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Necessary to be known by every young Woman, who wishes to be well 
informed in all the Branches of 
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eG Favour is deceitful, and Heanty is vain, but a Woman that feareth:the 
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PREFACE. 


28 <I> Oe 


‘THOSE are the most worthy characters who per- 
form the various duties incumbent upon them in 
that station which they are called to fill. This line 
of conduct is not a matter of choice, but of necessity, 
if we would maintain the dignity of our character, 
and act as creatures possessed of the powers of 
reason. 


The present is an age wherein knowledge has been 
generally diffused, and many excellent treatises have © 
been sent into the world, which have greatly tended 
to facilitate the attainment of useful as well as orna- 
mental instruction. 


The work which is here presented to the public, is, 
as the title intimates, adapted principally to the in- 
struction of the Farr Sex. It is calculated to unite, | 
in the female character, cultivation of talents, and 
habits of economy and usefulness; particularly do- 
mestic habits. ‘These, it will be readily acknowledged, 
are essential to females. 'The woman who: possesses — 
not these qualifications, whatever else she may pos- 
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sess, will never fulfil, either with credit to herself, or _ 
with satisfaction to others, the important duties of 
her sex; of a daughter, a wife, a mother, or a mastress 


of a family. : | rh.) 


A judicious improvement of the understanding and 
disposition, united to firm, and early-taught religious, 
principles, will enable the possessors of these advan- 
tazes to act well on all occasions; nor will young wo-' 
‘men find domestic acquirements a burden, if the ru-- 
diments of them are inculcated in isis life si3 

Dentestic employments, SAicaloats pres ‘anaes 
will be found to be the source of unnumbered -plea- 
sures. To attend to the nursing and early instruction 
of children, | | 

—— To rear the tender thought, 
“ And teach the young idea how to shoot,” 


what a delightful task! To train up a healthful pro-~. 
veny in the ways of piety and usefulness; to preside 
over a family with becoming dignity and aiecehnlieicn 
to regulate the income allotted to its support; to ren- 
der home a sweet refuge and repose to a husband 
wearied with the toils of labour, and the fatigues 
occasioned by his intercourse with the world; to be 
. his enlightened associate, solacing his mind under the - 
pressures of life; and the dear companion of his heart; 
—these are the paramount duties of a woman: and ; 
delightful duties they are, if, possessed of these. qua- 
lifications, she be united to a man who can duly ap- 
preciate her worth, and who will bring his share to 
the common stock of felicity! Who can fully. estimate 
- Soa happiness of gain a family? Xs 


& 
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To assist to form such amiable characters is the 
design of this volume; and, it is presumed, upon pe- 


rusal, it will be found calculated to promote this de- 


sirable end. 


A great number of interesting subjects are treated 
of: suchias, Education, Religion, Liberty and Res- 
straint; Behaviour, Conversation, Sensibility, and the 
Government of the Passions; Company, Dress, Amuse- 
ments; and Economy; Love, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage; Advice to Women in the Conjugal State, and 
the Management of Children; Domestic Concerns, 
Housekeeping, Family Receipts, &§c. §c.—And they 
are treated; it is hoped, so as to excite attention, and 
promote pleasure and profit. 
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FEMALE INSTRUCTOR; 
OR, | 


YOUNG WOMAN'S COMPANION. 


EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 
PPucaTION is that series of nieans, by which the human 


understanding is gradually enlightened, and the dispositions of 
the human heart are formed and called forth, between early infancy — 
and the period when a young person is considered as qualified to 
take an active part in life. As Education is a matter of infimite 
importance, being in a manner the foundation of all science, of all 
good order in society, and of all virtue, many of the wisest men, 
both in ancient and modern tines, have written copiously upon it. 
One of the most eminent legislators of antiquity considered a pro- 
per education as so necessary to form the manners of youth, and to 
render them good citizens and useful members of society, that he 
incorporated a system of education with the code of laws which he 
gave to his countrymen. 

Education is known to have a powerful influence in forming the 
tempers and characters of men: it is therefore necessary, as soon as 
the mind is capable of comprehendin® the social ties, to cherish, 
with the utmost vigilance, that benevolence which is the bond of 
society ; to strengthen that sense of right and wrong which makes a 
distinguished part of the human constitution; and to prevent those 
false associations of ideas which are destructive of happiness, and 
which those who are unexperienced in life, and deluded by appear- 
ances, are apt to:'form. Above all, a virtuous education will tend 
to inspire the minds of youth with sentiments of duty and gratitude 
to the Supreme Being, considered as the parent, benefactor, and 
judge; and to'teach them all those principles. which have a tendency 

* to make them happy im themselves, and useful to. others. 
History, that mirror of human life, exhibits to our view the 
fortune of mankind ever-varying in proportion to the care or neg- 
ligence of the education of youth. “Where this has been attended 
to, aud properly conducted, we generally see:that not only individuals, 
but even societies, are made virtuous and happy; and where this has 

1. B pe 
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been neglected, or the method of conducting it’ mistaken, it has 
plunged them into vice, and they have felt at length its direful and 
unavoidable effects. Ne | 
The great God, our Creator, hath made us reasonable creatures : 
we are therefore capable of contemplating and understanding thou- 
sands of objects ; but as we come into the world, we-are ignorant 
of every good and useful thing. We neither know Him who gave 
us being, nor ourselves: we know not what is our duty and interest, 
nor to. what dangers we are exposed. And if left entirely to our- 
selves, there is reason to believe that this ignorance would remain; 
that we should trifle away the season of life in a thousand miseries, 
and at last should perish without knowledge or hope. 
Were it not for the advantages resulting from education, all the 
powers of our nature, such as the will, the various affections and 


appetites, would become wild instruments of madness and mischief, 
and the understanding itself would run info a thousand errors both 
pernicious and destructive. Hence arises ue necessity of instruc- 
tion being imparted at an early period of life. It becomes the 
bounden duty of parents to afford their offspring the best means of 
instruction in their power, and it equally becomes youth to attend 
to the voice of instruction, and early in life to acquire that know- 
ledge of men and things, and to confirm their minds in those habits, 
which will render them‘useful to their fellow-creatures, and especi- 
ally to those to whom they may stand related by the most endear- 
ing ties. | | 


Of instructing Children in Religion. 


RELIGION, in all the parts of it, both what they are to believe, 
and what they are to practise, is most necessary to be taught. I 
mention this in the first place, not only because it is a matter of 
the highest importance, and of most universal concern to all man- 
kind, but because it may be taught even in these very early years of 
life. As soon as children begin to know almost any thing, and to 
exercise their reason’about matters that lie within the reach of their 


‘knowledge, they may be brought to know so much of religion as 


is necessary for their age and state. For instance, 
1. Young children may be taught that there is a God, a great 
and almighty God, who made them, and who gives them every good 
thing; that he sees them every where, though they cannot see 
him ; and that he takes notice of all their behaviour. : 
_ 2. They must be told what they should do, and what they should 
avoid, in order to please God. They should be taught in gene- 
ral to know the difference between good and evil.. They may 
learn, that it is their duty ‘to fear, and love, and worship God, to 
pray to him for what they want, and to praise him for what they 
enjoy; to obey their -parents, to speak truth, and to be honest and 
friendly to all amankind; and to set a guard upon their own appe- 
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tites and passions., And that to neglect these things, or to do any 
thing contrary to them, is sinful in the sicht of God. 

3. Their consciences are capable of receiving conviction when 
they have neglected these duties, or broken the commands of God 
or of their parents; and they may be made sensible that the great 
and holy God, who loves the righteous, and bestows blessings upon 
them, is angry with those who have broken his commands and sin- 
ned against him; and therefore that they themselves are become 
i subject to his displeasure. 

4.'Vhey may be told, that there is another world after this; and 
nie their souls do not ie when their bodies dic: that they shall be 
taken up into heaven, which is,a state of pleasure and happiness, if 
they have been good and holy in this world; but if they have been 
wicked children, they must go down to hell, which is a state of 
misery and torment. 

5. You may also inform them, that though their bodies die and 
are buried, yet God can and will raise them to life again; and that 
their body and soul tog :ther must be made happy or iniserable ace 
cording to their behaviour in this life. 

6. They may be taught, that there is no way for such sinful 
creatures as we are to ‘ie socal into God’s favour, but for the 
sake of Jesus Christ the Son of God; who came down from hea- 
ven into our world, and lived a life of pure and perfect holiness, 
and suffered death, to reconcile sinners to the great and holy God, 
who is offended by the sins of men; and now he lives in heaven 
to plead for mercy for them; and that as this Jesus Christ is the 
only reconciler between God and man, so all their hope must be 
placed in him. 

7. They may be taught, that their very natures are sinful: they 
may be convinced, that they are inclined to do evil: and they should 
be informed, that it is the holy Spirit of God who must cyre the 
evil temper of their own spirits, and make them holy and fit to dwell 
with God in heaven. 

8. They should also be instr ioe to pray to God, that for the 


sake of Jesus Christ, the great Mediator or Reconciler, he would - 


pardon their sins past, and help them by his Spirit to love and serve 
him with zeal and faithfulness for the time to comes that he would 
bestow all necessary blessings upon them im this world, and bring 
them safé-at last to his heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the last place, they should be informed, that our blessed 
Saviour has appointed two ordinances to be observed by all his fol- 
lowers to the end of the world, which are usually called sacraments. 
The one is baptism, wherein persons are to be washed with wa- 
ter in the name of the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, 
tojsignify their being given up to Christ as his disciples, or pro- 
-fessors of Christianity; and.as an emblem of that purity of heart 
and life, which, as such, they must aim at and endeavour after. 
‘The other is the. Lord’s supper, wherein bread is broken and 
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wine is poured out, and distributed, to be eaten and drank by 
Christians in remeinbratice of the body of Christ, which was put 
to a bloody death, as a sacrifice to obtain pardon for the sins of 
men. The first of these, namely, baptism, 1s but once to be adminis- 
tered to any person; but the last, namely, the Lord’s supper, is 
to be frequently pérformed, to keep us always in mind of the death 
of Christ, till he comes again from heaven to judge the worlds 
This is the sum and substance of the Christian religion, drawn 
out into a very few plain articles; and I think a child of common 
capacity, w ho is arrived ‘at three or four years of age, may be taught 
‘some part of these articles, and may learn to’ understand them ‘all 
‘at seven, or eight, or nine; at least so far as’is needful, for all his 
own exercises of devotion and piety. As his age increases, he may 
‘be instructed more at large in the prmeiples and practices of our 
ocay religion, as I shal shew more ah ga under another head. 


The Exercise and Improvement of t thear natural Powers: BAe 

Havine mentioned religion as the prineipal thing in stitch 
children should be instructed, I proceed to say, m the second place, 
that children should be taught the true use, the exercise, and im- 
provement, of their natural powers; and we may, for order sake, — 
distinguish these into the powers of the body, and those of the 
mind: now, though nature gives these powers and faculties, yet 
it is a good education that must instruct usin the exercise andy 
provement of them ; otherwise, like an uncultivated field, they will 
be ever barren and fnitléss, or produce weeds and | bri lers, instead 
of herbs and corn. 

Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus ailtewveted, 
we may reckon the understanding, the memory, the judgment, the 
ot of reasoning, and the conseierice: 

. Teach them to use their understanding ar iatiel “Persuude hie 
to are their understanding as a noble faculty, and allure them to 
seek after the enrichment of it with a variety of knowledge. Let 
no day escape without adding some new ideas to their understand- 
ing, and giving their alas unfurnished minds some fur ther notion 
of things. 

Almost every thing is new to a child, and worsen will: eatiok 
them onward to new “acquisitions : shew medi the birds, the beasts, 
the fishes, and insects, trees, herbs, fruits, and all the several parts 
and properties of the vegetable and the animal world: teach them 
to observe the various occurrences in nature and providence, the 
sun, moon, and stars, the day and night, summier and winter, the 
clouds and the sky, the hail, snow, and ice, winds, fire, water, earth, 
air, fields, woods, mountains, rivers, &c. ‘Teach them that the great 
God made all tlidée things, and his providence governs them all. 
Acquaint a child also with domestic affairs so ‘far as 1s needful, and 
with the things that belong ‘to the ‘civil and the military life,” the 
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church and the state, with the works of God and the works of 
‘men. A thousand objects that strike their eyes, their ears, and all 
their senses, will furnish out new matter for their curiosity and 
your instructions. 

There are some books which are published in the world; w exci 
a child may be delightfully léd into the knowledge of a great num- 
ber of these things by pictures, or figures of birds, beasts, &c. well 
graven, with their names under them: this will much assist the 
labour of the teacher, and add to the pleasure of children in their 
daily learning. 

You who instruct them should allure their young curiosity to ask 

many questions, encourage ‘them in it, and gratify their inquiries, 
by giving them the best and most satisfactory answers you can frame, 
and accommodate all your language to their capacity. . 
» Give them, as far as possible, “clear ideas of things, and teach 
them how to distinguish one thing from another by their different 
appearances, by their different properties, and by their different 
effects. Shew them how far some things agree with others, 
and how far they differ from them, and ébbve.all things teach 
ther, as far as their young understanding will admit, to distin- 
guish between appearances and realities, between truth and false- 
hood, between good and evil, between trifles and things of im- 
portance; for these are the most valuable pieces of knowledge 
and distinction which can be lodged in the young understandings of 
children. 

2.The memory is another facul ty of the soul, which should be cul- 
tivated and improved: endeavour carefully to impress on their minds 
things of worth and value. Such are, short, useful, and entertain- 
ing stories, which carry in them some virtue recommended, some vice 
ridiculed or pumshed; various human. and divine truths, rules of 
piety and virtue, precepts of prudence, &c.. Repeat these things 
often to them by day and by night; teach them these things in verse 
and in prose ; rehearse them in their ears at all proper seasons, and 
take occasion to make them repeat these things to you.” 

Be solicitous to know what it is they learn when they are out of 
your sight, and take good care that their memories be not charged 
with trifles and idle trumpery. ‘The memory is a noble repository 
or cabinet of the soul; it should not be filled with rubbish and lum- 
ber. Silly tales and foolish songs, the conundrums of nurses, and 
the dull rhymes that are sung to lull children asleep, or to sooth 
a froward humour, should be generally forbidden to entertain those 
children where a good ddiicuioria’ is designed. Something more in- 
nocent, more solid and profitable, may be invented instead of these 
fooleries. If it were possible, let a very few things be lodged in 
the memory of children which they need, to forget when they are 

“men. 

The way to strengthen and improve the memory, is to put it upon 

daily exercise. Ido not mean that young children should be kept 
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so close to their book as to be crammed with lessons all the day 
long, and made to receive and sustain a heavy load every hour. 
The powers of the soul (especially such.as act in close concert with 
the body, and are so much aided by the brain) may be over-bur- 
dened, and injured, as well as the limbs: the mind. may be per- 
plexed and confounded, the head may be overstrained and weakened, 
and the health impaired i in those tender years of life, by an exces- 
sive imposition on the memory:*the teachers of children should 
have some prudence, to distinguish their ages and their several ca- 
pacities ; they should know how to avoid extremes. | 

But in general it may be said, that the powers of the sa: as 
well as those of the body, grow stronger by a constant and moderate 
-exercise. Every day let the memory of a child be entrusted with 
something new; every day let some lesson be learned; and every 
Lord’s-day at least, even in their youngest years, let them learn by 
heart some one text of scripture (chiefly that on which the minister 
preaches :) this will grow up in time to a considerable treasure of 
scriptural knowledge, which will be of. unspeakable use to them.n 
the Christian life. I have known children, who from their early 
years have been constantly trained up and taught to remember a few 
sentences of a sermon besides the text, and by this:means have grown 
up by degrees to know all the distinct parts and branches of a dis- 
course, and in time to write down half the sermon after they came 
home, to their own consolation, and the improvement of their 
friends: whereas those who have been never taught to use their me- 
mories in their younger parts of life, lose every thing from their 
thoughts when it is past off from their ears, and come home from 
noble and edifying discourses, pleased (it may be) with the transient 
sound; and commending the preacher, but uninstructed, unim- 
proved, without any growth i in knowledgesor piety. 

3. The judgment is another natural power of the mind, Shi 
should be exercised and improved in children. | ‘They should be 
taught to pass no judgment on men or things rashly or suddenly, 
but to withhold their judgment till they see sufficient reason to de- 
termine them. To this end, shew them, in little common instances, 
how often they are deceived when they judge on a sudden, without 
due consideration, and how often they are forced to change their 
opinions. Put them in mind how soon they have found themselves 
mistaken, when they have given their opinions too hastily. ‘This 
will make them cautious, and afraid of being so rash, either am m 
praising one thing or in condemning another. 

Teach them to > judge, not. merely by outward shew and appear- 
ance, but by searching things to the bottom. Convince them that 
every man who hath fine clothes is not rich, and that every man — 
who talks hard words is not wise or learned ; and that every 
one who wears a red coat is not a soldier; nor is every person 
good-humoured who speaks very complaisant things im company, 
‘Take frequent occasion to shew them how much. they will be 
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mistaken if they judge immediately by outward appearances of 
things. 

Tell them, that they must not judge of things by custom, nor 
by the common opmions of the multitude, nor by the practices of 
of the rich and the-great; for all these things may deceive them: 
but that they must judge of things merely by reason, except in 
matters of religion, and there they must judge rather by scripture or 
the word of God. Let them know, that customs change and alter, 
and the customs of one age or of one nation differ greatly from those 
of another; but that the nature and the reason of things is still the 
same, and that scripture is the constant and unchangeable rule of 
our religion. Ay 

To confirm this, let them be informed that it was the custom of 
our ancestors in England, and that it is now the custom in France 
and Spain, to say their prayers m Latin, and to worship images: 
but it isa sinful custom, though the multitudes of the. common 
people agree in it, and though the great and the rich practise it also. 
Nor is our present custom in Great Britain, of praying in English, 
and worshipping no images, to be esteemed the right way of wor- 
ship, because it is the custom of the nation, but because it 1s agree- 
able to the word of God, which forbids us to worship images, or to 
pray in an unknown tongue. 

Take every occasion to guard them against prejudices, and pass- 
ing a judgment on men or things upon insufficient grounds. 

4. ‘The reasoning powers of the mind should be cultivated and 
improved in children. ‘This is very near akin to the former, and 
therefore I shall be-very brief here. | | 

Whensoever children give you their opinion of any thing, ask 
them to give you also the reason why they are of that opinion: 
whensoever they desire or wish for any thing, or shew an aversion 
to it, when they have done any thing of their own will, ask them 
the reason why they did it. And when you doany thing that/is for 
their good, shew them the reason why you do it, and convince them 
that it was fit and necessary to be done, though perhaps it was not 
so pleasing to them. | 

By calling their young reason thus into exercise, you will teach 
them wisdom betimes ; you will awaken manly thoughts within them, 
and soon lead them into a rational and manly conduct in their child- 
ish years: by this means also you will always have a handle to take 
hold of, in order to persuade them to their duty, and to save them 
from mischief. But if their reasoning powers be neglected, you 
will train them up like the horse and the mule who have no under- 
standing ; they will grow like brutes in the shape of men, and rea- 
son will have but dittle power over them in the following parts of life. 

5. Conscience is another natural power of the soul, wherein the 
principles of virtue and rules of duty toGod and man are to be laidup: 
-it 1s something within us that calls us to account for our faults, and 
by which we passa judgment concerning ourselves and all our actions. 
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Children have a conscience within them, and it should be awa- 
kened early to its duty. They should be taught to reflect and look 
back wpon their own behaviour, to'call themselves often to account, 
to compare their deeds with those good rules and principles laid u 
an their minds, and to see how far: they have complied with tHe, 
and how far'they have neglected them.» Parents should teach their 
children'to pay a relivious respect to the inward dictates of virtue 
within them, to examine their/actions continually by the hght of 
their own consciences, and to rejoice when they can approve: them- 
selves to their own minds, that»they have acted well according to 
the best of their knowledge: they ought:also to attend to the inward 
reproofs of conscience, and mourn, “and be ashamed,. and repent, 
when they have sinned against their light. | It is of admirable’ use 
toward ‘all the practices of religion “and every virtue, to “have 
‘conscience well stored with good principles, and to be always kept 
tender and watchful; it is proper that children should learn to re- 
verence and obey this inward monitor betimes, that every wilful sm 
may give their consciences a sensible pain and uneasiness, and that 
they may be disposed to sacrifice every thing else to consideration 
-of conscience, and to endure any extremities, rather than act con- 
trary to It. 

[ proceed in the next place to mneretes the several powers of the 
body, which ought to be regulated and managed by the due instruc- 
tion of children: in:theit younger years. Now, as the God of na- 
ture has given children eyes, and tongues, and feet, and arms, and 
hands, itis expedient that parents should teach their children the 
proper use of them. E-gonieia 

1. The God of nature hath given them eyes. Let their parents 
teach them to use these eyes aright. ‘Would it be amiss in me here 
to give a hint or two. of this kind ? May not children be warned 
against a staring look, against stretching their eye-lids into’a glare 
of wildness? may they not be forbid to look aside on. ‘any object in 
a squinting manner, when their faces are turned another way ? 
should they not be instructed to look directly with their face turned to 
the thing they look at? May they not be taught with due-courage 
to look m the face of the person they speak to, yet with an humble 
modest aspect, as befits achild? A becoming courage and a becom- 
ing modesty dwell much in the eye. 

‘Some children should be often admonished to lay aside a gloomy 
and a frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy and. forbidding 
aspect. ‘They should be taught to smooth the ruffles. of their brow, 
and put on a lively, pleasing, and cheerful countenance among their 
friends: some there are who have all these graces by nature, but 
those who have them not may be corrected and softened by the care 
of parents in younger years. It may however be recollected by the 
way, that a eloominess of aspect does not always arise from a ma- 
lignity of temper, but sometimes from fear of displeasing and i in- 
curring reproof; and is. therefore often to be removed by speaking 
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kindly to children, and encouraging them with expressious of 
candour and tenderness. ‘Lo now. “how in, such. cases to divert a 
child, and make him cheerful and happy in the company of a pa- 
rent, is none of the least important cares of education. 

2. Let parents teach children to use their tongues properly and 
agreeably ; not only to, speak, but to prong aes their words plain 
and distinct. Let them he instructed to keep due and proper dis- 
tances between their. werds and sentences, and not speak in a swift 
hurry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon they lips, which 
will sound like a foreign gibberish, and never be understood. Nor 
should: they drawl out “their words. in a slow long tone, which is 
equally ungraceful and disagreeable. 

There are two other common faults in speaking, and where they 
are found they should be corrected early in children. The one is 
disping, which is.a pronunciation of the letter S or Z, or C before 
E and J, as though it were TH... Thus, mstead of spice they cry 
thpithe, instead of cease they say theathe. ‘This may be cured by 
teaching them to pronounce a few such words as these, where the 
sound of the letter S prevails, with their teeth shut close; and by 
forbidding them to put their tongue between their teeth at any time, 
except when th is to be pronounced. 

The other fault is stammering, which I suppose may be com- 
monly prevented or cured by teaching children not to speak much, 
and to speak slow always; and they should be warned against all 
anger or hastiuess, or eagerness of spirit; for such a temper will 
throw out their words faster than the organs of speech can accom- 
modate themselves te form the syllables, and thus bring a hurry 
and confusion into their speech; and they should also gain a good 
degree of courage or becoming assurance, and not speak with aah 
concern or fear; for fear wall stop the organs of speech, and hinder 
the formatien of words. But I insist no longer on the use of the 
tongue im speaking. 

3. As God hath given them feet, Iet parents teach them to stand 
firm aud strong, at to walk ina becoming and decent manner, 
without waddling from side to side, without turning either or both of 
their feet inward, “without little jerks in their motion, or long strides, or 
any of those awkwarduesses which continue with many persons to o}d 
age, for want of having these irregularities corrected when they were 
young. - Children should be indulged in their sports, sometimes in 
running swiftly, and in leapmeg, w Jie there 1s no danger, in order 
to exercise their limbs, and to make them phant and uunble, str ong 
and active, on all occasions. 

AAs to their arms and hands, they were formed, not to he folded 
in the bosom, but to be engaged i msomerusefuls work’: ; and some- 
times, with due moderation, im robust and hardy exercise and toil.; 
not so as to overstrain their joints, but to acquire firmness of 
strenoth by exercise. 

Aud more especially, they who are to get their bread by their 
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}ands, should be inured to toilsome and vigorous labours almost 
from their infancy: they should be accustomed to work im heat and 
cold, and to bear rougher exercises and fatigues of body, that they 
may be fit to endure. hardships, and go through those difficulties 
which their station of life may call them to, without any injury or 
inconveniency. And it is desirable, that the sons of all families 
should be in some degree inured to such difficulties as these, which 
men of all ranks are sometimes called to encounter. 

If some fond and tender mothers had brought up their children 
in this hardy manner, they had not now, in all human probability, 
been mourning over their graves. In their younger years, they 
would scarcely let them’ set the sole of ‘thei foot to the ground, 
nor suffer the wind to blow upon them: thus they grew up ina 
state of tenderness and infirmity, sickly and feeble creatures; a sud- 
‘den heat or a cold seized them; their natures, which were never 
accustomed to bear hardship, were unable to resist the enemy; a 
fever kindled m their blood, or a catarrh or cough injured their 
lungs, and early buried their parents’ hopes in the dust. 

Thus I have. finished the second general head of instruction, that 
is, children should be instructed to exercise and improve their na- 
tural powers, \both of mind and body; and this is que necessary — 
part of a good education, which parents and other teachers should 
attend betimes, | 


' Self-Government. 


CuitpreN should be instructed in the art of self-govern- 
ment. They should be taught (as far as possible) to govern their 
thoughts ; to use their wills to be determined by the light of their 
understandings, and not by headstrong and foolish humour; they 
should learn to keep the lower powers of nature under the com- 
mand of their reason; they should be instructed to regulate their 
senses, their imagination, their appetites, and their passions. Let 
it be observed that I speak of these things in this place, not as a 
part of religion, though they are an important part of it, but give 
it as a direction exceedingly useful to all the purposes of human vat 
in this world. 

1. Their thoughts and fancies should be brought andeyhsoly go- 
vernment. Children should be taught,. far as possible, to keep 
their thoughts and attention fixed upon what is their proper bust~ 
ness 5 and to withhold them from roving and wandering away from 
the work in which they are engaged. Many children have such 
wild fluttermg fancies, that they will not be easily confined to fix 
upon one object for any considerable time: every flying feather, 
every motion of any person or thing thatis near them, every sound, 
or noise, or shadow, calls them away from their duty. When ehies 
should employ their eyes on their book or their work, they will be | 
gazing at every thing besides their task; they must rise often to the 
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window, to see what passes abroad, when their business lies 
within. | 

This volatile humour, if not gently altered and wisely corrected 
in early years, will have an unhappy influence to hinder them for 
ever from attaining any great excelleuce m. whatsoever business 
they undertake. Children should be taught therefore to call in their 
wandering thoughts, and bind them to the work in hand, till they 
have gone through it and finished it. ” | | 

Yet this sort of wandering folly should not be chastised severely 
in young children, nor should it be subdued with violence, by too 
close and rigorous a confinement to many long hours of labour or 
study, in that early and tender part of life; such a conduct might 
break or overwhelm an active and sprightly genius, and destroy alk 
those seeds of curiosity which promise well for maturer years: but 
proper and agreeable methods should be used to persuade and in- 
cline the young learner to attend to his presentemployment. It is 
far better to fix the thoughts to duty by.allurement than by severity ; 
but some way or other it ought to be endeavoured, at least ina _ 
good degree. 

This fixedness of the mind and active powers, is not only of great 
service to attain useful knowledge, or to learn any business in com- 
mon life, but it is of considerable advantage im religion, in attend- 
ance on divine worship, either prayer, preaching, or meditation: 
where the mind is subject to a thousand distractions, for want of 
being taught to fix the attention in younger years. Persons who 
have well learned the art of governing their thoughts, can pursue a 
trai of thinking while they walk through the streets of London, 
nor will the noise and hurry of that busy place break the thread of 
their meditations. A happy attaiument this, and a felicity which 
but few arrive at! 

2. Children should be also instructed to govern their inclinations 
and wishes, and to determine their wills and their choice of things, 
not by humour and wild fancy, but by the dictates of reason. Some 
persons, even in their mature years, can give no other account why 
they choose and determine to do this or that, but because they have 
a fancy for it, and they will do it. I will because I will, serves 
instead of all other reasons. And in the same manner they manage 
their refusal or dislike of any thing. _I hate to do this thing ; Iwill 
not go to this place, nor do that work; I am resolved against it ; 
and all from mere humour. This is a conduct very unbecoming a 
reasonable creature; and this folly should be corrected betimes, 
m our early parts of life, since God has given us understanding and 
reason to be the guide of our resolutions, and to direct our choice 
and all our actions. : 3 

3. Appetite is another thing which should be put under strict go- 
verument, and children should be taught betimes to restrain it. That 
of the taste is the first thing that gets the ascendant in our younger 
years, anda guard should be set upon it early. What an unbecom- 
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ing thine it is for children to be craving after every dish that ‘cotites 
toa table? and that they wall eenerally do, if they have never been . 
taught to bridle their craving. "They must eat of all the pickles.and 

sauces and iigh-seasoned meats, and gorge themselves with a med- 
ley of 3 inconsistent. dain ities 5 and i ilhngat any restraint, lest little’ 

master should be frow: whey or lest, little miss should grow out of 
liumour with her dinner. ELpw often do they make a foil j inroad 
on their health by excess of eating, bemg tempted farther than’ na2 

ture requires by every luscious bit which 1 is within their sight? how 
frequently doth this indulgence vitiate their stomach, rum theiFeonl 
stitution, weaken the springs of natnre, and destroy the powers of 
animal life betimes? how many graves are tilled, avd funeral vaults 

crowded With lieflé Garcases*twhich lave been brought to untimely 
death by the foolish fondness of a parent or a nurse giving the 
young creatures leave to eat every thing they desita? or if they 
happen by strength of constitution to’ survive this pestilence, how 
often do-they grow up young gluttons, and place their happiness 
in the satisfaction of the taste? they are deaf to all the rules of 
virtue and abstinence all their lives, because they werenever taught 
to deny themselves when they were young. O it is a mean and 
shameful thing to bea slave to our taste, and to let this: brutal appe- 
tite subdue reason and govern the man! But if appetites must be 
gratified in the child, they will grow strong in the years of youth, 
atid a thousand to one but they overpower “the man also. 

Let but fond parents humour their little offspring, and indulge their 
children to sip wine frequently, and they will gener ally grow up to the 
love of it long before nature need it; and ‘by this meaus they will 
- Imagine drams are daily necessary for’ their support, by that time 
they are arrived at the age of man or woman. ‘Thus nature is soon 
burnt up, and hfe pays for the deadly draught. "The foundation 
of much gluttony and drunkenness, of many diseases that arise 
from intemperance, and of many an untimely de es is laid 1 in the 
nursery. 

An excess of niceness in pleasing’ the palate is a Fostist ait dan- 
gerous humour, which should never be encouraged by parents, 
since the plainest ‘food is most healthful for all persons, but espe- 
cially for children; and in this respect ‘they should be under ‘the 
conduct of their elders, and. not always choose for themselves. 
This conduct and disciplme will train them wp to: virtue and self- 
denial, to temperance and frugality, toa relish of plain and whole- 
some fot, to the pleasures of active health, — toa firm and 
cheerful ald age, 

‘The indulgence of a nice appetite in childten, is not éinly the 
reason, why they. are so often sick, but at the same time it makes 
them so humorous and squeamish, that they can scareely. be per- 
suaded to swallow a medicine which is necessary for thetr recovery. 
What a long, tedious, and tiresome business is it to wait on some 
children whole hours-together, while all the soft persuasions and 
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flatteries of a mother cannot prevail with them to take a nauseous 
spoonful, ora bitter bolus, though their life may seem to depend 
ou it? “Phey have been taught to niakelancidol of their taste, and, 
even in the view and peril of death, they can hardly be per suaded 
to affront their idol, and displease their palate with a draught, of 
evena pill, which digduets it. 

‘There are other appetites (if I may so call them) beside that of 
the taste, which children are ready to indulge too far, if not limited, 
and corrected by the wisdom oftheir parents. Their eyes are never 
satisfied with seeing, noy their ears with hearmg. Some young 
persons cannot hear of a fine show, but they must “needs see it; nor 
ean they be told of a concert of music, but they must needs hin ats 
though it creates an expence beyond their circumstances, and may 
endanger their health or their virtue. 

I confess freely, that I would recommend the sight of uncom- 
mon ‘things in nature or art, m government civil or military, to the 
curiosity ‘of youth. Ifsome strange wild beasts and birds are to be 
shown, if lions aud eagles, Setriches and elephants, pelicans or rhi- 
noceroses, are brought. into our land ; if an ingenious model of So- 
‘lomon’s temple, or some nice and admirable clock-work, or moving 
pictures, &c. be made a spectacle to the ingenious ; if a king be crown+ 
ed, ora public triumph proceed through the streets; when an army is. 
reviewed bya prince, when an ambassador makes a public entry, or 
when there is a public trial of criminals before a judge; I will readily 
allow these sighis are worthy of the attendance of the younger parts 
of mankind; once at least, where it may be done with safety, and with- 
out too great hazard or expence. Most of these are things which are, 
not often 1 repeated, and itis fit that the curiosity of the eyes should be 
so far gratified, as to give people once in their lives an opportunity of 
knowing what these things are, that their minds may be furnished 
with useful ideas of the world of nature or art, and with some notion 
of the great and uncommon scenes and appearances of the civil life: 
But for children to haunt every public spectacle, to attend with 
coustancy every lord mayor's show, to seize every opportunity of 
repeating these sights, suffering nothing to escape them that may 
please their senses, and this too often without any regard to their 
religion, their virtue, or their health, this is a vanity which ought 
to be restrained by those to whom God and nature hath committed 
the care‘of their instructiou, and who have a just and natural autho- 
rity over them. But of this, and some other subjects akin to it, [ 
may have occasion to speak more m-the following parts of this 
discourse, when I professedly treat on the article of sdestrdiiby 

Thus [have shown how the appetites and inclinations of children 
should he put under discipline, aud how they may be taught self- 
government in this respect. 3 

4. "he passions or affections are the last: thing which I shall 
mention: these appear very early in children to ant a regulation 
and government. ‘Chey love 2nd hate too rashly, and with too much 
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vehemence ; they grievé and rejoice too violently and on the sudden; 
and that for mere trifles; their hopes and fears, their desires and 
their aversions, are presently raised to too high a pitch, and-upon 
very slight and insufficient grounds. It becomes a wise parent to 
watch over these young emotions of their souls, and put in a word 
of prudent caution, as often as they observe these irregularities. 

Let children be taught early, that the little things for which they 
are so zealous, for which they grieve or rejoice-so , impetuously, are _ 
not worthy of these affections of their souls; shew them the folly 
of being so fond of these trifles, and of vexing and growing fretful 
for the loss of them. Inform them what a happiness it 1s to have 
few desires and few aversions, for this will preserve them from a 
multitude of sorrows, and keep their temper always serene and calm: 
persuade them never to raise their hopes very high ‘of things 1n this 
world, and then they will never meet with great disappointments. 
Teach: them moderation in all these workings of their spirits; and 
inform them, that their passions should never be laid out. thus on 
objects which do not deserve them, nor rise higher than the occa- 
sion requires, 

‘Teach bashful and timorous children, that they need be ashamed 
of nothing but what is evil; that they should fear God in the first . 
place, and serve him, and then-they need not be afraid of men, or 
of any thing that threatens mischief to them ; for the Almighty God 
will be their friend and defence. Engage their fear and their love in 
the first place on God, the most proper aud supreme object of them; 
let their hope, their joys, and their sorrows, as soon as possible, be 
tunctured with religion; set their young affections at work on the 
- most needful and important objects of them in early life, and this 
will have a sweet and powerful influence on the better regulation 
of them with regard to all sensible things. 

Above all, let them know that they must govern their anger, and 
not let it break out on ever y slight occasion. It is anger that is 
eminently called passion among children, and in the language of 
common life. This therefore should eminently have a constant 
guard set upon it. Shew them how unreasonable and unmanly a 
thing it is to take fire at every little provocation; how honourable 
and glorious to forgive an injury; how much like God, and like the 
best of men. Let. them know what Solomon would sihouea them, | 
that the patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit: that he 
who is slow to anger, is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit, better than he that taketh a city. ‘Teach them to put 
away their little quarrels and resentments, and to forget and bury 
them in love. Let them be put in mind, that though anger may 
happen to rise a little in a good man, yet it rests and abides only 
in the bosom of a fool; and therefore they should never grow sul- 
len, nor’ let the sun go down upon their wrath. 

The occasions of childish resentment, and the risings of anger, 
are ready to return often, and therefore they should often have such 
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warnings given them, and such instructions repeated. Tell them 
how lovely a thing it is to be meek and free from passion, and how 
much such children are beloved of all. Instruct them how much 
it tends to their own peace, to suffer nothing to ruffle and discom- 
pose them ; and when their little hearts are ready to swell and grow 
big within them, and their wrath takes sudden fire, put in some 
pretty soft word to cure the return of this inward swelling, to quench 
the new flame that is kindling im their bosom, and to : asstiage the 
rising storm. ‘Teach them by degrees to get an: habitual conquest over 
this disorder of nature in youth, and you will lay a foundation for 
their deliverance from a thousand mischiefs m the following years 
and events of life. 

"This shall suffice for the third head of instruction, which relates 
to self-government: I have dwelt the longer upon it, because it is 
of so great and evident importance: towards the ease ahd happiness 
of life, as well as so considerable a part of religion; and men can 
hardly ever get so successful a victory over themselves, unless they 
begin when they are children. | 


The common Arts of Reading and Writing. 


Tue next thing that [ shall mention as a matter of instruction 
for children, is the common arts of reading, spelling, and writing. 

Writing is almost a divine art, whereby thoughts may be com- 
municated without a voice, and understood without hearing: to 
these | would add some small knowledge of arithmetic or accounts, 
as the practice of it is in a manner so universal in our age, that it 
does almost necessarily belong to a tolerable education. 

The knowledge of letters is one of the greatest blessings that 
ever God lwatowed on the children of men: by this means, man- 
kind are enabled to preserve the memory of things done in their 
own times, and to Jay up a rich treasure of knowledge for all suc- 
ceeding generations. 

By the art of reading, we learn a thousand things which our eyes 
can never see, and which our own thoughts w ould never have reach- 
ed to: we are instructed by books in the wisdom of ancient agES 5 
we learn what our ancestors have said and done, and enjoy the benefit 
of the wise and judicious remarks which they have made through 
their whole course of life, without the fatigue of their long and 
painful experiments. By this means children may be led, ina great 
measure, ‘into the wisdom of old age. It is by the art of reading 
that we can sitat home, and acquaint oursélves with what has been 
done in the distant parts of the world. ‘The histories and the cus- 
toms of all ages and all nations are brought, as it were, to our 
doors. By this art we are let into the knowledge of the affairs of 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, their wars, their laws, and 
their religion; we cau tell what they did in the nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Afri ica, above a thousand years ago. 
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But the greatest blessing that we derive from reading, is the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; wherein God has conveyed 
down to us the discoveries of his wisdom, power, and grace, through 
many past ages; and whereby we attain the knowledge, of Christ, 
and of the way of salvation by a Mediator... 

It must be confessed, that, m former ages, before printing was 
invented, the art of seating was not so common even in polite na- 
tions, ‘gle books were much more costly,, since they must be 
all written with a pen, and were therefore hardly to be. obtained by 
the bulk of mankind; but since the providence of God has brought 
printing into the world, and knowledge is so. plentifully diffused 
through our nation at so cheap a rate, ‘it is a pity that any children 
should be born and brought up in Great Britain without, the skill 
of reading ; and especially since by this, means every one. may see 
with his own eyes what God requires of him im or der to eternal 
happiness. 

The art of writing also is so exceedingly seohel oon is now 
grown so very common, that the greatest part of children may at- 
tain it at an easy rate: by this means we communicate our thouglits 
and all our affairs to our friends at ever so great a distance: we “tell 
them our wants, our sorrows, and our joys, and interest them in 
our concerns, as though they were near us. We maintain corre- 

spondence and traffic with persons in distant nations, and the wealth 
and grandeur of Great Britain is maintained by this means. By 
the art of writing, we treasure up all things that concern us in a 
safe repository; and as often as we please, by consulting our paper 
records, we renew our remembrance of things that relate te this 
life or the life to come: and why should any of the children of men 
be debarred from this privilege, “if it may be attained at a cheap and 
easy rate, without entrenching upon other duties.of life, and with-- 
out omitting any more necessary business that may belong to their 
stations. ‘y . 

I might add here also, true spelling is such a part of knowledge 
zs children ought to be acquainted with, since it is a matter of 
shame and ridicule, in so polite an age as ours, when persons who 
have learned to handle the pen cannot write three words together 
without a mistake or blunder; and when they put Jetters together 
in such an awkward and ignorant manner, that it is hard to “make 
sense of them, or to tell what they mean. 

Arithmetic, or the art of numbers, is, as was observed before, 
toibe xeckoned, zls0.h necessary part of a good education. Without 
some degrees of this knowledge, there is ‘indeed no traffic among 
men. And especially is it more needful at present, since the w orld 
deals much more upon trust and credit than it did in former tunes ; 
and therefore the art of keeping accounts is made, in some. mea- 
sure, necessary to persons even in meaner stations of life, below the 
rank of merchants or great traders. A little knowledge of the art 
of accounts 1s also needful, in some degree, in order to take a true 
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survey, and make a just judgment of the common expences of a_ 
person ora family; but this part of learning, in the various degrees 
of it, is more or less useful and needful, according to the different 
stations and businesses for which children are designed. 

As the sons of a family should be educated in the knowledge 
of writing, reading, spelling, and accounts, so. neither should the 
daughters be trained up without them. Reading is as needful for 
_ one sex as the other: nor should girls be for hidden to handle the. 
pen, or to cast up a few figures, since it may be very much for 
their advantage in almost all circumstances of life, except in the 
very lowest rank of servitude or hard labour. And I beg leave here 
to intreat the female youth, especially those of better circumstances 
in the world, to maintain their skill in writing which they have, 
already learned, by taking every occasion to exercise it: and 1 would 
fain persuade them to take pains in acquainting themselves with true 
spelling, the want of which is one reason why many of them are’ 
ashamed to write; and they are not ashamed to own and declare this, 
as though ’it were a just and sufficient excuse for neglecting and losing 
the use of the pen. 


Of a Trade or Employment. 


Iw a good education it is also required that children, in the com- 
mon, ranks of life, be brought up to the knowledge of some proper 
business or employment for their lives; some tr ade or traffic, arti- 
fice or manufacture, by which they may support their expences, 
and procure for themselves the necessaries of life, and by which 
they may be enabled to provide for their families in due time. In, 
some of the eastern nations, even persons in the highest rank are 
obliged to be educated in some employment or profession ; and per-_ 
haps that practice has many advantages in it : it engages their younger 
years in labour and diligence, aud secures from. the mischievous 
effects of sloth, idleness, vanity, and a thousand temptations, 

In our nation I ‘confess it is a custom to educate the children of 
noblemen, and the eldest sons of the gentry, to no proper business 
or profession, but only to an acquaintance with some of the orna- 
ments and accomplishments of life, which I shall mention imme- 
diately. But perhaps it would be far happier for some families, 
if the sons were brought up to business, and kept to the practice of 
it, than to have them exposed to the pernicious mconveniencies of 
a sauntering and idle life, and the more violent impulse of all the 
corrupt inclinations of youth. 

However, it is certain that far the greater part of mankind must 
bring up their children to some regular business and- profession, 
whereby they may sustain their lives and support a family, and be- 
come useful members to the state. Now in the choice of such a 
profession or employment for children, many things are to be 
consulted. 
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1. The circumstances and estate of the parent; whether it will 
reach to place out the child as an apprentice, to provide for him 
materials for his business or trade, and to support him till he shall 
be able to maintain himself by his profession. Sometimes the am- 
bition of the parent and the child hath fixed on a trade far above 
their circumstances; in consequence of which the child hath been 
been exposed to many inconveniencies, and the parent to ta 
ee 

2, The capacity and talents of the child must also be cOnsidetee 
Tf i it be a profession of hard labour; hath the child a healthy and 
firm constitution, aud strength of body equal to the work! If it be 
a profession that requires the exercise of fancy, skill, and judgment, 
or much study and contrivance; then the question will be, hath the 
Jad a genius capable of thinking well, a bright imagination, a solid 
judgment? Is he able to endure such an application of mind as is 
necessary for the employment? 

3. The temper aud inclination of the child must be wrotight 
into this consultation, in order to determine a proper business for 
life. If the daily labour and business of a man be not agreeable to 
him, he can never hope to manage it with any great advantage or 
success. I knew a bricklayer, who professed that he had always 
an aversion to the smell of mortar: and I was acquainted once with — 
a lad who began to learn Greek at school, but he complained it 
did not agree with his constitution. [think the first of these ought 
to have been brought up to work In elass or timber, or any thing 
rather than in bricks: as for the other (to my best remembrance,) 
he was wisely dispoed of to a calling wherein he had nothing to 
do with Greek. . 

“Aud here | would beg leave to desire, that none might be en- 
couraged to pursue any of the learned professions, that is, divinity, 
law, or physic, who have not the signs of a good genius, who are 
not patient of long attention and close application to study, who 
have not a peculiar delight in that profession whieh they choose, ; 
and withal a pretty firin constitution of body; for much study is a 
wearmess to the flesh, and the vigour of nature is sooner impaired’ 
by laborious thoughtfulness than by the labour of the limbs. as 

4. It should he also the solicitous and constant care of parents, 
when they place out their children in the world, to seek out mas- 
ters fox them who profess serious religion, who practise all moral 
virtues, and keep good order and eood: ‘hours in their family. The 
neclect of this concern has been the ruin of a thousand youths im 
our day; and notwithstanding the sensible mischief arising from this 
negligence, yet there is still too little care taken in a matter of. so 
great importance, 

This danger arises in a great degree from the auitoneraee ree 

af pleasures, that so generally prevails, and leads masters into par- 
ties and engagements, especially on the Lord’s day ; which not only 
occasions the neglect: of religious struction and_ family-pray er on 
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the evening of it, but sets an example to servants which they think 
themselves. authorized to follow, though it be generally to their own 
destruction. 

Thus much for this part of the addeation’of sons. But you will 
say then, what business of life must daughters be brought up to? 
I must confess when L have seen so many of this sex, who have 
lived well in the time of their childhood, grievously exposed to 
many hardships and poverty upon the death of their parents, I have 
often wished there were more of the callings or employments of life 
peculiarly appropriated to women, and that they were regularly 
educated in them, that there might be a better provision made for 
their support. Whatif all the carments which are worn by women, 
were so limited and restrained in the manufacture of them, that they 
should all be made only by their own sex? ‘This would go a great 
way toward relief in this case: and what if some of thes easier la- 
bours of life were reserved for them only ? But this is not my province. 

However it. may be as to this matter, it is the custom of. the 

nation, and indeed it hath been the custom of most nations and 
ages, to educate daughters in the knowledge of things that relate to 
the affairs of the household, to spin and to use the needle, both for 
making garments and for the ornaments of embroidery: they have 
been generally employed in the preparation of food, im the regular 
disposal of the affairs of the house for the conveniencies and accom- 
modations of human life, in the furniture of the rooms, and the 
elegancies of entertainment. ‘ Sarah made ready three measures 
of meal and kneaded it, and made cakes upon the hearth, Gen. xvni. 
6. And the women of Israel that were wise-hearted did spin with 
their hands, both blue, and PHP and scarlet, and fine linen, tor 
the tabernacle, Exod. xxxv. 25. Women shall bake your bread, 
Lev. xxvi. 16. Women sew pillows and make kerchiefs, Ezek. xi. 
18.” which words, though perhaps they are a metaphor im that 
text, yet denote the office or .w ork of women. And “ Dorcas made 
coats and garments for the poor,” Acts ix. 36,39. I might cite 
many ancient Heathen authors to prove the same thing among the. 
Greeks and Romans, if it were needful. 

Some of these things are the constant labours and cares sof wonten 
m our day, whereby they maintain themselves: the most laborious 
parts of them belong to the poor. And it is the opinion of the 
best judges, that, even im superior and wealthy circumstauces, every 
daughter should he so far instructed in them, as to know when 
they are performed aright, that the servant may not usuy p too much 
power, and impose on : the i ignorance of the mistress. Nature and 
providence seem to have designed these offices for the sex in all ages 
and in all nations, because while the men are engaged in harder and 
more robust labours, and are often called abroad on business, . the 
women are more geuerally accustomed to keep house. and dwell 
at home; and the “word: of God, as well as the custom of human 
life, recommends it. Tit. i..5. 1 Tim.v. 14. 
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| FEMALE EDUCATION. 
; sai hth 


ANY of the fair sex may certainly be considered as capable of 

a very high degree of improvement in intellectual pursuits, 

and all are as capable of instruction as men; and like them are ac- 
countable for their actions. ‘The greatest care should therefore be 
‘taken to instruct them in the principles of religion and morality, 
and to superintend and direct their whole conduct. An early at- 
‘tention to their minds and morals would render those in the humble . 
‘walks of life, diligent and faithful in their domestic capacity ; and 
‘when they became mothers, would render them more capable of im- 
‘str ucting their own children, and more attentive to their behaviour. 

In forming the minds of young women, particular care should 
‘be taken to point out those qualities which are most ornamental to 
their sex; such as cleanliness, neatness of dress, modesty 'y, sweetness 
of temper, industry, sobriety, and frugality. Young women thus 
educated will make it their study to acquire the proper accomplish- 
‘ments, and the distinguishing virtues af their sex, which will render 
them amiable in the eyes of prudent young men; and this will prove 
‘an additional motive to regularity and decency of behaviour. ' 

They should also be carefully instructed, when young, in all the 

branches of domestic economy, especially in the busmess of the 
‘kitchen, laundry, &c. ‘To be mistress of these necessary accom- 
‘plishments will be considered as real advantages, will recommend 
them to the attention of the wise and good, and w ‘ill compensate 
for the want of a fortune. 
‘ Young women should be deeply impressed with a sense of cha- 
‘racter, aud ear ly taught the infinite difference between virtue and 
‘vice, with the inseparable connection between mnocence and hap- 
‘piness on the one hand, and between guilt and misery on the other. 
Were this the case with young persons of both sexes, it would tend 
~ to restrain improper propensities, and would extinguish that taste 
‘for luxury and idleness, which is known to have ‘so “baneful an in- 
‘fluence on the strength, the population, and the prosperity, of a 
‘nation. 

Give ear then, ye fair daughters of Eve, to the instructions of 
‘pr udence, and let the precepts of truth smk deep into your hearts, 
‘so shall the charms of your minds add lustre to the elegance of your 
‘form, and your beauty, like the rose it resembles, shall retain its 
‘sweetness when its bloom is withered. , 

In the spring of youth, in the moriing of your days, when the 
eves of men gaze on you with apparent delight,” and nature whis- 
‘pers i in your ears the meaning of their looks : “ah Wlear with caution 
‘their seducing words : euard well vour hearty, nor listen too wil- 
tingly to their soft persuasions. 
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Remember that you are made to be the reasonable companions 
of the other sex; not the slaves of their passions, but to assist them 
in the toils of life, to soothe them “with your tenderness, and re- 
compense their cares with soft endearments. 

Who is she that wins the heart of man, that subdues him to 
Jove, and reigns in his breast? Lo! yonder she walks in maiden 
‘sweetness, with innocence in her mind and modesty in her cheek. 
Her hand seeks employment, her foot delights not in gadding abroad. 

She is clothed with neatness, she is fed with temperance, humi- 
lity and meekness are as a crown of glory encircling her head. On 
her tongue dwells peace, the sweetness of honey drops from her lips. 
‘Decency isin all her words, in her answers are mildness and truth. 

Submission and obedience are the lessons of her life, and peace 
and happiness are her reward. Before her steps walks prudence,. 
and virtue attends at lier right hand. Her eye speaks softness and 
love, but discretion with a seeptre sits on her brow. 

The tongue of the licentious is dumb in her presence, the awe 
of her virtue keeps them silent. When scandal is busy, and the 
fame of her neighbour is tossed from tongue to tongue, if charity and 
good nature open not her mouth, the finger of silence rests on her lip. 

Her breast is the mansion of goodness, and therefore she suspects 
no evil in others. 

Happy were the man that should make her his wife: happy the 
child that shall call her mother. She presides in. the house, and | 
there is peace; she commands with judgment, and is obeyed. 

She arises in the morning, she considers her affairs, and appoints: 
to every one their proper business. Fhe care of ler family is her 
whole delight, to that alone she applies her study, and elegance 
with frugality is seen in her mansion. 

The prudence of her management is an honour to her husband, 
and he hears her praise with a secret delight. She informs the 
minds of her children with wisdom: she fashions their. manners 
from the example of her own goodness. : ; 

‘Phe word of her mouth is the law of their youth, the motion 
‘of her ‘eye commands their obedience. She speaks, and her ser- 
vants fly; she points, and the thingis done: for the law of love is 
in their hearts, and her kindness adds wings to their feet. . 

In prosperity she is not puffed up: in adversity she heals the 
wounds of fortune with patience. 

The troubles of her husband are alleviated by her counsels, and 
sweetened by her endearments: he putteth his heart in her bosom, 
and receiveth comfort. Happy is the man that hath made her his 
wife: happy the child that calieth her mother. 


It is a necessary and important part of ‘the education of a young 
woman who wishes to fill some ‘respectable place im society, and 
to pass comfortably thro’ the world, that she should be able to read 
aif write her mother tongue with propriety ; and to this end, I would 

ae : 
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advise that she endeavour to study the English language grammuti- | 
cally, which is.essential. to her speaking or. writing ‘it gracefully. 
And as this work is intended to comprise every thing that appears 

calculated to promote the best interests of the female sex, and to 
qualify them to. fill with credit and comfort those situations in life 
in which Providence may place them, it will be necessary here to 
introduce a short system of English grammar, by attending to which 
they, will with greater facility obtain a competent knowledge of this 
Important part Y of education. 

The following system, is. very concise, and yet it will be found suf 
ficient, if well digested, to afford a considerable degree of acquaint- 
ance with the subject of English grammar—and when this is w ell 
understood, I would recommend Murr ay’s Grammar, and Exercises. 

The best method of learning, is to endeavour to understand one 
part fully before -you proceed to another. Begin with the article, 
and when you understand that well (which you will find perfectly 
easy) then proceed to the oun, and so to the other parts in their 
regular order. Do not go too fast, and endeavour not only to get 
the. different parts of speech fixed in your menzory, but reduce them 
to practice—mark them as you converse, and BEY, will soon become 
familiar to you. 


\ 


A CONCISE 
ENGLISH GR GRAMMAR. 
aNGLISH GRAMMAR is the art of spealale or writing tie 


English language properly. 
3 Of the Parts of Spaschs 

Some grammarians divide them into four only; nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, and. particles. Such include the noun, pronoun, and 
adjective, in the word noun. ‘Lhe verb and participle, in the-verb. 
‘The adverb stands alone. ‘The article, conjunction, preposiioty : 
and interjection, in the word particle. 

‘Those who say there are nine parts of speech, include the par ti- 
ciple in the. yerb. But whether they: say there are four parts of 
“speech, or seven, or eight, or nine, all, in general, make use of ten 
parts of speech in their explanations. “ee WR: 

EXAMPLE, 
Of the ten sorts of words, or Parts of Speech. 
ib FA.ni Bccktid dP yr ea ny im 
How rapid my moments in flight, 
4 2. enlace 2 a 
That bring the last messenger near ; 
‘My day is approaching to night, - 
Bsa nk uaale shu Sasha \ ds Divicee Serb “halle gh ts iam eaiaas 
And, ah! the dread night that I fear. Si ..ue well os Gt 
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In the foregoing lines the words fhe, are articles. Moments, 
Slight, messenger, dan ly, night, are nouns, or substantives. Ltapid, 
‘dread, are adjectives. M, Y; that, I, are pronouns. Bring, 1 as, fear, 
are verbs. Approaching, is a par ticiple. How, near, are adverbs. 
And, isa conjunction. In, to, are prepositions. Ah, is an iter jection. 

EXPLANATION. 

1. The article; prefixed to substantives, to pomt them out, and 
to shew how far their signification extends. 2. The substantive, ' or 
noun; being the name of any thing conceived to subsist. 3. ‘The 
adjective; a i added to the noun, to express the quality of it. 4. The 
pronoun; standing instead of the noun. 5. "The verb ; signifying 
to be, todo, or to'suffer. 6. The participle ; partaking of the na- 
ture of the verb. 7. The adverb ; added to verbs, to adjectives, 
aud also to other adverbs, to express some circumstance belonging 
to them. 8. The preposition; put. before nouns and pronouns 
chiefly, to connect them with other words, and to show’ their rela- 
tion to those words. 9. The conjunction; connecting sentences 
together. 10. The interjection; thrown in to express the affection 
of the speaker, though unnecessary with ‘Tespect to the construction 
of the sentence. 

Of the Article. | 

The article is a wor d set before nouns, to limit or determine their 

signification. Prcid Ripe 

oT here are three articles, a, an, and the. © 

A, is called the indefinite article, because it does not define the 
particular meaning of the word to'‘which it is pr efixed ; ; asa book, 
aman; 1. e. any book, any man. 

The called the defiitite. article, because it fixes the meaning {6 
one particular things as, ¢e book, the man; 1. e. that particulat 
book, that particular man. 

An, is set before words which*begin with a eee 5 as, an eye, 
an artist, an oration. 

Words that begin with fh, @, or an, may be set before them; 
but if the A be not sounded, the arti¢le an only is used; as, an 
heir, az herb. The, is eget! before words hoth of wip singular and ° 
as number ; as, the man, the men. 

Of the Noun, or Substantive. 

A noun, or SRiatr: is the name of aly person, place, or 
thing, of which we can have any conception. A noun common, 13 
that which is common to a whole kind of things ; as man, town, river. 

A noun proper, is that by which we express the indlivid tual 

erson, or thing; as, George, ‘London, Humber. 

There are two nniibiers; the singular, which speaks of one 
thing ; as river; and the plural Which speaks of more » than one, 
as rivers, 


=o) we 


OF Case 
Some grammarians say that the nouns have three cases; the no- 
mitiative, the genitive (or possessive,) and the objective. But ifa 
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ease be the different ending or variation of the noun (as.is generallv 
understood) the English language has but one case for nouns, and 
that is the genitive, or possessive case, which denotes property, or 
possession; which is formed by adding (s) with an apostrophe be- 
fore it, to the former noun, when twa | nouns come together which - 
belong to each other; as, man’s beard: or it may be expressed by 
the preposition. of, without the sign of the case, as, the beard. of 
the man; Joseph’s book, or the book of Joseph. Or, when the 
noun ends with an (s), sometimes the. apostrophe is used without 
another s, as Thomas’ book. 

The relation which nouns bear to each other, in the Enclish lan- 
guage, Is expressed by the prepositions; so that thereis no necessity 
for the learner to puzzle himself with the cases of nouns. 

The cases which belong to the pronouns will be explained in the 
proper place. 

There are three genders; the masculine (or the vides the femi- 
nine (or the female), and the neuter, which is neither male nor fe- 
male ; to such we apply the word, zt, as field, house, tree. 

Neutet nouns, though the names of manimate things; yet, bya 
thetorical fiction, are often exhibited as persons, and have given to 
them the masculine or feminine gender, as, “ Heaven his wonted 
face renew.” “ The sun rejoiceth to run Ais course.” - “ The 
moon gives light, but not her own.” The church, ships, &e. &e, 
have the feminine gender. 

Adjectives. 

The adjective i is a word which exprasies the nature, property, or 
quality of the noun; as, a black man; a strong horse; an o/d man; 
a fine woman. A a noun has two adjectives, as, a wise 
apd good man. .A woman virtuous and fair. 

The adjective admits of degrees of com parison there are three 
degrees ; the positive, good: the comparative, better: and the su- 
perlative, best. 

Tine, finer, finest; tall, taller, tallest; bad, worse, worst ; little, 
less, least; strong , Stronger, strongest. 

Double comparatives, “and superlatives, are very improper, and 
should not be used; suchas, he is more wiser than I: he is the 
most wisest. It should be, he is wiser than 1: he is the most wise, 
or wisest. 

Pronoun. 

A pronoun is a word put instead of a noun, to prevent the too 
frequent repetition thereof. In the pronoun are to be considered, 
the person, number, gender, and case. Pronouns have three per- 
sons in the singular number: the first person is J; the second bows 


the third, he, or she, or it. 


There are also three persons in the plural number. The first per- 
son is we; the second ye, or you; and the third they. The pro- 
noun has three cases: the nonnative, or the person who does 
gomehning ig, as, LT love; the genitive, or possessive, a5 mre. , The 
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‘objective, which immediately follows the verb, ang | is the ub; ect 
of its action, as, I love Aim. | 
_ The personal pronouns may be declined in the following mauner, 
First Person. 
Singular. — Plural. 


Nominative, I, We. 
Possessive, ~ Mine, — Ours. 
Qf Objective, Me, Us. 
| | SECOND PERSON. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Thou, _ Ye, or you. 
Possessive, Thine, Yours. 
Objective, Thee, You. 
: “Tuirp Person. 
| Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, He, or she, or it. They. 
Possessive, His, or her’s, or it’s. Theirs. 
Objective, Him, or her, or it. Them. 


e pronouns, who, which, what, and that, are called relative, 
because each relates to a noun, Lge 1s called the antecedent. 
Who is used in speaking of persons; which, in speaking of things ; 
and what and that are used in speaking both of persons and 
things. | 

Who is thus declined. 


| Singular, Plural. 
Nominative, ) W ho, Seay Who. 
Possessive, Whose, Whose. 
Objective, Whom, Whom. 

Its compound, whosoever, is also declined in a similar manner. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nominative, Whosoever, Whosoever. 
Possessive, Whosesoever, W hosesoever. 
Objective, Whomsoever, Whomsoever. 


_, The Kf oa pronouns are, this, that, other: they define and 
limit the extent of the common name, or general term, to which 
they either refer, or are joined. This and these refer to something 
present : that and those, to something more remote. The ee 
nite pronouns are such as are unlimited in their extent; such as, 
whoever, whosoever, whomsover, whatever, airy; i.e. any person— 
persons, or things without exception. 

The distributive pronouns are; each, every, ey they mark 
the individuals, persons, or things which make up a number. One 
and another, are used as pronouns, as, ove sees; one’s own. Ano- 
ther may.do it: anofher’s burden, 

_ Who, which, aud what, are fr aqnendly used in interr ogation, or 
asking questions, as, who did it? which is it? what did he say? 
My,. thy, her, our, your, their, are called pronominal sane. 
Own and self'are some! times Joined to the above, as, my own se eff 1 

2. 1D 
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my se/f did it, with my own hands. My and thy become mine and 
thine when the noun. following begins with a vowel or an h mute. 

That the learner may acquire the knowledge of the pronouns 
with little trouble, I shall set them before her in one view, without 
any explanation. 

I, thou, he, she, it, its, we, ye, you, they, vi her, her’s, his, my, 
thy, im mine, thine, our, ours, your, your’s, their, their’s, me, thee, us, 
them, who, whose, whom, which, what, that, ‘this, these, those, 
other, others, auother, another’s, whoever, w Nannie whomsoever, 
whatsoever, whatever, any, some, each, every, either, ge, one’s, 
self, himself, hisself, itself, themsely es. 

Of Verbs. 

A verb isa word which expresses being, or doing, or suffering, 1. €. 
the receiving of an action. 

The verb which expresses being, is, by some, called the substan 
tive-verb, as J am, thou art, he zs, Il may be, &c. 

A verb active, or transitive, expresses an action, and supposes an 
agent and an object: as, [love James. He conqueredThomas. He, 
is the agent, conquer’ ed the action, or verb, and T’ homas the object. 

A verb passive expresses suffering, or the receiving of an action, 
and implies an agent and object Tike a verb active, but with this 
difference, that the object of a passive verb takes the lead, and is 
followed by theagent; as, James is beaten by me. Here me is the 
agent, and James is the object. 

; “A verb neuter expresses an action, that has no particular eiicct: 
as, I walk, he sleeps, they ride. This verb has no objective case. 

A verb has two numbers, the singular and plural ; “and three per- 
sons, corresponding with the three personal pronouns. There are 
ion Beet ee or moods: 

. The indicative mode,. which barely mentions the aire or 
asks a question ; as, I walle! if love, he feared: do they fear? 

2... phe subjunctive, which has a condition expressed, or under- 
stood ; or a Supposition, as, I could love, if thou love me. . 

8 Tire imperatii oe, whith commands a thing to be done, as, love 
thou ; fear ye; let him fear. . 

4, The infinitive, which has neither number nor person, and 1s 
known by the preposition fo, as, to love, to fear, to walk. ~ 

Time, or Tense. 

There are three times in which an action may be expressed, as, 
present, past, and future. But many grammarians haye added two 
more to them, and called them the pre-ter -imperfect, and the pre-_ 
ter-pluperfect ; which make five times, or tenses, in which an 
action may be. expressed. 

ie The present tense, or time, as, I walk ; ; 1. e. am now walking. 

T he pre-ter-imper fect, which speaks of the time imper- 
fetly past ; as, T walked. ° 

iyi. ae pre-ter-perfect, which speaks of the time perfectly past ; 

@ % have walked; i. e. have finished my W alk, Stl 
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4. The pre-ter-pluperfect, which speaks of the time more than 
perfectly past; as, t had walked; i. e. finished my walk some timeago. 
5. Future, which speaks of thé time to come ; as, I shall, or will 
walk, again at some future opportunity. 
aitias Ofithe Panticiples. hoe oy 
A participle is a word derived from a verb, (as, loving, from 
love; fearing, from fear; &c. &c.} and partakes of the nature of 
a verb and adjective; as, | am learning ; to have learned ; these are 
from the verb, and are participles. (A learned man; a loving 
woman ; are adjectives.) | a4} 
_ The participle ending in ing, in the present time; and ed, in the 
imperfect ; are called regular : as, active loving, passive loved. 
. Of Auxiliary Verbs. | 
Those are called auxiliary verbs, which are used in forming the 
modes and tenses of all other verbs: the following are defective, 
and may be thus varied. 
Present time, singular number; I can, thou canst, he can. 
Plural; We can, ye can, they can. Rit 
Imperfect, singular; I-could, thou could’st, he could. 
Plural ; We could, ye could, they could. 
Present tense, smgular ; I may, thou may’st, he may. 
Plural ; We may, ye may, they may. 
Imperfect; I might, thou mightest, he might, &c. 
Present, singular; I shall, thou shalt, he shall. ae 
Imperfect; Should, should’st, &c. &c. will, wilt, would, would’sty 
must, ought, oughtest, Xc. &c. 
A conjugation is the manner of varying thé verbs through their 
persons and modes. | 
The auxiliary verb, have, is thus varied. ) 
Indicative Mood. | 
Present tense, singular number; | have, thou hast, he has, or hath.* 
Plural; We have, ye have, they have. : 
Imperfect tense, singular ; I had, thou had’st, he had. 
Plural; We had, ye had, they had. , 
Perfect tense; [ have had, thou hast had, he has’ had. 
$ Plural; We have had, ye have had, they have had. . 
¢ Pre-ter-pluperfect, singdlar number; I had had, thou hadst had, 
he had had. 
Plural ; We had had, ye had had, tliey had had. 
Future, singular ; [ shall or will have, thow shalt or wilt have, 
he shall or will have. 
Plural ; We, ye, they, shall or will have. 
a ee ee ee 
* Has, in the third person singular, is peculiarly adapted to thé 
familiar stile ; as, the horse has to run for it; the manhasit. Haru; 
1s adapted to the solemn stile, as, “ He who is’ mighty Aath done 
great things.” cake ey 
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| Subjuncttce Moile. haw ont 
at conanion: or tube is always understood in this ste, es as 
venerally expressed by the conditional word, ir; and sometimes by, 
THOUGH; UNLESS, &c. &c. So that the berb is not varied, as ih 
the indicative mode. The second and third persons are the same as 
the first, and the plural verbs.* 
AS, Present, singular; If I have, if thou have, if hé naa. 
Or, Present singular; i I may rake if thou may a, if he 
miay have. . 
Plural; Hf we may hare if ye aay have, if they inkl} have. 
Imperfect, singalar’ : Tf I might havé, if thou might have, if he 
* micht have. - 
Plural ; If we might have, if ye might have, if they might 
have. | 
Perfect, singular; If I may have had, if thou may have had, if 
he may have had. | 
Plural; If Wwe may have had, if ye may have had if they 
may ‘have had: 
Pre-ter-pluperfect, smgular; If I might have had, if thou might 
have had, if he might have had. 
Plural ; If we might have had, if ye might have had, if they 
might have had. 
Future ; If I should then have had, if thou should then have had, 
&c. Ke, Xe. 


v 
\. 


Imperative Mode. 
Singular number; Have thou, let him have. 
Plural ; Have ye, let them have. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Present time; To have. Perfect; To have had. 
Participles. 
Active; Having. Passive; Ilad: 
The Bi apa’ verb, to be, is conjugated thus: 
~ Indicative Mode. 
_ Present time, singular number; [ am, thor art, he is. 
Plural; We are, ye are, they are. 
Imperfect singular; I was, thou wast, he was. 
P lural ; We vere ye were, they were. 


* When a condition, or abibts is hot understood, but the pro- 
priety, possibility, or liberty, &c. of an action or event is'expressed 
only, then itis by some graummarians called the POTENTIAL MODE; 
and the auxiliary verb is varied after the manner of the indicative 
mode,—as, Linay have, thou imay’st have, he may have, &c. I 
might have, thou might’ st have, he might have, &c, Lmay léve, 
that maystlove, he may love, &c; I “miglit love, thou might’st 
love, he might love, &e. I may have loved, ‘thou. may’st have loved, 
he may have loy te Ke. . i203 
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Perfect, singular; [ have been, thou hast been, he has been. 
Plural; We have been, ye have been, they have been. 
Pre-ter- -plaperfect, singular ; I had been, thou hadst been, he had 
been. = 
Plural ; We had been, ye had been, they had been. 
Future, singular ; ; LE shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt be, ‘he 
shall or will be. 
Plural; We shall or will be, ye shall or wall be, they shall 
_or will’ Be. 
Subjunctive Mode. Tr, &e. 
Present tense singular; If I be, if thou be, if he be. 
Plural; If we be, if you be, if they be. 
If I were, if thou were, if he were. ale 
If we were, if ye were, if they were. 
Or, Present tense, singular; If I may be, if thou may be, if he 
_ may be. 
Plural; If we may be, if ye may be, if they may be. 
Imperfect singular ; [f I might be, if thoumight be, af he might be. 
Plural ; if we might be, if ye might be, if they might be. 
Perfect, singular; If I may have been, if thou may have been,. 
if he may have been; 
Plural; If we may have been, if ye may have been, if they 
may have’ been. 
Pluperfect, singular; If I might have been, af thou might have 
been, if he might Arhive Been. 
Plural ; Ef we might, if ye might, af they slight have been, 
Future; If I should then have been, Xc. &c. 
Imperative Mode. 
Present time; Be‘thou. Let him be.. 
Plural; Be ye, Let them be. 
Participles. 
Active, Being. _ Passive, Been. 
The old auxiliary verb, to do, is conjugated thus : 
Indicative mode, smgular number I do, thou doest, he does, 
or doth. 
Plural; We do, ye do, they do. 
Imperfect, singular; I did, thou didst, he did. 
Plural ; We did, ye or you did, they did. 
Particinles. : 
Active, Doing. Passive, Done. 
The peculiar force of the several auxiliary verbs should be ob- 
served. Do, and did, mark the action itself, or the time of i if, with 
ereater force tind’ disthictor They ‘are aise of frequent use mn In- 
Lterrogative and negative sentences. Let, expresses permission, 


commanding, praying, exhorting. 


May and might, ‘express the possibility of doing a thing; can 
and could the | power. Must is sometimes brought m tor an- helper, 
and denotes necessity. 

% 
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Of regular Verbs. Fiat 
The regular verb in its imperfect time ends in ed : as le loved ; 
fear, fear ed; burn, burned, &c. The verbs which do not end in ed 
in the preter-imperfect time or sense, are called irregular. | 
Regular verbs are conjugated or varied thus: 
Inpicative Moop. — 
Present Time. 


. 1 love, — ( We love, 
Sing. } Boo lovest, Pin} Ye love, 
He loves, or loveth. They love. 
Imperfect. | 
I loved, We loved 
Sing. } Brow loved’st, Plur. Aye loved, 
| He loved. They loved. 
Preterperfect. | : 
I have loved, We have loved. 
Sing. } Thow hast loved, Plur. }¥e have loved, 
He has loved. They have loved. 
? Preterpluperfect. | ; 
| ‘I had loved, We had loved, 
Sing. 4 Thou hadst loved, Plur }¥e had loved, 
(He had loved. . They had loved. 


Future. 
- I shall or will love, - We shall or will love, 
Sing } Thou shalt or wilt love, Plu }¥ shall or will love, 
‘He shall or will Tove. They shall or will love. 


SupsunctTivE Mone. [If, though, unless. 


Present. 
T love; : “We love, 
Singular, } Thou love, Plural, }¥: love. 
.He love. SAE, love. 


I may love, fe We may love, 
Singular, J hoa may love, Ploral, }¥e may love, 7 
Bh He may love. They may love _ 


| Imperfect. 
I might love, We might love, 
Sing. J Phot might love, Plur. } Ye might love, © 
He might love. They might love. 
Preterperfect: or m™ 
I may have loved, We may have loved, 
Sing. | Thos may have loved, Plu. } xe may have loved, 
He may have loved. They may have loved. 
Preterpluperfect. 
I might have loved, We might have loved, 
Sing } Thon might have lead, Plu. tf might have loved, 
He might have loved. They might have loved. 


’ 
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Future. 
{ may then have had loved, &c. &c. &c. 


Imperative Moop, 
Present. 
; Love thou _ ¢ Love ye, 
Sing. | Let him Nie. Plur. | Let ae love. 
bolo. Moop, or Mopkr. 
Present; To love. Perfect; To have loved. 
Participles. 
Active; Loving. Passive; Loved. 
Of Ir regular Verbs. 

Verbs are said to be irregular which do not form their preter- 
imperfect tense, and their ‘participle perfect in ed, but in some 
other manner. It is in this only that we distinguish a regular, 
from an irregular verb. 

Many ver ‘bs which ‘were formerly used in their regular form, 
are now become irregular by contraction: as from bercave; bereft, 
for bereaved. Creep, crept, for creeped. Dzeam, dreamt, for dream. 
ed. Geld, gelt, for gelded. | Snatch, snatcht, for snatched. , Stop, 
stopt, for stopped, &c. | 

Some verbs have the present, the preter-imperfect time, and the 
participle perfect and passive, all alike, without any variation: as, 1 
cast, I cast, cast. Cost, cost, cost. Cut, cut, cut. Hit, hit, hit. 
Hurt, and spread, and split, &e. 

The past time, and passive participle, a are alike in all our regu- 
lar verbs, though very different in many zrregulurs. Tnattention to 
this observation has introduced a barbarous idiom of speech, which 
prevails very much in common conversation, and is too much au- 
thorized by the example of some of our best writers. Thus we 
say, he-begun, for he began: he drunk, for he drank: he run, for 
he ran. And the past time is frequently used for the participle ; 
as, | had wrote, for I had written: 1t was wrote, for it was written : 
I have drank, chose, bid, &c. for I have drunk, chosen, bidden, &c. 

Dr. Lowth introduces many examples of the hike specimens of 
bad English, from some of our best jauthors—As, “ Words inter- 
wove with sighs found out their way.’ 

« And to his faithful servant hath in place 
bore witness gloriously.” 

« And envious darkness, ere they could return, 
had stole them from me.” 

“ The fragant brier was wove between.” 

“ T will scarce think you have swam in a gondola.” 

_ Repeats you verses wrote on glasses.” 

« Tllustrious virtues, who by turns have rose.” 

“ Some philosophers.Aave mistook.” | 

“ ‘Too strong to be shook by his enemies.” &c. &c. 

Whatever sanction ¢ustom may have given to this kind of 
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errors, yet the absurdity of them is manifest. We should be im- 
mediately shocked at such. expressionsas, I have kugw, I have, SAW, 
Thave gave, &c. But our ears are grown familiar with, 1 have 
wrote, l have drank, Ihave bore, ae Tees which are altogether as 


- barbarous. 
» QF, yi ff 

An adverb is a word sometimes joined toa verb, an adjective, a 
participle, or another adverb, to, express the quality, or some cir- 
cumstance thereof; and to uke their particular signification. To 
a verb; he dr inks fr eely. ‘To an adjective; a very bad man. To 
a par ticiple ; he ‘ts cunningly devising fables Lo ‘another adverb ; 
it is very likely to come to \pass, 

Some few adverbs admit of degrees of comparison like adjectives, 
as, Well,: better, best—-Soon, sooner, saonest—Often, oftener, 
oftenest. There are many adverbs of, different. kinds, as many/as 
there are circumstances of an action. ‘They, may be reduced. to 
the foliowing particulars, . viz.’ adverbs of lume, place, order, num- 
ber, quantity, quality, afirmings denying, interregating » comparing, 
and explaining. 

Adverbs of time, aye, Now, then, pe by and by,. afore, 
agai, any while, any longer, at any time, lately, yesterday, already, 
before, to-morrow, heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago, here- 
after, henceforth, ace ard, daily, seldom, ever, Beyer...) 

Adder tt of * place; 4 as, | Here, there, within, without, upwards, 
downwards, hriher, thither, toward, towards, above, below, this way, 
that-way, ‘where, AO Eg some where, every where, no where, - 
apart, together, forward, backward, pues hitherward, thither ward, 
seaihonreat thences whe 


‘Adverbs of quantity, as, Much, enough, any, more; at anh 
somewhat, something, nothing. 

Adverbs of quality, 2S, Well, bravely, greatly, lowly, wisely, 
slowly, warily, happily, justly, ardently, prudently, constantly, &c. 

» Adverbs of affirming, as; Yes, yea, verily, truly, indeed, cer- 
ids, aye, amen. 

Adverbs of denying, as, Nay, no, Reb agallé no wise, by no means. 

Adverbs of inter rogation, as, How? how ane why? wherefore! 
avhither ? when? . 

Adverbs of doubting, as, If, haply, perhaps, s ciadiesades Sebi; | 

Adverbs of comparing , as, So, as, more, less, least, very, almost, 
well nigh, alike, too, daher wise, hhetase; as it were, rather, Seni 

Adverds of Explaining, as, Namely, to wit... 

Most of the adverbs. may he known Soom adjectives. by: Sutitte a 
substantive after them: if it be an adverb, it will make nonsense ; 
but being joined to an adjective, .a verb, a participle, or: another.” 
adverb, it will: make good sense... ‘T here ‘are many words : which 
lare nsed as adjectives, and adverbs : there are others which are psed 
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48 substantives and adverbs.—In such cases a little consideration 
will determine to what part of speech they belong. 

To-day and yesterday, are sometimes substantives, and some- 
times adverbs; as, to-day is like yesterday returned: here they are 
noun substantives. 3 | 

Thomas came yesterday, and will return to-day : here they are 
adverbs of time. Many adverbs are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /y, as like, likely, sincere, sincerely, &c. &c. 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions are ‘so called because they are commonly set be- 
fore words, to which they are applied, and ‘express the relation or 
connexion between them. | 

One great use of prepositions in English is, to express those 
relations which in some languages are marked by cases. The pre- 
positions are put before nouns, pronouns, and sometimes before 
‘and after verbs—as, he came from home: ‘tis here before the noun,, 
‘He came with her: ’tis here before the pronoun. Zo love—f 
passed by. In the former ’tis before, and in the latter after the 
verb. 7 

A preposition may be frequently known by adding a noun or pro- 
noun in the objective case to it, aud if it make good sense, ’tis a 
preposition. The separable prepositions are—above, below, about, 
around, after, before, against, among, amongst, at, behind, be- 
neath, between, betwixt, beyond, beside, by, concerning, for, from, 
under, in, into, out of, of, on, over, to, through, unto, upon, : 
with, within, without, Sc. &c. ; 

Many of the above are sometimes adverbs—as, My record is: 
above: an adverb of place. She sits above him: a preposition 
set before the pronoun. She is weeping below: an adverb, &c. &c. 

Some prepositions are also prefixed to words, and become a part 
of them; such are called inseparable : as, a, abide; be, bedeck ;. 
con, conjoin ; mis, mistake: and many others—as, ante, anti, cir-. 
cum, co, contra, counter, dis, e, en, extra, mtro, mis, meta, 
over, out, fore, op, per, pre, preter, peri, re, retro, se, sub, sub- 
ter, super, syn, un, up, &c. &c. 

hal Of Conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a word that serves to conjoin or connect the 
several words or parts of a sentence, or sentences, together; and 
thereby shew their dependence on one another. There are several 
sorts of them—as, R i 

1. Copulative, which connect the sentence, are, and, also, arid 
sonietimes with. is ) a 

2, Disjunctives, which imply a relation of separation, are, or, . 
nor, either, neither, but, except, whether, whether or not, unless. 

33 Lilatives, such as inply an inference, are, therefore, where- 
fore, seeing, i as much, 3 . 

4. Causal, which express a cause, are, for, because, so since, 
NYG) that. ’ : 
2. F 


‘ 
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5. Concessives, which imply concession or permission, are, though. 
although, yet, albeit, nolwithstanding. 

6. Conditionals, implying a condition, or doubt, are, if provided, 
if indeed, of so be, Ke. Ke. 
Some conjunctions are used in pairs, and answer to each other—as, 

As, as—He is as good as great. 

As, so—As is the. father, so are the Mitten es 

As thou doest to others, so shall it be done to thee. 

Although, yet— Although she is witty, yet she is not wise. 

Whether, or—Whether is it he, or she that did it? 

Lither, 0r—Either he or she didat. 

Neither, nor— Neither he nor she did it. 

Sa, that—! Chey are so poor, that they cannot live. 

‘They are so proud that they will not be taught. : vet if 

Tnterjections. . it 


Spitaricetions are little imperfect words, which ‘expresssaome: 


sudden emotion of the mind, aud are thrown in between the. parts.of 
a sentence, without making any other alterationin it. ‘There areas; 
many kinds of them as there Sre.w avs of expressing the different 
emotions or passions of the mind —Those of admiration, are, Be- 
hold! lo! strange !—'Those of sorrow, are, Ah ! O! oht alas |—— 
Those of joyful salutation, are, Hail! all hail | 


jes! ue 00H RB YN HAE: Sad: ams Bees 


f 


» Syntax is the disposing: of words in their right case, gender, 


nuiBler, person, mood, tense, and place, ina sentence. . dixample.. 
Good boys arg not beaten: Here the words are placed. according 
to Syntax; whereas should I say, Beaten not are boys, good, it, 
would be iithiritel isAtle® ; because here is no syntax in this sentence. 

‘Phere are two kinds of seritences, viz, simple e and compound, 

A simple sentence is that wherem there is but one Verb, | a 
one nominative word of. the iE either eA pressed or under-, 
stood; as, the boy reads. . 

SAY compound sentence is two ptiies sentences joined | together 
i a conjunction, or by a relative; as, who, which, that; ov bya, 
comparative word ; as, so, as, suc, so many, as many, more than: 

as, | am diligent, ‘aden you are negligent Pe Isa naughty boy, 
who deserves correction. 

‘Anominative word is the wor nd that goes sires the “heh, and 
answers to the question whd, or what ; as, boys Plays W here j it mY 
be asked, Wio do play § ? Answer, Coys: : 

The nominative ‘case or word alwa ays goes hefoat ithe verb, eX-, 


cept when a question is asked, and then the 1 ‘nominative dase fol- i" 


laws the verb, or more comtionly. the sign of- the verb ; as, Did 
Johns ¥0 to LAnaGi } > Do I neglect ny buéiness par 


The -verb must ‘be of the same number and person with the. a 


nominative word; as, I stand, thou standest, he standeth 5 not 


I standest, thow standeth, he etd Athy , ees 


. 
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If two or more substantives smegular come together, the verb 
maust be put to the plural number; as, Peter and John fight. 

When a verb follows a noun of multitude, it must be put in 
the plural, when ‘circumstances absolutely determine the case to 
be more than one; butit is most commouly of the smgular num- 
ber; as, ‘The multitude is very noisy; ‘Lhe heap i is removed. 

Nouns which follow verbs, aud. are governed by them, are 
sometimes in the genitive case; as, ake pity of me: sometimes 
the dative; as, I gave a book to the master: and sometimes the 
accusative ; as, I love my master. 

The vocative is no part of the sentence, but only the person 
to whom the sentence is-addressed, and is always of the second 
person singular or plural ; as, John, where have you been, bat you 
have staid so leng? 

The ablative is always governed by some preposition expr essed 
or understood; such as, in, with, thr ough, for, from, by, and 
than: as, he took it from me; he weut with you. 

Of Transposition. 

» Transposition i is the placing of words out of their natural order, 
to render the sound of them more agreeable to the ear. 

Example. lt cannot-be avoided but that scandal will arise, and 
differences will grow, in the Church of God, so long as there 1s 
wickedness on earth; or malice in hell. : 

Transposed. It cannot be avoided, so long as there is wicked- 
ness on earth, or malice in hell, but that. scandal .will afive,iva and 
differences will grow, in the Chareh of God. 

Of the Eltipsis. 

An Ellipsis is the leaving out of words ina sentence ; as, 

1. When a word bas been mentioned just before, and may be 
supposed to be kept in mind; therefore in a relative sentence, 
the antecedent, or foregone w ord, 18 seldom repeated ; as, L bought 
the Set which (book) Tread. 

2. When any word is to be immediately mentioned, if it can be 
well understood, it ought to be left out in the forhiey part ; as, 
Drink yered (wine) or white wine ? 

3. When the thought is expressed by some other means; as, point- 
‘Ing to a man, you eed not say, livho isthat man? but W ‘hoi is that? 

4. Those words, which upon the mentioning of others must 
_ needs be supposed to be meant, may be left atts as, When you 
come Lo St. Paul's (chureh) then turn to the left (hand). 

OF Abbreviation. 
<4 pimeiaetitibin’ 3 isa contraction or abridgment of a “word or pas- 
sage, by leaving out part of the letters, or substituting other marks 
or Pohatheranta in the room of words ; as, 7i’s, for it is, Pil for I will. 
Woful. for Worshipful, can’t for cannot, Nov. for November, Esq. 
for Esquire, Bart. for Baronet, D. Derfor Doctor’ of Divinity, 
Hants. for Hampshire, Matt. for ming a ess for Wilham, 
&c. for et cetera, and so forth. ieee 


. 
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Contractions ought to be avoided as much as possible, unless it 
‘be for. one’s own private use, and where it would be ridiculous to: 
write them at length; as Mr. for Master, Mrs. for Mistress, &c. 
It argues likewise a disrespect and slighting to use contractions to 
our superiors, and is often. puzzling to others. : 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING. 
. ae Paiatahee 


[ T is necessary to be provided with good pens, ink, and paper, 
likewise a flat ruler for sureness, and a round one for dispatch ; 
with a leaden plummet or pencil to rule lines. pre 
The principal things to be aimed at, in order to write any hand, 
well, are these two: first, to get an exact notion or idea of a good 
letter, which may be done by. frequent and nice observation of a 
correct copy: the other.is, to get.such a command of hand, as to: 
be able to express, with the pen, the idea upon the paper; which 
is attained by constant aud careful practice after, good examples. 
The learner being informed. of the. nrost, necessary things to. be 
obseryed in the practice of the hand he intends to be master of, I 
shall, therefore, mention some. things to be generally observed im; 
writing. 
1. The essential properties of’ a good) piece of writing, are, a. 
due proportion of the characters. throughout the whole; a just 
distance. between the letters themselves, as well as. the words; a 
matural leaning or inclination of the letters one to another; toge~ 
ther with a clean smooth stroke, performed with a masterly: bold-. 
ness and freedom. — 7 2 | DSA 
The. proportion of the several letters; in most hands, is generally 
regulated, by the o and 7; therefore let the making, of them be the- 
first of your care and practice, and the other: letters must be of 
the. same. fulness of stroke as they are. 1 ;' 
The proportion and shape of the letters: in avy hand ought to: 
be. the. same, whether they are written in a large, or small size; — 
therefore, let every hand be first learned in) a) large character;: 
which will not only fix the idea of a good: letter sooner im your, 
mind, but also give you a much greater freedom, and im a shorter 
- time, than in writing the smal] way. It is:certain, that the lesser _ 
is always contained. in the greater; and he who attains to write: 
any hand large, may soon write it as simall as hespleases.. (“7 


2, Hold your pen betweenthe two fore-fingersiextended almost _ 
straight, and the thumh bending. a little outward, and: in your nghti . 
hand, with, the hollow. side of your pen downwards, and the nib — 


flat ypon the paper : let it rest between the twoupper joints of the, 


* 
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fore-finger, and upon the end of ihe middle one, about an inch: 
from the nib of the pen; the end of the little finger, and that which 
is next to it, bent m towards the palm of the hand, about half an 
inch distant from the end of the middle finger. Let the book or 
paper lie directly before you, and your hand rest only on the tip of 
your little finger ; let no other part of your arm or wrist touch the 
paper or desk; let your elbow be almost close to your side, and 
the pen pointed towards the outer part of the mght shoulder: rest 
your left arm very lightly between the wrist and elbow, keeping 
your body upright, and from touching the desk. And for the 
the slope hands, turn your left side a little towards the desk; but 
in the upright ones, let the body be directly before it, and the nght 
elbow turned outward from your side. 


To make a PEN, 


Scrape off the thin rind of the quill with the back edge of your 
penknife, and hold it in your left hand, with the feather end from 
you; then enter the back thereof sloping, and cut off in length 
twice the circumference of the quill, and then cut off as much from 
the inside. ‘Then turn the quill, and enter your penknife into the 
middle of the back, taking care that the blade, in making the slit, 
shall not incline to the one side nor to the other. ‘Then put in 
the peg of your penknife haft, or the end of a whole guill, and 

with a sudden twitch force up the slit, holding your left hand 
thumb upon the back of the quill, to prevent the slit from going 
too far. ‘Then enter your knife, sloping, on the other side above 
the slit, about twice the breadth of the quill, and cut away the 
cradle- piece ; then turn the back upwards and cut down to the end 
of the cheek or shoulder pieces, and in so domg turn the kmfe ou 
both sides towards the back. Then place the mside of the end 
or nib cf the pen upon the nail of your left hand thumb, holding 
the quill fast between the fore and middle finger of that hand. ‘To 
finish the nib, enter the edge of the knife on the back, and near 
the end thereof, slopmg, and immediately turning the edge almost 
downward, cut it off, , | ) 


To make the best Buack Ink, 


To six quarts of rain water put one pound and a half of fresh 
blue galls of Aleppo, bruised small; eight ounces of copperas, 
clean, rocky, and green; eight ounces of gum arabic; and two 
ounces-ef roch-alum. Let these stand together in a large stone 
bottle: shake it well once every day, and you will have fine ink 
in about a month’s time ; and the older it grows the better it will 
be for use, st 

; Ingredients for a Quart. | 

One quart of water, four ounces of galls, two ounces of cop- 
peras, and two ounces of gum, mixed and stirred as above. | 
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Take ten ounces of the clearest nut galls; bruise them, ‘and 
sift the powder very fine: then add white copperas, two ounces ; 
Roman vitriol, three ounces; gum arabic or sandarick, an ounce: 
bruise and sift’ them very ‘fine, so that though they appear very 
white, a litthe bemg put into water will in a ‘short time turn it; 
and an ounce of powder will make a pint of very black’ ink: 


Japan or Shining Ink. 


Take gum arabic and Roman vitriol, of each one. ounce; galls 
well bruised, a pound; put them into rape vinegar, or, vinegar 
made of deat small beer: let them remain ina warm place, ofies 
stirring it till the liquor becomes black; then add to a gallon an 
ouuce of ivory black, and a quarter of an ounce of seed-lac var- 
nish ; and it will be a curious black shining ink. 

A Powder Ixx, to rub upon a Paper and write on. 

Bruise about twenty nut galls, half an ounce of Roman vitriol, 
and as much gum arabic and gum sandarick ; mingle these. fine 


5 
together : when well bruised and sifted to powder, Tub the paper 
hard with cotton wool, and, polishing it with a piece of ivory, 
write with water, and in a little time the letters you write will 


appear a fair black, as if written with the best ink. 
To make Rep Inx. 


Take three pints of vinegar, and four ounces of ground Brazil 
wood, simmer them together for half an hour; then put in four 
ounces of roch allum: and these three are to simmer together for 
half an hour; then stram it through a flannel, and bottle: it UP, 
well stopped, for use. 


A second Method. 


Take half a pound of quick lime and two quarts. of water ; mix 
them together, and let them stand a day and a night; then pour 
oF the clear water, and put a pound of Brazil wood shavings ito 

: boil it half away, or till upon trial the red liquor 1s ‘strong 
toh to write: with: this done, put in two ounces of gum arabic, 
and one ounce of alum: when these are dissolved, strain off the 
ink, and keep it for use. _ 4 ; 


A third Method. 


Take a pint of stale beer, two ounces of shavings ‘of. Brazil 
wood, half a quarter of an ounce of cochineal, two ounces of | 
roch A rate ; boil them together, pour off the clear liquid, and add 
thereto an ounce of gum arabic. 


To Keep Ink from freezing or tbl ae . Sei 

In bard frosty weather mk will be apt to freeze 5 which, if once 

it doth, will. be good. for not! hing ; for it'takes away all its blaek-— 
ness and beauty ; to prevent which, if you: BARI the conyes 
7 | "? 
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niency of keeping it warm, or from the cold, put a few drops of 
brandy, or other spirits, into it, and it ale not freeze: and to 
hinder its moulding, put a little salt therein. 


———a . 
SuPerscripTions for LETTERS. 


To the King’s Most. Excellent Majesty. 

To the Queen’s Most Excelient Majesty. 

To the Prince. 'Tolis Royal Highness, &c. 

To the Princess.. To her Royal Highness, &c. 

Lo Archbishops. To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of oan 
terbury : or, To the most Reverend Father in God, &c. | 

To Bishops. .'To the Right Reverend Father in Gor &e. 

To. Deacons, Archdeacons, &c.... To the Reverend dB, 
D. D. Dean of W——. 

To the inferior Clere: oy. To the fd Mr, 4—, &e. or, Lo the | 
Rev. Doctor, &c. 

To the great Officers of State. To the Right Honourable R— 
Lord H—, Lord High Chancellor of Great: “Britain. \ Lord Pre 
sident of the CAancit: Lord. Privy Seal.., One of his Majesty: 
principal Secretaries of State, &c.. 

To temporal Lords. 'To his Grace the Duke of, .&c.); To the. 
most. Honourable the Marquis of, &c.. Te the Right Henotvetlé 
the Earl of, &c. To the Right Honourable’ the Lord Viscount, 
&c. ‘To the R ight Penghiablothe Lord, &e. 45 4+, 

‘The eldest sons of Dukes, Marquises, ae eae atte by th e 
courtesy of .Eneland, the second_ title belonging to their, father : 
thus, the eldest son of a Duke of Bedford, is, cpr Marquis of 
Tavistock; of the Duke of Grafton, Earl,of Euston; of .the 
Earl of ay eoaetaaay Lord Viscount Caren ‘&e. and ‘then daugh- 
ters are called Ladies, withthe addition of Ae Christian and Sire 
name; thus, Lady Caroline Russel, Lady Augusta SAD Lady 
Betty Parker, &c., : 

The: younver sons of Dukes are in ma manner. called nS ae 
and those of Marquises and Earls, tdget her with all the childven 
of Viscounts and Barons, are styled Honourable. 

To a Baronet, Honourable; to a Knight, Right Worshipfil; 
to an Esquire, W orshipful. 

Every Privy Counsellor, though not a-ncbleman, hath the title 
of Right Honourable. 

. All Ambassadoi's have the style of Excellency ; as hath also’ the 
Lord Lieutenant. of Ireland, and the Captain. General of ‘his Ma- 
jesty’s forces. | 

The Lord Mayor off London, during his mayoralty, hath the 
title of Right Honourable; aud the Sheritis, during that office, have 
the title of Right W orshipful. | 

All Mayors. of Corporations | have the title of Esquires eats 
their office, — Lit) 19-43 


a ‘ 
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| For the Beginning of Letters. 
To the King. Sire, or, May i it please your Majesty. 
To the Queen. Madam, or, May it please your Majesty. 
To the Prince. Sir, or, May it please your Royal Highness. — 
— To the Princess. Madam, or, May it please your Royal Highness. 
To a Duke.* My Lord, or, May it please your Grace. _ 
To a Duchess. Madam, or, May it please your Grace. 
To an Archbishop. May it please your Grace. 
To a Marquis. My Lord, or, May it please your Lordship: 
Toa Marchioness. Madam, or, May it please your Ladyship. — 
To an Earl, Viscount, or Baron. My Lord, or, May it please 
your Lordsp. JOSS 
To their Consorts. Madam, or, May it please your Ladyship. 
To a Bishop. My Lord, or, May it please your Lordship. — 
Toa Knight. Sir, or, May it please your Worshi | 
To his Lady. Madam, or, May it please your Lady yship. 
To a Mayor, Justice of Peace, Esquire, &e. Sir, or, May it 
please your Worship. 
0 the Clergy. Reverend Sir; Mr. Dean; be Archdeacon ; 4 
Sir, ke. as circumstances may require. . 
At subscribing your name, conclude with the same title oe 
began with; as, My Lord, your Lordship’s, &c. 


To either TTouse of Parliament, to Commissioners, and Bodies 
Corporate. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal i in 
Parliament assembled. 

To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, in 
Parliament assembled. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the 
‘Treasury, or Admiralty. 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of his Majesty's s Cus- 
toms ; Revenue of the Excise, &c. 

To the Right Worshipful the Governors of Christ’s Pee 

To the Master, Wardens, and ee of Assistants, of the Wor- 
shipful pr Drapers. 7 


&. 


es <<Oi—= ; 
A Taste of Apprevaation s commonly used in Writing 


A. B.or B. A. Bachelor of Arts.| A. R. Anno Regt, or the Year 
A. D. or Anno Domini, the Year - of the Reign. | 
of our Lord. B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. | 
A.M. Ante Meridiem, Before | Bart. Baronet. " 
Noon; Anno Mundi, or the | B. V. Blessed Virgin. 


Year of the World. Cent. Centum, or Hundred« 
A.M. Artium Magister, or Mas- | Cl. Clericus, or Clerk. 


ter of Arts. Co. Company. 
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Cr. Creditor. ~ 

C.C.C. Corpus Christi College. 

C. S. Custos Sigilli, _ Keeper of 
the Seal. 


C. P. S. Custos Privati Sigilli, 


Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 
Do. Ditto, o7 the same. 

‘D. Denarii, 67 Pence. 
Le D. Doctor of Divinity. 
g. Example. 
F. R. S. Frater Regalis Societas, 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Ibid. ibidem, in the same place. 
Id. idem, the same. 

1. e. That is. 

J. H.S. Jesus Hominum Salva- 
tor, Jesus the Saviour of Men. 

Inst. Instant. - 

L. L. D. Doctor of Laws. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

M. B. Bachelor of Physic. . 

M. D. Doctor of Physic. | 

‘MSS. Manuscripts. 

N. B. Nota Bene, Mark well. 

N.S. New Stile. 

Obj. Objection. 

O.S. old Stile. 


Philo Math. 
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Per, By. - 

Per Cent. By the Hundr dai 

Philom. Philomathes, a Lover 
of Learning. 

“Philo Mathelsati- 
cus, or a Lover of the Mathe- 
matics. 

P.M. Post Meridiem, afternoon. 

P. S. Postscript. 

Q. Question, 07 Query. 

q. d. Quasi Dicat, as if he should 
say 

q. 1. Tcaghnr Libet, or as much 
as you please. 

q. Ss. Quantum Sufficit, or a Suf- 
ficient Quantity. | 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor, or 
King’ s Professor. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

S.A. Secundum Artem, Accord- 
ing to Art. 


1 St. Saint. 


ne bed "ab Sucre Saher Theolo- 
giz, Professor of Divinity. 

Vide, see. 

Viz. That is to say. 


_Xtian. Christian. 


Xt. Christ. 


of Siar, Marks, and eae es used in Renionp and Writing 
‘ with their Places and Sign ification. 


These are of Sieeiite necessity ; and great regard ought to be 


had to them, to avoid confusion and misconstruction, and_ for 
the better understanding of what we read and write ourselves ; 
and are likewise of use to others who shall hear us read, or see 
our writing. They teach us to observe. proper distance of time, 
with the necessary raising and falling of the tone or voice in read= 
ing, and the needful stops or marks to be used in writing, that 
we. may understand it ourselves, and that our meaning may not 
be misunderstood or misapplied by others. 

Stops, or pauses, considered as intervals in reading, are no, 
more‘than four: though there are other marks to be taken notice 
of, but to other purposes. ‘The names of the four stops are, a 
Comma: Semicolon, Colon, and Period or Full-stop ; and these do 
bear to one another a kind of progressional: proportion of time ; 
for the comma signifies a es of leisurely telling one, the semi- 

2. 
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colon two, the colon three, and the period four,—and are madé 
or marked thus : ; : * 
Comma. (,,) at the foot of a word. 
Semicolon (;) a point over the Comma. + 
Colon (:) two points. 
Period (.)a single point at the foot ofa word. 

(,) A Comma is used to separate those parts of a sentence, which, 
though closely connected in sense, require a pause between thent. 
When several adjectives belong to the same substantive, they are 
distinguished by a comma; as, A well educated, sensible, and pru- 
dent, man. And when several substantives come together with- 
out a conjunction, they are separated by acomma ; as, Faith, hope, — 
charity. heed | 
_ (;) A Semicolon is used after a member of a sentence which 
requires a greater pause than a comma; and the pause must be 
double the duration of the comma; as, He lives im splendour pro- 
portioned to his fortune, without extravagance ; and never yet has 
seen distress, without endeavouring to relieve it. _ 

(:) A Colon is used after a sentence, which though complete in 
itself, is still connected in sense with the following one; and re- 
quires a pause half as long as that of a period: as, A sound mind 
is not to be shaken with popular applause: but anger is startled at 
every accident. Phe ay SEN 

(.) A Period is placed at the end of a sentence, which is so per- 
fectly complete and independent, as not to be connected in ¢con- 
struction, with the following sentence ; and denotes a pause dou- 
ble the duration of the colon, with a total depression of the voice; 
as, Love and fear God. Be dutiful to your parents. Attend to 
your studies. . BP or 

By the Examples foregoing, we may easily note, that a Comma 
is a note of a short stay between words in the sentence, and there- 
fore the tenor of the voice must still be kept up. The Semico- 
lon is a little longer, and the tone of the voice very little abated. 
The Colon signifies perfect sense, though not the end of the sen- 
tence; and the voice a little abated, or let fall. The Period de- 
notes perfect sense, and the end of the sentence. 

(?) When a question is asked, there is a crooked mark made 
over the period, thus ? and is called a Note of Interrogation. Ex- 
ample: What could be happier than the state of mankind, when 
people lived without either avarice or envy? ‘The time of pause 
for this stop isthe same with the Semicolon. = 

(!) If a sudden crying out, or wondering, be expressed, then this 
mark is made over the full-stop, thus ! and called a Note of Ad- 
-tniration, or Exelamation. Example: O the astonishing wonders 
that are in the elementary world ! nl ar 


() If one sentence be within another, of which it is no pait, 
then it. is placed between two semicircles or parentheses, made 
thus ( ).. Example: Pompey on the other side (that hardly éver — 
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spake in public ‘without a blush) had a wonderful. sweetness of 
nature. Again: Of Authors be sure to make use of the best, and 
(as I said before) to stick close to them. Once more: @ienour 
thy father and mother, (which is the first commandment with 
promise,) that it may be well with thee. In reading a parenthesis, 
the tone must be somewhat lower, as a thing or matter that comes 
im by the by, breaking in as it were on the main coherence of the 
period. ‘The time is equal to a comma, and ought to be read 
pretty quick, lest it detain the ear too long from the sense of the 
more important matter. 

(’) Apostrophe, 1s a comma at the head of letters, signifying 
some letter or letters left out for quicker pronunciation, as I’d/ 
for J will, would’st, for wouldest, shan’t for shall-not, neéer for 
never, is't for zs it, “ts for tt is, 7 th’ for in the, o’er for over. Or 
to denote a genitive case; as, my father’s house, my uncle’s wife, 
the stp’ s course, &c. 

(') Accent, is placed over a vowel, to denote that the stress or 
sound in pronunciation is on that syllable. 

(*) Breve, or crooked mark over a vowel, signifies it must be 
sounded short or quick. | 

(4) Caret signifies something is wanting, and is placed under- 
neath the line,” just where any thing omitted by mistake or roe 
fulness, 8c. should be brought in. — 

(4) Circumflex is of the same shape with a Caret, but is laced 
over some vowel, to shew the syllable is long, as Euphrates. 

(") Diaresis, or two points placed over two vowels in a word, 
to signify they are to be parted, being no diphthong. 

(-) Hyphen, or note of connection, is a straight line; which be- 
ing set at the end of a line, shews that the syllables of that word are 
parted, and the remainder of it is at the beginning of the next 
lime; and sometimes it is used in compound words, as, Burnt- 
sacrifices, Heart-breaking, Soul-healing, Book-keeper, &&c,— 
N. B. That when you have not room to write the whole word 
at the end of a line, but are obliged to finish it at the beginning 
of the next, such words must be truly divided according to the 
rules of s spelling ; ; as, to re-strain, not res-train. When the hy- 
phen is placed over a vowel, it is properly a dash, and signifies 
the omission of m or n; ’tis ‘milich’ used in old Latin authors, and 
sometimes in English, especially in law business. Example: ‘At 
is very comedable to write a gaod hand. 

cP Index is a note like a hand, pointing to something — ‘very 
remarkable. 

* Asterisk, or Star, directs to some:mark in the margin, or 
at the foot of the page. Several of them together denote some- 
thing defective or immodest in that passage of the author. 

+ Obelisk is a mark like a dagger, and refers to the margin, 
as the asterisk : and in dictionaries it signifies the word to be ob- 
solete, or old, and out of use. 


4 
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q Paragraph denotes a division, Loris arr Nias several sen- 
tences under one head. 


§ Section signifies the beginning of a new head or sideRine 
and is used in subdividing a chapter, or book, into lesser’ a ! 


or proportions. 

[ ] Brackets, or Crotchets, generally include a word or sen- 
tence, explanatory of what went. before; or words of the same 
sense, which may be.used in their stead. 

(“) Quotation, or double comma reversed, is rae] at the egin- 
ning of the line, and shews what is quoted from an author to be 
his own words. 

Thus much for pointing, ‘stops, and marks, hihi if care- 
fully heeded and observed, will add grace aud credit to ‘your 
writing. hi 88 407 s 


The Use of CaPitats. 


The first word of any writing should be begun by a capital hee: 
ter; also the next word after a period. The pronoun J, and the 
interjection O! must always be capitals. Every line in poetry 
must be begun by a capital. Proper names of persons and places, 
of + titles and distinctions, should always begin with a_ capital 
letter: likewise all adjectives formed from proper nafnes of places; 
as, English, French, Italian, German, &c. All names. or epithets, 
also. the attributes of God, must be begun with a capital. 

The names of arts and sciences, as, Painting, Poetry, Music, 
- &c. and of their professors; as, a Painter, a Poet, a Musician, 
&c.' The first word of every sentence taken from an author, or 


introduced as: spoken by another; and all words of particular im- 
portance ; as, the Restoration, the Revolution, &e. must ‘begin — 


with a capital. 


Of Booxs. 


Books are usually divided into Chapters, Sections, gp tea 


and Verses. 


_Chapters contain the principal heads, subjects, or argument, of 
a book. 


Sections are the largest divisions of a chapter, in which the par- 


ticular arguments of that chapter are distinctly divided, and treated 
separately. Sections are distinguished by this mark (§). 


Paragraphs are certain large ‘members or divisions of a ea cter 


or of a section ; containing a perfect sense ofthe subject treated of, 


and calculated for the advantage of the reader: because at the end i 


thereof he make a larger pause than usual at the end of a pened: 
Paragraphs are distinguished thus (4). . 2 

A Verse in prose is the shortest division i ina chapter; ; as is largely 
exemplified in the Holy Bible; but in’ poetical writings it conveys 


fo us an idea of a certain number of. - syllables apaaty compacted 


jn one line to gratify the ear, — 


s92h8-4 
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| TERI AGEIEENG soi. ssf GT 
rPHOUGH the duties of religion are equally i: a ie both 


sexes, yet certain differences in, their natural, character and 
education render*some. vices to women particularly odious. While 
on the other hand, the natural softness and sensibility of their dis- 
positions particularly fit them for the practice of those duties where 
the heart is concerned. And.this, along with the natural,warmth 
of their, imagination, renders them, peculiarly susceptible. of ‘the 
feelings .of devotion. to, biwer alt 19945 
There are many. circumstances in the situation of females.that pe- 
culiarly require the supports which religion alone can.afford: ,.. They 
cannot plunge imto business, or dissipate themselves. in pleasure 
and_ riot as men. too often do, when under the pressure of misfor- 
tune. They must bear their sorrows in silence, sometimes unknown 
and unpitied. . Then their only resource.is in the consolations of 
Teligion. ; : 


But they are sometimes in very. different. circumstances, . that 
equally require the restraints of religion., The natural  vivacity, 
and perhaps the natural vanity of some females, and especially.in 
the higher walks of life, is very apt to lead them into a dissipated 
state of life, that deceives them under the appearance of innocent 
pleasures ; but which in reality wastes their spirits, impairs their 
health, weakens all the superior faculties of the mind, .and. often’ 
sullies their reputation. _ Religion, by checking this dissipation, 
swill enable them to draw more happiness from the sources of ra- 
tional amusement, which, when too frequently applied to, are often 
productive of satiety and disgust. ' egtiai 
The important and interesting articles of religion are sufficiently 
plain. ‘They should fixtheir attention on these, and not meddle 
with controversy. If they plunge into that, they will plunge into 
a chaos from which they will not easily. extricate themselves.....It 
frequently spoils the temper, and has no good effect on the heart. 
Let them avoid all books, and all controversies that tend.to shake 
theit faith on. those great points of religion, which serve to regulate 
their conduct, and on which their hopes of future and eternal hap- 
piness depend. ; : . 
» Let them never indulge themselves in ridicule on religious sub- 
jects, nor give countenance to it in others, by seeming diverted 
with what they say. This, to people of good breeding, will be.a 
sufficient check. a a a 
Let them go no further than the Scriptures. for their religious 
opinions. In them we have eternal life, and they testify.of the 
Saviour of the world. rai R | | 
Let them read only such religious books as are addressed ,to the 
_ heart, such as inspire pious and devout affections, such as are pror 
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per to direct them in their conduct, and not such as tend to entan- 
gle them in the endless maze of opinions and systems. 

Let them be punctual in the stated performance of their private 
devotions, morning and evening. If they have any sensibility or 
imagination, this will establish such an intercotrse between them 
and the Supreme Being, as will be of infinite consequence to them 
in life. It will communicate an habitual cheerfulness of temper, 
give a firmness and steadiness to virtue, and enable them to go 
through all the vicissitudes of human life with propriety and dignity. 

Let them be regular in their attendance on public worship; let 
nothing be permitted to interrupt their public or private devotions, 
except the performance of some active duty in life, to which they 
should always give place. ‘‘'To obey is better than sacrifice.” In. 
their behaviour at public worship, let them always observe an‘ex- 
ak ih attention and gravity. pon 

t them cultivate an enlarged charity for all mankind, however 
they may differ from them in religious opinions. The best effect. 
of religion will be a diffustve charity to all in distress, therefore let 
those who have it in their power set apart a certain portion of their 
income as sacred to charitable purposes. ay: 3h 

Women are greatly deceived, when they think they recommend 
themselves to the other sex by their indifference about religion. 
Even those men who are themselves unbelievers, dislike infidelity 
ina female. Every man who knows human nature, connects a 
religious taste in the sex with softness and sensibility of heart: 
at least men always consider the want of it as a proof of that hard 
and musculine spirit, which of all the faults of females they dislike 
the most. Besides, they consider that religion is one of their prm- 
cipal ‘securities for that female virtue in which they are most 
interested. - yA 

Religion is of all subjects the most important, as it involves in it 
our present and eternal happiness: it therefore ought m the first 
place to claim our attention; and as happmess is: the object of ge- 
neral pursuit, and as we cannot be happy independent of God, or 
without his fear and love, which are the essence of true religion, 
we should seek these in early life, for he that “‘ seeks the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness,” has “ the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” hietiaiied bs cit 

_ But it is necessary that we should thoroughly understand the im- 
portant trutlis of our holy religion, as revealed in the scriptures of | 
truth. ‘The Bible is intended to teach us what we are to believe, — 
what we are to experience, and what we are to do, in order to inherit 
eternal life. The Bible teaches us that there is one God, most holy, 
just, wise, good, and true. ‘The self-existent, independent, immu- 
‘table, and eternal Being—omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. 
That God created man in his own moral image—in righteousness 
and‘ true holiness—that man sinned by eating of the forbidden fruit, 
aad involved himself and all his posterity in guilt and misery. ‘“’That 
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by the offence of one man judgment is passed upon all men to con- 
demnation.” This is an important point in our religious creed, and 
the foundation of the whole sum of Christianity. But the same 
scriptures inform us, that “God so loved the world,” that is, the 
whole human race, “ that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
That in order to accomplish human redemption, Jesus Christ, 
“the everlasting Son of the Father,” “ God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God,” God over all, and blessed for ever- 
more, in the fulness of time became Man, verily took upon him 
human nature, and in that nature suffered and died, that sin might 
be atoned for, and man again partake of the favour and image 
of his Maker: That “ Jesus rose from the dead the third day, 
according to the scriptures ;” and afterwards, in the presence of 
chosen witnesses, “ ascended into heaven,” to prepare mansions 
of eternal bliss for his people, and to make intercession for trans- 
gressors. Slab 

The Bible represents Jesus Christ as the all-sufficient Saviour 
of the world—* able to save to the uttermost all that come unto 
God through him.” The Prophet, the Priest, and the King, of his 
church, “ made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” It positively asserts that He is 
the only Saviour, that “ there is salvation in no other,”—yea, that 
“there is none other name givett under heaven, among men, where- 
by we must be saved.” ‘That “ there remaineth no other sacrifice 
for sin,” and, consequently, he who rejects salvation as offered in 
the gospel by Jesus Christ, rejects the counsel of God against him- 
self, sins against the only remedy which God has provided, and 
persisting in impenitency, and remaining incorrigible, must perish 
without hope. wey ns 

The Bible further instructs us in the nature and necessity of re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, in order 
to our individual salvation ; that we miust be regenerated or “born 
again, that we must partake of the “ divine nature,” become “ new 
creatures in Christ Jesus,” and that “ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord.” | 


It farther declares, that all who have believed must be “ found: 


careful to maintain good works,” must “ walk in holiness and righ- 
teousness of life,” in all the commandments and ordinances of God 
which he hath instituted and ordained ; and that in “ patient conti- 
nuance in well doing,” we may “ look for glory and honour, immor- 
tality and eternal life.” | 
this is a summary of those interesting things coumected with 
our present peace and final felicity. Itis only in the possession 
and enjoyment of this religion, that happiness can be secured even 
in the present world. It is this of which the wise man speaks, and 
passes such an high eulogium, Prov. iii. 13—18. “ Happy is the 
man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding: 
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For’ the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver) 


and the gain thereof than fine'gold.. She is more precious than 
rubies: and all the things thou caustdesire are not to be compared 


tinto-her. Length of days 3 is in her right hand, and in her left hand - 


riches and ‘honour. 'Her.ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 


her paths are peace. Sheis a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her; and happy is every one that retaineth her.” The happy ef- 


fects of this region will be felt under the painful and trying dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence which generally attend this state of 
probation, will illuminate the valley: of the shadow of death, and 
will ‘afford a pleasing prospect of ite and immortality beyond the 
grave. | 


A | ents a . | 
THE NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


It has been the fashion of some who have written on education, 
to decry the practice of early instilling religious knowledge into 
the minds of children. In vindication of this opinion it has been 
alleged, that it is of the utmost importance ,to the cause of truth, 


that the mind of man should be kept free from prepossessions; and 


especially that every one should be left to form such judgment on 
religious subjects as may seem best to his own reason in maturer 
years. 

This sentiment has received some countenntice from those better 
characters who have wished, on the fairest. principle, to encourage 


free inquiry in religion ; but it has been pushed to the blameable 


excess here censured, chiefly by the new philosophers; who while 
they profess only an ingenuous zeal for’ truth, are in fact slily 
endeavouring to destroy Christianity itself, by discountenancing, un- 


der the plausible pretence of free inquiry, all attention ats: to 


the religious education of youth. 

‘At is ‘undoubtedly our duty, while we are instilling ideas into 
the tender mind, to take peculiar’care that those principles be sound 
and just; that the religion we teach be the religion of the Bible, and 
not the. inventions of human error or super stition. It may indeed. be 
sranted, that itis the duty of every parent to inform the youth, that when 
his faculties shall have unfolded themselves, as to enable him to 
examine for himself those principles which the. parent Is now in- 
stilling, it will be his duty so to examine them. 

‘But after making these concessions, I would most seriously i in- 

sist that there are certain leading and fundamental truths; that there 
are certain sentiments on the side of Christianity, as well as of vir- 
tue and benevolence, in favour of ‘which every child ought to be 
prepossessed : and may it not be added, that to expect to keep the 
mind void of all prepossession, even upon any subject, appears to 
be altogether a vain and impracticable attempt: an attempt, the 
very suggestion of which argues much ignorance of human nature. 
a 
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Assuming therefore that there are religious principles which are true, 
and which ought to be communicated in the most effectual manner, 
the next question will be, at what age and in what manner these ought 
to be inculcated? That it ought to be at an early period we have 
the command of Christ; who encouragingly said, m answer to those 
who would have repelled their approach, “ Suffer ttle children to 
come unto me’. | : 

It surely is of great importance to give young persons prepossessions 
in favour of religion, to secure their prejudices on its side, before you 
turn them adrift into the world; a world in which, before they can’ 
be completely armed with arguments and reasons, they will be as- 
sailed by numbers whose prepossessions aud prejudices, far more 
than their arguments and reasons, attach them on the other side. 
Why should not the Christian youth furnish himself im the best 
cause with the same natural armour which the enemies of religion 
wear in the worst? Itis certain that to set out in life with senti- 
ments in favour of the religion of our country, 1s no more an error 
or a weakness, than to grow up with a fondness for our country 
itself. If the love of our country be judged a fair principle, surely 
a Christian, who is “ acitizenof no mean city,” may lawfully have 
his attachments too. Is it fair that what relates to the present world 
should occupy almost the whole thoughts; while the imtellectual 
part should have almost no proportion at all? Is not this pre- 
paring youth for an awful disappointment, m that tremendous day 
when they shall be stripped of all those things which have been the 
sole object of their attention, and shall feel themselves left in pos- 
session of nothing but that spiritual part which in their education 
was scarcely taken into the account of their existence ? 

Why, in teaching to draw, do you begin with straight lines and 
curves, till by gentle steps the knowledge of outline and proportion be 
obtained, and your picture be completed; neyer losing sight, however, 
-of the elementary lines and curves?) Why, in music, do you set out 
with simple notes, and pursue the acquisition through all its pro- 
gress, still in every stage recurring to the notes? Why, in the science 
of numbers, do you invent the simplest metheds of conveying 
just ideas of computation, still referring to the tables which in- 
volve the fundamental rules? Why, in teaching languages to the 
youth, do you sedylously fuse into his mind the rudiment of syn- 
tax? Why, in parsing, is he led to refer every word to its part of 
speech, to resolve every sentence into its elements, to reduce every 
term to its original, and from the first case of nouns, and the first 
tense of verbs, to explain their formations, changes, and depen- 
dencies, tili the principles of languages become so grounded, 
that by continually recurring to the rules, speaking and writing 
correctly are fixed into a habit? Why all this, but because you 
uniformly wish him to be grounded in each of bis acquirements? 
Why, but because you are ie that a slight, and slovenly, 
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and superficial, and irregular way of struction, wilk never traist 
him to excellence in any thing? : 
Do young persons then become musicians, and painters, and lin- 
guists, and mathematicians, by early study and regular labour ; and 
shall they become religious by accident? Shall all these accomplish | 
ments, which ‘“ perish in the using,” be so assiduously, so syste~ 
matically taught? Shall al! those habits, which are limited to the 
things of this world, be so carefully formed, so persisted in, as to 
be interwoven with our very make, so as to make a part of our- 
selves; and shall that knowledge which is to'make is “ wise unto: 
salvation,” be picked up at random, cursorily, or perhaps not 
picked upatall? Shall that difficult, divine science, which requises 
‘< Jine upon line, and precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little;” that knowledge, which parents, even under a darker dis- 
pensation, were required “ to teach their children diligently, and to 
talk of it when they sat in the house, and when they walked by the 
way, and when they lay down, and when they rose up.” Shall this 
knowledge be by christian parents omitted or deferred, or taught 
slightly, or be superseded by things of comparatively little worth ? 
Shall the lively period of youth, the soft and impressive season 
when lasting habits’ are formed, when the ‘seal cuts deep into the 
yielding wax, and the impression is more likely to be clear, and 
sharp, and strong, and lasting; shall this warm and favourable sea- 
son he suffered'to slide by without being turned to the great pur- 
pose for which not only youth, but life, and breath, and being, were 
bestowed ?. Shall not that “ faith without which itis impossible to. 
please God ;” shall not that “ holiness, without which no man can 
see the Lord; ;” shall not that knowledge which is the foundation of 
faith and practice; shall not that charity without which all know- 
ledge is “ sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” be impressed, be 
inculcated, be enforced, as early, as constantly, as fundamentally, 
with the same earnest pressing on to continual progress, with the 
same constant reference to first prmciples, as fe used in the case 
of-+those arts which merely adorn human life? shall ‘we not seize 
the happy period when the memory is strong, the mind and all its 
powers vigorous and active, the imaginatién busy and all alive; the 
heart flexible, the temper ductile, the conscience tender, curiosity 
awake, fear powerful, hope eager, love ardent; shall we not seize 
this period for inculcating that knowledge, and iinpressing those 
principles which are to form the character and fix the. destination 
_ for eternity ? : 
I would now address myself to another and still more dilatory 
class, who are for pfocrastmating all concern about religion till 
they are driven to itby actual distress, and: who do not think of 
praying till they are’ perishing; lke the sailor who said, “ he 
thought itwas always time enough to begin to pray when the storm 
began.” ~ Of these I would ask, aie we, ‘with an unaccountable 
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deliberation defer our anxiety about religion till the busy man and 
dissipated woman, are become so immersed in the cates, or so en- 
tangled in its:pleasures, that they will have little heart or spirit to 
embrace a new principle? a principle, whose precise object it will 
be to condemn that very life in which they have already embarked 5 
nay, to condemn almost all that they have been doing and thinking 
ever since they first began to act and think? Shall we, Isay, begin 
now? or shall we suffer those instructions, to receive which requires 
all the councencrated powers of a strong and healthy, mind, to be 
put off till the day of excruciating pain, tll the period of debility and 
stupefaction? Shall we wait for that season, as if it were the most 
favourable for religious acquisitions, when the senses shall be palled 
by excessive gratification, when the eye shall. be tired with seeing, 
and the ear with hearing? Shall we, when the whole man is break- 
ing up by disease or decay, expect that the dim apprehension will 
discover a new science, or the obtuse feelings delight themselves in 
a new pleasure? a pleasure too, not only incompatible with many 
of the hitherto imdulged pleasures, but one which carries with it a 
strong intimation that those pleasures terminate in the death of the 
soul. , : 

God indeed sometimes shews us by anact of his sovereignty, that 
this wonderful change, the conversion of a sinner’s heart, may 
produced in a short time, as in the case of Saul of Tarsus, and: 
the jailor at Philippi, and sometimes without the intervention of 
human means, to shew that the work is His. But as this is not 
the way in which the Almighty usually deals with his creatures, 
at would be nearly as preposterous formen to act en this presump- 
tion, and sin in hopes of a miraculous conversion, as it would be to 
take no means for the preservation of their lives, because Jesus 
Christ raised Lazarus from the dead. . | 

Respecting the manner in which religious instruction is to be 
communicated to youth, L.would observe, Do not communicate its 
principles in a random, desultory way, nor stint this business to 
only such scraps and remnants of time as may. be casually picked 
up from the gleanings of. other acquirements.. Will you bring to 
God for a sacrifice that which costs you nuthing? Let the best part 
of the day, that is the morning, be steadily and mvariably dedicated 
to this work, before the minds of your children are tired with their 
other studies, while the intellect is clear, the spirits light, and the 
attention sharp and unfatigued. | 

Confine not your instructions to mere verbal rituals and dry sys- 
tems ; but communicate them in a way which will interest their 
feelings by lively images, aud by a warm practical application of 
what they read to their own hearts and circumstances. ‘Leach them, 
as their blessed Sayiour taught, by seizing on surrounding objects, 
passing events, local circumstances, peculiar characters, aptyalluy 
sions, just analogy, appropriate illustration. Call in all creation, 
animate and inanimate, to your aid, and accustom your children 
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to find tongues in trees, books in running brooks, sermonsin stones, 
‘and good in every thing. 
_ Endeavour unremittingly to connect the reader with the abject 
by making her feel that what you teach is neither an abstract truth, 
nor a thing of mere general information, but that it 1s a Business 
in which she herself is individually and immediately concerned; in 
which not only her eternal salvation, but her present happiness 18 
involved. The doctrities of the Bible are arrayed m the most beau= 
tiful and striking colours which creation affords. Heaven and earth 
were made to furnish their contributions, when man was to be taught 
that science which was to make him wise to ‘salvation ; something 
which might enforce or illustrate was borrowed from every’ element. 
The appearance of the sky, the storms of the ocean, ‘the birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field, the fruits of the earth, ‘the ‘seed and 
the harvest, the labours of the husbandman, the traffic of the mer-= — 
chant, the seasons of the year, all were laid hold of in'turn. And 
the most important moral instruction, for religious truth, was dedu+ 
ced from some recent teal some natural pf hy some 
ordimary fact. 

Fancy not that the Bible is too difficult and intricate to ‘ohe pre- 
sented in its own naked form, and that it tends to puzzle and* be- 
‘wilder ‘the ‘youthful understanding. In all weedful and mdispen- 
sable pomts of knowledge, the darkness of scripture is but a partial 
darkness, like that of Egypt, which bemghted only the enemies of 
God, ‘while it left his children in clear day. It is not pretended. 
that the Bible will Jind it the young reader clear views of God and 
of Christ, of the soul and eternity, but that it will give them. And 
if it be the appropriate character of scripture to enlighten the eyes 
of the blind, and to make wise the simple, then it is ‘as well calcu- 
lated for the youthful and uninformed as for any other class. And 
though the Scriptures may contam some things which the pupil 
may not com prehend, the teacher may address to her the words of 
Christ to St. Peter, What I do thou knowéest ‘not Bows but thou 
shalt know hereafter. 

In your communications with young people on this momentous 
subject, take care to’convince them, that as religion is not a busi- | 
ness to be laid aside with the lesson, so neither is “Ht a single branch 
of duty; some detached thing, which, like the acquisition of an art 
or language, is to be practised separately, and to have its distinct 
periods and modes of operation. But let them understand that 
‘common acts, by the spirit in which they'are to be performed, are _ 
to be made acts of religion. Let them perceive that Christiamity 
may be considered as having something of that influence over the 
conduct, which external grace has over the manners ;~for as it is 
not the performance of some particular act which denominates any 
one to be graceful, grace being a spirit diffused through’ the whole 
system, which animates every ‘sentiment, and informs every action: 
as she who has true personal grace has it uniformly, and is not 
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sometimes awkward and sometimes elegant; does not sometimes 
lay it down, and sometimes take it up ; so religion is not an occa- 
sional act, but an indwelling principle, and informing spirit, from 
which indeed every act derives all its life, and energy, and beauty. 
Give them clear views of the broad discrimination between prac- 
tical religion and worldly morality. Shew ‘them that no good qua- 
ities are genume but such as flow from the religion of ‘Christ. Let 
them learn that the virtues which the better sort of people, who 
are yet destitute of true Christianity, inculcate and ‘practise, resemble . 
those virtues, which have the love of God for thew motive, just as 
counterfeit com resembles'sterling gold: they may have, it is true, 
‘certain points of resemblance to others; they may be bright and 
shining; they have perhaps the image and superscription, but 
they want sterling value, purity, and weight. They may mdeed 
pass current in the traffic’ of this ‘world, but when brought to the 
touchstone, ‘they will be found full of alloy; when weighed in ‘the 
‘balance of the sancttary, they will be found wanting; they will not | 
‘stand the final trial which is to separate the “ precious from the vile ;” 
they will not abide the day of Azs coming, who is a “ refiner’s fire.” 
It is of. the last importance to ‘possess the minds of young per- 
‘sons with a conviction, that itis the purity of the motive which not 
ouly gives worth and beauty, but which in a christian sense gives life 
and soul to the best actions. | Nay, that while a right intention will 
be acknowledged and accepted at the final judgment, even without 
the act; the act itself will be ‘disowned, which wanted the ‘basis ‘of 
a‘pure design. © Thou didst well that it was in thine Aeart to build 
me a temple, said the Almighty to the monarch, whom yet he per- 
‘mitted not to build it. How many splendid actions wall be rejected 
an the great day of retribution, to which statues and monuments 
have been raised ‘on earth ; while their almost-deitied authors shall 
‘be as much confounded attheir unexpected reprobation, as the di 
vine acceptance of those “ whose life the world counted madness.” 
It is worthy of remark, that “ Depayt from me, I never knew 
you,” is not the malediction denounced upon the sceptic or the 
‘scoffer, on ‘the profligate and the libertine, but on the high pro- 
fessor, or the wofruitful ‘worker of “ miracles,” or the unsanctified 
utterer of “ prophecies” for even acts of prety, wanting the pur — 
fyimg principle, however they may dazzle men, offend God. ‘Cain 
sacrificed, Balaam ‘prophesied, Rosseau wrote the most ‘sublime 
panegvric on the Son of Mary, VoLrarre BurLT a Cuvuren! 
nay, sO stiperior was /as affectation of sanctity, that he ostenta- 
tiously declared, that while others were raising churches to saints, 
there was one ‘man at least who would erect his church:to God! 
—that God whose altars he was overthrowing, whose name he was 
vilifving, whose gospel’he -was’exterminating, and the very name 
‘of whosé Son he had solemnly ‘pledged himself to blot from ‘the 
‘face of the earth ! 3 
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PRAYER. 


Tose who are aware of the inestimable value of prayer shain- 
selves, will naturally be anxious not ouly that this duty should be 
earnestly inculcated on their children, but that they should be taught 
it in the best manner; and such parents need little persuasion or 
counsel on the subject. Some children are, however, so superfi- 
cially instructed in this important business, that when they are asked 
what prayers they use, it 1s not unusual for them to answer, ‘“ ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed.” Not understanding that the one is 
no prayer, but a confession of their faith, and the other the model 
for their supplications! 

An intelligent mother will seize the first occasion w em the child’s 
opening under standing shall allow, for explaining, in an easy and 
familiar way, the Lord’s prayer, taking every division or short sen- 
tence separately. The child should be led gradually through every 
part of this divine composition; she should be taught to break it 
into all its regular divisions; she should be made to comprehend, 
one by one, each of its short but weighty sentences. : 

When the child has a pretty good conception of the meaning ae 
each division, she should then be made to observe the connection, 
relation, and dependence, of the several parts of this prayer, one after 
another ; for there is great method and connection in it. We 
‘that the “‘ kingdom of God may come,” as the means to “ hallow 
this name ;” and that by us, the obedient subjects of his kingdom, 
“ his will may be done.” 

The young person, from being made a complete mistress of this 
short composition, (which, as it is to be her guide and model through 
life, too much pains cannot be bestowed on it,) will have aclearer 
conception, not only of its individual contents, but of prayer in ge- 
neral, than many ever attain, though their memory has been loaded 
with long aud unexplained forms. 

Forms of prayer are not only useful and proper, but almost in- 
dispensably necessary to begin with. \ But if children are thrown 
exclusively on the best forms, if they are made to commit them to 
memory like a copy of verses, and to repeat them in a dry, custo- 
mary way, they will produce little effect upon their minds. ‘They 
will not understand what they repeat, if we do not early open to 
them the important scheme of prayer. We should give them know~- 
res before we can expect them to make any progress in piety, and 
‘as a due preparation to it. Christian instruction in this is like the 
sun, who in the course of his communications gives light before he 
gives heat. And to labour to excite a spirit of devotion, without 
first infusing that knowledge out of which it is to grow, 1s practi~ 
«ally reviving the popish maxim, that “ ignorance is the mother of 
devotion,” and virtually adopting the popish rule, of praying in ae 
unknown tongue. 
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Children will not attend to their prayers if they donot understand 


them ; and they will not understand them, if they are not taught to | 


analyze, to dissect them, to know their component parts, and to 
methodize them. ‘ 
It is not enough to teach them to consider prayer under the ge- 
neral idea that it is an application to God for what they want, and 
an acknowledgment to him for what they have. This, however 
true in the gross, is not sufficiently precise and correct. They should 
learn to define and arrange all the different parts of prayer; and, as 
a preparative to prayer itself, they should be impressed with as 
clear an idea, as their capacity and the nature of the subject will 
admit, of Him with whom they have to do. On the knowledge 
that ‘‘ God is,” that he is an infinitely holy Being, and that he is 
the “ rewarder of all them that diligently seek him,” will be ground- 
ed the first part of prayer, which is adoration. The creature de- 
voting itself to the Creator, or self-dedication, next presents itself, 
And if they are taught that important truth, that they need help, 
they will easily be led to understand how naturally petition forms a 
most considerable part of prayer: and divine grace being among 
the things for which they are to petition, this naturally suggests to 
the mind the docirine of the influences of the Holy Spirit. And 
when to this is added the conviction which will be readily worked 
into an ingenuous mind, that as offending creatures they want par- 
don, the necessity of confession will easily be made intelligible to 
them. Thanksgiving also forms a considerable branch of prayer : 
in this they should be habituated to recapitulate not only their ge- 
neral, but to enumerate their peculiar, daily, and incidental mercies, 
in the same specific manner as they should be taught to detail their 
individual and personal wanés in the petitionary, and their faults in 
the confessional part. The same warmth of feeling, which will 
more readily dispose them to express their gratitude to God in 
thanksgiving, will also lead them more gladly to express their love 
to their parents and friends, by adopting another indispensable, 
and, to an affectionate heart, pleasing part of prayer, which is 
antercession. , a. 
When they have been made to understand the different nature 
of these several parts of prayer, and when they clearly compre- 
hend that adoration, self-dedication, confession, petition, thanks- 
giwing, and intercession, are distinct heads, which must not be 
involved in each other, you may exemplify the rules by pointing 
out to them these successive branches in any well-written form. 
And they will easily discern, that ascription of glory to that God 
to whom we owe so much, and on whom we so entirely de- 
pend, is the conclusion into which a Christian’s prayer will natu- 
rally resolve itself. But let it be particularly regarded, that as all 
prayer must be offered to God, as the sole object of our religious 
worship, and under the influence of his Holy Spirit, so our every 


request must be presented to the Father in the name of the great 


Mediator. For there is no access to the throne of grace but by 
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the Father, but by me. 
The habits of the young pupil beimg thus early formed, her me- 
mory, attention, and intellect, being bent in a right direction, and : 
the exercise invariably maintamed, may we not reasonably hope - 
that her affections also, through divine grace, may’ become mte- 
rested in the work, till she will be enabled “to pray with the spirit 
and with the understanding also.” orgy | 


that new and living way. No man, saith Jesus Christ, cometh to 


oo ee 
RELIGIOUS EXAMPLES. 


Tuar religions wisdom, as Solomon says, is the principal 
thing, and ought to engage the attention of youthful minds, will be 
clearly exemplified by the following Examples, which have been _ 
selected to shew the power of religion on the minds of females in the 
higher and middling ranks of society, hoping that others will thereby 
be excited by their good example. | : 


MARY, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tus illustrious princess, daughter of king James the second, 
was born on the 30th of April, 1662. Far from being corrupted 
by the dissolute court, and the licentious age, of her uncle, king 
Charles the second, she maintained, through life, the most unaf- 
fected piety and virtue. “ She appeared,” says bishop Burnet, 
“ to be happily disposed from her very birth. She was good and » 
gentle, before she was capable of knowing that it was her: duty 
to be so. This temper grew up with her, in the whole progress 
of ber childhood. She might need instruction, but she wanted no 
persuasion. And it is said that, in the whole course of her educa- 
tion, she never gave any occasion for reproof. She went into every 
thing that was good, often before she knew it, and always after she 
once understood it.” , . ie 

In the sixteedth year of her age, she married William, prince of 
Orange, who was afterwards raised to the throne of Great Britain. 
She made‘him so exemplary ‘and affectionate a wife, that, after her 
death, (which happened in the thirty-third year of her age,) he de- 
clared to Dr. Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury, that he: could 
not but be deeply aMicted, since he had lost a wife, who, in seveny 
teen years, had never been guilty of an indiscretion, And during 
her last illness, Hie told bishop Burnet, that, in the whole course of 
their marriage, he had never known in her a single fault; and that 
she possessed'a worth which nobody thoroughly knew but himself. 
-) From ‘the time of her marriage till her accession to. the throne of 
Great Britain, ‘inthe year 1689, she resided im Holland ; where, 
inthis early period of life, her conduct was so strict and regular, 
and her demeanour so gentle and affable, that she was highly be-_ 
loved, respected, and even reverenced. Her fine person, her graceful 
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presence, and her august, benign countenance, gave her a digni- 
fied but prepossessing appearance, strikingly adapted to her ele- 
vated rank, and still more elevated virtue. ‘She possessed a solid 
understanding, which was much improved by serious reading and 
‘reflection. She was fervent and punctual in all the exercises of 
| religion. ‘The performance of its duties, and the promotion of its 
interests, as far as her influence extended, seemed, even in very 
early youth, to form the primary desire of her heart. She was 
sincerely and warmly attached to the principles of the Reformation, 
in which she had been educated. Her father wrote to her, strongly 
recommending to her the Roman Catholic religion, which he then 
openly professed. She immediately returned him an answer, in 
which she confuted all his arguments with great solidity of reason- 
ing, and resisted all his persuasions with the utmost firmness and 
resolution, mingled with the respect due to a father and a sove- 
reien. Bishop Burnet says that, “ though he had a high opinion 
of the princess’s understanding before he saw this letter, yet he was 
greatly surprised and delighted to see so young a person, all.ona 
sudden, without consulting any one, able to write in so. solid and 
learned'a manner; which plainly showed that she understood, as 
well as loved, her religion.” 


” 


LADY JANE GREY. 


This highly distinguished lady was 'the eldest daughter of Henry 
Grey, duke of Suffolk, and of lady Frances Brandon, niece of 
king Henry the eighth. . | 

She was of the most amiable character, accomplished: by the 
best education, both in literature and in religion. Her countenance 
was sweet and dignified ; her disposition mild and modest; and her 
deportment courteous and affable. She was nearly of the same age 
as hercousin, king Edward the sixth; and seemed to possess even 
greater facility in acquiring every branch of polite literature. She 
‘obtained a familiar knowledge of the Roman, Greek, French, and 
Italian languages ; she spent much of her time in application to 
learning ; and expressed a great indifference for the amusements 


5? 
usual with persons of her age and rank. Roger Ascham, tutor to 


the lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her a visit, at Broadgate, 
her father’s seat in Leicestershire, found her employed in reading 
Plato; while the rest of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park. On his admiring the smgularity of her choice, 
she told him that she received more pleasure from that author, than — 
they could derive from all their sport and gaiety. She was then - 
under the tuition of Mr. Elmer, (afterwards bishop of London,) 
one of her father’s chaplains; to whose kind and gentle treatment, 
which formed a’ striking contrast to the severity she experienced 
from her parents, she attributed the great delight which she took 
in study. : | 

~ Nor was she deficient in the usual accomplishments of her sex 

3, 
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-and station. Sir Thomas Chaloner, who was cotemporary with her, 
particularly says, that she was well skilled im instrumental, MUSIC ; 
wrote a fine hand ; and excelled dithe performances of theneedle. 
She vearly imbibed ‘ the principles “of the. protestant religion: 
- which she embraced, a$a' earned writer, oliserves,. not from outward 
compliance with the curr ent of the times, but because her excellent 
judgment had been fully satisfied of their truth and purity... Bishop 
Burnet says, that he ‘possessed:copies, from the originals. in her 
_own hand, of two Latin. letters which she wrote to Bullinger, in 
.@ pure < and unaffected style. “She.was then entering on the study. of 
,the Hebrew language, in, the method that Bullinger, recommended 
-toher. She expresses in these letters high respans for him, axeot 
modesty, and a singular, zeal for religion. | 
.. Some weeks previous to: king Edward’s death, tia axeallestt lady 
-married Jord «Guildford ‘Dudley, the fourth son. of the duke. of 
. Northumberland; and atthe same time, her sister, lady ‘Catharine 
.Grey, married lord Matbisty the eldest son of the earl, of. Pem- 
broke, | 
The illustrious Sosaerih and still more illustrious ment, ad lady 
-Jane, gave full scope to the. intriguing: spirit, and ambitious yiews, 
ef the Mukevot Northumberland. He artfully represented to the 
young king, that his two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, had each 
of them been declared illegitimate by a act of parliament, during 
the late king’s reign; that the queen of Scots was excluded ftom 
ithe: succession by Henry’ s wil; that the certain consequence of the 
lady Mary’s>accession to the throne, would be the repeal of. the 
«laws enacted infavour of the Reformation, and the re-establish- 
“ment of the usur pations and idolatry of the church of Rome); that 
-when these three princesses were excluded, the:succession devolved 
+ on the duchess of Suffolk; and that she was willing to resign: her 
right, to her eldest daughter, lady Jane, whose virtues and ac- 
-complishments rendered her highly worthy of a crown. . These, 
_and many other specious reasonings,, all tending to the same pomt, 
produced: a strong impression ion, the mind of the young «prince. 
: His zealous:attachment to the: protesta nigeligion, made him deeply 
‘sensible, of the fatal consequences that would .most probably ensue, 
if so bigoted a’ Roman: Catholic as his sister Mary should succeed 
to the throne. And; though he borea tender affection to his sister 
Elizabeth, : who was siabbar to no such ebjection, means were foitnd 
to persuade: him, that he could not)exclude the one sister, en: ac- 
: count of illegitimacy, ;without giving anvexclusion-to the other also. 
»» The languishing state: of the king’s health, and. the prospect of 
his approaching dissolution, made Northumberland:the more intent — 
_on the execution: ef) his scheme. And; at length, by various artifices, 
he: prevailed on thé young -prince:to: give | his fitial: conseut to the © 
terse settlement.) Letters patentiwere drawn up. to that effect ; 
“whieh the sidger and py y counsellors were saute to signs but 
we ee ee ees bMS yeas Lua lame a ees PP eR OF. 3 i. 
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the whole transaction was illegal, not being sanctioned by the par-. 
lament. Prest vir ehivagss 

After the king’s death, Northumberland, accompanied by the: 
duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, and other noblemen, went: 
to Sion-house, where lady Jane then resided; and informed her of. 
her succession to ‘the throne. She received the intelligence with 
equal grief and surprise, her heart being’a stranger to the flattering. 
allurements of ambition. She expressed much sorrow for the king’s. 
death. She even refused to accept the crown : pleading the pre-- 
ferable title of the two prinicesses;: Mary and Elizabeth; and alle- 
ging that she should be afraid’of burdening her: conscience by as- 
suming to herself ‘the rights of ‘others.’ “Overcome: at last by the: 
entreaties, rather than by the reasons} of-her father, and her father- 
in-law, and above all; of ‘her:husband,’ shewas prevailed onto re- 
linquish her own judgment. /.Northumberlatd: immediately ‘con- 
veyed her to’ the ‘Dower; where;itwas then usual forthe sovereigns 
of England*to*pass” the» first ‘days,’ after their accession.:‘On the 
following day, July.the tenth, 1553, she was proclaimed queen 5 
but. the ‘superior title of Mary’ was’ so generally.acknowledged 
throughout the kmgdom, and so'ably supported: by her friends. and 
adherents, that the duke:of) Northumberland soon became sensible 
that his cause-was hopeless.» Lady:Janes after the-vain: pageantry - 
of wearing a erown dufing ten daysyresigned it without regret.. She, 
and ber husband. were detained ‘prisoners: m-the'Tower. The duke. 
of Northumberland.and»two of his accomplices were condemned, 
and executed. ‘Thre-duke of Suffolk was>taken-into:custody ; but 
soon recovered: his liberty, being ‘considered merely as the dupe. 
and tool of Northumberland’s ambition. ‘Sentence was pronounced 
against lady Jane‘aud lord: Guildford; but without any present in- 
tention of putting it inexecution,! their youth; and. the peculiar. 
circumstances:in which they had beeu:placed, pleading strongly in. 
theirfavour. Seta Ma dusdbaad. Penge ie we 
eee ents} 2555) an insurrection “broke outs -headed by. sir 
Thomas Wyat ; in which'the dike of Suffolk was induced to engage, 
from the hope of recovering the crown for his daughter. This in- 
surrection was soon quelled; but it hastened the end of lady Jane, 
as well as of her husband. . Her father’s guilt was imputed to her; 
and the queen, incapable of generosity or clemency, determined to 


remove every person from whom the least danger could be appre- 
hendeds Warning was given lady Jane to prepare for death: a doom 


which she had jong expected; and which the innocence of her life, 
her misfortunes, and her assured hope of everlasting happiness in a 
better world, could not but render welcome to her. The queen's bigot- 
ed zeal, under colour of tender mercy to the prisoner’s soul, induced 
her to send Dr. Fecknam, afterwards abbot of Westminster, to rea= 
son with her, and endeavour. to. reconcile her to the church of 

me; and eyen a reprieve for three days was granted, in hopes of 
accomplishing the design. In these affecting circumstances, lady 
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Jane defended the principles! of her religion, with great mildness of. 
temper, and solidity of argument. At length, Dr. Fecknam, 
finding all his efforts ineffectual, took his leave of her. Other priests 
also visited-her, and harassed her with disputation; but her‘ con- 
stancy remained unshaken. at | | 

She wrote a pious and affectionate letter to her father; who, 
soon after her death, was tried, condemned, and: executed. She 
exhorted him to moderate his grief on her account; assuring him 
that she rejoiced at her approaching end, since nothing could be 
more welcome to her, than to be delivered from this valley of mi- 
sery, and advanced to the heavenly throne, to which she aspired; 
and where, she earnestly prayed, they would meet at last. 

The night before her execution, she sent her Greek ‘Testament’ 
to her sister, with a letter, written in Latin, or, as some authors 
say, in Greek, to the following import. ron) aac 

“ T send you, my dear sister Catherine, a book, which though 
it is not outwardly adorned with gold, is inwardly of more worth’ 
than precious stones. It is the book of the law of the Lord; and 
the covenant of the New Testament, which God has granted 'to us 
miserable sinners. If, with an earnest mind, you read it, and fol- 
jow its precepts, it will Jead you to true happiness, and everlasting 
life. It will teach you how to live, and how to die. It will pro- 
cure for you possessions more valuable than those you would have’ 
obtained from your father, if God had prospered him in the world. 
For if you apply diligently to this book, and make it the rule of: 
your life, you will become an inheritor of riches, which the covetous 
cannot withdraw from you; nor thieves steal, nor moths corrupt. 

‘“< Dear sister, earnestly desire, with David, to understand the 
Jaw of the Lord. Live in daily preparation for death; that so, by 
death, you may purchase eternal life. Depend not on your youth 
for the continuance of your days; remembering that, when God ap- 
points, the young are taken away as well as the aged. © Stedfastly 
resist the allurements and temptations of the world, the flesh, and . 
the devil. Be pemteut for your sins, and yet despair not; be strong 
in faith, aud yet presume not; and desire, like St. Paul, to be with 
Christ, with whom, even in death, there is life. Rejoice in Christ, 


as I trust youdo. Follow his footsteps; take up the cross ;_ trust 
in him forthe remission of your sins. ee 
- © Respecting my death, rejoice with me, dear siste shall 


_ be delivered from this corruptible state, and put on rup-- 
tion: for [am assured that, by losmg a mortal life, I shall ob-’ 
tain immortality —I_ pray God to grant you his grace, that you may 
~ dive 1o:his fear, and die.in the true Christian faith; from which I 
exhort you, in his name, never to swerve, either for hope ‘of life, ' 
or dread of death: for if you deny his truth, he will deny you—— 
May God receive me to glory now ; and you hereafter, ‘whtn it’ 
shall please him to ‘call you!—Farewell, dear sister! Put your’ 
trust.in God alone; for he alone can help you? © 6 fo 


ie 
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- During her imprisonment, lady Jane composed a very devout 
prayer, containing the following expressions of the humble confi- 
dence in God, and submission to his blessed will, which she maine 
tained to her last moments. 

- « Q Lord, thou God and Father. of my life, hoawia poor and. 
desolate woman, who fleeth unto thee alone, in all her troubles,, 
and her suffermgs. Thou, O Lord, art the defender and deliverer. 
of those who putstheir trust in thee : therefore, defiled with sin, 
encumbered with affliction, and overwhelmed with misery, [ come 
unto thee, O blessed Saviour! craving thy mercy and help. Though 
itis expedient that we should sometimes be visited with adversity, 
that we may be tried whether we are of thy flock or not, and alsa 
become the better acquainted both with thee and with ourselves ; 
yet, O thou who saidst. thou wouldst not suffer us to be tempted 
above our power, be merciful to me! Grant, 1 beseech thee, that 
1 may neither be too much elated with prosperity, lest I should 
deny ‘ec, my God; nor too much pressed down: with adversity, 
lest I should despair, and blaspheme thee, my Lord and Saviour. 
© merciful God, my sufferings are best known unto thee ; be thou 
my strong tower of defence, I humbly beg of thee. Suffer me not 
to be tempted above my power ; but either deliver me from this 
great misery, or give me grace patiently to bear thy afflicting hand, 
and sharp correction —Thou knowest better what is good for me, 
than I do: therefore, deal with mein all things as hei wilt; and 
afflict me in the way that seemeth best unto ‘thee. Only, in the 
mean time, arm me, I beseech thee, with thy armour, that [ may 
stand fast; my loins being girt about with truth, and having on the 
breast-plate of righteousness : : above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith I may be able to quench the fiery darts of the wicked; 
and the helmet of salvation; and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
thy most holy Word. Grant that, praying always with all manner. 
of prayer and supplication, | may refer myself wholly to thy will, 
abiding thy pleasure, and comforting myself in those troubles which 
it shall please thee to send me ; seeing such troubles are profitable 
to me; and beimg assuredly persuaded that-all thou dost, cannot 
but be well. Hear me, O merciful Father, for his sake whom. 
thou hast appointed a sacrifize for my sins; to whom, with thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory !” | 

On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guildford Dude 
Jey, obtaimed permission to see her: but she declined. the inter- 
view, ‘apprehensive, as she informed him by a ‘message, that the 
tenderness of their parting would overcome the fortitude of both, 
and would too much unbend their minds from that constancy which 
their approaching end required; and earnestly hoping that they 
would soon meet, and be for ever united, in a blessed world, 
where death, disappoihtment, and niisfortuine} would no longer 
have access to them, nor disturb their endless felicity. 

» It had been intended to execute lady Jane and lord Guildford. 
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on the'same scaffold ; but from an apprehension of the compassion 
which their youth, beauty, and noble birth, would excite in the 
rhinds of the people, it was ordered, that lady Jane should be be= 
headed within the verge of the Tower. She saw her husband Jed: 
to €xecution ; and having’ given him from the window some‘token 
of her tender affection, she awaited with tranquillity till her own: 
appointed hour should bring her to the like fate.. ‘She even saw his: 
headless body brought back to the chapel, where it was to be buried 5, 
and found herself more confirmed ’by the reports she heard of. his 
pious end, than shaken by so affecting and melancholy a spectacles 

Sir Foti Gage, constable of the Te ower, when he led her to 
execution, desired her to bestow on him some. sniall present, which 
he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave him her 
table-book, in which she had } just written three sentences, on see 
ing her husband’s dead body ; one in Greek, another in Latin, and: 
a third in English. The purport of them was, that human justice 
was against his body, but that divine mercy would be favourable to 
his soul s that if her offence deserved punishment, her youth at least, 
and her jnexperience, were worthy of ex¢iise ; and abet eh: and pos- 
terity, she trusted, would show her favour. 

Dr. Fecknam ‘attended’ ler’ to’ the’ scaffold: With: ndeaitable 
sweetness, she thanked him for his attention to her, though it had. 
been so harassing to ‘her, in‘ ‘her‘last moments. On the scaffoldy 
she addréssed the spectators in'very pathetic terms. She fully ae~ 
knowledged her offence, in ‘not having rejected, with sufficient firm= 
ness and ‘constancy, the | crown that was tendered ‘to her. \She‘did: 
not utter one complaint of the severity with which she had heen 
treated. She declared that she died a true Christian §- and that she 
had no hope of salvation but in the mercy of God, through the 
blood of his only son Jesus Christ. She confessed that shé had: 
too much neglected the word of God; too much loved herself, and: 
the world, and, therefore, had justly merited the: punishment i In- 
flicted on ‘hei nit she thanked God, it had been the means of- 
leading her to true repentance. She concluded by desiring the peo= 
ple to pray for her. She then knelt down; and, in the most de- 
vout mamer, repeated the fifty-first Psalm. Being disrobed, she 
prepared, with unshaken fortitude, to ‘submit herself to the’ exe- 
cutioner. Having laid her head on the block, she meekly said, 
«“ Lord! into thy ‘hands I commend my spint!” and received the 
fatal stroke. 

- Thus died, on the twelfth of February, 1554, in the setae 
or eighteenth year of her age, this illustrious lady: a most lovely, 
pattern of innocence, wisdom, and piety; a bright and  distin-. 
guished ornament of the female sex, and of the age rand country in 
which ‘she lived. 

Her character 1s judiciously summed up by bishop Burnet in the 
following words. “ She was a lady who seemed indeed born for ai - 
noble fortune ; for she was a beautiful and graceful person, she had 
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great parts, and greater virtues. She had learned the Latin and 
Greek tongues to great perfection. She read the Scriptures much; 
and had attained great knowledge in divinity. But with all her ad. 

vantages of birth “and parts, she was.so humble, ¢ gentle, and pious, 
that all people, and,none more than the, young king g, both admired 
and loved her. She had a mind wonder fully raised above the world ; 
and at the age when others.are but imbibing the notions of philoso- 
ply, she had attained to the practice. of, its. highest precepts. She was 
neither lifted up with, the hopeiof a crown, nor cast down when she 
saw her palace made afterwards her prison;. but.demeaned herself 
with an equal temper of, mind, in those great inequalities of for- 
tune that so suddenly exalted and depressed her. All the passion 
she expressed, was, that which was- of the the noblest kind, and 
was the indication of a tender and generous nature, being eich af- 
fected with the troubles which her Sather and. -husband incurred on 
her account.” | 

LADY GETHIN. 
lias Gethin, wife of sir Richard Gethin, and perf A of sir 

George Norton, was born.in the year 1676. 

“83 Lady Norton, her mother, being. a’ woman m great piety and. 
uncommon abilities, and ‘observing j in her an excellent capacity for 
learning, gave her all the advantages of a liberal education. The 
quick and “early uD DuO Ema which she made, was an ample re- 
“compence for all. the pains. that.had been taken with her. She soon 
_ discerned that true Christian virtue is the most desirable attainment 

~ of which we are capable; and that the best use that can be made of 

-@ superior understanding, is, to acquire further degrees of real 

igooduess so that her knowledge was not more extraordinary, than 
was her commendable application. of it. She was meek and candid ; 

remarkably just and charitable; and, above all, unaffectedly pious. 

Her readig and observation were very extraordinary for her years. 

Providence was pleased to deprive the world of this inestimable . 
lady, in the fiower of her youth. Having learned betimes how. to 

- die, and what estimate to make of life and its enjoyments, she sur- 
. rendered, without the Jeast reluctance, her soul to.God who gave 
_ ity on the eleventh, of October, 1697. She was buried in West- 
minster Abbey.;:on the south le of which a beautiful monument 

- waserected to her memory, with the following i inscription, — 

«To the pious memory of. 
, Grace GETHIN, 
| Bide of. sir Richard Gethin, ay eee 
Of Gethin- Grot, ain Ireland, baronet, © : 
_ Daughter of sir George Norton, knights 
Who being adorned with all graces and perfections 

oe ee »... Of mind and. ‘body, 

‘fee eo. (Crowned them with exemplary patience 

_ And humility../ 
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Having the day before her death, 
Most devoutly received the .holy communion, ~ 
Which she said she would not have omitted 
For ten thousand worlds, 
She plainly evinced her sure and certain hope 
Of future bliss: 
. And continuing sensible t6 the last, | 
She resigned her pious soul to God, 
In fervent transports of spiritual joy and comfort, 
For her near approach to the heavenly glory. 
Obit 11 Octob. in the year of her age 21, 
‘And of our Lord 1697. 
Her dear and disconsolate parents,. 
For a lasting memorial 29 i SBI 
Of ‘her godly and blessed end; - Ps a 
Fave erected this monument, bya tte a 
She being the last of. their issue.’ 

Lady Gethin wrote, and left behind her, on ane papers, 
various judicious and pious reflections on many important subjects : 
which, after her death, were collected, and published urider the title 
of “ Reliqua’ Gethiniane’;” ;” and were highly extolled by" irs Gon- 
greve, in a poetical tribute to her memory. 

LADY CUTTS. 

"Phis lady, whose piety and virtue-are, in the ‘allie pages, 

"beautifully delineated by bishop Atterbury, was the wife. of John, 
lord Cutts, a -distinguished officer. She died in the year 1697.— 
There is no reason to suppose that bishop Atterbury has commend- 
ed her more highly than she deserved, for he expressly says: “I 
have endeavoured to make lady Cutts’s character known, with all 
the sincerity that becomes my profession ; a quality which, 1 must 
own, I would not forfeit upon any account. Some part of what is 
written, I know, and the rest I do, in my conscience, believe, to 
be true, after a very strict and particular inquiry. 2a 
_ © The character of this admirable lady, was composed of seve- 
ral excellences and perfections ; which made her beloved and reve- 
renced; and which raised her above the greater part of her sex, 
much more than any. outward marks of rank and distinction. 

“‘ In describing her comprehensive character I shall begin where 
she always began,—at her devotions. In these she. was very punc- 
tual and regular. Morning and evening came not more constantly 
in their course; than her stuvehi hours of private prayer; which she 
observed not formally, as a task, but returned to them always with 
delight and eagerness. She w ouldvonnevoceaaen dispense with 
herself from paying this duty: no business, no common accident of 


life, could divert her from it. She ésthebmed it her great honour — 


and happiness to attend upon God; and she resolved to find leisure 
for that, for whatever else. she might want it, 
3 Bik 
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During the time of divine service, her behaviour, though very 

devout and solemn, was decent, easy, and unaffected. It was 
_ throughout such, as declared itself not to be the work of the pas- 
sions; but to flow from the understanding, and froni a clear know- 
ledge of the true grounds and principles of that ler reasonable 
service. 
. This knowledge she attained by early instructions ; by much 
reading, and meditation, to which she appeared from her child- 
hood to be addicted: and, give me leave to add, by a very diligent 
and exact attendance on the lessons of piety tittered from the pul- 
pit; whic no one practised better, because no one delighted im, 
listened to, or considered them igore. At these performances, she 
was all attention, all ear; she kept her heart fixed and intent onits 
holy work, by keeping her eye from wandermg. She often ex- 
pressed her dissatisfaction at that indecency of carriage which too 
much prevails in-our churches; and wondered that those persons 
should be most careless of their behaviour towards God, who aré 
most scrupulously nice, in exacting and paying all the little decen- 
éres that are in-use among men. 

When the bread of life was distributed, she was a devout and 
never-failine- communicant. The strictness of her attention, -aid 
the reverence of her behaviotir, were, if possible, raised and im- 
_ proved on those occasions. ‘The lively image of @ crucified Saviour, 
then exhibited, could not but make very moving impressions ona 
inind, that abounded with so fiuch pious warmth and tenderness. 

She took pleasure in books, and made good use of them ; chitcfly 
books of divinity and devotion, which ‘she ‘studied, and relished 
above all others. History too had very often a share in her reflec- 
tiohs ; and sometimes she looked mto pieces of amtisement, when 
she found then? writteli mi stith a way, as to be innocently enter- 
tainme. Nate Masala 

But of all books, the Book of God was that, m which she was 
most delighted and eniployed ; and which was never, for any.con- 
siderable timé, otit of her liands. No doubt, she knew, and felt, 
its great use and sweet influence, in calming her mind, regulating 
her desites, and lifting up her‘thotights towards Heaven; and in 
feeding’ arid spreading that holy flame, which the love of God had 

kindled in her heart. 

When she met with any thing there, or in any other pious book, 
which would be of remarkable use to her in the conduct of her 
life and affairs, she trusted not her memory with it; but immedi- 
ately committed it to'writing. “She has left many observations of 
this kind, drawn from good authors; but chiefly from. those sacred 
pates: in collecting ~which, ‘whether her: judgment, or her piety, 
had the largest’share, itis not easy to say. 

The passages of Holy Writ which she took notice of, were In- 
deed commonly such, as related either to the concerns of her spi- 
nitual esfate, or to matters of prudence: but it appears also ‘that 

a. AK 
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she spent some time in meditating on those places- where the sub- 
Jimest points of Christian doctrines are contained ; and in possess+ 
ing herself with a deep sense of the wonderful leve of Ged towards 
us, manifested in the mysterious work of our redemption.. She 
endeavoured to understand the great-articles of faith, as well:as to 
practise the good rules of life, contained in the Gospel; and she 
sensibly found, ‘thatthe best. way to exeite herself-to‘the practice of 
the one, was to endeavour to understand the other. ne 
- And im this Book of God she was more-particularly ciamebtilk 
on Gou’s day: a day ever held-sacred by her; and which, there- 
fore, always in her family, wore a face of devotion suitable to its 
dignity. It was truly a day of rest to all under her. roof. -Her 
_ servants were then dismissed from a good part of their attendance 
upon. her, that they might. be at liberty to-attend on their great 
Lord and, Master ; whom both she, and they, were equally bound 
to obey... Such silence and solemnity were at that time observed by 
all about her, as might have become the “ house of mourning ;” 
and yet so much ease and serenity were visible in their looks, (at 
least in her looks,) as showed that they who were im the “ house of 
feasting,” “were not better satisfied. Thus did she prepare herself 
for the enjoyment of that perfect rest, the celebration of that end- 
less sabbath, which she is now entered upon:. thus did she prac- 
tise beforehand upon earth, the duties, the devotions, the customs, 
and manners of Heaven. 
To secure her proficiency in virtue, she kept an exact jaitiyial 
of her life; in which was contained the history of all her spiritual 
affairs, and the several turns that happened. in her soul. In ‘this 
glass she every day dressed her mind; to this faithful monitor she 
repaired for advice and direction. She compared the past with the 
present; judged of what would be, by what had been; observed 
nicely the several successive degrees of holiness that she attained, 
and of human. infirmity that she shook off ;.and.traced every single 
step she took onward in her way towards Heaven. posts 
One would have imagined, that so much exactness and severity 
an priyate, would have affected her public actions and discourses, 
and have slid insensibly into her deportment ; and yet nothing could 
be more free, simple, and natural. She had. the reality, without 
the outside and show, of strictness. All her-rules, all her per- 
formaijces,. sat'so w rell and. gracefully upon her, that they appeared 
to be as much her pleasure as her duty. She was, in the midst of 
them, perfectly easy to herself, and a delight to all that were about 
her. Ever cheerful in her behaviour, ever calm and even, her sa- 
tisfaction, like a deep, untroubled stream, ran on, without any of | 
that violence, or noise, in which the shallowest pleasures do miost 
abound. 
— But cheerful-and agreeable as she w as, she never-carried her good 
humour so far, as to “smaile ata profane, an ill-natured, or an uns 
mannerly jest; on the-contrary,’ia her highest mirth, - it made-her 
| ; 
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vemarkably grave and serious. ‘She-had an extraordinary -nicety: of 
teniper as to ; the least approaches to faults-of that kind ; and showed 
avery quick and sensible concern at any thing, which gy: thought 
it did not become her to hear, or others.to say. 

True piety, which consists chiefly in humility and submission of 
inihesk towards God,.is attended with humility and goodness to- 
wards his creatures ; and so it was in this excellent lady. She had 
so much true inenit, that she was not afraid of beimg looked into; 
and therefore durst be familiar: and the effect of ihat familiarity: 
was, that; by being better known, she was moreloved and valued. 
Not only no one of -her inferiors ever came uneasy from -her: (as. 
has been said of some great people:) but no one ever went uneasy 
to her ; so assured were all beforehand of her sweetness of temper, 
aud obliging reception! When she opened her lips, gracious words 
always proceeded from thence; and “ in-her tongue was the law of 
kindness.” ‘Though her perfections both of body and mind were 
very extraordinary, yet she was the only person, who seemed, with- 
out any endeavour to seem, insensible-of them. She-was, it is true, 
im as much danger of being vain, as great beauty, and a good na- 
tural wit, could make her: but she had such an over-balance of 
discretion, .that she was never solicitous to have the one seen, or. 
the other heard... Indeed, it was a very distinguishing part of her 
character, that she made no advances towards the opmion of the 
' world; content to be whatever was spe or deserving, without en- 
deavouring in the least to be thought. so. 

She kept a strict and. watchful guard upon her passions ; tlidse 
especially of the rough and troublesome kind, with which she was 
scarcely ever seen to be disquieted. As much as she hated vice, she 
chose rather to look it out of countenance, than to be severe against 
it; and to win the bad over to the side of virtue by her example, 
than by her rebukes. | 

Her sweet-deportment towards whet were with ithe could be. 
exceeded by nothing but her tenderness in relation to the absent; . 
whom she was sure to think, and speak, as well of as was possible. 
She thought she had enough to do at home, without looking much 
abroad.; ‘and therefore turned the edge of -all her resections upon - 
herself. Her settled opinion was, that the good name of any one 
is-too nice and serious a thing to be played with ; and that itis a fool- 
ish_kind. of mirth, which, i order. to divert some, hurts ‘others. 
She could never bring herself to think, that the only thing which , 
gives life and spirit to. discourse is, to ‘have ,somebody’s faults the 
subject of it; or that the pleasure of a visit consists,.im giving up » 
‘ the company, by turns, .to one. another’s sport. and malice. 

. With all this goodness, gentleness, and meekuess, she hada de-. 
gree of spirit and firmness unusual in her sex ; and was particu- - 
larly observed to have a wouder ful pr esence of mind in any acci- . 
dent of danger. 
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An innate modesty of temper, and great purity of heart, appeared 
iwvher whole life and conversation. | tha ag 

This love of purity was the cause, that she banished herself . 
from-those public diversions of the town, at which it is scarcely: - 
possible to be present, without hearing something that wounds 
chaste ears; and for which, she thought, no amends can be made: 
to. virtue by any degree of wit, or humour, with which, perhaps, 
they. may otherwise abound. These good qualities, she knew, serve” 
only to recommend the poison, and:make it palatable; and, there- 
fore, she thought ita piece of service to. other people, (who might 
pethaps be infiuenced by her example,) to stand off, though she 
herself were secured from the infection. Besides, she had really 
neither relish nor leisure for those dangerous entertainments; nor 
for.a thousand other things which the world miscalls pleasure. She 
had:turned her thoughts so much towards useful and important 
objects, that matters of mere pleasure grew flat and indifferent'to- 
her. She was so much taken up with the care of improving her un- 
derstanding, and bettering her life; in. the discharge of the offices’ 
necessary to ber rank ; in the duties of her closet, and’ the concerns® 
of her family; that she found, at the foot of the account, but little 
time, and had less mind, to give into those vain amusements. 

She loved retirement and. privacy. When she went to court; (as: 
it’ was necessary for her sometimes todo,) she did: it with an air, 
which plainly showed, that she went to pay her duty there; and 
not to delight herself in the pomp. and ghtter of the place. 

She did not think it (as, I fear, it is too often thought)the pecu- 
liar happiness and privilege of the great, to-have nothing to daz’ 
but took care to fill every vacant minute of her life with some useful: 

mployment. ‘The several hours of: the day had their. 
allotted to them, whether it were conversation or: 
work, reading or domestic affairs: each of which came up orderly. 
in its. turn; and:was, as the wise man speaks, ‘' beautiful im its 
season.” ’ . 

And this regularity of hers, was free from-formality or constraint ; 
it. was neither troublesome to herself, nor to those who were’ near- 
hier. When, therefore, any accident intervened, it was interrupted, 
at that time, with as much ease, as it was, at other times, practised:: 
for among all her discretionary rules, the chief was, to makethose | 
which she had laid down to herself, give way to circumstances.and: 
occasions. . . 

She often wrought: with her own hands, when she could:more- 
pleasingly have employed her time in meditation, or books: but-she’ 
was willing to setan example to those who could’not ; and she took’ 
care, therefore, that her example should be followed by all’ who. 
were under her immediate influence. She knew well, that the de- 
scription in the Proverbs, of a. good wife and’a perfect woman, (a. 
description which she much delighted in, and often read, chiefly 
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sets forth that diligenee by which, “ she looketh. well to the ways 
of her household, and eatetl not the bread of idfeness.” 

She was strictly careful of her expences; and yet knew how to 
be generous and to abound, when the oecasion required it. To 
the poor, she always showed herself very compassionate and eha- 
ritabie. Of the other delights, with which a hich fortune furnished 
her, she was almost insensible; but on this account she valued it, 
that +t gave her an opportunity of pursuing the several pleasures of 
beneficence, and of tasting all the sweets of well-domg. “She 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him: the blessing of him that was ready to perish, 
eame upon her; and she caused the widow’s heart to. smg.” 

Tn the exercise of this, and of all other virtues, she was wonder- 
fully secret; endeavouring to come up, as nearly as she could, to 
the rule of “ not letting the right hand know what the left hand 
doth.” And this secrecy of hersshe managed so well, that some of 
the most remarkable, instances of her goodness were not known, 
till after her death. ‘ 

Soon after her marriage, she declared to several’ of her friends, 
that she thought “ every woman of quality is as mich more obli- 
ged, as she is more enabled, than other women, to do good in the 
world; and that the shortest and surest way of doing this, is, to en- 
deavour, by all mean, to be as good'a Christian, as. good’ a wife, 
and.as good:a friend, as possible.” ! 

She endeavoured to be all this; and she fell not far’ short of it: 
for she excelled in all the characters that belonged to her; and was, 
ka great measure, equal to all’ the obligations that she lay: under. 
She was devout, without superstition; strict, without ill-bumour ; 
good-natured, without weakness ; cheerful, without: levity ; regular, 
without affectation. To her husband, she was the best of Wives, 
the most agreeable of companions, and the most faithful of friends 5 
to her servants, the best of mistresses ; to her relations, extremely 
respectful ; to her inferiors,. very, obliging: and by all who knew 
her, either nearly, or at'a distance,’ she was reckoned’ and confessed 
to be one ofthe best of women. _ 

And yet all this goodness, and'all this excellence, were bounded’ - 
within the compass of eighteen years, and as many days: for no 
longer was she allowed to five among us. She was snatched out. of 
the world as soon almost as she had.:made her appearance in it; like 
a jewel of high price, just: shown.a little, and’ then put up again: 
and‘ we were deprived of her by the time that we had learned to va- 
lue her: But circles may be complete, though small: the perfec- 
tion of life does not, consist in the length of it. ; 

Ass the life of this excellent lady was short, so her death was sud- 
den: she was called'away in-haste, andwithout any warning. One 
day.she drooped, and the next she died; nor was there the distance 
of many hours between her being very easy in this world, and very. 
happy in another, : 
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_ However, though she was seized thus suddenly. by death, yet 
was she not surprised : for she was ever in preparation for it; “ her, 
loins gist,” as the Scripture says, “and her lamp ready. trimmed, 
aud burning.” The moment that she was taken ill, she was just’ 
risen from her knees, and had made an end of her mornmg devo- 


tions.. She had been used so much to have her “ conversation in-- . 


heaven,” and her soul had been so often upon the wing thither, 
that it readily left its earthly station upon the least notice from 
above; without lingering, or expecting a second summons. She 
staid no longer after she was called, than to assure her lord of her, 
entire resignation to the Divine will; and of her-having no manner 
of uneasiness upon her mind: and to take her leave of him, with all, 
the expressions of tenderness. When this was over, she sunk im- 
mediately. under. her illness; and after a short, unquiet slumber, 
slept in peace.” : ' : 


+ 


ANN BAYNARD. 


An Baynard, descended from a very ancient and respectable 
family, was born at Preston, in Lancashire, in the year 1672. Her 
parents perceiving her lively genius, joined with a natural propen-. 
sity to learning, gave her.a very liberal education ; which she im- 
proved to the best and noblest purposes. pala iis 

She was skilled in the Latin and Greek languages, in mathema- 
tics, and in philosophy. Her compositions, in ‘Latin, displayed. 
uncommon facility and elegance of expression. She had a strong 
and capacious memory, a comprehensive and exalted mind, still 
coveting more and more knowledge.“ In this particular alone,’ 
she would often say, “ it is a sin to be contented with a little.” 
~ But with all her genius, aud all her acquirements, she was free. 
from vanity and affectation.. With profound humility, and prostra- 
tion of mind, she testified, with St. Paul: “ I count all things but 
Joss, for the excellency of. the knowledge of Christ Jesus my. 
Lord.” : . 

She used often to say, that “ human learning is of little worth, 
unless, as a handmaid, it leads to a knowledge of Christ, revealed in 
the Gospel, as our Lord and Saviour.” | | 

« What avails,” said she, “ Solomon's skill in the works of na-. 
ture, if we do not discern the God of nature? Of what advantage 
is it to be versed in astronomy, if we never study, by our holy. 
practices, to arrive at the blessed regions !—or to be so skilful in. 
arithmetic, that we can divide and subdivide to the smallest fraction, 
if we do not learn to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom ?—or to understand the diseases of the body, if we do. 
not know where to find the balm of Gilead, the wine and oil of 
the good Samaritan, the Lord Jesus, to, pour into the wounds of, 
- our own soul.” | 3 : . 5 el 

She was diligent, and fervent, in performing her religious duties. 
She constantly attended the prayers of the church, and the sacra. 
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‘ment; unless prevented by sickness, to which, in the latter part of 
her life, she was much subject. She embraced all proper oppor- 
tunities of retirement, for the purposes of devotion and meditation. 
-Like David, she communed with her own heart, privately examin- 
ing the state of her soul, that she might stand in awe, and sin not. 
She had a high regard and veneration for the sacred name of God; 
and made it the business of her life, and the great end of her study, 
to promote his glory, and the interests of religion. 

Her alms could not, from her circumstances, be very extraordi 
nary as to the amount; but they were so-as to the cheerfulness and 
constancy with which they were bestowed. | Whatever her allow- 
ance was, she duly laid aside a certain portion of it, for the relief of 
the poor. Neither did her charity rest here; but raised itself to a 
higher degree of spirituality, and beyond the scene of this world. 
She observed, with deep concern, the errors, follies, and vices of 
the age; and was not only importunate im her intercessions for the | 
good of the world, but solicitous to benefit the souls of those with 
whom she conversed, by friendly reproof, good counsel, or learned 
and pious discourse. : 

In the exercise of this Christian love, she lived, and died. Onher 
death-bed, she said to the clergyman who attended her: “ I wish 
that young people may be exhorted to the practice of virtue, and 
to the study of philosophy ; and, more especially, to read the great 
book of nature, that they may see the wisdom and power of the 
Creator, in the order of the universe, and in the production and 
preservation of all things. This will fix im their minds a divine idea 
and an awful regard of God; which will heighten devotion, lower 
the spirit of pride, make then: tremble at folly and’ profaneness, and 
f£ommand reverence for his great and holy name.—That women are 
capable of such improvement, is past all doubt, if they would set 
about it in earnest, and spend but half that time in study and think- 
ing, which they do in visiting, in folly, and_ vanity. They would 
thus acquire a stability of mind, and lay a sound basis for wisdom 
and knowledge; by which they would be the better enabled to serve 
God, and to assist their neighbours.” This learned and pions young 
woman died at Barnes, in Surry, on the twelfth of June, 1697. 


TRIBUTE OF PATERNAL APFECTION. 


Jn the summer of 1781, Dr. Zimmerman lost his ‘beloved and 
only daughter ; a very amiable and accomplished young woman, 
4o whose memory he has paid the following tribute of paternal 
affection. | , | 

“ May I be permitted to givea short account of a young person, 
whose memory I am extremely anxious to preserve? The world 
was unacquainted with her- excellence; she was known to those 
only whom she has left behind to bewail her loss, - Her’sole plea- 
sures were those which a retived and virtuous life affords. She was 
active, invariably mild, and always compassionate to the miseries of 
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others. Difident of her own powers, she relied with perfect con- - 
fidence on the goodness of God, and listened attentively to the pre- 
cepts of a fond parent. ‘Though naturally timid and reserved, she 
disclosed the feelings of her soul with ail the warmth of filial ten- 
derness. Taught by my experience, submitting to my judgment, 
she entertained for me the most ardent affection ; and convinced me, 
not by professions, but by actions, of her sincerity. Willingly 
would I have resigned my'life to have saved hers; and I am satis- 
fied that she would as willingly have given up her own, to preserve 
mine, One of my greatest pleasures was, to please her; and my 
endeavours for that purpose were most gratefully returned. » 
_. From her earliest infancy, she had been the victim of ill health. 
‘But though of a weak frame of body, and deeply afflicted, she bore 
her sufferings with steady fortitude, and pious resignation. to the 
dispensations of Heaven. Her appetite was almost gone when we 
left Swisserland; a residence which, though peculiarly endeared 
to her, she quitted with her usual sweetness of temper, and with 
out discovering the smallest regret. Soon after our arrival at Ha- 
nover, she fell into a-deep decline, which, at length, terminated 
n'a hemorrhage of the lungs, that soon deprived me of the comfort 
of this beloved child. From the knowledge I had of her con- 
stitution, I apprehended that the disorder would prove mortal. 
How frequently did my wounded, bleeding heart, bend me on my 
knees before God, to supplicate for her recovery! But I concealed 
my feelings from her observation. Although seusible of her danger, 
she never discovered the least apprehension. Smiles played around 
her pallid cheeks, whenever I entered‘or quitted theroom. ‘Though 
worn down by the fatal distemper, a prey to the miost corroding 
sorrow, the sharpest and most afflicting pains, she made no come 
plaint. She mildly answered all my questions by some short ser 
tence, without entering into any detail. Her decay, and impend- 
ing dissolution, became obvious to the eye; but to the last moment ~ 
of her life, her countenance discovered a serenity correspondent to 
the purity and composure of her mind.—Thus I beheld my dear, 
my only daughter, at the age of -five and twenty, after a tedious 
suffering of nine long months, expire im my arms. fly TERRES 
During the short time we passed at Hanover, where she was 
much respected and beloved,- she amused herself by composing 
several religious pieces, which were afterwards’ found “among her 
papers. About the same period she wréte ‘also many ‘letters, 
which were always affecting, and frequently sublime.—“The last words | 
that my dear, my excellent child uttered, amidst the most painful 
agonies, weré these; ‘To-day I shall taste the joys of Heaven?” 
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HLIZA GUN WINGHAMer (ofc gneace Seu 
The following interesting little naxrative, was written by the late 
Rev. John Newton, rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London «7 - 
« In 1782, my sister-in-law, Mrs. Cunningham, was unexpect 
. 
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edly, and suddenly, bereft of an affectionate and excellent hus- 
jand. And in the same year, she lost an amiable daughter. Her 
trials were thus very great; but she was prepared for them. Her 
faith was strong ; and her conduct exemplary. Her character, asa 
Christian, and the propriety of her behaviour in every branch of re- 
lative life, appeared with peculiar advantage in the season of affliction. 

Though she had many valuable and pleasing connections in Scot- 
Jand, yet her strongest tie being broken, she readily accepted my 
invitation to come and live with us. She was not only dear to me 
as Mrs. Newton’s sister; but we had lived Jong im the habits of 
intimate friendship, and I knew her worth. She had yet one child 
remaining, her dear Eliza; who was then in the twelfth year of her 
aye. We already had an orphan niece, whom we had, about seven 
years before, adopted for our own daughter. My active, fond imagin- 
ation anticipated the time of my sister’s arrival ; and drew a pleas- 
ing picture of the addition which the company of such a sister, 
such a friend, would make to the happiness of our family. The 
children likewise—there was no great disparity between them either 
in years or stature. From what I had heard of Eliza, I was pre- 
pared to love her before I saw her; though she came afterwards 
mto my hands like a heap of untold gold, which, when counted 
over, proves to be a larger sum than was expected. My fancy paired. 
and united these children; I hoped that the friendship between us 
and my sister, would be perpetuated in them. I seemed to see 
them like twin sisters, of one heart and mind ; habited nearly alike ; 
always together, always with us——Such was my plan :—but the 
Lord’s plan was very different! I admire his wisdom and goodness ; 
and I can say from my heart, “ He has done all things well.” 

My sister had settled her affairs previously to her removal; and 
nothing remained but to take leave of her friends, of whom she had 
many, not only at Anstruther, where she resided, but in different 
parts of the country. In February, 1783, I received a letter from 
her ; which, before I opened it, Texpected was to inform me that _ 
she was on her way to London. But the intelligence was, ‘that 
in a little journey she had made to bid a friend farewell, she had 
caught a violent cold, which brought on a fever and a cough, 
‘Though she described her illness in as gentle terms as possible, that 
we might not be alarmed, I mstantly gave up the hope of seeing her, 
Succeeding letters confirmed my suspicions. Her malady increased ; 
and she was soon confined to her bed. Eliza was at school at 
Musselburgh. ‘Till then she had enjoyed a perfect state of health ; 
but while her dear mother was rapidly declining, she likewise 
caught a severe cold, and her life was soon thought to be in danger. . 
On this occasion that fortitude andresolution which strongly mark- 
ed my sister’s character were remarkably displayed. She knew that 
her own race was almost finished; she earnestly desired that Eliza 
might live, or die with us. -And the physicians advised a speedy 
removal into the south, Accordingly, to save Gme, and to spare 
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Eliza,the impression which the sight of a dying parent might pro- 
bably make upon her spirits, and possibly apprehensive that the in- 
terview might too much affect her own; she sent her beloved and 
only child directly to London. She contented herself with com- 
mitting and bequeathing her to our care and love, in a letter, 
_ which I believe was the last she was able to write. ‘Thus power- 
fully recommended by the pathetic charge of a dying mother, the 
dearest friend we had upon the earth; and by that plea for com- 
passion which her illness might have strongly urged even upon 
strangers; we received our dear Eliza, as a trust anda treasure, on 
the fifteenth of March, 1783. My sister lived long enough to’ 
have the comfort of knowing that Eliza was safely arrived, and was 
perfectly pleased with her new situation. She suffered much in 
the remaining part of her illness, but she possessed a hope full of 
glory. She departed this life, on the tenth of May, 1783; respected 
aud regretted by all who knew her. . | 
Tsoou perceived that the Lord had sent me a treasure indeed, 

Eliza’s person was agreeable. Her address was easy and elegant ; 
and all her movements were graceful, till long illness, and great 
weakness, bowed her down.. Her disposition was lively; her ge- 
nius quick and inventive; and if she had enjoyed health, she would 
probably have excelled in every thing she attempted, . that required 
ingenuity. Her understanding, particularly her judgment, and her 
sense of propriety, were far above her years, There was some- 
thing in her appearance which usually procured her favour at first 
sight. But her principal endearmg recommendations, which could. 
be fully known only to us who lived with her, were the sweetness 
of her temper, and her heart formed for the exercise of affection, 
‘gratitude, and friendship. Whether, when at school, she might 

ple heard sorrowful tales from children who, having lost their 
parents, had experienced a great change of treatment when they 
were placed under the direction of uncles and‘aunts; and might 
think that all uncles and aunts are alike; I know not: butI after- 
wards understood from herself, that she did not come to us with 
any highly raised expectations of a very kind reception. . But she 
soon found that it would scarcely have been possible for her own 
parents to have treated her. more tenderly; and it was, from that 
time, the business and the pleasure. of our lives, to study to oblige — 
her, and to alleviate the afflictions which we were unable to remove, 
We likewise quickly found, that the seeds of our kindness could — 
hardly have been sown ina more promising and_ fruitful soil, I 
Know not that either her. aunt, or I, ever saw a cloud upon. her 
countenance during the time she was. with us. It is true, we did 
not, we could. not, unnecessarily cross: her: but, if we, thought 
it expedient to over-rule any proposal. which she made, she acquies- 
ced with a sweet smile; and we were certain that we should never 
hear of that proposal again. Her delicacy, however, was quicker. 
than our observation ; and she would sometimes say, when we could 
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not perceive the least reason for it, “I am afraid I answered yeu 
peevishly; if I did, I ask your pardon. Indeed, I did not intend 
it. I shouldbe very ungrateful, if I thought any pleasure equal to 
that of endeavouring to please you.” 

When I received my first adopted child, I seemed to acquire 
new feelings ; if not exactly those of a parent, yet, as I conceive, 
not altogether unlike them ;, and I long thought it was not possible 
for me to love any child as: Idid her. But when Eliza came, she,. 
without being her rival, quickly participated with her in the same 
affection. I found that 1 had room enough for them both, with- 
out prejudice to either. I loved the one very dearly: and the 
other not less than before ; if possible, still more, when I saw she 
entered into my views, regeived her cousin, and. behaved towards 
her, with great affection, ascribing many little indulgences and at- 
tentions that were shown her, to their proper cause, the considera- 
tion of her state of health, and not to any preference that could 
operate to her own disadvantage. My prayers in this respect seem- 
ed to be so graciously answered, that I could not perceive any jea- 
leusy, or suspicion, on either side, from first to Jast. 

The hectic fever, and the cough, which Eliza brought with her 
from Scotland, were subdued in the course of the summer; and 
there appeared no reason to apprehend that she would be taken off 
very suddenly. But still there was a worm preying upon the root 
of this pretty gourd. She had seldom any severe pain until within 
the last fortnight‘of her life; and usually slept well: but when: 
awake, she was always ill. I believe she had not-a single hour of 
perfect ease: aud they who intimately knew her state, could not 
but wonder to see her so placid, cheerful, and attentive in company, ; 
as she generally was. Many a-time, when the tears have silently 
stolen down her cheeks, if she saw that her aunt, or I, observed. 
her, she would wipe them away, come tous with a smile, and say,, 
_ © Do not beuneasy ; Lam not very ill; Ican bear it; [believe 
I shall be better presently :” or something to that effect. 

Her’case was thought beyond the reach of medicine; and, for a 
time, no medicine was used. She had airand exercise, as the wea- > 
ther and other circumstances would permit. She amused herself, 
as well as she was able, with her guitar or harpsichord, with her 
needle, and with reading. She took a part likewise, when she. 
was able, in the visits that we paid or received.. And they were 
generally regulated by aregard to what she could bear. Her aunt 
seldom went abroad, but at such times, and to such places, as we 
thought agreeable. and convenient to her: for we could perceive. 
that she preferred home, especially when we were with her. 

_In April, 1784, we put her under under the care of my dear 
friend, Dr. Benamor. ‘To the blessing of the Lord on his skill 
and endeavours, I ascribe the pleasure of her continuance with us 
so loug; nor can 1 sufficiently express my gratitude for his assidu- 
gus, unwearied attention, aud his. great tenderness. She. often 
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spoke of the comfort which she derived, from having so affectionate 
and sympathizing a physician. 

Her excellent parents had conscientiously endeavoured to bring 
her up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; and the princi- 
ples of religion were instilled into her mind from infancy. Their 
labours were so far successful, that no young person could be more ‘ 
obedient or obliging than she was; or more remote from evil ha-' 
bits, or evil tempers: but I could not perceive, when she first 
came to us, that she had any affecting sense of divine things. Being ’ 
under my roof, she, of course, attended on my ministry, when’ 
her health would permit; and was usually present when I prayed, 
and expounded the Scriptures, morning and evening, in the family. 
Friends and ministers were likewise frequently with us, whose chz-' 
raeter and conversation were well suited to engage her notice; and 
to assist her in forming a right idea of the Christian principles and’ 
tenxper. When | attempted to talk with her on the concerns of 
her soul, she could give me no answer, but with tears. I soon, | 
however, had great encouragement to hope that the Lord had’ 
both enlightened her understanding, and had drawn the desires of - 
her heart to himself. Great was her delight in the ordinances; ex- 
emplary her attention to the preaching of the gospel. To be de- 
barred from these privileges at the stated times, was 2 trial, which: 
though she patiently bore, seemed to affect her more than any’ 
other ; and she did not greatly care what she endured in the rest of ' 
the week, provided she was well enough to attend publie worship. | 
‘The observations which she occasionally made upori what had 
passed in conversation, upon incidents, books, and sermons, indi-' 
cated areligious turn of mind, and a conformity with the doctrines: 
of the Scriptures. And her whole deportment was becoming the 
gospel of Christ. So that had she died suddenly, I should have 
had no doubt that she had passed from death unto life. But could: 
seldom prevail with her to speak of herself; if she did, it was with 
the greatest diffidence and caution. | ie, a : 

_ In the autumn of 1785, soon after her return from Southamp- 
ton, where we had spent some weeks in the hope of benefiting her’ 
health, she became acquainted with acute pain; to which she had’ 
till then been much a stranger. Her gentle spirit, whicly had borne 
up under a long and languishing illness, was not so capable of sup-" 
porting pain. It did not occasion any improper temper or language ; 
but it wore her away apace. 

We now became very desirous of hearing from herself a more’ 
explicit account of the hope that was in her; especially as upon’ 
some symptoms of an approaching mortification, she appeared to- 
be a little alarmed, and, of course, not thoroughly reconciled to — 
the thoughts of death. Her aunt waited for the first convenient op-' 
portunity of intimating to her, the probability that the time of her’ 
departure was at hand. On the morning of Saturday, the first of’ 
October, Eliza found herself remarkably better; her pains were’ 
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alnidst gone ; her spirits revived ; the favourable change was visible 
in her countenance. Her aunt said to her, “ My dear, were you 
not extremely ill last night ?’—“ Indeed I was.”-—“ Had you not 
been relieved 1 think you could not have continued long.” —“ T be- 
lieve I could not.”—“ My dear, I have. been very anxiously con- 
_cerned for your life.“ But Lhope, my dear aunt, you are not so 
now. My views of things have been for some time very different 
from what they were when I came to you. I have seen and felt 
the vanity of childhood and youth.”—* I believe, my dear Eliza, 
you have long made a conscience of secret prayer.” —“ Yes ; I have 
long and earnestly sought the Lord, with reference to the change 
which is now approaching. I have not that full assurance which 
is so desirable: but I have a hope, I trusta good hope: and I be- 
~ heve the Lord will give me whatever he sees necessary for me, be- 
fore he takes me hence. I have prayed to him to fit me for hini- 
self; and then, whether sooner or later, it signifies but little.” 
We were thus satisfied that she had given up all expectations of 
living, and that she could speak of her‘ departure without being 
distressed. o " 

Her apparent revival was of short duration. In the evening of the 
same day, she began to complain of a sore throat; which soon be- 
came worse, and, before Sunday noon, threatened suffocation. When 
Dr, Benamor, who the day before had almost entertamed hopes of 
her recovery, found her so suddenly and greatly altered, he could 
not, at the moment, prevent some signs of concern from appear- 
ing in his countenance. She quickly perceived it; and desired he 
would plainly tell her his sentiments. When he had recovered him- 
self, he said, “ You are not so well as when I saw you on Satur- 
day.” She answered: “ I trust all will be well soon.” He replied, 
that whethér she lived or died, it would be well, and to theglory of 
God.—From that time she may be said to have been dying, as we 
expected her departure from one hour to another. — , ; 

On Monday, she was almost free from any complaint in her 
throat: but there was again an appearance of a mortification in her 
legs: which’ was again repelled by the means which Dr. Benamor 
prescribed. She wasin great pain this day ; sometimes in agonies, 
unable to remain many minutes in the same position. But her’ 
mind was peaceful ; she possessed a spirit of recollection and devo- 
tion; and her chief attention to earthly things, seemed confined to 
the concern which she saw in those who were around her. "That she 
might not increase their feelings for her, she strove to conceal the 
sense of her own sufferings. ; : 

On Tuesday, about nine in the morning, we all thought her 
dying ; and we waited near two hours by ber bedside for her last’ 
breath. She was much convulsed, and m great agonies. I said, 
“* My dear, you are going to heaven ; and I hope, that, by the grace 
of God, we, in due time, shall follow you.” She could not 
speak; but she let us know, by a gentle melinatiow of her head; 
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and a sweet smile, that she attended to what I said. I repeated to 
her many passages of Séripture; to each of which she made the 
same kind of answer. Though silent, her looks were more ex 


pressive than words. ‘Towards eleven o'clock, a great quantity of 
coagulated phlegm, which she had not strength to bring up, occa- 
sioned a violent rattling in her throat. ‘This we considered as 2. 
sign that death was at hand ; and as she seemed unwilling to take 
something that was offered to her, we were loth to disturb her. £ 
think she would have died in a few minutes, had not Dr. Benamor. 
just then come into the room. He felt her pulse; and observing. 
that it did not indicate the near approach of death, he desired some- 
thing might be given her. She was perfectly sensible, though still 
~ umable to speak; but expressed, by the strongest efforts she could 
make, her unwillingness to take any thing. However, she yielded 
to. entreaty ; and a tea spoonful or two of some liquid soon cleared 
the passage, and she revived. Her pain, however, was extreme 5. 
and her disappointment great. I never saw her so near impatience 
as upon this occasion. As soon as she could speak, she cried out, 
«Oh, cruel, cruel, to recall me when I was so happy, and so near — 
gone! I wish you had not come! I long to go home!” Butina 
few minutes she grew composed; assented to what the doctor. 
said, of her duty to wait the Lord’s time: and from that hour, 
though her desires to be with her Saviour were stronger and strong= 
er, she cheerfully took whatever was offered to her, and frequently- 
asked for something of her own accord. — | 

She suffered much in the course of Wednesday night; but was. 
quite resigned and patient. Our kind servants, who from their love 
to her, and to us, watched her night and day, with a solicitude 
and tenderness which wealth is too poor to purchase, were the only 
witnessess of the affectionate and grateful manner, in which she re-. 
peatedly thanked them for their services and attention to her. 
Though such an acknowledgment was no more than their due, 
yet coming from herself, and at such a time, they highly: valued 
it. She added her earnest prayers that the Lord would reward 
them. To her prayers my heart says, Amen! May they be com- 
forted of the Lord in their dying hours, as she was; and meet with 
equal kindness from those about them! eal | 

I was surprised on Thursday morning to find her not only alive, — 
but in some respects better. ‘The tokens of mortification again dis- 
appeared. This was her last day; and it was a memorable day to 
us. When Dr. Benamor asked her how she was, she answered ; 
« Truly happy; and if this be dying, itis a pleasant thing to die.” 
She said to me about ten o'clock, “ My dear uncle, I would not 
change condition with any person upon earth, O how gracious is. 
the Lord to me! Oh, what a change is before me!” To her aunt 
she said, “ Donot weep for me, my dear aunt; but rather rejoice, 
and give praise, on my account.” We asked her if she wou!d choose, 
a text for her own funeral sermon. She readily mentioned, 
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“¢ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.’ That, said she, has 
been my experience. My afflictions have been many; but not too 
many ; nor has the greatest of them been too-great. I praise Him 
for them all.” But after a pause she said, “ I think there is ano- 
ther text, which may do better; let it be, ‘ Blessed are the dead, 
who die in the Lord. That is my experience now.” 

Tu the course of the day, though she was frequently interrupted 
by pains and agonies, she had something to say, either for admoni- 
tion or consolation, as she thought. most suitable, to every one 
whom she saw. ‘lo her most constant attendant she said, “ Be 
sure you continue to call upon the Lord; and if you think he does 
not bear you now, he will at last, as he has heard me.” She spoke _ 
a great deal to an intimate friend, who was with her every day. 
Amongst other things, she said, “ See how comfortable the Lord 
can make a dying bed!” She then prayed affectionately and fervently 
for her friend, afterwards for her cousin, and then for another of 
our family who was present. Her prayer was not long, but every 
word was weighty; and her manner very affecting :—the purport 
was, that they might all be taught, and comforted, by the Lord. 
About five in the afternoon, she desired me to pray with her once 
more. Surely I then prayed from my heart. When I had finished, 
she said, “ Amen!” “ My dear child,” said I, “ have I expressed 
your meaning ?” She answered: “O yes!” and then added, “I 
am ready to say, ‘ Why are his chariot wheels so long in coming ?” 
But I hope he will enable me to wait his hour with patience.” These 
were the last words which I heard her speak. 

Mrs. Newton’s heart was much, perhaps too much, attached to 
this dear child; which isnot to be wondered at, considering what a 
child she was, and how long, and how much, she had suffered. 
But the Lord graciously supported her in this trying season. In- 
deed, there was much more cause for joy than for grief; yet the 
pain of separation will be felt... Eliza well knew her feelings ; and 
a concern for her, was, I believe, the last anxiety that remained 
with her. She said to those about her, “‘Try to persuade my 
aunt to leave the room: I think I shall soon go to sleep; I shall 
not remain with you till the morning.” . Her aunt, however, was 
the last person who heard her speak, and was sitting by the bed 
when she departed. A little past six, hearing that a relation who 
dearly loved her, and who had come daily from Westminster to see 
her, was below stairs, she said: “ Raise me up, that I may speak 
to him once more.” Her aunt said, “ My dear, you are nearly ex- 
hausted; I think you had better not attempt it.” She smiled, and 
said, “ It is very well; I will not.” She was then within half an 
hour of her translation to glory; but the love of her Lord had so 
filled her with benevolence, that she was ready to exert herself to 
her last breath, in hopes of saying something that might be useful 
io others, after her departure. te 

Towards seven o'clock, I was walking in the garden, and care 
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- mestly engaged in prayer for her, when a servant came to me, and — 
said, “ She is gone!”—I ran up stairs; and -our whole little fa- 
‘mily. was soon around her bed. ‘Though her aunt and another per- 
‘son were sitting with their eyes fixed upon her, she was gone, perhaps, - 
a few minutes before she was missed. She lay upon her left side, 
with her cheek ' gently reclining upon her hand, as if in a sweet 
sleep. And I thought there was a sanle upon her countenance. 
Never surely did death appear in a more beautiful, inviting form ! 
‘We fell upon our knees, and I returned (PE think I may say) my 
most unfeigned thanks to our God and Saviour, for his abundant | 
‘goodness to her; crowned in this last instance, by giving her so 
gentle a dismission. Yes, I am satisfied; I am comforted. And 
3f one of the many involuntary tears I have shed, could have recalled 
her to life, to health, to an assemblage of all that this world could 
contribute to her happimess, [ would have laboured hard to sup- 
press it. “My largest desires for her, are accomplished. ‘The days 
of her mourning are ended. She is Janded on that peaceful shore, 
where the storms of trouble never blow. She is for, ever out of 
the reach of sorrow, ‘sin, temptation, and snares. Now she is be- 
fore the throne! She sees Him, whom not having seen, she loved : 
she drinks of the rivers of pleasure which are at his right hand; and 
she shall thirst no more. | | 

She breathed her spirit into her -Redeemer’s hands, a little before 
seven in the evening, October 6, 1785; aged fourteen years and 
eight months. | ” 

I shall be glad if this little narrative may prove an encouragement 
to my friends, who have children. May we not conceive the Lord 
saying to us, as Pharaoh’s daughter said to the mother of ‘Moses ? 
“ Take this child, and bring it up for me ; and I will pay thee thy 
wages.” How solemn the trust! how important and difficult the 
discharge of it! but how rich the reward, if our endeavours are 
crowned with success ! And we have every thing to hope from the © 
- Lord’s power and goodness, if, im dependence upon his blessing, 
we can fully and diligently aim at ‘fulfillmg his will. Happy they, 
who will be able to say at the last day, “ Behold, here am I; and 
the children whom thou hast given me!” 

The children of my friends will likewise see my narrative. May 
it convince them that it is practicable and good, to seek the Lord 
betimes! O my dear young friends, had you'seen with what dignity 
Eliza filled up the last scene of herlife, you must have been affected 
py it! Let not the liveliness of your spirits, and the gvaiety of the 

rospect around you, prevent you from considering, that to: you 
fikowide) days will certainly come, (unless you are suddenly snatched 
out of life,) when you will say and feel, that the world, and all in 
it, can afford you no pleasure. But. there is a Saviour, and a— 
mighty One, always near, always gracious, to those who seek him. 
May you, like her, be enabled to choose him as the Guide of yous 
youth; and the Lord of your hearts! .'Then, like her, you will 
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find support and comfort under affliction; wisdom to direct your 


conduct; a good hope i in death; and, by death, a happy translation 
to everlasting life.” 


ELIZABETH SMITH. 


. Miss Elizabeth Smith was born in December, 1776, at Burn- 
hall near Durham, the beautiful residence of her paternal an- 

« Ata very early age,” says her-sensible and tenderly affectionate’ 
mother, “ she discovered that love of reading, and that close ap- 
plication to whatever she engaged in, which marked her character 
through life.” She was accustomed, when only three years old, to 
leave an elder brother and a younger sister to play and amuse 
themselves, whilst she eagerly seized on such books as a nursery 
library commonly affords, and made herself mistress of their con- 
tents. At four years of age, she read extremely well. What in 
others is usually the effect of education and habit, seemed born 
with her: from a very child, the utmost regularity was observable 
in all her actions; whatever he did, was well done, and with an ap= 
parent reflection far beyond her years. 

In the beginning of 1782, we removed into a distant county,’ 
at the earnest entreaty of a blind relation; and in the follow- 
ing year, my attendance on him becoming s0 necessary as daily to 
engage several hours, I was induced, at his request, to take a young 
person, whom he wished to serve in consequence of her family 
having experienced some severe misfortunes. She was then scarcely 
: sixteen, and J expected merely to find a companion for my children 
during my absence; but ber abilities exceeded her years, and she 
became their governess during our stay in Suffolk, which was 
about eighteen months. On the death of my relation in 1784, we 
returned to Burnhall; and remained there till June m the following 
year, when we removed to Piercefield. From the time of our 
quitting Suffolk, till the spring of 1786, my children had no in- 
struction except from myself; but their former governess then re- 
turned to me, and continued in the family three years longer. By 
lier, the children were instructed in French, and in the little Italian 
which she herself then understood. I mention these particulars, 
to prove how very little instruction in languages my daughter: re- 
ceived, and that the knowledge which she afterwards acquired of 
of hein, was the effect of herown unassisted study. 

Tt frequently happens that circtimstances apparently trifling de- 
termine _our character, and sometimes even our fate in life... I al- 
~ ways thought that Elizabeth was first induced to apply herself ta the 
study of the léarned languages, by accidentally hearing that the late 
Mrs. Bowdler acquired some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, 
ol en to read the Holy Scriptures in the: original laviottaces, 

t the summer of 1789; this most excellent woman, with ‘lier 
youngest daughter, (Mrs. H. Bowdler,) spent a month at Pierce- 
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field; and I have reason to hail it as one of the happiest. months 0 


niv life.——Fr om the above-mentioned. visit I date the turn of a < 
which Elizabeth ever after’ pursued; and which, I firmly believe, — 


the amiable conduct of our guests first led her to delight in. ‘Those 
who knew the late Mrs. ‘Bowdler, could not withhold from her 
their loye and reverence. With young persons she had a manner 


peculiar to herself, which never failed to secure their affections, at’ 
the moment she conveyed to their. minds the most important in- 


structions. ‘The Word of’ God was her chief study and delight, 


and she always endeavoured to make it so to others. .' The uncom= : 
mon strength of her understanding, and the clearness with which she — 


S 


explamed the most abstruse subjects, ensured her the admiration — 
and respect of all w ho. heard hers and none listened with more at- 


tention than. Elizabeth. pj as 

At the age of thirteen, Elizabeth became a sort of povertiens' toi 
her younger sisters, for I then parted with the only one I ever had ; 
and from that time, the progress which she made in acquiring. lane 
guages, both ancient and modern, was most rapid.—-This degree of 
information, so. unusual in a woman, occasioned. no. confusion in 
her well-regulated mind. She was a living library 5 ; but locked UB 
except toachosen few. » 

When a reverse of fortune drove us from Piercefield,* Fiedhagtes 
ter had just entered her seventeenth year; anageat w hich she might, 
have been supposed to have lamented deeply many consequent pri-: 


vations. .I donot recollect a single instance of a murmur having: 


escaped her, or the least expression of regret at what she had lost: 
on the contrary, she always appeared contented ; and particularly 


after our fixing at Coniston (near Hawkshead, Lancashire,), its 3 


seemed as if the place and mode of life were such as she presenta 
and in which she was most happy. 
_I pass over in silence a time m which we had no home of. our: 
own, and when, from, the deranged state of our affairs, | we were: 
indebted for oneto. the kindness. and generosity ofa friend ; nor 
do I speak of the time which we spent in Ireland, when following » 


the regiment with my husband. The want of a settled abode. inter=: 4 
rupted those studies in which my daughter most delighted, Books| — 


are vot, light of carriage ; and the blow which deprived us of Pierce-, 


field, deprived us of.a brary also. But though this. period, of her: « 


Jife afforded. little opportumty for improvement in scieace, the qua~) 


Jities of her heart never appeared in a more amiable light, , Through, - 


all the i miconveniences which attended our; situation while living'm 
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bs The failure ‘of the bank in. which Mr, Smith, nein, peste 


THe went into the army it the year 1794, soon. after the mistor 


tine which, deprived lim of Piercefield, a beautiful seat in Mone: - 
mouthshire 5. and he spent several. xeane ih Arslaud with hnis ree? . 
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barracks, the firmness and cheerful resignation of her mind, at the 
age of nineteen, made me blush for the tear which too frequently 
trembled in my eye, at the recollection of all the comforts we 
had lost. 

In October 1800, we left Telli’ and dbkeritiried on seeking 
some retired situation in England: in the hope that, by strict etiee 
nomy, and. with the blessing of cheerful, contented minds: wé 

might yet find something like comfort ; which the frequent change’ 
of quarters with four ahildvery, and the j insecure state of Leland, at’ 
that period, made it impossible to feel, notwithstanding the kind 
and generous attention that we invariably received from the hospi- 
table mhabitants of that country—We passed the winter im a cot- 
tage on the banks of the lake of Ulswater, and continued there till: 
the May following, when we removed to our present residence at 
Coniston. The surrounding country had many charms for Eliza-’ 
beth. She drew correctly ‘from nature 3 ; and was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the sublime and beautiful. Frequently in the summer 
she was out during many hours, and walked many miles. When’ 
she returned at night, she was always more cheerful than usual ; 
never said she was fatigued, and seldom appeared so. It is asto-— 
nishing how she found’ ume far all she acquired, and all she accom-' 
plished. She paid a scrupulous attention to all the minutia of her 
sex; for her well-regulated mind, far from despising them, ‘consi- 
dered them as a part of that system of perfection at which she aim- 
ed: an aim which was not the result of vanity, nor to attract the’ 
applause of the world; no human being being ever sought it less,’ 
or was more eutirely free frou conceit of everykind. ‘The appro-' 
bation of God, and of her own conscience, were the only rew atid 
she ever sought.” 

» In the summer of the year 1805, Miss Sinith was seized with a 
cold, which terminated in her death. She gradually declined for 
alive a year ; ; and on the seventh of August, 1806, she resigned 
her spirit to God who gave it—She bredtked her last, leaning her 
head on the shoulder of a faithful and affectionate servant; who had | 
lived in the family near thirty years, and had been very kindly at 
tentive to her during her illness. 

At Hawkshead, w where. Miss Smith was anieerted; a small tablet: 
of white marble i is erected, with the following i nmoription = 

~~ Tn memory of — 
ELizABETH, | 

Eldest Daughter of George Smith, Esq. 
Of Coniston. 
She died August 7, 1806, aged 99, 
She possessed great talents; 
Exalted virtues, 

And humble piety.” 

“The aha of Miss Smith is thus described ‘e her fan 
Mrs, H. Bowdler; to whom she had been long and affectionately 
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attached, and gratefully indebted for much excellent advice, and’ 
kind attention. ‘The person and manners of this lovely young: — 
creature were extremely. pleasing, with a pensive softness of coun- 
tenance that indicated deep reflection. She possessed the most ex- 
traordmary talents.that ever fell under my observation. With 
scarcely any assistance, she taught herself the French, Italian, Spa~ 
nish, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. ' She bad: 
no inconsider able knowledge of Arabic and Persic.. She was well: 
acquainted with geometry, algebra, and other branches of the ma- 
‘thematics. She was a very fine musician. She drew landscapes: 
from nature extremely well; and was a mistress of. perspective.. 
She showed an early taste for poetry, of which some épecimins) 
remain. . 

“ With all these acquir ements, she was sarfoosty faihine uvher | 
disposition ; elegant, modest, gentle, and affectionate: she neg- 
lected nothing which a woman ought to know ; she.omitted no duty’ 
which her situation in life requir ed her to perform, .—She paid. par- 
ticular attention to. economy, when circumstances rendered it pro- 
per... No young lady dressed: with more elegant simplicity ; but: 
none could do. this at less expence. She made. a gown or a Cap,’ 
or any: other article of dress, with as much skill as she.explained a: 
problem in Euclid, or a difficult passage in Hebrew; and nines 
which she thought it right-to do, was ever neglected. | 

« But the: part of her ‘character on which I dwell with the greatest 
satisfaction, is that exalted piety, which seemed always to raise her 
above this world; and taught her, at, sixteen: years of age, to resign: 
its riches, and ite pleasures, almost without regret, and to support. 
with dignity a very.unexpected change of situation. —Every ; acqui~ 
sition in science only increased the humility of her natural charaee. 
ter: while. extensive reading, and deep reflection, added strength to. 
her conyiction of those great truths of revealed religion, which,-# in 
life and,in death, supported her through every trial.; and which can 
alone . afford consolation to the parents and friends. who: live to 
mourn her loss.—For some years. before her death, the Holy Scrip- 
tures was her principal study ;, and. she translated from the Hebrew, 
the whole book of Job, many of the psalms, &c. ~How far she: 
succeeded in this attempt, | am not qualifiedto judge: but the benefit 
which she herself derived from. these studies,. must. be evident. to. 
those who witnessed the patience and resignation with which she 
supported a long and painful illness; the sweet attention which she 
always showed to the feelings. of her. parents and: friends ; and the 
heavenly composure with which she looked forward to the awful 
change which has now removed her to a-world;. ‘ where’ (as one of 
her friends observes) “her gentle, pure, and enlightened spirit, will 
find itself more at home than in this. land of shadows.’ 

A few days after the death of Miss Smith, the following lines, 
"written by Mr. Thomas. Wilkinson, a, friend of the family, were 
gent to her. mother, enclosed in.a letter. of kind condolence... ‘Eke: 
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writer of them, as Mrs. Smith said, was one of the very few peo- 

ple, who really knew her daughter’s worth. He sometimes ac- 

companied her and her sisters in their long walks among the 

mouitains. | } Ath sie 

“ How dark this river, murm’ring on its way ; 
This wood how solemn, at the close of day! | 

- What clouds come on, what shades of ev'ning fall, 

Till one vast veil of sadness covers all !— 

Then why alone thus ling’ring do I roam, | 
Heedless of clouds, of darkness, and of home ?— 
Well may I linger in this twilight gloom 
Alone, and sad,—Etyzza’s in her tomb! 

She who so late, by kindred taste allied, 
Pac’d this lone path, conversing at my side ; 
The wild’ring path twas her delight to prove, 
Through the green valley, or the cooling grove. 
Can [ forget, on many a summer's day, 
How through the woods and lanes we wont to stray ; 
How cross the moors, and up the hills to wind, 
And leave the fields and sinking vales behind ; 
How arduous o’er the mountain steeps to go, 
And look by turns on all the plains below; _ 
How scal’d th’ aérial cliffs th’ advent’rous maid, 
- Whilst, far beneath, her foil’d companion staid ? 
Yet whilst to her sublimest scenes arise, 
Of mountains pil’d on mountains to the skies, 
‘The intellectual world still claim‘d.her care: 
There she would range ‘amid the wise and fair; 
_» Untutor’d range: her penetrating mind | 

Left the dull track of school-research behind; | 
Rush’d on, and seiz’d the funds of Eastern lore, 
Arabia, Persia, adding to her store. 

Yet unobtrusive, serious, and meek, 
The first to listen, and the last to speak ; 
‘Though rich in intellect, her powers of thought, 
In youth’s prime season no distinction sought: 
But ever prompt at duty’s sacred call, 
She oft in silence left the social hall, 

_ "To trace-the cots and villages. around; 

- No cot too mean, where mis’ry might be found.. 
ft have I seen her at the humblest shed, 

Bearing refreshment to the sick man’s bed; 
His drooping spirits cheer’d, she from his door 
Return’d, amid. the blessings of the poor! 

_ Ob, lost Extza! dear ingenuous maid, 

While low in earth thy cold remains are laid, 

‘Thy genuine friendship, thy ‘attentions kind, 
~ Rise like a vision onmy pensive mind, 
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. > Thy love of truth, thy readiness to Bens ee nad to ithe & 
Thy sweet, refin’ ‘d simplicity « and ease, Wank ‘yileoy orien glee 

th Envhane'd the favours: of ingenious art, © i) 0 

‘And made thy gifts pass onward to the heart. 9) seu 


'Lhese heauteous tints*, these peaceful ‘scénes e estes 
Thy taste désigu’d, ud ready friendship drew. 9° | 
Long shall my care the sweet memorials save ; yh . ne of 
The hand that trac’d them rests within the: sit ape ee 
Lamented maiden! pensive and alone; > | aris 
While sorrowing friendship pours her tender | moan,” i) 
Sad mem’'ry sees'thee, at our parting hour, 
Pale, weak, yet lovely as a drooping flow’r, bite’ Gol he: 
Which sheds its leaves on antumn’s sickly bed: ow cowl 
"Thou from thy pillow rais'd thy peaceful Hedda 
‘To me thou held’st thy feeble hand; it bore” 
Naimbanna} dying on: his nativeshore. 
Like‘his, Religion’s holy truths, addressd 
To thy young, mind, were treasur’d in thy breast: 
Like his, we saw thy early blossoms wave; ee 
Now see the Virtues: weeping o'er thy brave ies 
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Mrs. Smith, in a letter to Mrs. H. Bowdler, very fedliaaly ob- 
serves ; “ E believe that the overlooking of my Elizabeth's papers, 
has ‘administered more comfort to me, “than I could have received 
from any other source ; for it has strengthened my conviction that 
the dear writer of them must ‘be happy.” I regret her having de- 
stroyed many papers lately. ‘Those remaining are chietly religious 
and moral reflections, translations from the Bible, &c.—I believe © 
that her whole life had been one state-of preparation for the awful 
change. Every paper, which I have found, confirms: this gratifying 
idea. Onreflection, I have every thing to reaonede me to her loss, 
but my own selfish feelings. Having witnessed the San ‘ings of hu- — 
‘manity in a beloved child, 

piladiisnses poe Dnoudp rats ‘d shui x isfh 
The reach of human pain, above the flight §. 
Of human j Joys s—yet with a mingled ray fed 
Of sadly pleas’d remembrance, must I feel 
A mother’s love, a mother’s tender woe!) ~ 
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‘The gratifying conviction that my dear child is for ever’ habe : 
with the consciousness of having, to the best of my abilities, fulfilled — 
my duty towards her; are consolations which x would not exchange 


“for this world's sw vealth.” ” 
ets : 


* Her drawings in a rustic building beside the river Binont.: 


+ An affecting :account of the pious African, Henry’ Granville | 
Naimbanna, which she gave to the writer of these lines, as he'took 
his last leave of her, a shout time before herdeath, © 4), - 


\ 
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From the papers of Miss Smith, a selection has been published. 
by Mrs. H. Bowdler, in. two. volumes octavo, entitled, “ Frag- 
ments in Prose and Verse ;” with memoirs of the author’s hfe, 
from which the preceding account is taken. The fragments con- 
sist chiefly of a few short poetical pieces; extracts from Miss 
Smith’s letters; miscellaneous reflections; and a translation from 
the German, of the letters and memoirs of Klopstock. Her trans- 
lation, from the Hebrew, of the book of Job, has been published, 
with a preface and annotations, by the Rey. F. Randolph, D. D. 
It was submitted, after her decease, to the examination of the Rev. 
Dr. Magee, of Trinity college, Dublin; who speaks of it in terms 
of high commendation. “ 1t combines,” says he, “accuracy of ver-_ 
sion with purity of style; and unites critical research with familiar 
exposition.—I cannot but recommend the publication of the entire 
version ; in full confidence that it will be received as a valuable pre- 
sent by the lovers of biblical literature.” : 

Miss Saith’s reflections indicate great comprehension as well as: 
originality of mind ; and they afford a pleasing and very satisfactory 
evidence of her genuine humility and fervent piety. A few extracts. 
from them may not improperly close this account of her. 

January 1, 1798.—“ Being now arrived at what is called years 
of discretion, and Jooking back on my ‘past life with shame and. 
confusion, when I recollect the many advantages I have had, and. 
the bad use I havé made of them, the hours | have squandered, 
and the epportunities of improvement I have neglected; when I 
imagine What, with those adyanges, I ought to be, and find myself 
what [ am ;—I am resolved to endeavour to be more. careful for 
the future, if the future be granted me; to try to make amends 
for past negligence, by employing every moment I can command, 
to some good purposes; to endeavour to acquire all the little know- 
ledge that human nature is capable of on earth, but to let the Word. 
of God be my chief study, and all others subservient, to it ; to mo- 
del myself, as far as Iam able, according to the gospel of Christ; 
to be content while my trial lasts, and when it is finished to rejoice, 
trusting im the merits of my Redeemer, I have written these reso- 
lutions to stand as a witness against me, i case I should be inclined 
to forget them, and to return to my former indolence and thought- 
lessness ; because F have found the inuulity of mental determina-, 
tions. © May God’ grant me strength to keep them!” 

“ Perhaps there is uothine more difficult to guard against,. than. 


the desire of being admired ; but I am convinced that it ought never. 
to be the motive for the most trifling action. . We should. do right, 
because it is the will of God; if the good opinion of others follow 
our good conduct, we should receive it thankfully, asa valuable. 
part of our reward; if not, we should be content withoutit.”.. 

“Humility has been so much’ recommended, and is indeed so. 
truly a Christian virtue, that some people fancy they cannot be too 
humble. ; If they speak of humility towards God, they are. certainly: 

roe eG } 
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right. We cannot, by the utmost exertion of our faculties, mea-~ 
sure the distance between Him and us, nor prostrate ourselves too 
low before Him: but with regard to our fellow-creatures, 1 think 
the case is different. We ought by no means to assume'too much 5 
-but.a certain degree of respect to ‘ourselves, is’ necessary to ob- 
tain a proportionate degree from others, ‘T'oo low an opinion of 
ourselves, will also prevent our undertaking what we are very able — 
to accomplish, and thus prevent the fulfilment of our duty ; for atis! 
our duty to exert, tu the utmost, the powers given us, for good’ 
urposes : and liow shall we: exert powers, which: we are’ too. 
f inntslé-atinided to suppose we possess? In this particular,as im all — 
others, we should constantly aim at discovering the truth. Though’ 
our faculties, both intellectual and‘ corporeal, be absolutely nothing® 
compared with the Divinty; yet when compared with those of 
other mortals, they rise to some relative value: and it should be’ | 
our study to ascertain that value, in’ order that we may employ 
them to the best advantage; always remembering to fix it rather — 
below, than above; the truth.” — | gh Be a Oe 
« Tt is very surprising that praise should excite vanity ; for if what’ 
is said of us be true, it is: no more than we knew before, and it” 
cannot: raise us in'our own esteem; if it be false,’ itis surely a 
most humiliating reflection, that we are only admired because we’ 
are not known, and that a closer inspection would draw forth cen-". 
sure, instead of commendation. Praise can hurt-only those who’ 
have not formed a decided opinion of themselves, and who are 
Willing, on the testimony of others, to rank themselves higher, in’ 
the scale of excellency, than their merits warrant.” En oe 
_ « Pleasure'is a rose néar which: there ever grows the thorn of 
~ evil. It is wisdom’s work $0 carefully to cull the rose, as to avoid’ 
the thorn; and let its rich perfume exhale to heaven, in’ grateful’ 
adoration of Him who gave the rose to blow.” — habe Oe 
- « The Christian life may be‘compared to a magnificent column,’ 
whose summit always points to heaven. ‘The’ innocent, and there-’ 
fore real, pleasures of this world, are the orraments on the pedes= 
tal: very beautiful; and highly to be enjoyed, when the eye is near; 
but which should not too long, or too frequently, detam us from” 
that just distance, where we cam contemplate the whole column, 
_ and‘ where the ornaments on‘its base disap pent’? 7)" 9 ks oe 
“ The cause of all sin isa deficiency inour love of Ged. If 
we really loved Him above all things, we should not be too_ 
strongly attached to terrestrial objects 5, and we should with plea-' 
sure relinquish them all to please Him. Unfortunately, while we’ 
continue’ on earth, our minds are so much more strongly affected! 
by the perceptions of the senses than by abstiact ideas, that it re-" 
quires acontinual exertion to keep up even the remembrance of the! 
invisible’ world.” Rik ible foo um Pte Se 
« Whien [. hear of'a great and ‘good character falling into some. 
heinous-crime, I cannot help-crying; ‘ Lord, what am I~ that E 
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should be exempt? O preserve me from temptation, or how shall I 
stand, when so many, much my superiors, have fallen?” » 

$f Study i is to the mind what exercise is to the body ; nesthibr cant 
be active and vigorous without proper exertion. Therefore, if 
the acquisition of “knowledge were not an end worthy to be gained; 
still study would be valuable on its own account, as tending. to 
strengthen the mind; just asa walk is beneficial to our health, though 
wevhave no par ticular object im view. And certainly, for that most 
humiliating mental disorder, the wandering of the thoughts, there 
is no remedy so efficacious as intense study.” : 
- & Avvhour well spent condemns a life. When we réflect on the 
‘sum of improvement and delight gamed in that single hour, how do 
the multitude of hours already. passed, ‘rise up and say; ‘ What 
good has marked us | ?- Would’st thou know-the true worth of time? 
Employ one hour.” 

* ‘To read a great deal would be a sure preventive of hicths Wri- 
ting, because almost every one might find all he has to ‘say al- 
ready written,’ 

*« Hope without foundation is an zgnis fatuus ; aa what founda 
tion can we have for any hope, but that of heaven ?” 

“ Great actions are so often performed from little motives e 

vanity, self-complacency, and the like, that [am more apt to think 
highly of the person whom I observe checking a reply to a petulant 
speech, or even submitting to the judgment of another in stirring 
the fire, than of one who gives away thousands.” 

“To be good and ‘disagreeable is high treason against virtue.” 

yi A happy day is worth enjoying ; it exercises the soul for heaven.” 

“ Happiess is a very common plant ; a native of every soil: yet 
is some skill required in gathering it; for many: poisonous, weeds 
look like it, and deceive the unwary to their ruin, | 

“ When we think of the various miseries of the world, it seems as 
if we ought to mourn continually for our fellow-creatures ; and that it 
is only for want of feeling that we indulge in joy for a single’ moment. 
Bat when we consider all these apparent evils as dispensations of 
Providence, tending to correct the corruption of our nature, and to fit 
us for the enjoyment of eternal happiness, we can not only look 
with calmness on the misfortunes of others, but receive those: apr 
pointed for ourselves with gratitude.” 


. 
hoe 


CATHARINE Hurpis. 


Fraternal tenderness and liberality formed a striking feature in 
the character of the Rev. James Hurdis, D. D. He was born at 
Bishopstone in the county of Sussex, in the year 1763. He lost 
his father: when he was a child; and his mother was left a widow 
in no affluent circumstances, bale seven children. Having finished 
his school education, which he received in the city of Chichester, he 
became, in the year 1780, a student at Oxford; where his applica- 
tion to books aud poetry was almost unlimited. The vacations he 
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éonstantly spent with his mother at Bishopstone ; and devoted these 
intervals of relaxation from his own studies, to the assiduous m- 
struction of his four younger sisters, in those branches of literature 
which he thought might be most beneficial-to them.’ ‘To his ap+ 
plication and industry they owed all their acquirements. ai! 
~* In 1786, he was elected probationer fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, and having previously obtained the curacy of Burwash in Sus- 
sex, he found himself sufficiently enabled to assist his mother in 
the support of her family. He therefore hired a small house at 
Burwash, and took three of his sisters to reside with him. . 
« In 1792; he was deprived by death of his favourite sister Cathe- 
rine On this mournful occasion, he writes m the following af- 
fecting terms, to his highly esteemed friend, Mr. Cowper, author 
of the Task and other poems. | | Whar ord 
Dear Sir, ef 
Could [ have found a moment free from anxiety, I should 
certainly have spent it in writing to you. But my mind has been 
totally absorbed in attention to my sister; 1 watched by her nme 
and thirty nights; I neglected nothing which, I thought, might 
have proved a source of relief: but all my endeavours were: inef- 
fectual; and I have been obliged to seek her a grave, where I 
may rest beside her. How painful an interval has passed since I 
last wrote to you, you will be able to judge from your own feelings. - 
My eye has been fixed day and night upon a sufferer, who was 
better to me than the best of daughters; and I have marked the. 
slow but*certain progress of death, prevailwg over a life which 
vas ever dearer to me than my own. | I have seen my amiable and 
affectionate Catherine gradually put to death» by a disease at once 
painful and lingering. I have lived to behold the hour m whicli 
her existence was grievous to me: nay, I have lived to look upon 
her in the hour of death, without shedding tears at her dissolution. — 
Fndeed, her departure was a relief to me. She had suffered ex- 
tremely ; and, for nearlya week before her death, had only short 
intervals of sense; ‘iw which she was-unable to articulate her wants, 
{n the eveningon which she died, her senses returned; and she ac-_ 
-knowledged us all, rewarding us with many thanks for our atten- 
tion to her. She was then seized with a difficulty of breathing and- 
slight convulsions, which did not appear very alarming to me, be- 
cause I had seen her recover from the same symptoms before. I 
was the only person ‘in the room when these began to abate, and 
she seemed to fall into a sound sleep, breathing without difficulty. 
Isat beside her, looking in her face; and the ease with which she 
slept, soon inclined me to nod? “Talmost fell from my chair more 
than once; and being apprehensive that I might disturb her, I 
went into the next room, to lie down. I met my eidest sister at 
the door, and desired her 'to give me notice when I was wanted. I 
had scarcely laid myself down, when she came oud informed me 
that my Catherine's breath had ceased, I returned immediately iutg 
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the room, and was witness to two slight efforts made by nature to, 
recover the action of the lungs; which not being attended with suc+ 
cess, she gave up the contest without deranging a single feature, 
The eye-lid was still closed; the hand reclined upon the side of the, 
easy chair, into which she had been partly raised from the bed ; 
and not one attitude of the composure in which I had left her, had, 
been disturbed. If I had thought myself forsaken by my Maker 
in the former stages of my calamity, here I became sensible of, 
his goodness. I saw im the strongest light the peculiar blessing 
of a peaceful end; and I saw that end bestowed upon a beloved 
sister, for whom I should more earnestly have petitioned. it than 
for myself, hi aaeteens r nda. 4 
_ Thus, sir, was 1 deprived of a gem, which has literally hung 
about my neck all the days of my life; and which never lost its lus- 
tre. Thus did I bid adieu to a little motherly comforter, who, has, 
ever been as a part of myself. [have promised her that she shall. 
sleep beside me; and have appointed her a place at my nght.hand, 
a situation she always loved, and from which, I never wished. her. 
to depart. Yes, my invaluable sister, thou who hast been always 
in my eye, Beak: <scyaderss 1% r : 
Attentively regarding all I said, 


* 


And soothing all my pains with sweet concern, 
thou shalt rest beside me in the grave, as well as in the cradle. I 
will come to thee, though thou art not able to return tome. I will 
endeavour to deserve, as well as thou hast done; and trust to God’s 
mercy that I shall find thee again. i esis a) 
. I promised to give you some account of my sister’s natural en- 
dowments, and of her attainments: As to the former, you. will 
perhaps be surprised to learn, that she was the plainest, of all my. 
family. Her figure was good; her action was graceful: but in 
her countenance there were many defects. For her carelessness, 
without, nature, however, had made ample amends by her hberality 
within. My sister’s disposition was so friendly, humane, and gentle, 
that it was impossible to know her and not esteem her. She was... 
always attended by good-humour, compassion, and pleasantry, Her 
genius was capable of the greatest undertakings; and she never lost 
an hour in improving it. . Readimg. was her delight from her child- 
hood; and you will scareely believe that. at four.and twenty, she 
could have obtamed the knowledge of which, | know she was poss 
sessed. She was weil ecquamted with historical, biographical, and 
moral writers; and retained facts and dates: with the nicest accu- 
racy. In any chronological or historical doubt, I know of no person 
who was better qualitied to pass an immediate decision. In her 
earlier years she was extremely fond cf figures. 1 observed the pro- 
peusity, and) encouraged it.» She followed me with the.greatest 
ease through ihe most arduous rules of arithmetic, through frac- 
tions, through decimals, through algebra, and the first rudiments 
of geometry. I then turned heraside to astronomical calculations ; 
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and when she was.taken ill, she was upon the point of framing an - 
almanze for the year 1793, upon a new construction, which wasi- 
_to be presented to Mr. Cowper, and to be called the Poet’s Alma-: 
nac. ‘The new and full moons, as well as the eclipses, were all to. 
have been calculated, and the latter delineated, by herself. In mat-+ 
ters of this kmd she had long been expert; and she could be certain: 
of predicting any eclipse, however distant, without an error m time: 
of more than two minutes. Her facility in music justly entitled: 
her to the name which I gave her, ¢ the leader of my band. [t 
‘was her office to play the-organ, while her two sisters sung, and I: 
accompanied on the violoncello... Some time -after 1 had become: 
a student of Hebrew, I found she had followed me through all 
iny grammatical hothablen date: and was able to read and eointfae 
the original Scriptures as well as myself. She was at the same time: 
the most expert botanist, except one, of all my’sisters ; and she was 
a considerable proficient i in physic. | 
I should weary you with my story, were I to detail every little: 
scoshinlistinent, and every good quality, for which I esteemed 
her. Indeed, I believe that to some parts.of her character I am: 
still a stranger. She was extremely shy. In her last illness; L- 
often read sermons to her, at her request. I was surprised to find 
that few were unknown to her. _ Qne of her sisters told me, that it 
had always been her custom, when left at home on a Sunday, to’ 
read the Psalms, the Lessons, and two or three sermons. ‘This, 
sir, was a voluntary exercise: I was not the occasion of it. I deem: 
it the consequence of a well-grounded assurance of the truth of. 
Christianity, which I have never failed to inculcate, by recommends 
ing such writers as have been most aie 4 and interesting mn the 


support of it. 


I will say no more. She is gone! I am happy that I bavi been. 
her friend.— Death has not visited us before, since the death of. 
imy father —It is all well—She*told me that she was satisfied : 
and why should [ complain? . She wished she could have caused 
_me away with her to heaven; but comforted herself, that if we 
were parted, we could none of us stay long behind her. 

- Such was the esteem which she had won of her whole seitib 
_ that they have all been desirous of a place beside her; and I have — 
enlarged the dimensions of my vault till it will hold seven. I 
‘have also been amusing myself in drawing up an. inscription, tor.g 
be placed over her. I send it to you, that you pi correct it at 
your leisure. 


THE INSCRIPTION, 


Farewell, sweet maid! whom, as bleak Winter sears ; 
The fragrant bud of Spring, too early blown, yo 
Untimely Death has nipp’d.. Here take thy. rest, im 
Inviolable here! while-we, thanthou 9 2) 
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Less favour’d, through the irksome vale of life 
Toil on in tears without thee. "Yet not long. 
Shall Death divide us !—Rapid is the thght 
Of life; more rapid than the turtle’s wing : 
And soon our bones shail meet. Here may we sleep! 
Here wake together! and, by His ¢ dear might,’ 
. Who conquer’d Death for sinful man, ascend 
Together hence to an eternal home!” 


Ee 


LIBERTY AND RESTRAINT. 


- AMONG the real improvements of modern times, and they are 
not a few, it is to be feared that’ the growth of filial obedience 
cannot be included. Who can forbear observing, and regretting, 
in a variety of instances, that/not only sons, but daughters, have 
adopted something of that spirit of mdependence, and disdain of 
control, which characterise the times? And is it not too generally 
obvious, that domestic manners are not slightly tinctured with the 
prevailing hue of public principles? The rights of man have been 
discussed, till we are somewhat wearied with the discussion. ‘To 
these have been opposed, as the next stage in the progress of illu 
mination, and with more presumption than prudence, the rights of 
woman. It follows, according to the natural progression of human 
things, that the next influxof that irradiation which our enlighteners’ 
are pouring in upon us, will illuminate the world with grave descants 
on the rights of youth, the rights of children, the rights of babies ! 
- This revolutionary spirit im families suggests the remark, ‘that 
among the faults with which it has been too much the fashion of 
recent times to load the memory of the incomparable Milton, one 
of the charges brought against his private character (for with his po- 
hitical character. we have here nothing to do) has been, that he was 
so severe a father as to have compelled his daughters, after he wag 
blind, to read aloud to him, for his sole pleasure, Greek and Latin 
authors, of which they did not understand a word. But this is in fact 
nothing more than an instance of the strict domestic regulations of 
the age in which Milton lived; and should not be brought forward: 
as a proof of the severity of his individual tempers Nor indeed in 
any case should it ever be cousidered as an hardship for an affection= 
ate child to amuse an afflicted parent, even though it should beat. 
tended with a heavier sacrifice of her own pleasure. than that /pro- 
duced in the present instance. | 
Am I then inculcating the harsh doctrine of paternal austerity 2 
By no means. It drives the gentle spirit to artifice, and the rig 
ged to despair. It generates deceit and'cunning, the most hopeless 
and hateful in the whole catalogue of female failings. Ungoverned 
anger in the teacher, and mability to discriminate between veniad 
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errors and premeditated offence, though they may lead timid crea- 
ture to hide wrong tempers,’ or to conceal bad actions, will not 
help her to subdue the one, orto correct the other. ‘The dread of 
severity will drive’ terrified children’ to ‘seek not for reformation, 
but for:impunity. A readiness to’ forgive them’ promotes frank- 
ness : and weshould, above all things, encourage them to be frank, 
in order to come at their faults.’ "Fhey have not more faults for 
being open, they only discover more; and to know the worst of 
the character we have to regulate, will enable us to make it'better. 
Discipline, however, is not cruelty, and restraint is not severity. 
A discriminating teacher will appreciate the individual character of 
each pupil, in order. to appropriate her management. We must 
strengthen the feeble, while we repel the bold. “We camot édu- 
cate by'a receipt ; for after studying the best’rules, and after ‘di- 
gesting them into the best system, much must depend on contingent 
circumstances; for that which is. good may yet be inapplicable. 
The cultivator of the human mind must, like the gardener, study 
diversities of soil, or he may plant diligently and: water faithfully 
with little fruit, CASS «Sh EN pe aR aR hy 
-. The skilful labourer knows that even where. the surface is. not 
particularly promising, there is often a rough strong ground which 
will amply repay the trouble of breaking it up; yet we are often 
most taken with a soft surface, though it conceal ashallow depth, 
because it promises present reward and little trouble. © But strong: 
and pertinacious tempers, of which perhaps obstinacy is the leading 
vice, under skilful management often turn out steady and sterlmg 
characters ;- while from softer clay a firm and vigorous virtue is but 
seldom produced. Pertinacity 1s often principle, which wants no= 
thing but to be led to its true object; while the uniformly yielding, 
and-universally accommodating spirit, is not seldom the result ‘of.a 
feeble tone of morals, of a temper eager for praise, and acung for 
reward. ES RD cael ee SOE gy 
. Av early habitual restraint is peculiarly important to the future 
character and happiness of women. A judicious, unrelaxing, but 
steady and gentle curb, on the temper and passions, can alone ensure 
their peace, and establish their principles. It is'a habit which can- 
not be adopted too soon, nor persisted in too pertinaciously. “They 
should when very young be inured to contradiction. » Patience, di- 
ligence, quiet, and unfatigued perseverance, industry, regularity, 
and economy of time, are qualities’ which ought to be warmly. 
commended ; but I would have it to be understood, that excellence | 
to a certain degree is in the power of every competitor; that'it 19 
the vanity of over-valuing herself for supposed original powers, and 
slackening exertion in consequerice of that vanity, which oftem leave 
the lively ignorant, and the witty superficial. A girl who overs 
hears her mother tell the company, that she is a genius, and is so 
quick that she never thinks of applying to her task till a few mi- 
utes before she is called to repeat it, will acquire ‘such a confi- 
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_ dence in her own abilities, ‘that she will be advancing in conceit as 
she is falling short im knowledge. | Whereas, if she were made to 
suspect that her want of application rather indicated a deficiency 
than a superiority in her understanding, she would become indus= 
trious in proportion as she became modest, and by thus adding the 
diligence of the humble to the talents of the ingenious, she might 
really attain a degree of excellence, which mere quickness of parts, 
too lazy, because too proud to apply, seldom attains. + 
. Girls should be led to distrust their own judgment; they should 
learn not to murmur at expostulation; they should be accustomed 
to expect and.to endure opposition... It is a lesson with which the 
world will not fail to furnish them, and they will not practise it the 
worse for having learnt it the sooner. | It is of the last importance 
to their happinéss even in this life, that they should early acquire a 
submissive temper, atid a forbearing spirit. They must ever endure 
to be thought wreng sometimes, when they cannot but. feel-they 
are right. And while they should be anxiously aspiring to do weil, 
they must not expect.always to obiain the praise of having done so. 
But while a gentle demeanour is inculcated, let them not be ins 
structed to practise gentleness merely on the low ground of its be- 
ing decorous,; and feminine and :pleasing, and calculated to. attract 
human favour; but let them. be carefully taught to cultivate it-on 
the high principle of obedience to Christ; on the practical ground 
of labourmg after conformity to Him, who, when he: proposed 
himself as a perfect pattern of imitation, did not say, Learn of me, 
for | am great, or wise, or mighty, but “ Learn of-me, for Lam 
meek and lowly:” And who graciously promised that the reward 
should accomplish the practice, by encouragingly adding, “ and ye 
shall find rest to your souls.” Do not teach them humility on the 
ordinary ground, that vanity is unamiable, and that no one will love 
them if they are proud ; for that will only go to correct the exterior, 
and make them soft and smiling hypocrites. But inform them. that 
* God resisteth the proud,” while “ them that are meek he will 
guide in judgment, and such as are gentle he will teach his way.” 
In these, as m all other cases, an habitual attention to the motives, 
should be carefully substituted in their young hearts, in the place 
of too much anxiety about the event of actions. Principles, aims, 

and intentions, should be invariably insisted on, as the. only true 
ground of right practice: and they should be carefully guarded 
against too much solicitude for that human praise which attaches 

to appearances, as much as to qualities; to. success, more than to 

desert. | | 

There is a custom among teachers of youth, which is not the 

more right for being common; they are apt. to bestow an undue 
proportion of pains on children of the best capacity, as if only ge- 
nitises were worthy of attention.. They should reflect, that in mode- 

rate talents carefully cultivated we are perbaps to look for the chief 
happiness and virtue of society. If superlative genius had been 
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generally necessary, its existence would not “have been so rare; 
for Omnipotence could easily have made those talents common, 
which we now consider as extraordinary, had they been necessary 
to the perfection of his plav. Besides, while we are conscientiously — 
4nstructing children of moderate capacity, it is a comfort to reflect, 
that if no labour will raise them to a high degree in the scale of n+ 
tellectual distinction, yet they may be led on to perfection ‘in that 
road in which.a wayfarmg man, though simple, shall not err. And 
when a mother secms disposed to repine that her family is not likely 
to exhibit a groupe of future wits aud growing beauties, let her 
console herself by looking abroad into the world, where she will 
quickly perceive that the monopoly of happiness is not engrossed 
‘by beauty, nor that of virtue by gents. © Sieh i 

Perbaps mediocrity of parts was decreed to be the ordinary lot, 
by way of furnishing a stimulus to industry, and strengthening the 
motives to virtuous application. For is it not obvious that mode- 
rate abilities, carefully carried to that measure of perfection “of 
which they are capable, often enables their possessors to outstrip, — 
in the race of knowledge and of usefulness, their more: brilliant, but 
less persevering competitors? It is with mental endowments as with - 
other rich gifts of Providence; the inhabitant of the luxurious 
southern clime, where nature has done every thing in the way of 
vegetation, indolently lays hold on this very plea of fertility, which 
should animate his exertions, asa reason for doing nothing for. him 

self. So that the soil which teems with such encouraging abundance, - 
~-Jeaves the favoured possessor idle, and comparatively poor: while 
the native of the less genial regions, supplymg by his labour the 
deficiencies of his lot, overtakes his more favoured competitor ; by 
substituting industry-for opulence, he improves the riches of his 
native land beyond that which is blessed with warmer suns, and thus 
vindicates Providence from the charge of partial distribution. 

A-girl who has docility will seldom be found to want understand- _ 
ing sufficient for all the purposes of an useful, a happy, anda pious — 
life. And it isas wrong for parents to set out with too sanguine a — 
dependence on the figure their children are to make in life, as it is 
unreasonable to be discouraged at every disappointment. Want of 
success is so far from furnishing a motive for relaxing their energy, 
that it is a reason for redoubling it. “Let them suspect their own — 
_plans, and reform them ; let them suspect their own principles, and — 
correct them. The generality of parents do too little; some do — 
much, and miss their reward, ‘because they look not to any other 
strength beyond their own: after much is done, much will remain: 
undone; for the entire regulation of the heart and affections is not 
the work of education alone, but is effected by the operation of divine | 
grace. “ axis re 
It'is one grand object to give the young female just and sober 
views of ‘the world on which she is about to enter. Instead of” 
quaking her bosom bound _at the near prospect of emancipation from 
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her instructors ; instead of teachinig her young heart to dance with 
premature flutterings, as the critical winter draws nearin which she 
as to come out; instead of raising a tumult im her busy imagination 
at the approach of her first grown-up ball, an event held out as 
forming the first grand_epocha of female life, as the period from 
Which a frésh computation, fixing the pleasures and independence 
of womanhood, is to be dated; instead of this, endeavour to ‘con- 
vinee her that the world will not turn out to be that scene of un- 
varying and never-ending delights’ which she has perhaps been led 
to expect, not only from the sanguine temper and warm spirits 
natural to youth, but from the value she has seen put on those 
showy accomplishments which have, too probably, been fitting her 
for her exhibition in life. Teach her that this world is not a stage 
for the display of superficial, or even of shining talents, but for the 
strict and sober exercise of fortitude, temperance, meekness, faith, 
diligence, and self-denial, of her due performance of which chris- 
tian graces, angels will be spectators, and God the judge. ‘Teach 
her that human life is not a splendid romance, spangled over with 
brilliant adventures, and enriched with extraordinary occurrences, 
and diversified with wonderful incidents; lead her not to expect 
that i will abound with scenes which wiil call extraordinary qualities. 
and wonderful powers into perpetual action ; and for which, if she. 
acquit herself well, she will be rewarded with proportionate fame, 
and certain commendation. But apprise her that human life is a 
true history, many passages of which will be dull, obscure, and- 
uninterestitig ; some perhaps tragical ; but that whatever gay incidents 
and pleasing scenes may be interspersed in the progress of the piece, 
yet finally “ one event happeneth to all;” to all there is oneawful - 
and infallible catastrophe. 3 , | Had RO eae: 
’ Apprise her that the estimation which mankind: forms of merit. 
is not always just, nor 1s its praise Very exactly proportioned to 
desert: tell her that. the world weighs-actions in very different’ 
scales from the “balance of the sanctuary;” and estimates worth. 
by a far different standard from that of the gospel.’ Apprise her’ 
that while her purest intentions may be sometimes calumniated, 
and her best a¢tions misrepresented, she will, on the other hand, 
be liable to receive commendation on occasions wherein her con- 
science will tell*her that she has not deserved it; and that she may 
be extolled by others for actions, for which, if she be honest, she 


will coridemn herself. | 
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the judgment set, and every one will be judged according, to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they be good or bad.” 
Say not that these just and sober views will cruelly wither her 
young hopes, blast her budding prospects, and deaden the innocent 
satisfactions of life. It is not true.. There is, happily, an active 
spring in the mind of youth, which bounds with fresh vigour, and 
uninjured elasticity, from any temporary depression. It is not. 
meant that you should darken her prospect, so much as that you 
should enlighten the eyes of her understanding to contemplate it, 
And though her ‘feelings, tastes, and passions, will all be against — 
you, if you set before her a faithful delineation of life, yet it will” 
be something to get her judgment on your side, It 1s no unkind 
office to assist the short view of youth with the aids of long-sighted 
experience ; to enable them to discover spots in the brightness of 
that world which dazzles them in prospect, though it is probable 
they will, after all, choose to believe their own eyes, rather than the 
offered glass. , | er 
It is necessary that youth should be Jaid under some restraint. 
When our inclinations are violent, and our judgment weak, it was 
d wise provision of God our Creator, that we should be under the 
conduct of those who were born before us ; and that we should be. 
bound to obey them, who have an innate solicitude for our happi-_ 
ness, and are much fitter to judge for our advantage, than we, our- 
selves can be in that early part of life. 3 p 
’ But it may be said, liberty is so glorious a blessing, that surely. 
it ought not utterly to be taken away from the young, lest their. 
spirits be cramped and enslaved, and the growth of their souls so 
stinted by a narrow and severe restraint, that they act all their lives 
like children under age. Or sometimes a too rigid confinement 
will have the contrary effect, and make the impatience of youth 
break out beyond all bounds, as soon as ever they get the first. 
relish of freedom. 5 ia 
But O how. exceedingly difficult is it to hit the middle way ! 
How hard for parents to manage their own authority with so much ~ 
geutleness, and to regulate the liberties of their children with so. 
Wise a discipline,.as to fall into neither extreme, nor give un- 
liappy occasion for censure! though I have spoken my opinion 
freely, that it is safer to err on the side of restraint, than of exces-_ 
sive ndulgence. wie rarer , 
* Antigone had an excellent mother, but she died young: Anti-. 
gone, with her elder sister, from their very infancy, were placed 
inder a grandmother’s care. ‘The good old gentlewoman trained, 
them up precisely’in the forms in which she herself was educated, 
when the modes of breeding had, it must be confessed, too much_ 
narrowness and austerity. She gave them all the good instructions 
she had eceived from her ancestors, and would scarcely ever suffer. 
them to be out of her sight. She saw the eldest well married at_ 
five aud twenty, and settled in a course of virtue and religion ;. she. 
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found her zeal and pious care attended with success in several of 
her posterity, and she departed this life in peace. , 
- But unhappy Antigone took a different turn: she was let loose 
into the world with all her possessions and powers in her own hand; 
and falling into vam company, she got such a taste of unbounded’ 
liberty and modish vices, that she could never reflect upon the me- 
thod of her own education without angry remarks of ridicule. 

- When she came to have children of her own, she still retained 
the resentment which she had conceived at the conduct of her 
grandmother, and therefore she resolved that her daughters should 
be bred up in the other extreme. 

“ In my younger times, said she, we were kept hard to the labour 
of the needle, and spent six hours a day at it, as though I were to get’ _ 
my bread by my fingers’ ends; but a little of that business shall 
serve these children, for their father has left them good fortunes: 
of their own. : | . 

“ We were not suffered to read any ‘thing but the bible and 
sermon-books; but I shall teach mine politer lessons out of plays 
and romances, that they may be acquainted with the world betimes. 

« My eldest sister was scarcely ever allowed to speak in company 
till she was married, and it was a tiresome length of years before: 
that day came. ‘The old proverb ran thus, That a maiden must 
be seen and not heard: but I hope my little daughters will not be 

dumb. 

““ We were always confined to dwell at home, unless some ex- 
traordinary occasion called us abroad, perhaps once in amonth, or 
twice ina summer. We were taught to play the good housewife 
in the kitchen and the pastry, and were well instructed in the con- 
duct of the broom and duster; but we knew nothing of the mode’ 
of the court, and the diversions of thetown. Ishould be ashamed 
to see these young creatures that are under my care so awkward in: 
company at fourteen, as I was at four and twenty.” 

And thus Antigone brought up her young family of daughters 
agreeable to her own loose notions; for she had formed her senti- 
ments of education merely from the aversion she had conceived to: 
the way of her elders, and chose the very reverse of their conduct: 
for her rule, because their piety and wisdom had a little allay of 
rigour and stiffness attending it. | 

The young things, under their mother’s eve, could manage the 
tea-table at ten years old, when they could hardly read a chapter 
in the New ‘Testament. At fourteen they learned tle airs of the 
world; they gad abroad at their pleasure, and will hardly suffer 
Antigone to direct-them or go with them; they despise the old wo- 
man betimes, for they can visit without her attendance, and prattle 
abundantly without her prompting. eg 

She led or sent them to the playhouse twice -or thrice a week, 
wherea great part of their natural modesty is Worn off and forgotten: 
modesty, the guard of -youthful: virtue | they can talk love-stories 
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out of Cleopatra; they are well practised already in the arts of 
scandal; and for want of better furniture of mind, emptiness and — 
_ Impertinence, ribbands and fashions, gay gentlemen and wanton songs, 
ever dwell upon their tongues. They have been taught so little to 
set a guard upon themselves, that their virtue is much suspected. 
But, be that as it will, they are seized and married before sixteen, 
being tempted away to bind themselves for life to a laced coat and 
a fashionable wig. ‘Thus children set up at once to govern a family, 
but so ignorant in all those concerns, that, from the garret to the 
kitchen, the whole house is entirely ruled by the humour of the 
servants, because the young mistress knows not how to imstruct or 
‘correct them. There is neither religion nor prudence among them, © 
at home or abroad. Thus they make haste to ruin and misery 11 
this world, without thought or hope of the world to come, and the 
heaven or the hell that await us there. i er 
Antigone sees her own mistake too late; and though she has not 
so just asense of horror of their loose and profane life as would be- 
come her years, yet she is vexed to see herself neglected so soon, 
and scorned by her own children; but she confesses witha sigh, that 
she has led them the way, by laughing so often at her good old 
grandmother. , | 
How much wiser is Phronissa in the education she gives her 
daughters, who maintains a happy medium between the severity of 
the last age, and the wild licence of this! She manages her con- 
duct towards them with such an admirable felicity, that though she 
‘confines them within the sacred limits of virtue and religion, yet they 
have not a wish beyond the liberties which they daily enjoy. 
_ Phronissa, when her daughters were little children, used to spend 
some. hours daily in the nursery, and taught the young creatures to, 
recite many a pretty passage out of the Bible, before they were 
capable of reading it themselves ; yet at six years oldthey read the 
Scriptures with ease, and then they rejoiced to find the same stories 
in Genesis andin the Gospels which their mother had taught them 
before. As their years advanced, they were admitted into the best 
conversation, and had such books put into their hands, as might 
acquaint them with the rules of prudence and piety m an easy and 
familiar way: the reading the lives of eminent persons who were. 
examples ofthis kind, was one of the daily methods she used, at 
ence to instruct and entertain them. By such means, and others 
which she wisely adapted to their advancing age, they had all the 
knowledge bestowed upon them that could be supposed proper for 
women, and that might render their character honourable and useful 
jn the world. edt 
. Asfor plays and romances, they were ever bred up ina just ap- 
prehension of the danger and mischief of them: Collier’s view of 
ihe stage was early ptt into their closets, that they might leant 
there the hideous immorality and profaneness of the English comes 
dies; and, by the way, he forbids ys to hope from our tragical 
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_. poets a much. safer entertainment. There they might read enough 
to forbid their attendances on the playhouse, and see the poison 
exposed, without danger of the infection.. The servants that waited 
on them, and the books that were left within their reach, were such 
as never corrupted their minds with impure words or images.. 

Long has Phronissa known. that domestic virtues are the business 
and the honour of her sex. Nature and history agree to assure her, 
that the conduct of the household is committed to the women, and 
the precepts and examples of Scripture confirm it. She educated. 
her daughters therefore in constant acquamtance with all. family 
affairs, and they knew betimes what belonged to the provisions 
of the table, and the furniture of every room. Though her cir- 
cumstances were consider&ble in the world, yet, by her own exam 
ple, she made her children know, thata frequent visit to the kitchen 
was not beneath their-state, nor the common menial affairs too 
mean for their notice ;. that they might be able hereafter to manage 
their own house, and not be directed, imposed upon, and perhaps 
ridiculed, by their own servants. | 
_ They were initiated early in the science of the needle, and were 
bred up skilful in all the plain and flowery arts of it; but it was 
never made a task nor atoil to them, nor did they waste their hours 
in those nice and tedious works, which cost our female ancestors 
seven years of their life, and stitches without number. 'T’o render 
this exercise pleasant, one of them always entertained the company 
with some useful author, while the rest were at work; every one 
had freedom and encouragement to start what questiow she pleased, 
and to make any remarks on the. present subject; that reading, 
working, and conversation, might fill up the hour with variety and ~ 
delight. Thus while their hands were making garments for them- 
selves or for the poor, their winds were enriched with treasures of 
human and divine knowledge. 
_ At proper seasons the young ladies were instructed in the gayer 
accomplishments of their age: but they were taught to esteem the 
song and the dance some of their meanest talents, because they are 
often forgotten in advanced years, and add but little to the virtue, 
the honour, or the happiness of life. or" 

Phronissa herself was sprightly and active, and she abhorred a 
slothful and lazy humour; therefore she constantly -found out 
some inviting and agreeable employment for her daughters; that 
they might hate idleness as a mischievous vice, and be trained up to 
an active and useful life. Yetshe perpetually msinuated the superior 
delights of the closet, and tempted them by all divine methods to 
the love of devout retirement. Whensoever she seemed to distin. 
guish them by any peculiar favours, it was generally upon some 
new indication of early piety, or some young practice of .a self 
denying virtue. Bnet. , | 

They were taught to receive visits in form, agreeable to. the age ; 
and though they knew the modes of dress sufficiently to secure 
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theni from any thing awkward or unfashionable, yet their minds 
- ayere so well furnished with richer variety, that they had no need 
to run to those poor and trivial topics, to exclude silence and dul~ — 
ness from the drawing room. ‘They would not give such’an affront 
to the understandings of the ladies their visitants, as to treat thenr 
with such meanness and impertinence; and therefore all this sort 
of conversation was reserved, almost entirely, for the minutes ap- 
pointed to the milliner and the tire-woman. | 
~ Here I must publish it ‘to their honour, to provoke the sex to 
imitation, that though they comported with the fashion im all their 
ornaments, so far as the fashion was modest, and could approve itself 
to reason or religion, yet Phronissa would not suffer their younger 
judgments so far to be so far imposed on by custom, as that the mode 
should ‘be entirely the measure of all decency to them. She knew 
there is such a thing as natural harmony and agreeableness; in the 
beauties of colour and figure, her delicacy of taste was exquisite; 
and where the mode run. counter to nature, though she indulged 
her daughters:to follow it in some innocent instances, because she 
loved not to be remarkably singular in things of indifference, yet 
she took care always to teach them to distinguish gay folly and af- 
fected extravagance from natural decencies, both in furniture and 
in dress: their rank in the world was eminent, but they never ap- 
peared the first’ nor the highest in any new-fangled forms of attire. 
By her wise example and instructions she had so formed their minds, 
as to be able to see garments more gaudy, and even more modish, 
than their own, without envy or wishes. They could bear to find 
a trimming set ona little awry, or the plait of a garment ill-disposed, 
without making the whole house and the day uneasy, and the sun 
and heavens smile upon them in vain. ee 123 SEA 
~ -Phronissa taught'them the happy art of managing a visit, with some 
useful improvement of the hour, and without offence. If a word 
6f scandal occurred in company, it was soon diverted or suppressed. 
"The children were charged to speak well of their neighbours as far 
as truth would admit, and to be silent as to any thing further: but 
when the poor or-the deformed were mentioned in discourse, the 
aged, the lame, or the blind; those objects were handled with the 
utmost tenderness: nothing could displease Phronissa more than to 
hear a jest thrown upon natural infirmities; she thought there was 
something sacred in misery, and it was not to be touched with a. — 
rude hand. All reproach and satire of this kind was for ever ba- — 
pished where she came; and if ever raillery was indulged, viceand 
‘wilful folly-were the constant subjects of it. | | | . 
Persons of distinguished characters she always distinguished ir 
her respect, and trained up her family to pay the same civilities. 
Whensvever she named her own parents, it was with high veneration 
and love, and thereby she naturally led her children to give due’ 
honour to all their superior relatives. fe OE BE. 
Though it is -the fashion of the-age to laugh at the priesthood i’ 
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all forms, and to teach every boy to scoff at a minister. Phronissa 
paid double honours to them who laboured in the word and doc- 
trine, where their personal behaviour upheld the dignity of their 
office; for she was persuaded St. Paul was a better directer than 
the gay gentleman of the mode, 1 Tim. v. 17. Besides, she wisely: 
considered, that a contempt of their persons. would necessarily 
bring with it a contempt of all their ministrations; and then she 
might carry her daughters to the church as much as_ she pleased; 
but preaching and praying, and all sacred things, would grow des- 
picable and useless when they had first learned to make a jest of the 
preacher. Aa 

But are these young ladies always confined at home? are they 
never suffered to see the world? Yes, and sometimes: without the 
guard of a mother too; though Phronissa is so well beloved by her 
children, that they would very. seldom choose to go without her. 
Their souls are inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue and 
prudence; these are their constant guard ; nor do they ever wish to 
make a visit where their mother has reason to suspect their safety. 
_ They have freedom given them inall the common affairs of life. 
to choose for themselves; but they take pleasure, for the most. 
part, in referring the choice back again to their-elders.. Phronissa 
has managed the restraint of their younger years with so much rea~, 
son and love, that they have seemed all their lives to know nothing 
but liberty; an admonition of their parents meets with cheerful 
compliance, and is never debated. A wish or desire has the same 
power over them now, as 2 command had. in their infancy and child- 
hood; for the command was ever drest in the softest language of. 
authority, and this made every act of obedience a delight, ull it be- 
came an habitual pleasure. | AS Hii Bvtas technol, 
_ In sort, they have been educated with such discretion, tender- 
ness, and piety, as have laid a foundation to make them happy and. 
useful in the rising age: their parents with pleasure view the grow-. 
ing prospect, and return daily thanks to Almighty. God, whose. 
blessing has attended their watchful cares, and has thus far answered, 


their most fervent devotions, 
BEHAVIOUR IN COMPANY. 


One of the chief beauties ina female character, is that modest. 
reserve, that reurmg delicacy, which avoids the public eye, and is. 
disconcerted even at the gaze of admiration. | eee 

_ When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the most powerful. 
charm of beauty, That extreme sensibility which it indicates may, 
be considered as a weakness and. incumbrance to the other sex, but. 
in females is peculiarly engaging. Pedants, who think themselves 
philosophers, ask why a woman should blush when she is conscioug 
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of no crime?” Tt is'a sifficient ansWer; that nature has made thertt — 
‘arid has forced men to- 
love them because they do so. °C" Hie fe Plies Seen Ae Cae St 
+ Blushing ig 80 fabefrom beitig necessarily attendant on ‘guilt, that 
itis the usual companion of intiocence.” ‘Phat modesty which-ts"so™. 
éssential to’ the sex, will naturally: dispose'them tobe rather silent. 
in conipany, especially in’a large one peoplé of sense aridediscern= « 
ment will never mistake sitch silence efor duliessy SA persone may. 
take a share in Conversation without utterin oe wsyllables theexpres=’ i 
sion ‘ih the ‘countenance "shows “it; and’ this “never escapes anob2" 
serving eye. la Nowog on eh 2 Yew }s ei ti of ISLET TD fads 
© Couversé withimen with ‘that dignified médesty which amay pre 
e ‘approacly of the most distant familiarity, and ‘consequently * 
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to blush when ‘they“are giilty of iio fault; 
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vent the «aj 
prevent them from’ feeling themselves your superiors.” 28 
-SWit'is the most dangerous ‘talent -which:a- female”can ‘possess. 
Ie must>be. ‘guarded; with’ great disctetion’ and good-nature, other=" “| 
wise it’ will create them many enerhies,  Witis perfectly ‘consistent 


with softness and delicacy} yet they are'seldom: found united: Wit © 
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39's flattering to vanit 


So 


y, that they who possess it become intoxicated, _ 


ahd Tose-all:self-command.: 6) 050 adh What & They 
Elumouriis a different quality.” It will make your company much: 


sblicited 3° but’be cautious how you ‘indulge it. It is often a great.» 
eriemy: to‘delicacy, and’a ‘still greater one to dignity ‘of character. 
It may sometimes gain you applause, “but will never procure you © 
respect. oh bik Gesot Ber Sere he of riggs nessa stewens .a 

-'Be‘even cautious: of | displaying your good: sense. Tt’ will be: = 
thought you ‘assume a su periority over the rest: of the conipany.+ 
But if you happen to have any learning, keep: ita’ profound secret, ©» 
espetially from men, who generally: look’ with a, jealous: and.mas— 
lignant eye on a, woman. of great’ parts: anda cultivated understanid=: 
ing. Itis true aimamof real gentus and candour is farfrom. this 
meaimness. But should:sutha one fall 1 Your way, ‘do not be anxious. © 
to shew the full extent of your knowledge. Tf he Has-any oppor-. ~ 
tunities of seeing:you, she will soon discover-it himself 5. and af-you 
have any advantages. of person or mannérs, aid keep your own se- 
cret, he will probably give yew credit for a great deal-more than you 
possess. The great art of pleasing in. COiiversation consists inamales 
ing the company pleased with themselves. You will. more teadily: « 
hear, than talk yourselves inta their good graces... loods tusse ‘ 

\ Beware of detraction, especially. where your own sex areycan<:7 
cerned.. You are generally accused of being particularly-addieted-» 
to this vice; perhaps unjustly; men are fully ‘as euiity of it, when. 7 
their -interests mterfere. “But as your. interests more frequently elash, * 
and as your feelings are quicker, your temptations to it-are more 
freqient. . For this reason be particularly tender of the reputation’ 
of your own:sex, especially when: they happen to riyal you. Men: 


look on this as the strongest proof of.diguity-of mmd. 
~ Shew a compassionate sympathy for unfortunate women, ‘espes) 
| ‘1 . . ae 
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cially to-those who are rendered so by the villany of men. Indulge 
a secret pleasure in being the friend and refuge of the unhappy, 
but without the vanity of shewing it. Ce eS 

_ Consider every species of indelicacy in conversation as shameful 
in itself, and highly disgusting to modest men as well as to you. 
The dissoluteness of some men’s education may allow them to be 
diverted with a kind of wit, which yet they have delicacy enough 
to be shocked at when it comes from the mouth of a female, or 
éven when you can hear it without pain and contempt. Virgin 
purity is of that delicate nature that it cannot hear certain things 
without contamination. It is always in the power of women to 
avoid these. Noman but a brute, or a focl, will insult a woman 
with conversation which he sees gives her pain; nor will he dare to, 
do it, if she resent the injury with a becoming spirit. There is a 
dignity in conscious virtue, which is able to awe the most shame- 
less and abandoned of men. You will be reproached, perhaps, 
with an affectation of delicacy; but at any rate, it is better to run 
the risk of being thought ridiculous than disgusting. aig os 
_ The men will complain of your reserve, ‘They will assure you 
that a more frank behaviour would make you,more amiable, But 
they are not sincere when they tell you so. It might on some oc-. 
casions render you more agreeable as companions, but it would 
make you less amiable as women; an important distinction, which 
many of the sex are not aware of. oe 


_ Have a sacred regard to truth. _ Lying is a mean and despicable. 
vice. Some who possessed excellent parts have been so much ad-. 
dicted to this, that they could not be trusted in the relation of any 
story, especially if it contained any thing of the marvellous, or if 
they themselves were the heroines of the tale. There is a certain’ 
gentleness of spirit and manners extremely engaging in young wo- 
men: not that indiscriminate attention, that unmeaning simper,. 
Which smiles on all alike. ‘This arises either from an affectation 
Of softness, or from perfect insipidity, = | i 
__ here is also a native dignity in ingenuous modesty to be expect-. 
ed in young females, which is their natural protection from the faq. 
miliarities of men, and which you should feel, previous to the, 
reflection that it is your interest to keep yourselves sacred from all. 
personal freedoms. ‘The many nameless charms and endearments. 
of beauty, should be reserved to bless the arms of the happy man to 
whom you give your heart, but who, ifhe has the least delicacy, will 
despise them if he knows that they have been prostituted to others 
before him. The sentiment, that a woman may allow all innocent 
reedoms, provided her virtue is secure, is both grossly indelicate 
and dangerous, and has proved fatal to many of the sex. _ 
Young women may perhaps think, by attending to the preceding 
rules, that we wish to throw every spark of nature out of their 
composition, and to make them entirely artificial. Far from it; 
we wish them to possess tb jrost pevieet simplicity of heart and 
“y : 
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manners. T hey. may, possess dignity without pride, affability w with 
Hut nieantieys, and siraple ‘elegance’ Without affectation. “Milt Loe 
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had pavurhepe idea‘when lie says of Eve, | ee ’ on eh 
hoe ia “8 rirhi iw ¥ es a 

ti na TREE was In, call her steps, } heaven in her eye, ft Daa 
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gt ee : 
* @) Dee isa watidind! esnegta,” ‘Be swift to hear, one F sto 46° speak? 
and‘a'certuin Roman orator observed, that. siletice’ Was §« tiny yortant: : 
a ‘part of® cotiversation, | ‘hit there was tot onty an art but ‘an € ‘elo= 
quence i it: how Peciiliarly’ doés this ‘apply tot ‘modesty “of 
young females! But thé ‘silence “of niger? at ‘Vay PI ioAK 6, 
and the ahimated ° ‘siletice' of” ‘sparkling intelligence, are | two things 
almost: as “Obviously” distinet asthe Wisdont % Nand the folly of the 
tongue.” UAH inviolable And tharked attention, may ‘shes aHiae a a 
minds pleased with a Subject, and‘an Hlumindied count cael 
prove that she understands it,” ‘alinoit | as. uneg yal ocally. a3 Tanguag 
itself cotild do's ‘and tilis, with a’ modest seh Ae wh ne juidicates 
atonce rattOnik curiosity ‘and becoming di ideheer is ‘K anany Cases 
4arge'a share of the cofiversation’ as ie is “lecorbus, for female dé- 
Fiewey” to take. “This Would prove ‘also a flattering encoufagenient 
for men of sense to’ pursue ‘useful topics in the “presence of women, 
did we ourselves discover that desire of i npr bate x lings 
minded ‘itien aré ‘pleased with commiumicatmg. | — 
feted cOuversation must not be considered’ as Va, ‘stage ttle dis 
play of our talents, 30 mich 2 as a field for thé exercise and imprové- 
ifient of our virtues; as a meas ‘of promoting: ‘the ‘elory "OL our 
Crdator, and the good and’ happiness. of” our fellow-creature: geyae 
nity, jealousy; énvy, mnisrepresentation, disdaii, Tevitys tmpatieiees 
insincerity, and’ pride,” will in turn ‘solicit to ‘be gh ‘atified ; therefore 
im all our conversations, we should’ coustantly struggle “gains He 
| es of being thought more wise, miore Witty, and more. know-, 
g, ‘than’ those with: “whom we ‘associate, and this will demand the: 
incessahe exertion of christian’ ‘vigilance 3 pat! vigilance, Athich't the ge-, 
nerality are ‘fur front’ sispéctiiig’ to be at’ call necessary ry. in the 
course ‘Of common séciety.6 in ierncsre 0 
Wit i8, of all the qualities of the nails aia? “that teh 1a iit 
thi severest’ edstigation; “yet, “the ‘temperate | exercise ‘of this fd fasci- 
nating quality’ hiows an additional Tustre round the chi dracter of a 
aifiiable woman; for'to ravage with discreet modes yad ngerot 
talent; (confers a higher’ praise that’ cun be Claimed by those” from 
whom the: absence cif? the’ talent’ reinoves the temptation t to mise as 
ploy if?) To women, ‘wit i8 a vcs sou ‘possessi 
aad ‘perhaps ther@ is scarcely’auy Ghe order Of fugit beings: tha’ 


negecttes: pig gor ful ‘curb of (Christin control, nore than woniel 
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perpetual panegyric ; and, : like the vulture in the Grecian 


an unfeminine quality.” But Awmowr, especially if it degenerate © 
into imitation or mimicry, is, very sparingly to be. ventured npon 5 
for it is so difficult totally to detach it from the suspicion of buf- 
foonery, that a woman will be likely to,lose more, of that delicacy, 
which is her appropriate grace, and without, which every other qua~ 
lity loses its charm, than. she will gain in another, way, in, the, eyes, 
of the judicious, by the most successful, display of humour... 
OF the various shapes and undefined forms. into Which. yamity, 
branches out in conversation, there is.no end. . Out of a restless 
desire to please, grows the vain desire t, astonish: for. from va, 
nity, as much as credulity, arises that strong love,of the, marvel lousy 
swith which the conversation of the ill-educated abounds... Hence 
that fondness for dealing in narratives hardly within the compass of 


? 
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Yo correct this pr opensity to “elevate and surprise,” it would be 


toh 


those persons who aremuch addicted to relate doubtful, or impro-_ 
bable, or wonderful éircumstances, to imitate the example, of the 
two great naturalists, Aristotle and Boyle, who. not being willing. to 
diseredit their works with incredible relations, threw all,their im- 
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instance, is not treachery,’ but yanity.. It does. not: so often spri 
from the mischievou is desire of divulging a secret, as from the ri 
of having ie intrusted with it. opty 1s. the secret ‘inclination. of 
mixing $e elf” with: whatever 1 is important. ‘The secret would. be of 
Tittle” value, if the revealing it didnot serve to intimate our cone 
 nexion with it; the pleasure of its having been deposited wit 1.Us 

would be nothing, if others may :not know that it has been so’ de- 
posited. When v we continue to see the variety of serious evi which h 
this principle involves, shall we persist i in eseerting: that vanity is a 
‘ 8 lender mischief. zits ah: 

There i Is one offence contenitted i Wi conversation i. af 
‘serious a nature to be: overlooked, or to be Hiren beiten pat Wi : 


profaneness of, those wh 


. they jot its 5 are ‘not aware oe ane sing age for both ape tin reasons, 
‘without the ‘admonitions ‘of faithful fr iendship, are Tittle’ i ri 
sdiscdutinue i its: It is utterly INEXC USABLE $ it has: noRent.Y 

Tiatives of temptation which other vices plead, ind, 1 

“<Spect, ‘stands ‘distinguished » ‘from all others, both in its nature: ae 
degree: of « guilt. © ‘Like: many other sins, however, » it is. at once. 
cause: and éffect.;1t proceeds from want of loye and re’ erence. tothe | 
best of ‘Béings, and causes the want of that love hothi in thems selves 
‘and others: "Yet with all these: ageravations, there 1S, perhaps, 
hardly any sin’ so frequently Scommitted, 50 slightly ‘censured,’ so 
‘seldom repented of, and so little euarded against. On the score 
of impropriety, too, ‘it is ‘additionally offensive, as being utterly, 
‘Yepugnant to female delicacy, which often does not see the turpl- 
‘tude of this’ sin, while it affects to be shocked at. swearing maman, 

‘Now this species of profaneness is not only « swearing , but perbaps 
dn some respects swearing of the worst sort 5a it is: a ‘direct breach, 
of an express command, and offends against the very letter of that 
Taw which says in so many words, THov SHALT NOT TAKE THE 
Nameor tur Lorp tuy Gob 1n'vainy t offends against 
politeness and good-breeding 5 for those who’commit it, litte think. 
of the: pain they are inflicting ‘onthe sober mind, whichis deeply, 
wounded hen it hears the holy name it, loves dishonoured; rand it, 
Is as contrary to good-breeding to give pain, asit is to trae piety to 
be profane. It is astonishing: that the refined and elegant should 
not reprobate this practice for’ its coarseness and vulgarity, as’ much 
as the pious abhor it’ for its sinfulness. Gl DALES 

~ T would endeavour to give some faint idea af the grossness of this, 
offence, by an analogy (oh! how inadequate !) with which the feel- 
ing heart, éven: though” not séasoned with: religion, may yet be 
‘touched: Td such’ ‘Pwould’ ‘say: Suppose you had some beloved, 
frieyd—to putt the case still more strongly, a depar ted friend—a re~ 
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€ausing no emotion, can have nothing to recommend it, unless jit 


SH Mts 6) 


look for correct habits, for unprejudiced representations, for fidelity, 
accuracy, ;and unbiassed justice? ee wel 
oe Yet how,often in society, otherwise respectable, are we pained 
with narrationsy ia which prejudice warps, and_self-love. blinds! 
low oftéxdo we see,,that withholding a part.of a truth. answers 
theavotst.ends of a falsehood! How often regret the. unfair, turn 
‘givetrto, acause, by placing a sentiment in ove point of view, which 
‘the speaker-had used in another ! ‘The letter of truth preserved, where 
‘Ma spuitis violated! a superstitions exactness, scrupulously main- 
tained in the nnder parts of .a detail, m order to impress such an 
»idea of integrity.as shall gain credit for the mésrepresenter, while 
he is designedly mistaking the leading principle.. How. often may 
we observe anew character given-to a fact. bya different look, tance, 
or emphasis, which alters it.as as much as words.could have done ! 
the false impression of a sermon conveyed, when we do uot like the 


Paes. 
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w vais in aie oe expose xe tht satle falsehood Ww iG is 80 ens a 
to iiicorporate With @ certain quantity’ of truth, that ‘the ost skilful 
moral chemist cannot analyse or separate them ! for ¢ a ood misin= 
éerprefer knows that a steceéssful’ Hie must have a cer tain infusion of 
tenth, or it will not go! down. Aind this amalgam ition is ; the tést of: 
His-skill’s ‘as’ tdo mathe truth would defeat the “Eq | of his mischief? 
and'too “tle would déstt ‘oy the’ behief of the hearer.” All haeadee + ; 
finable ambiguity and’ equtivocation ; all’ that prudent déceit, which — 
is rather: implied than’ expressed; those rnore delicate aitifices" of the — 
schiool_of Loyola’ and of Chesterfield, which allow ‘us, when we. 
dare | notideny a ‘truth, vet so'to iui and discolour it, that the 
truth” wwe relate’ ‘shall not résenible tHe ‘truth we heard! ‘These. and’ te 
all the: thousand” shades! of siniulation ‘and "dissimulatio » will be 
carefully guarded agajust in the conversation of vigils 5 i 
urpt ising to mark’ the common er i ric 


“ogi, | itis suipr 
verabavee With spring Chet from enmity to'tr ‘uth, from 1 
tional-déceit, not ftom malevolence or envy,” not from the least. e- 
sign to injure 5 but “from“mere levity, ‘habitual sealntaoee and a’ 
cuirent’ notioi that it isnot 4 ger ‘while’ to be correct in little’ 
things! | “But here‘the A5etTREE habits comes in with | great force,’ 


piri in ‘that view no error is ee am ‘The cure of this 3 Se in its? 7 
ts pré eichiioit | 
ott to be ‘one OF ite ils Biyests of oliscaBne Se ee 


« Somié worten indulge! themselves in’ sharp railler > ‘inféelig wit? P 
and ‘cutting’ sarcasms, eG the ‘consciousness, ‘it 1s ‘to be Toutes a 
that they are séeure fromthe danger of | being 'c called’ to account; q 
this liceres OF speech’ being ‘ettcouraged by the very. circumstance _ 
whieh éught to-suppre €s8 it. "To be severe, because’ ‘they’ can be so’ | 
bare thine etl is a ‘most ingenerous’ reason. ° ‘Ati 1s taking ee 


sinierenel of eeiviptine nt to. ‘cominit Pa froticek | bikeaall th ee sth 
mitithem with safety, ‘ouglit rather to make them more peat 
caveful to avoid’ jiidisctetions, " for which no ‘reparation’ can bé de. 
mandéd. “What' cati‘be said for those who’ carelessly involve Nea 
imjured party’ iw ‘conseqiiénces’ from which’ they Rie 
are exempted, ‘and’ whose Very sense of ‘their own Sec rity, leads” 
them’ to’ be indifferent to the security of others. th eee 

The grievous fault of Shoss and obvious calumny” or’ udveniond 
which infests Coiiversation, ‘has been’ so heavily and justly condemn—~ 
ed by divines and’motalists, that the’ subject, copious: as it is, is’ 
nearly’ estiststed.) But there i is an error of an opposite complexion; 
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is wrong ; but they have not been, told that flaééery is wrong also ; 


ot Sat 


An this age of i 
Set ip for them: elves, and every young map.is too much. disposed. 
tot hi own legislator, without looking to the established law. of 
the Tand as his standard; and to set up for his own divine, without. 
looking to’ the revealed will’ of God as, his rule; by a ecandour 
equally Vicious ‘with oui vanity, we are also complaisantly led to. 
gre the latitude we fake; and it is become too frequent a practice. 
1) our ‘tolerating young females, when speaking of their more erring, 
and misled acquasntance, to offer for them this flimsy.vindication, 
«That what they do is night, if it appear right to.them.”. “Hf they 
sce the thing in that light, and act up to it with sincerity, they eau- 
not be nratetally Wrong.” But the standard of truth, justice, and 
yeligion, must neither be elevated nor depressed, in order to ac- 
comimodate it to actual circtimstances; it must, never be lowered to 
_Palliate error, to jnstify folly, or to vindicate, vice, True Christian 
candour ¢onceals faults, butit does not.mvent virtues, It tenderly». 
Pests to expose the evil which may. belong, to a character, but. 
it dares not ascribe to it the good which does tit exist. To correct 
this propensity to false judgment and insiicerity, ‘it would. be well 
fo bear in mind, that while every good action, come from what, 
source it may, and every, good quality, be it found in whomsoever, 
it will, deserves its fair proportion of, distinct and willing commen-. 
‘O.0D,.1n the true sense of the word, 


dation; yet no character is GooD,, 
which is not RELIGIOUS. 
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An fine, to recapitilate what has been, said with some additional, 
hinis:—Study to. promote both. intellectual and’ moral’ improve- 
ment in Conversation ; labour to bring into if a disposition to bear. 
with others, and, to be watchful over yourself ; keep out of sight, 
any prominent talent of your own, which, if indulged, might dis 
courage or oppress the feeble-minded ; aud try to bring their modest 
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Fey poeliyae sy) ys ey afl) sthpbenge for lieaigis 6 LGM Se Seba 
particulay weakness or infirmity, never exercise your wit by mille 5 
ciously inventing occasions which may lead her to expose or betray 


it; but give as favourable a turn ay youcan to the follies which ap- 


pear, and Kindly help her to keep the rest out of sight. Never 
gratify your own humour by hazarding what you suspect may 4 
“wound ay present, in their persons, connections, professions in 
life, or réligious opmions; and do tot fore to examine whether 


the laugh your wit has raised be never bought at this ex, ense. Cul- 
tivate true politeness, for it grows out of true principle and is 
consistent with the gospel of Clirist ; but avoid those feigned at- 
tentions which are not stimulated by good will, and those stated 
ER Se eT g Fe tha Pan die aha Lope en mee ee ee DOA ee ers ey peo wrk NE Came LY beeen: Lae 
professions of fondness which are not dictated by esteem. Rem 
er that thé pleasure of being thought amiable by stranger: “may bé + 


mem=— 
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tov dearly purchased, if it be purcliased at the expense of truth and- 


siniplicity; remémber, that simplicity is the first charm in mariners, 

; ds truth is in mind; and could truth make herself visible, she would 
appear invested in simplicity. i he 
Reniember also, that’ trué Christian’ goodness is. the soul, of 
which politeness is only the garb. It is not: that artific jal qua ity” | 

which is taken up by many’ whei they’ go into’ society, in order to 
charm those whom it is not their particular, business tc 


oy 
ly 


laid down'when'they return home to, those,to whom t appeai 
i a real duty. It is not that fascinating but deceitful softness, whieh 
after haying acted over 4 hundred scenes of the most lively sym= 
“pathy, and tender interést, with every slight acc aintaiice—after 
‘having exhausted eyery phrase of feeling, for the ial sicknesses 
ér petty sorrows of multitudes who are scarcely known—leaves it — 
doubtful whether a grain of real feeling or genuine yimipathy be 
reserved for the dearest connections ; and which disniisses a woman 
to her immediate fiends with little affection, and toher own family 


| "True good nature, thé 


A, 


pie a died 


sighing vanity, or the whim of capricious fondness. It is’ comi-— 
pounded of kindness, forbearance, forgiveness, and self-denial ;, it 


the’ sacrifices it makes, it must néver include’ its integr ity. | has 
nature, of the trud cast, and under’ the foregoing’ restrictions, is. 
; yr ‘ ; tf tt 
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above’ all price in the conimon intercourse of domestic society > for 
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dn ordinary quality, which is ‘constantly brought into action by th 


Herypetally! récuiring’ throtigh niinute ‘events of daily life, i of 
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higher value than more brilliant qualities which are less frequently. 


called into use, as small pieces of ordinary current coin are of more 
im rtance in the commerce of the world than the medals of the 


antitliar And, indeed, Christia ity has given that new turn to the 
character-of all the virtues, “that perhaps 1 it is the best:test of the 


a of many, that they have but little brillianey: inthem. The 


st a Q religion: as fa A some splendid qualities ute rank 


dis Mee were OREN into distinction. 


mt 


P 

ye cquainted with. persons: wiser’ than ourselves. gies 
ce of useful advice, therefore, to get the favour of their con= 
equ ently, is far as cir cumstances will allow: and if they. 
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a ‘to b 
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aay increase your own knowledge. 
ve yany you are in, waste: not the time m 1 rifle 


ce rs 9. heir capacity; mark the young buddings'of 
observe the differ nt Aico nd distinct workings: 
‘atid the mind, as bs as you’can discern then : take 
derees the little dada ‘ows up’ to the use of his 


judices beset and endanger his 
a will learn how to’ address. your- 


- selves to chil sed their ingest pethaps "yous may eles 


some ee hi: sophemes | or eae oretas for “your own’ entertain- 
mient. See = 4 i 
I. Woon “ti en to be i in company wii a aisheliia or a sais 


rove our minds by conversation, tis is a reat’ 


4 
Is 


K 


ittle reserved, use” i obliging methods: to draw out 


Hf you spend some’ hours among children, talk — 


lo a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-maid ora spinster, lead i 


oa discourse of the matters of their own, peculiar province 0: 
professioh r every, one knows, 0: should know, his own business 
best In th sense a common mechanic i is wiser than a philoso- 


_pher. By this means you may gain some ute in POEs . 


from every one you meet. - 

“EV: Confine not yourself always i one sort of company, or to 
persons of the’ same party or opinion, either in matters of lear ning, 
religion, or the civil life, lest if you should happen to be nursed up 
or educated in early mistake, Hon ouldghe confirmed and esta- 
blished in the same mistake, by conversing only with persons of 
the same ‘sentiments. ee ee and general conversation with men of 
very various countries, d of different | ties, opinions, and prac- 


tices, ‘so far as it may be done safely,) is of excellent use to unde- 


ceive us in many wrong g judgments which we may have framed, and 

to Tead us into juster thoughts: Itis said, when the king of Siam, 

near “China, first conversed -with some European merchants, who 
, . Q RN 
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way 


them to trade with his people. See here the natural effects of 
gross ighorance. i Nol a | 

_ Conversation with foreigners on various occasions has a happy 
influence to enlarge our minds, and to set them free from many: 


'. errors.and grgss,prejudices we are ready to imbibe concerning them. 


Domicillus has, never trayelled five miles from his mother’s chim- 
ney, and he imagines all outlandish men are Papishes, and wosship 
nothing but across. ‘T'ytirus, the shepherd, was bred up all hig’ 
life in the country, and neyer saw Rome: he. fancied it to be only 
a huge village, and was therefore. infinitely surprised to find such 
palaces, such streets, such glittering treasures and Sey magvificence 
as his first journey to the city shewedhim, and with wonder he cgn- 
fessess his folly and mistake. So Virgil tntroduces a: dor Shep 
herd, saying, 13% Fly scoalt saga ate 

Fool:that I was, I thought imperial Rome’ | 

Like market towns, where once a week we come, 

And thither drive our tender lambs from home. i 


. Conyersation would haye given Tityrus a better notion of Rome, 
though he had never happened to travel thither, = 
~ V.In mixed company, among acquaintance and strangers, endea= 
your to learn something from all. Be swift to hear, but, be cau- 
tious of your tongue ; lest you betray your A SL 


: 
(= 


offend some of those who are present too, The scripture seyerely 
~ gensures those who speak eyil of the things they know. not. Ac- 


quaint yourself therefore sometimes with persons and parties which 
are far distant from your common life and cystoms: this is a way 
whereby you may forma wiser opinion of men and things; ‘ Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good,’ is a diyime rule, and 
should practise it indeed with 
their elders. umttnar A i ea 
_, VI. Be not frightened nor provoked at opinions different from your 

own. Some persons are so confident they are in the right, that they 

will not come within the hearing of any notions but their own: 

they, canton out to themselves a little province in the intellectual 
world, where they fancy the light shines, and all the rest ig dark- 


bl They never venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor survey 


it comes from the Father of hgh and truth, But SanNS BAISONE 


ue limitation, and under the eye of 


_ the riches of other mines, which are as golid and as usefyl, and pers 


ws 
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haps ate fitier gold than they ever possessed. Let not men imagine 
there is no certain’ truth but’ inthe sciences which they study, and’ 
amongst that party in which they were born and educated. inal 
VII. Beliéve that’ it is possible to learn something from persons" 
much’ below yourself. We are all short-sighted creatures ; our 
views are also narrow and limited; we often see but one side of a 
matter, and'do not: extend our sight far and wide enough to reach 
every thing’ that has a connexion with the thing we talk of: we see 
but it part, and know but in part, therefore it is no wonder we 
form not right conclusions, because we do not survey’ the whole of 
any subject or argument. Even the proudest admirer’ of his own 
parts might find it useful to consult with others, though of inferior 
capacity and penetration. We have a different prospect of the same 
thine (if I'may so speak) according to the different position of our 
understandings towards it; a weaker man may sometimes light on’ 
notions which lave escaped a wiser, and which the wiser man might 
make a happy use of, if he would condescend to take notice of them. 
VIIL Ii is of considerable advantage, when we are pursuing any 
difficult pomt of knowledge, to have'a society of ingenious corre-— 
spondents at hand, to whom we may propose it: for every man 
has something of a different genius and a various turn of mind,’ 
whereby the’ subject proposed will be shown in all its lights, it will 
be represented in all its forms, and every side of it be turned to- 
view, that a juster judgment may be framed. ; 
1X. To make conversation more valuable and useful, whether 
it be ina designed or accidental visit, among persons of the same or. 
of different sexes, after the necessary salutations are finished, and 
the stream of common talk begins to hesitate, or runs flat and low, 
let some’ oné person take a book which may be agreeable to, the” 
whole company, and by common consent let him read in if ten 
linés, or a‘ paragraph or two, or a few pages, till some word or 
sentence gives an occasion for any of the company to, offer a 
thought or two relating to that subject. Interruption of the reader 
should be né blame, for conversation is the business, whether it be- 
to’ confirm what the author says, or to improve it, to enlarge upon 
or to corréct it, to object against it, or to ask any question that is” 
akin’ to if; and let every one that please add their opinion, and 
proniote the conversation. When the discourse sinks again or 
diverts to’ trifles, let ‘him that reads pursue’ the page, and read 
on further’ paragraphs or pages, till some occasion is given by a 
word or sentence for a new discourse to be started, and that with 
the utmost’ easé and’ freedom. Such a method as this would pre-- 
vent the hours of a visit from running’ all to waste; and by. this” 
means, even among scholars, they will seldom find’ occasion for 
that too just and bitter reflection, ‘1 hive lost my time in the com- 
pany of the learned.’ , Sua 4 
By such practice as’ this, young ladies may very honourably-and _ 
agreeably improve tlieir hours; while’ oneapplies herself to read- 
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ing, the others employ their attention, even among the various ar : 
tifices of the needle: but let all of them make their occasional. 
remarks or inquiries. ‘This will guard a great deal of that precious 
time from modish trifling, impertinence, or scandal, which might 
otherways afford matter for painful repentance: Bang” 

Observe this rule in general, whensoever it lies in your power to 
lead the conversation, let it be directed to some profitable point of 
knowledge or practice, so far as may be done with decency; and 
let not the discourse and the hours be suffered to run loose without 
aim or design ; and when a subject is started, pass not. hastily to 
another, before you have brought the present theme of discourse 
to some tolerable issue, or a joint consent to drop it. 

_X. Attend with sincere diligence while any one of the company. 
is declaring his sense of the question proposed ; hear the argument 
with patience, though it differ ever so much from your sentiments, 
for you yourself are very desirous to be heard with patience by 
others who differ from you. Let not your thoughts be active and 
busy all the while to find out something to contradict, and by what. 
means to oppose the speaker, especially in matters which are not 
brought to an issue. This is a frequent and unhappy temper and 
practice. You should rather be intent and solicitous to take up the 
mind and meaning of the speaker, zealous to seize and approve all 
that is true in his discourse ; nor yet should you want courage to 
oppose where it is necessary, but let your modesty and patience, 
and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

XI. When a man speaks with much freedom and ease, and gives 
his opinion in the plainest language of common sense, do not pre- 
sently imagine you shall gain nothing by his company. Sometimes 
you will find a person who in his conversation or his writings deli- 
vers his thoughts in so plain, so easy, so familiar and perspicuous a 
manner, that you both understand and assent to every thing he 
saith, as fast as you read or hear it: hereupon some hearers have 
been ready to conclude in haste, ‘ Surely this man.says none but 
common things, I knew as much before, or I could have said all 

this myself” ‘This is a frequent mistake. Pellucido was a very 

great genius; when he spoke in the senate he was wont to convey 

his ideas in so simple and happy a manner, as to instruct and con- P 
vince every hearer, and to inforce the conviction through the whole 
illustrious assembly; and that with so much evidence, that you | 
~ would have been ready to wonder, that every one who spoke had — 
not said the same things: but Pellucido was the only man that 
could do it, the only speaker who had attained this art and honour, | 
Such isthe writer of whom Horace would say, mY 

Smooth be your style, and plain and natural, 
To strike the sons of Wapping or Whitehall. 
While others think this easy to attain, 
Let them but try, and with their utmost pain, 
They'll sweat and strive to imitate in vain. 

3 ‘ 
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XII. If any thing seem dark in the discourse of your companion, - 
so that you have not a clear idea of what is spoken, endeavour to 
obtain a clearer conception of it by a decent manner of inquiry. 
Do not charge the speaker with obscurity, either in his sense or his 
words, but intreat his favour to relieve your own want of penetra- 
tion, or to add an enlightening word or two, that you may take up 
his whole meaning. 

If difficulties arise in your mind, and constrain your dissent to 
the things spoken, represent what objections some persons would 
be ready to make against the sentiments of the speaker, without 
telling him you oppose. This manner of address carries something 
more modest and obliging in it, than to appear to raise objections 
of your own by way of contradiction to him that spoke. 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him who delivers his 
sense on any point, yet agree as far as you can, and represent how 
far you agree; and if there be any room for it, explain the words 
of the speaker in such a sense to which you can in general assent, 
and so agree with him: or at least by a small addition or alteration 
of his sentiments shew your own sense of things. It is the practice 
and delight of a candid hearer, to. make it appear how unwilling 
he is to differ from him that speaks. Let the speaker know that 
it is nothing but truth constrains you to oppose him; and let that 
difference be always exprest in few, and civil, and chosen words, 
such as give the least offence. 

And be careful always to take Solomon’s rule with you, and let 
your correspondent fairly finish his speech before you reply ; for he 
that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame 
unto him, Prov. xviii. 13. 

A little watchfulness, care, and_ practice, in younger life, will 
render all these things more easy, familiar, and natural to you, and 
will grow into habit. : 

XIV. As you should carry about with you a constant aud sin- 
cere sense of your own ignorance, so you should not be afraid nor 
ashamed to confess this ignorance, by taking all proper opportuni- 
ties to ask and inquire for farther information; whether it be the 
meaning of a word, the nature of a thing, the reason of a propo- 
sition, the custom of a nation, &c. never remain in ignorance for 
want of asking. 

Many a person had arrived at some considerable degree of know- 
ledge, if he had not been full of self-conceit, and imagined that he 
had known enough already, or else was ashamed to let others 
know that he was unacquainted with it. God and man are ready 
to teach the meek, the humble, and the ignorant ; but he that fan-_- 
cies himself to know any particular subject well, or that will not 
venture to ask a question about it, such a one will not put himself 
into the way of improvement by inquiry and diligence. A fool may 
be wiser in his own conceit than ten men who can render a 
reason, and such a one is very likely to be. an everlasting 
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fool’;: and’ perliaps’ also’ it’ is’ a’ silly’ shame renders ‘his folly in- 
curable. | , . 


Tf fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal ’em ; 
They-must have ulcers still, for none can heal em. 


XV Be not-too forward, especially in the younger’ part’of life, 
to determine any question in company with an infallible and: pe- 
remptory- sentence, nor’speak with assuming airs, and witha deci- 
sive tone’ of voice: A young’man’ in’ the’ presence of his’ elders: 
should rather hear: and attend; and'weigh the arguments which are’ 
brought: for the proof or refutation of any doubtful’ proposition : 
and when it is your-turn to’ speak, propose your thoughts ‘rather i’ 
way of inquiry. By this‘ means your mind’ will be'kept in a'fitter ” 
temper to receive‘truth, and you will be more ready to correct and 
improve’ your ‘own sentiments, where you have‘ not been tooposi- | 
tive invaffirming them: But‘f you have magisterially decided ‘the 
pointy you will find'a’ secret ‘unwillingness ‘to retract, though you 
should feel an inward conviction that you: were'in'the wrong. 

XVI: It: isegranted: indeed, that'a season may happen, when 
some bold: pretender to ‘science may-assume haughty and. positive 
airs to’assert'and vindicate’ a gross and dangerous error, or to’ re- 
nounce and ‘vilify'some very Important truth; and if he has a po-_ 
pular talent of talking, and there:be no remonstrance made against — 
him, the company may be tempted too easily to give their assent ‘to’ 
the impudence and infallibility of the presumer! ‘They may 1ma- 
gine aproposition ‘so much’ vilified can never be true, and that'a 
doctrine: which. is so boldly censured and renounced ‘can never’ be 
defended. Weak minds are too ready to persuade themselves, that 
a man would never talk with so much assurance-unless he were 'cer- 
tainly inthe ‘right, and could well maintain’and prove what he’said* 
By this méans truth itself is m danger of being betrayed’ or lost,’ if 
there’be no opposition made to such a pretending talker’ 

Now, in‘such‘a case, even a ‘wise and amodest man may asstime 
airs too, and ‘repel insolence with «its own weapons.’ There is*a" 
time, as Solomon the’ wisest of men’ teaches us, when a fool should” 
be-answered according to his'folly, lest he be ‘wise in his own’ con=* 
ceit, and:lest others'too easily yield up’ their faith ‘and reason'to: his’” 
imperious dictates. Courage and positivity are never more neces~ © 
sary than ‘on’such in occasion. But it is good to “join ‘some ‘argu- 
ment with them of real’and convincing force, and let it'be’ strongly” 
pronounced too. PMO OTT a ae 

When-such'a resistance is made, you'shall‘fitid’some! of these” 
bold talkers will draw in their‘homs, « when their fierce’ and feeble’ 
pushes:against truth and reason’ are répelled ‘with pushing and” 
confidence: [fis pity indeed that truth should ‘ever needsuch sort” 
of ‘defences +. but-we know thata ‘triumphant’ assurance has’ somes 
times supported gross falsehoods, and a ‘whole ‘compatiy havé been” 
captivated’to error’by this‘means, ‘till some man with’ equal asst” 
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vance has rescued them. It is pity that ,any momentous point of 
doctrine should happen to fall .nder-.such reproaches, and require 
such a mode of vindication: though if I happen to hear it, Lought 
not to turn my back, and to sneak off m.silence, ;and Jeave thetruth 
to lie baffled, bleeding, and slain. Yet I must confess, I shouldbe 
glad to have no occasion ever given me .to fight with any man at 
this sort of weapons, even though I should \be .so happy as to si- 
lence his msolence, and obtain.an evident victory, ; 
_ XVII. Be not fond of disputing every thing pro and con, nor in- 
dulge yourself to shew your talent of attacking and defending, A 
logic which teaches nothing else, is little worth. |‘This temper and 
practice will lead you just so far out of the way of knowledge, and 
divert your honest inquiry after the truth which is debated or sought. 
In set disputes, every little straw is often Jaid hold on to support 
our own cause, every thing that can be drawn in any way to ‘give 
colour to our argument is advanced, and that perhaps with vanity 
and ostentation. ‘This puts the mind ,out-of.a proper posture to 
seek and receive the truth. | . / i! 

XVIII. Do not bring a warm party-spirit into a free conversa- 
tion, which is designed for mutual improvement in the search of 
truth. ‘Take heed of allowing yourself in, those, self-satisfied assy- 
rances, which keep the doors of the understanding» barred fast 
against the admission. of any new sentiments. Let your soul be 
ever, ready to hearken to further discoveries, froma constant and 
ruling consciousness of our. present-fallible and imperfect state ; 
and make it appear to your friends, that it is no hard task for you 
to learn and pronounce those little words, J was mistaken, how 
hard soever it be for the bulk..of maukind to pronounce them,» 

XIX. As. you may sometimes raise inquiries for your own in- 
Struction and improvement, and.draw out. the learning, wisdom, 
and fme sentiments of your frieuds, who perhaps may be too re- 
served or modest; so at other times, if you perceive a person un: 
skilful in the matter of debate, you may by questions aptly proposed 
in the Socratic method, lead him into a clearer knowledge. of | the 
subject: then you become his. instructor in such a manner as may 
not appear to make yourself his superior, beapias 

XX. Take heed of affecting always to shine in company above 
the rest, and to display the riches of your own understanding or 
your oratory, as though you would render yourself admirable to al] 
that are present.. This is seldom. well taken in polite company ; 
much less should you use such forms of speech as should insinuate 
the ignorance or dulness of those with whom you converse, 

X XI. Though you should not affect to flourish in a copious 
harangue and diffusive style. in company, yet neither should you 
rudely interrupt and reproach him that happens to use it: but 
when he has done speaking, reduce his sentiments into a more con. 
tracted. form; not with a shew of correcting, but as one who is 

_ doubtful whether you hit upon his, true. sense or no. Thus matters 
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may be brought more easily from a wild confusion into a single 
point, questions may be sooner determined, and difficulties more 
‘readily removed. | ; ache nthe: 
XXIL. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, and mis- 
take upon others, as you are to suspect yourself of it: and m order 
to shew how free you are from prejudices, learn to bear contradic- 
tion with patience: let it be easy to you to hear your own opinion 
strongly opposed, especially in matters which are doubtful and dis- 


putable amongst men of sobriety and virtue. Give a patient hear- 


ing to arguments on all sides, otherwise you give the company oe- 
casion to suspect that it is not the evidence of truth has led you into 


\this opinion, but some lazy anticipation of judgment; some beloved — 


presumption, some long and rash possession of a party-scheme, in 
which you desire to rest undisturbed. If your assent has been es- 
tablished upon just and sufficient grounds, why should you be afraid 
to let the truth be put to the trial of argument? sh | 
X XIII. Banish utterly out of all conversation; and especiall 
out of all learned and intellectual conference, every thing that tei 
to provoke passion, or raise a fire in the blood.’ Let no sharp 
language, no noisy exclamation, no sarcasms or biting jests, be heard 
among ‘you; no perverse or invidious consequences be drawn from 
each other’s opinions, and imputed to the person; let there be no 
wilful perversion of anothers meaning; no sudden seizure of a 
lapsed syllable to play upon it, nor any abused construction of an 
innocent mistake : suffer not your tongue to insult a modest oppo- 
nent that begins to yield; let there be no crowing and triumph, 
even where there is evident victory on your side. All these things 
are enemies to friendship, and the ruin of free conversation. ‘The 
impartial search of truth requires all calmness and serenity, all tem- 
per and candour: mutual instruction can never be attained in the 
midst of passion, ‘pride, and clamour, unless we suppose in the 
midst of such a’ scene there is a loud and penetrating lecture read 
by. both sides on the folly and shameful infirmities of human 
nature. a aah ei is ig 
XXIV. Whensover therefore any unhappy word shall arise in 
company that might give you a reasonable disgust, quash the rismg 


resentment, be it ever so just, and command your soul and your 


tongue into silence, lest you cancel the hopes of all improvement 
for that hour, and transform the learned conversation into the mean 
and vulgar form of reproaches and railing. ‘The man who begun to 


break the peace in such a society, will fall under the shame and 


conviction of such a silent reproof, if he has any thing ingenuous 
about him. If this should not be sufficient, let a grave admonition, 
a soft and gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleasantry, give the 
warm disputer an occasion to stop the progress of his indecent fire, 
if not to retract the indecency, and quench the flame. == 


_, .XXXV. Inure yourself to a candid and obliging manner in ‘alk 


“your conversation, and acquire the art of pleasing address, “even 
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when you teach aswell as when you learn, and when you oppose ~ 
as well as'when you assent or approve. This degree of ‘politeness 
is not to be attaited without a diligent attention to such kind of di- 
rections as are here laid down, and a frequent exercise and practice 
of them. Seow 0 sidieas | 

XXVL If you would know what sort of companions you should 
select for the cultivation and advantage of the mind, the general rule 
is, choose such as by their brightness of parts, and their diligence 
in study, or by their superior advancement in learning, or peculiar 
excellency in any art, science, or accomplishment, divine or human, 
may be capable of administering to your improvement; and be sure 
to maintain and keep some due regard to their moral character al- 
ways, lest while you wander in quest of intellectual gam, you fall 
into the contagion of irreligion and vice. No wise man would ven= 
ture ‘into a house infected with the plague, in order to see the finest 
collections of any virtuoso in Europe. yt 

XXVIL. Nor is it every sober person of your acquaintance, no, 
nor every man of bright parts or rich in learning, that is fit to en- 
gage in free conversation for the inquiry after truth. - Let a person 
have ever so illustrious talents, yet he 1s not a proper associate for 
such a purpose, if he lie under any of the following infirmities. 

1. If lie be exceedingly reserved, and has either no inclination 
to discourse, or no tolerable capacity of speech and language for 
the communication of his sentiments. | : 

9. If he be haughty avid’ proud of his knowledge, imperious in 
his airs, and is always fond of imposing his sentiments on all the 
company. i ‘ i 

3, If he be positive and dogmatical in his own opinions, and will 
dispute to the end; if he will resist the brightest evidence of truth 
rather than suffer himself to be overcome, or yield to the plainest 
and strongest reasonings. wi Pe 

4. If he be one who always affects to outshine all the company, 
and delights to hear himself talk and flourish upon a subject, and 
make long harangues, while the rest must be all silent and attentive. 

5. If he be a person of a whiffling and unsteady turn of mind, 
who cannot keep close to a point of controversy, but wanders from 
it perpetually, and is always solicitous to say something, whether it 
be pertinent to the question or no. . 3 

6. If he be fretful and peevish, and given to resentment upon all 
occasions; if he knows not how to bear contradiction, or is ready 
to take things ina wrong sense; if he is swift to feel a supposed 
offence, or to imagine-himself affronted, and then break out into’a 
sudden passion, or retain silent and sullen wrath. | Laity 

7. If he affect wit on all occasions, and is full of his conceits 
and puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and repartees ; these may agree- 
ably’ entertain and animate an hour of mirth, but they have no place 
in the séarch after truth. fine WW ia 

8.4f he carry always about’ him a sort of craft, and cunning; 
oR : 


D> 
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and disguise, and act rather like.a spy than 4 friend. Have a, .care 
of such a one as will make.an il use of freedom: Mm conversation; — 
and immediately charge heresy upon you, when you happen.to differ 
from those sentiments which authority or custom has.establisheds. ; 
In short, you should avoid the man, in such select conversation, 
who practises. any thing that is unbecoming the.character! of a sin- 
cere, free, and open searcher after truth... | 6...) 6) 6) 4 eestor 
.. Now, though you may pay all the relative duties of .life to per- 
sons of these unhappy qualifications, and treat themiwith decency 
and love, so far as religion and humanity. oblige. you, yet take care 
of entering into a free debate on matters of truth or. falsehood an 
their company, and especially about the principles of religion., I 
confess, if a person of such a temper-happens to. judge and. talk 
well on such a subject, you. may hear, him with attention, and derive 
what profit you can. from his discourse; but he is by no. means: to 
be chosen for a free conference. in: matters of inquiry and know, 
ledge.. Pye Na eye or tine Wy? tseeq to TIES Teh TOL, Bi Pe ed 
_ XXVITE..While LE would persuade you to beware: of such; per- 
sons, and abstain from. too much freedom. of discourse, amongst 
them, it. is very natural to infer: that you should watch against. the 
working of these evil qualities in. your own breast, if you happen 
to be tainted with» any of them yourself... Men of learning .and 
ingenuity will. justly avoid your acquaintance, :whemthey find suck 
an unhappy and unsociable temper prevailing'imyou., «+ 
~X XIX. To. conclude: when. you retire. from company, then 
converse with: yourself in solitude, and inquire what you have learnt 
for the improvement of your understanding, or for the.rectifying 
your meclination, for the increase of. your virtues, or, the meliorating 
your conduct and behaviour in any future parts of life. If you. have 
seen some of your company candid, modest, humble in-their man- 
ners, wise and sagacious, just and pious in. their.sentiments, polite 
and graceful, as- well as clear and strong in their expression, and 
universally acceptable aud lovely in their behaviour, endeavour to 
impress. the idea of all these upon. your memory, and treasurethem 
up for your imitation,, ng to: BOKER cai 
XXXL the. laws of ,reason, decency, and. civility, have. not 
been well observed amongst, your associates, take notice of those — 
defects for your own improvement: and from, every oecurrence of 
thiskind, remark something to imitate or to: avoid, in.elegant,. po- 
lite, and useful conversation. Perhaps: you will, find that.some. per- 
sons “present have really displeased the company, by an excessive 
and too visible an affectation to please, 7. e. by giving loose-to.ser 
vile flattery, or promiscuous. praise ; while others. were.as. ready. to 
oppose-and contradict every thing that was said. . Some.have de- 
served just censure fora morose and affected, taciturnity, and. others 
have been anxious and careful Jest. their. silence | howls bo -intels 
preted.a want of sense, and therefore they have ventured to make 
‘speeches, though they had. nothing to. say that. was. worth hearing. 
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Perhaps you will observe, that one was ingenious in his thoughts, 
and bright in’ his language, but he was so’ top-full. of himself, 
that he let it spillon all the company; that he spoke well indeed, 
but that he spoke too long, and did not allow equal time or h- 
berty'to his associates. You will. remark, that another was full 
charged to let out his words before his friend had done speaking, or 
impatient of the least opposition to any thing he said. You willre- 
member, that somé persons have talked at large, and with great con- 


- fidence, of things which they understood not; and others counted 


every thing‘tediotis ‘and intolerable that was spoken upon subjects 

out of their sphére, and’ they would fain confine the conference en- 

tirely’ within the ‘limits of their own narrow knowledge and study. 

Phe errors of conversation are almost infinite. i a 

~~ KXXL By a review of such “irregularities as these, you may 
learn ‘to ‘avoid those follies and pieces of ill conduct which spoil 

sood conversation, or make it less agreeable‘and less useful; and 
by degrees you’ will acquire that delightful and easy manner of 
address’ and ‘behaviour in’ all» useful correspondences, ' which may 

render ‘your conmpany every where’ desired and beloved ; and-at'the 
semé time among the best: of your companions you may make the 

highest improvement in your‘own intellectual’ acquisitions, that the 

discourse’ of mortal creatures will allow, under all our disadvantages 

i this sorry state of mortality. But there is a day coming, when 

we shall be seized away frony this lower class m the school of 
knowledge, where» we labour under the many dangers and dark- 

nesses, the errors and the incumbrances, of flesh and blood, and 

our conversation shall be with angels, and more illuminated spirits, 

in the upper regions of the universe. Le EAI Clee «98 8 


a SS 
SENSIBILITY. : soothe 
“In forming the female character, it is of importance that those 
on whom the task devolves, should possess so much penetration as 
accurately to discern the degrees of sensibility ; and so much judg- 
ment, as to accommodate the treatment to the individual character. 


“By constantly stimulating and extolling feelings’ naturally quick, 


those feelings will be rendered too acute aud irritable. On the 
other hand, a calm and equable’ temper will ‘become obtuse ‘by 
the total want of excitement: the former treatment converts the 
feelings into a source of error, agitation, and calamity ; the latter 
starves their native energy, deadens the affections, and produces a 
cold, dull, selfish spirit; for the human’ mind’ is’ an- instrument 
which will lose its sweetness if strained’ too high, and will be’ de- 
prived of its tone and strength if not sufficiently raised. ' 
“It is cruel’ to chill the precious sensibility of an mgenuous 
soul, by treating with supercilious coldness and unfeeling ridicule, 
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every indication of a, warm, tender, disinterested, .and entha= _ 
slastic spirit, as if it exhibited. symptoms of a deficiency, in under- 
standing, ori prudence... How many are apt to/intimate, witha 
smile of mingled, pity and contempt, in considering such a,character, _ 
that when, she knows the world, that is, in other,, words, when | 
she shall be growa cunning, selfish, ,and suspicious,: she will..be — 
ashamed of her’ present glow of honest warmth,..and.of her lovely _ 
susceptibility of heart. .May she never. know the world; if the know- — 
ledge, of it must be acquired at such an.expence! .But let. it be res 
membered, at the same time; that.as there.is no.quality.in the female — 
character which more raises its tone,, so, there is none which will be — 
so likely to endanger the peace, and expose.the virtue, of its poss — 
sessor; none which requires to have its luxuriances more,carefully _ 
watched, and its wild shoots more closely lopped. ., For young wo- 
men of affections naturally warm, but-not early. disciplined,. are in 
danger of acquiring an.unnatural irritability ; and while theirhappiness _ 
falls a,victim to, the excess of uncontrolled feelings, they-are liable — 
at the same time to indulge a vanity, of all others the, most prepos- 
terous, that of being vain of their very defect... ‘Ehey have heard 
sensibility highly commended, .without having heard, any,thing. of 
those bounds and fences which were intended to confine it, and 
without having been embued with that. principle which would have 
given it a beneficial direction. Conscious;that they possess the qua> 
lity itself. in the extreme, and not aware that they want all. that — 
makes that quality, safe and delightful, they plunge, headlong. into — 

those sins and, miseries, from, which they conceitedly and ignorantly — 
imagine, that not principle, but colduess,. has preserved the more — 
sober-minded and well-instructed of their sex, 4. 4.6... 
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Perhaps if we were to inquire into the remote cause of some of — 
the blackest crimes which stain the annals of mankind, profligacy, 
murder, and especially suicide, we might trace them back. to this 
original: principle, an ungoverned sensihility. | | 
Women of this cast of mind are less careful to avoid the charge — 
of unbounded extremes, than to,escape, at all.events,. the imputa-_ 
tion of ipsensibility, . They are, httle alarmed at the danger of ex: 
ceeding, though, terrified at the suspicion of coming short of what — 
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| instantaneous growth, sprigs. ‘up from. an ill-directed sensibility 5 
| and in afterlife, women under the powerful influence of this tem- 


per, conscjous,that they have much to: be borne with,. are too rea- 
dily inclined to, select for their, confidential connexions, flexible and 
flattering companions, who will mdulge, and perhaps admire, their 
faults; rather than firm and honest friends, who wall reprove, and 
would assist in, curing them, . ? wan tuvteh nth eee 

We may adopt it-as.a general maxim, that, an. obliging, weak, - 
yielding, complaisant frieud,..full of small attentions, with little 
religion, little judgment, and much natural acquiescence and civir 
lity, is a most dangerous, though generally a too.much desired 
confidant. ‘These obsequious qualities, are the “ soft. green”. on 
which. the souljloyes to compose itself. But it 1s not a refreshing, 
or a wholesome. repose: we should not select, for the sake of pre- 
gent ease, a soothing flatterer, who will lull.us mto a pleasing ob- 
livion of our failings, but a friend, who, valuing our soul’s health 
above our immediate comfort, will rouse us from. torpid indulgence, 
to-animation, vigilance, and virtue. nia on be! 

The impatience, levity, and fickleness of which women have been — 
somewhat. too. generally accused, ‘are perhaps..in' no small degree 
aggravated. by the littleness.and. frivolousness of female pursuits, - 
The. sort of education,they commonly receive, teaches girls to set 
a great. price on small. things, . Besides this, they do not always 
learn to keep a very correct.scale of degrees for rating the value of 
the objects of their admiration and, attachment; but, by a. kind of 
unconscious idolatry, they rather, make a merit of loving supremely, — 


things and persons which ought to be loved with, moderation, and 


in a. subordinate degree the one.to the other ; for unreasonable 
prepossession, disproportionate attachment, and capricious or pre- 
carious fondness, is not sensibility,, m 
Excessive, but unintentional flatéery, is anather fault into which 
a strong sensibility is in danger of leading its possessor. A tender 
heart anda warm imagination conspire to throw a sort of radiance 
round the object of their love, till they are dazzled by a brightness 
of their own creating. The worldly and fashionable > borrow the 
warm language of sensibility, without having the really warm feel- 
ing; and young ladies get sucha. habit of saying, and especially 
of writing, such over-obliging and fiattering. things to each other, 
that this mutual, politeness,. aided by the self-love so natural to us’ 


all, and by an unwillingness to search into,our own hearts, keeps 


up the illusion, and we acquire a habit of taking our character 
from the good we hear of ourselves, which others assume, but do 
not very well know, rather than from the evil. we feel in ourselves, 
and which we therefore ought to be, too thoroughly acquainted | 
with, to take our opinion of ourselves, from, what we, hear from 
others. ra bre eee si in Nid gt spleen Sy apie OR 
‘Those young women. in, whom feeling, is. indulged to the exclu 
sion of yeason and examination, are peculiarly lable to be thedupes 
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of ‘prejudice, rash decisions; ‘and false judgment. 'The'understand- 


‘we ‘havg but little power over the will, their affections are not 


well poised ; and their ‘minds aré kept in a state ready to be acted 
upon by the fluctuations of alternate impulses, by sudden ‘and vary- 
ine impressions, by casual and contradictory circumstances,” an 

by emotions’ excited by. every accident. | Instead of being: guided 
by the broad views of general truth, instead of having: one fixed! 


principle, they aie driven.’ on by the impetuosity of the’ nioment. 


And this impetuosity blinds the judgment as muchas it: ‘misleads thé 
conduct; so that for want of a habit of cool investigation and ins 
euiry, they meet every event without. ‘any stares 2 a ee ‘opinion, 
or settled mode’ of action: © ade 

- Open-hearted, indiscreet -girls, often pick : up a few strong no-! 
tivits, which are as false in themselves, as ‘they are popular among 
the class i in question : ‘such as, “ that warm friends must make warn 
enemies ; —¢ that the generous, Jove and hate with we their hearts ;” 

——*é that ¢ a reformed rake’ makes the ‘best husband ;”—* that etch 
is no medium in marriage, but that it is a state of: iy lisive happi* 
ness Or exquisite misery ;’? with many other doctrines of equal ¢eur- 
rency; and equal soundness! These they consider as axioms, and 
adopt: as rules of hfe. From the two’ former of these ‘oracular 
sayings, girls are in no small danger of becoming unjust, through 
the'very warmth of their hearts; for they will acquire a habit ‘of 


making their estimate of the sood or bad qualities of others, merely 
in proportion ‘to the greater or less degree of kinduess which ‘they 


themselves have received from them.” ‘But with respect to that fatal 
and most indelicate, nay ‘gross maxim, “ that a reformed rake 
makes the best husband,” (an aphorism to which the principles 
and the ‘happiness of so many young women have been sacrificed,) 
it goes upon ‘the prepesterous supposition, not only that effects do 
not follow causes, Bit that they oppose them’ on the supposition 
that habitual vice creates rectitude of aiuctens and that sin pro- 


‘duces happiness: thus flatly contradicting what the moral govern- 


ment of God uniformly exhibits in the course of human wiry aud 
what revelation so evidently and universally teaches.) © 9 © 00% 

For it should be observed, that the reformation ‘is senelally: ‘af 
not always, supposed to be brought about by the all- -conquering 
force of emale charms. * Let but a profligate. young man have a 
point to'carry, by winning the affections of a vain and thoughtless 
girl; he will begin his attack: upon her heart by undermining her 


‘religious principles, and artfully removing every impediment which 


‘might have obstructed her receiving the addresses of a man without 
eharacter. And while he will lead her not to hear without ridicule 
the mention of that change of heart’ which Scripture teaches, 
‘and’ ‘experietice proves, that the power of Divine’grace can- work 
on a vicious character; while he will sneer at a change which he 
‘would treat with contempt, because he denies the possibility’of so 


‘strange and miraculous a conversion : yet he: will not rac ate fe 
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swear that the power of her beatity has worked-a revolution’ in-his | 
loose practices, which is equally complete and instantaneous. . ails 
Bat supposing his reformation to be genuine, it would even then 
by no means involve the truth of her proposition, that past liber- 
‘inism insures future felicity ;, yet: many a weak girl, confirmed in 
‘this palatable doctrine by examples she. has frequently admired, .of 
those surprising .reformations, so conveniently. effected in the last 
scene of most of our comedies, has not scrupled to risk her earth]: 
and eternal happiness with aman, who is not ashamed to. ascribe 
to the influence, of her beauty, that power of changing the heart, 
which he impiously denies: to Omnipotenee itself. eat coe 
As to the last of these practical aphorisms, that “ there is no 
medium in marriage, buat that it is a state’ of exquisite happiness 
or exquisite misery;” this, though not equally sinful, is‘ equally 
delusive : for marriage is only. one modification of human life, and 
human life is not commonly in itself a state of exquisite, extremes ; 
buat is for the most part that mixed and moderate -state, so natu~ 
rally dreaded’ by those who set out with fancying this world a state 
of rapture, and so naturally expected by those who know it to be a 
state of probation, and of discipline... Marriage therefore is only 
one. condition, and ‘often the best. condition, of that imperfect 
state of being, which, though seldom very exquisite, is often. very 
tolerable, and which may yield much comfort to those who do not 
look for constaut transport. | — ah ae 
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_ The greatest outward blessings cannot. afford enjoyment to a mind 
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to his mward misery, unpitied and scorned. But this will never be 
the case with a good-natured person, An agreeable temper; espe= 
cially in a young Woman, without the help of great talents or ace 
quirements, will make her conipany niore desirable than that’ of the 
most brilliant genius in whom, this’ quality is wanting. ° With this 
you will scarcely fail of findmg some friends, even though: you! 
should be destituté of almost every other advantages) 
-. Itis observed, that every temper is inclined, in’ somie degree, ei 
ther to" passion, peévishness, or obstitiacy ; many are inclined to each 
of these in turn, It is therefore nécéssary to watch the bent of the 
mind, and to apply the remedies proper for the evil to which wé 
#ré the most liable. The first is so injurious to Society, “and so 
6dious in itself, ‘especially in the female character, that one would 
think, shame alone would be sufficient to preserve a young woman 
from: it. ‘Gentleness’ and meekness are her peculiar orhaments; 
and-in the sight both of God and man of inestimable value. © 

Pride, which is the parent of so many evils in the human mind, 
js the great source of passion. Whoever cultivates humility, and 
éntertains a due sense of his own faults, will find but small tempta- 
tion to violent or unreasonable anger. | a 

Peevishness, though not so violent and fatal in its immediate eéf- 
fects, is a still more unamiable passion, and, if possible, more de- 
structive of happiness. It betrays a low and little mind, mtent on 
trifles, and engrossed by self-love. How often'do those females 
who are unable to satisfy their own vanity, fret over their dress or 
their hair, till they are ready to vent their. peevisliness at the looking- 
glass for not making them as handsome as they wish to be. How 
often too are these envious maids disappoitited and vexed in com- 
pany, while the meek and the humble generally find more gratifi- 
éation than they expected. © FOS a ae . % 
- A sullen or obstinate temper is perhaps worse than’ either of the 
former ; and, if indulged, may terminate in melancholy, malice, and 
revenge. ‘This temper, if nursed in secret, and aggravated by the 
imagination, will in time become the ruling passion of the soul; 
which will be swallowed up by the tormenting and ‘detéstable senti- 
‘ments of hatred and revenge. =~ me A I Pi 

To render females the ornament’ and delight of a family, some- 
thing more is required than barely to be-exempt from ill tempers, 
and bad humours. ‘The sincere and genuine smiles of complacency 
and love must adorn their countenances. ‘That’ ready compliance 
that alertness to assist and oblige, which demonstrates true affec- 
tion, must animate their behaviour, and endear their most common 
actions. Politencss must accompany your ‘greatest faimiliarities, 
and restrain you from every thing that is really offensive, or which 
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can give a moment's unnecessary pain. ~ 
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Horr AND FEAR. 


‘The promises of hope are sweeter than roses in the bud, and far 
more flattering to expectation ;. but the threatenings of fear are a 
terror to the heart. Nevertheless, let not hope allure, nor fear deter 
thee from doing that which is right; so shalt thou be prepared to 
meet all events with an even mind. ; 

The terrors of death are no terrors to’ the good: he that com- 
mitteth no evil hath nothing to fear. Terrify not thyself with. vain 
fears, neither let thy heart sink within thee from the phantoms of 
imagination. | __ } 

From fear proceedeth misfortune ;, but he that hopeth, helpeth 
himself. As the ostrich when pursued, hideth -his head and for- 
getteth his body; so the fears of a coward expose him to danger. 

If thou believest a thing impossible, thy despondency shall make 
it so; but he that persevereth shall overcome all difficulties. | In all 
thy desires let reason go along with thee, and-fix not thy hopes be- 
yond the bounds of probability, so shall success attend thy under- 
takings, thy heart shall not be vexed with disappomtment. | 


EXAMPLES.. 


Of Hope, how great some have entertained, and how some -have 
been disappointed an theirs. ah. 


The poet Hesiod tells us, that the miseries and calamities of 
mankind were included in a great tun: that Pandora took off the 
lid of it, sent them abroad, and they spread themselves in great 
quantities over all lands and seas: but at this time, 


Hope only did remain behind, and flew not all abroad, 

- But underneath the utmost brim and ledge it still abode. 
And this is that. which is our principal antidote, which keeps our 
hearts from bursting under the pressure of evils; and that flattering 
mirror that gives us a prospect of greater good. Hence some call 
it the manna from Heaven, that comforts us in all extremities ; 
others, the pleasant and honest flatterer, that caresses the unhappy 
with expectation of happiness in the bosom of futurity. When all 
other things fail us, Hope stands by us to the, last. , Hope gives 
freedom to the captive when chained to the oar ; health to the sick, 
while death grins in his face ; victory to the defeated; and wealth 
to the beggar, while he is craving an alms. 

Hope, with goodly prospect, feeds the eye, 

Shews from a rising ground possession nigh ; 

Shortens the distance, or. o’erlooks it quite; 

So easy. ‘tis to travel by the sight. 3 Dryden... 


1. When Alexander was resolved upon his expedition into Persia, 
he parted his patrimony m’ Macedonia amongst his friends;: to one 
he gave .a field, to another a village, to.a third a town, and to a 
fourth a port: and when in this manner he had distributed his re- 

5. | S 
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present. | , 


~ 9A eertain Rhodian, for his over-freedom in speech, was cast 


this he hoped to appear one day the chief, and prinejpa Mi 
# out of. the city 


AWin wise (3h oe Re Oh es S087 TO 
by Sylla, and his head set to sate for a great sum of m ne yy when 
»? . ge : Pat aa - ia et Fey te WARD Pape * aN hip 
he, being now 1n his sixth consulship,’ was compel] d to wander — 


leave the Romaw empire on all sides surrounded witli the seav “in 
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the mean time/*while preparation was made for this expedition, he 
endeavoured to dig through the Corinthian Isthmus. After this he 
had deternined to receive the rivers Anien and ‘T iber in vast ditches ; 
and turning them towards Circeiun, to bring them neat ‘Tarracina 
into the sea, that there might be thence a secure and ready passage 
for merchants to the city. Besides this, he hoped to drain the fens 
and marsh sroundsin Nomentana, and thereabouts, and make thena 
firm lands and pasture, capable of receiving many thousands of 
husbandmen; and withal, to make havens in the sea nearest to the 
city, by framing moles, to cleanse the foul and hazardous shores of 
Ostia, and to make ports and block-houses, and places to receive the 
great number of ships which he thought might ply thereabouts. 


, Of Fear and its strange Effects. 

Fear is a surprisal of the heart upon the appreliension of ap- 
proaching evil: and if it be raised to the degree of terror, and the 
evil seems impendent, the hairs are raised on end, and the whole 
body put into horror and trembling. After this, if the passion con- 
tinues, the spirits are put into confusion, so that they cannot exe- 
cute their offices; the usual succours of reason fail, judgment is 
blinded, the powers of voluntary motion become weak, and the 
heart is insufficient to maintain the circulation of the blood, which 
stopping and stagnating in the ventricles of the heart, causes faint- 
ing and swooning, and sometimes sudden death. 

But fear does then manifest its utmost power and effect, when it 

throws men upon a valiant despair, having before deprived them of 
all sense both of duty and-honour. In the first pitched battle the 
Romans fought against Hannibal, under the consul Sempronius, a 
body of twenty thousand foot that had taken a flight, seeing no other 
escape for their cowardice, threw themselves headlong upon the 
great battalion of their enemies, which, with wonderful force and . 
fury, they charged through and through, and routed, with a very 
ereat slaughter of the Carthagimans; by that means purchasing an 
ignominious flight, at the same price they might have gained a 
elorious victory. 

1. Augustus Cesar was fearful of thunder and lightning, so that 
he always carried with him the skin of a sea-calf as a remedy: and 
upon suspicion of an approaching tempest, would retreat into 
some ground or vaulted place, having been formerly frightened by 
extraordinary flashes of lightmng. ; 

2, Caius Caligula, who otherwise was a great contemner of the 
gods, yet would shrink at the least thunder and lightning, and co- 
ver his head; if it chanced to be great and loud, he would leap out 
‘of his bed, and run to hide himself under it. 3 

3. Philippus Vicecomes was so very timorous and fearful in his 
mature, that upon hearing of any thunder, he would tremble and 
shake with fear, and as a person in distraction run up and down te 
geek out some subterranean hiding-place. ‘yiv ts 
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4, Pope Alexander the third being in France, and performing 


divine offices upon Good-Friday, upon the sudden there was a hor- 


rible darkness : and while the reader, who was upon the passion of — 
Christ, and was speaking these words, “ It is finished,” there fell 


such a stupendous lightning, and such a terrible crack of thunder 
followed, that the pope leaving the altar, and the reader deserting 


‘the passion, all that were present, both priests and people, ranout — 


of the place. 


5. Archelaus, king of Macedon, being ignorant of the effects of 


_ nature, when once there happened an eclipse of the sun, overcome 
and astonished with fear, he caused his palace to be hastily shut up: 
and (as it was the usual custom in cases of extreme mourning and 
sadness) he caused the hair of his son’s head to be cut off. 


6. Diomedes was the steward of Augustus the emperor. As 


they two were on a time walking out together, there broke loose 
a wild boar, who took his way directly towards them. The stew- 


ard, in the fear he was in, got behind the emperor, and interposed — 
him: betwixt: the danger and himself. Augustus, though in great. 
hazard, yet knowing it was more his fear than his malice, resented 


it no farther than to_jest with him upon it. 


7. At the time when Caius Caligula was slain, Claudius Cesar, 


seeing all was full of sedition and slaughter, thrust himself into’ 


a hole to hide himself, though he had no cause to be apprehensive 
of danger, but the greatness of his birth. Being thus found, he 
was drawn out by the soldiers, for no other purpose than to make 


him emperor: he besought their mercy, as supposing all they said . 


to be nothme else but a cruel mockery ; but they (when through fear 


and dread of death he was not able to go) took him up upon their — 


shoulders, carried him to the camp, and proclaimed him emperor. 


set 


8. Fulgos Argelatus, by the terrible noise that was made by an — 
earthquake, was so affrighted, that his fear drove him unto mad- | 


ness, and his madness unto death; for he cast himself headlong 
from the upper part of his house, and so died. 


9. Cassander, the son of Antipater, came to Alexander the Great . 


at Babylon, where finding himself not so welcome by reason of 
some suspicions the king had conceived of his treachery ; he was 


seized with such a terror at this suspicion, that in the following — 


times, having obtained the kinedom of Macedon, and made him- 


t 


: 


i 


self lord of Greece, walking at Delphos, and there viewing the sta- _ 


tues, he cast his eye upon that of Alexander. the Great; at which | 


sight he conceived such horror, that he trembled all over, and 


had much ado to recover himself from under the power of that 


agony. 


10. ‘The emperor Maximilian the first, being taken by the peo 
ple of Bruges, and divers of the citizens who took his part slain; 
Nicholaus de Helst, formerly a prisoner, together with divers 


others, had the sentence of death passed upon him; and being now 


. 


ws 


laid down to receive the stroke of the sword, the people suddenly — 
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cried out “ Mercy.” He was pardoned as to his life: but the pale- 
ness his face had contracted, by reason of his fear of his approach- 
ing death, continued with him, from that time forth, to the last 
day of his life. ? 

11. We are told by Zacchias, of a young man of Belgia; “ who,® 
saith: he, ‘* not many years since was condemned to be burnt: it 
was observed of him, that, through the extremity of fear, he sweat 
blood ;” and Maldonate tells the like of one at Paris, who having 
received the sentence of death (for a crime by him committed) 
sweat blood out of several parts of the body. 

12. Being about four or six years since in the county of Cork, 
there was an Irish captain, a man of middle age and stature, who 
coming with some of his followers to surrender himself to the lord 
Broghil (who then commanded the English forces in those parts,) 
upon a public offer of pardon to the Irish that would lay down 
their arms; he was casually, in a suspicious place, met with bya 
party of the English and mtercepted, the lord Broghil being then 
absent. He was so apprehensive of being put to death before his 
return, that his anxiety of mind quickly changed the colour of his 
hair ma peculiar manner ; not uniformly changed, but here and 
there certain peculiar tufts and locks of it, whose bases might be 
about an inch in diameter, were suddenly turned white all over ; 
the rest of his hair, whereof the Irish use to wear good store, re- 
tained its former reddish colour. A 

13. Don Diego Osorius, a Spaniard of a noble family, being in | 
love with a young lady of the court, had prevailed with her for a 
private conference under the shady boughs of a tree, that grew 
within the gardens of the king of Spain; but by the unfortunate 
barking of a little dog, their privacy was betrayed, the young gen- 
tleman seized by some of the king’s guard, and imprisoned. It was 
a capital crime to be found in that place, and therefore he was con- 
demned to die. He was so terrified at the hearing of his sentence, 
that one and the same night saw the same person young, and all turn- 
ed grey, as in age. The jailor, moved at the sight, related the acci- 
dent to king Ferdinand, as a prodigy ; who thereupon pardoned 
him, saying, “ he had been sufficiently punished for his fault, see- 
ing he had exchanged the flower of his youth into the hoary hairs 
of age.” | 3 

14. There was a young nobleman in the emperor’s court, that 
had violated the chastity of a young lady there. Though by the 
small resistance she ,made, she seemed to give a tacit consent; yet 
he was cast into prison, and on the morrow after he was to lose 
his head. He passed that night in such fearful apprehensions of 
death, that on the morrow Cesar sitting on the tribunal, he ap- 
peared so unlike himself, that he was known to none that were 
present, no not to the emperor himself, All the comeliness and 
beauty of his face was vanished; his countenance was grown like 
to that of an old man; his hair and beard turned grey; and in al] 
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respects so changed, that the emperor suspected some counterfeit: 
-qwas substituted in his room. He caused him therefore to be exa- 
‘mined, if he were the same ; and trial to be made, if his hair’ and 
beard were not thus changed by application of some medicine to 
‘them; but finding nothing so, astonished with the countenance 
and visage of the man, and thereby moved to pity and mercy, he 
gave him.-his pardon fur the fault he had comuntteds 0 
‘v5, The like happened to the father of Martinus Delrio (being 
then a boy scarce fifteen years of age ;) while he lay sick on his bed, 
and heard all the physicians deSpairing of his life, what with watch: 
ing and the fear of death, all the hair of his head turned grey im the 
“«@ompass of one night. © | phd ae ene roe 
16. Apollonia, the wife of Shenckius, being about forty years 
of age, and near the time of her delivery, was exceedingly fright- 
ened with the cry of fire at midnight; and beholding the flames 
not far off, she presently complained of an extraordinary commo- 
tion of the infant in her womb. She went to bed and slept; but 
ere long, was taken with a strange and horrible kind of convulsion, 
of which she died within twelve hours after her fright. al 
-) 17. A religious woman falling into the hands of rude soldiers, 
and they with drawn swords threatening to kill her, was seized with 
such an extreme fear, that the blood broke out from all the open 
passages of her body, and she speedily died. ie 2 ay 
18. The Persian navy being in the heat of fight, near to the city 
of Michael, there went a rumour amongst them, without any cer- 
tain author, that the land army under Mardonius was overthrown 
in Beeotia; whereupon such a sudden fear and consternation of 
mind seized them, that they were neither able to fight, nor to fly; 
so that being prepared for neither, they were every man taken or 
slain- ru tal vi 
79, As Perseus, king of Macedon, was washing before supper, 
word was brought him, that the enemy was near at hand; upon 
which he was so possessed, and astonished with fear, that suddenly 
leaping from his throne, without expecting the sight of the enemy, 
he cried he was overcome, and betook himself to flight: whereas, 
unless he had been infatuated, he might have shut up the Roman 
and compelled them to fight at a very great disadvantage. 
~~ 90. Rhadagisus with two hundred thousand Goths descended 
into Italy, devoting the blood of all the Roman stock to his gods; 
they wanting sufficient strength to encounter him, in great fear kept 
themselves close within the walls of the city; when a panic feat 
from Heaven fell upon the army of Rhadagists; so that he lead- 
ing them into the mouutains of Fesule, they were consumed wit 
famine and thirst, and overcome without battle; the greatest part 
of them were taken, bound, and sold for a crown a man, and soon 
after‘died in the hands of them that bought them. (hase 
» @1.""Heraclianus had a design to seize upon the Roman empire ; 
to which purpose, with a navy of four thousand and seventy ships, 
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which he had prepared in Africa, he set sail for Rome, landed:and: 
marched on with his army; but supposing that by bis. celerity he 
had prevented. the news of his. coming, and. contrary. to. his expect- 
ation, finding the Romans prepared to receive him ; he took there- 
upon such a fear, that turning his back, and getting into the first 
ship that chance offered, with, that alone he sailed to Carthage; 
where he was slain by his soldiery. | | ie stoudar 
22. Jerusalem being taken by the Christians, and Godfrey of: 
Bullen made king of it, the sultan of Egypt had prepared a great 
army, either to besiege it, or fight the Christians ; who perceiving 
them unable to cope with so great a power, with great earnestness 
besought the assistance of Almighty God: and then full of courage: 
went to meet the enemy. ‘The Barbarians, seemg them approach 
and come*‘on so courageously, who they thought would not’ have: 
the confidence so much as to look them in the face, were struck? 
with asudden fear, so that they never so much as thought of fight-. 
ing, but runnmg headlong in a disordered flight, they were slain by: 
the Christians, as so many beasts, to the’ mumber of an hundred: 
thousand. i bag ooh edi ie 
23. At Granson, the Burgundian army, consistmg of forty thou-" 
sand men, was to fight the Switzers, consistmg of scarce twenty’ 
thousand men;:and finding the Switzers to begin the battleowith 
great courage and alacrity, they in the front began leisurely ta te- 
tire towards the camp. ‘Those in the rear seeing them in the retreat, 
aud suspecting they were beaten, straight fled out of the field; 
and so great. and sudden a consternation: and fear'fell upon theme 
that notwithstanding all the commanders could say, they strove »who. 
should be the foremost, leaving the rich and wealthy spoik of the 
camp to the enemy. | } linge 133 
24. Johannes Capistranus was appointed judge by king Ladis- 
laus, and by his’ command to examine a certain. earl, accused of 
treason, by tortures: having convicted him, he condemned him to’ 
Jose his head; as also the son of the earl, by the king’s order,’ had. 
the same sentence, but yet with this purpose only; that stricken 
with fear he should betray some’of his father’s: counsels, -if ‘possi~ 
bly -he had been partaker of them: but: if he was found innocent, 
that then he should be spared. They were therefore both led! to: 
the place of execution, where when the son had seenvhis father bes 
headed, and verily believed he was destined’ to the same punish= 
‘ment, seized with an extraordinary fear, he fell down deads with! 
whose unexpected fate, the.judge was so velemently affected, that 
according: to the superstition, of that-age, leaving a secular life, he: 
betook himself to a monastery..0 | © i | bhinshe 9 ag 
» 25.1 will close up this chapter with a pleasant history, yet suely 
as will serve well to mform us how dreadful the lords of the inqui-’ 
sition are to the’ poor Spaniards. One of these inquisitors, desirmg. 
to eat some pears that grew in a poor man’s orchard not far from: 
him, sent for-tlei man to come and.speak with him. . This message 
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put the poor man‘in-such’ a fright, that he fell sick immediately 
upon it, and kept hisi bed. But: being informed, that his pears were 
the only cause of his‘sending for; be caused the tree to. be presently 
cut down, and carried ‘with ‘all; the!:pears on «it to. the inquisitor’s 
house:- and ‘being afterwards ‘asked: therreason of that: unthrifty ac- 
tion; he protested that he would: not»keep» that’ thing about him, 
which should give an occasion for any of their lordships to send for 
am arp MoTesis glee OE ONE HM a, Vath T os 
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» Letmot:thy»mirth -be'so extravagant.as to. intoxicate thy mind} 
nor thy sorrows so heavy as:to depress thy heart.. This world atfordeth 
no good so transporting,:nor inflicteth any evil so.seyere, as should 
raise thee far above,: orsink thee much. beneath the. balance of mo- 
deration.s7ic88) edt atte dunia alkanes vues eo poreeeiey, ol 
+ Lo, yonder stands the house of joy. It is painted on the outside; 
and looketh gay ; thou mayest know. it from. the continual, noise of 
mirth’:and exultation that:issueth from it.The mistress standeth 

at the door, and calleth aloud to all that pass by: she singeth and 
shouteth,and. laugheth: without ceasing. She inviteth: them to go 
iv and taste the pleasures of life, which she telleth them are no. 
where’to be found, but beneath her roof. But.enter:not thou into’ 
her gate’; neither: associate : thyself with those .who frequent her 
housevediini’ aqitod Tae rd oa) aetna eeedernl 
«They call themselves the daughters of joy: they laugh,.and seem 
delighted; but. madness and: folly. are in their doings... They. are 
Jinked with mischief hand in-hand; and their steps lead down to. evils: 
Dangers beset them round about, ; and the pit of destruction’ yawn- 
eth beneath their feet... | | ov poor aronip anit 
‘. Look now-on the other side, and: behold, in: that vale oversha- 
dowed.with trees, and hid from the sight.ofmen,: the habitation of 

sorrow. Her bosom heaveth with sighs, her mouth is filled with 
lamentation ; she delighteth. to dwell on the subject of human mi- 

sery. ‘She looketh on the common accidents of buman life, .and. 

weepeth; the weakness and. wickedness ‘of man is, the theme: of 
her lips. All: nature to “her teemeth with evil,, every object ishe. 
seeth 1s tinged with the gloom of her mind, andthe. voice of ;com- 
plaint. saddeneth her dwelling day and night... Come not near her 

cell’; her breath is contagious; she will blast the fruits, and. wither’ 
the flowers, that adorn and sweeten the garden of life.) 9.) oc.) )) 

In avoiding the house. of joys let not thy feet betray, thee to. the. 
borders of this dismal mansion ;' but pursue with; care. the middle: 

path, which shall lead thee by a gentle;ascent to the bower;of tran- 

quillity.; Wath her dwelleth) peace, with, ber dwelleth safety and 

contentment. She is cheerful, but. not gay:: :she is seriouss but not 

gloomy; she vieweth the joys.and sorrows of life with an equal and 
steady eyenif Wi. G oun ned Turd adie pelo meal 
‘From hence, as from an. eminence, shalt thou Wehold the folly 
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and the misery of those, who, led by the gaiety of their hearts, 
take up their abode with the companions of jollity and riotous 
mirth; or, infected with gloominess and melancholy, spend all 
their days in complaining of the woes and calamities of human 
life. Thou shalt view them both with pity, and the error of their 
ways shall keep thy feet from straying. ba 


EXAMPLES : 
Of extraordinary Joy, and the effects it has produced. 

The Egyptian temples, they say, were wonderfully beautiful and 
fair in the frontispiece, but foul and filthy in the more inward 
apartments of them. . So this affection of joy, which seems out- 
wardly so pleasant upon us in the marks of it, and which furnishes 
our hearts with so much pleasure and delight, proves fatal to us in 
the excesses of it, and serves us much after the manner of ivy, 
which seemeth to adorn the tree whereunto it cleaveth, but indeed 
sucketh out, and stealeth away the sap thereof. ! fy 
1, About.the three and thirtieth year of king Henry the eighth, 
Arthur Plantagenet, viscount Lisle, natural son to king Edward the 
fourth, having been imprisoned upon suspicion of a practice for 
betraying of Calais to the French, whilst he was the king’s lieute- 
nant there, was now found innocent of the fact; and thereupon the 
king, to make him some reparation for his disgrace, sent’ him .a 
ring, and a very gracious message, by sir Thomas Wrothesly, his 
secretary; whereat the said viscount took so great a joy, that the 
night following, of that very joy he died. So deadly a thing is any 
passion, even joy itself, if it be extreme. | : 

2. Pope Julius the second, receiving a message of auxiliary 
forces that were coming to him from the king of Spain, to make an 
end of the Ferrarian war, was so exceedingly rejoiced at it, that 
he was presently relieved of a fever with which he was afflicted for 
some time. it : sage 

3. Some years since, one Franciscus Casalinus, through an immo- 
derate laughter, fell into a spitting of blood, (the veins of his breast 
being opened,) and from thence into a consumption, whereof he died. 

4. In 1544, Sinam Ceffutus Judeus, a notable pirate, being at 
Arsinoé, a port upon the Red Sea, preparing to wage war upon 
the Portuguese by order of. Solyman emperor of the Turks, he there 
shad a message to form him, that his. son Selechus at the taking of 
Tunis was made a slave, redeemed by Haradienus Barbarossa, 

.made the admiral of seven vessels, and with them was put into 
Alexandria, purposing ere long to be with him. The old man was 
seized with so sudden and great a joy at the news of the unexpected 
Tiberty and preferment of his son at once, that he immediately 
fainted, and at the arrival of his son, died in his embraces. e 

5. Philemon, a comic poet,: being grown old, and beholding an 
_ass.eating up some figs that a boy kad laiddown; when the boy re- 
turned, “ Go now,” said he, “and fetch the ass some drink :” the 
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old man was $0 tickled with the fincy of his own jest, that he died 
laughing. In the same manner, aud much uporr ‘the sane occas 
ion, died Chiysippus. es pi tia 
6. A certain musician, siden fat Hig oanmniar® Suatontel 
sung at a feast before Mithridatés kin’ of Asia and Pontus. "Phe 
king, inflamed with the love of Statonica, Ted her out inrmediately 
to his bed. The old man took ‘it heavily that the king had not so 
much as taken notice of him. But when he awaked in the morning 
and saw the tables in his house covered” witli’ vessels of silver ‘guid 
gold, a number of servants, “boys and eunuc chs attending upon’ ‘hin 
that offered him ‘tich''g garments, aid a horse gallantly” trappe od 
‘standing at the door, as “twas usdal for the kine’s friends, he 
would fain have fled out of his house, stipposing that all this was 
but in mockery of him. “The servauts detained him ; told him that 
the large inheritance of a rich man lately. dead was ‘corifétred upon 
him by the: king, and that these were but the first-fruits of his rising 
fortune. . Being. at last won to give credit to them, he put on the 
‘purple robe, mounted the orser and as he was carried. through the 
‘city, cried out, “ All these are mine !” and to as many as derided 
him, he said, c It would be no wonder (not able to (ee 50. 0 great 
a Joy), if he re stones at all he met.” , 
ae Zeuxis Heracleotes, the most excellent painter _ sa age, hak 
‘drawn out in colours upon a tablet an‘old woman, which The had 
“expressed to the life.” When he had finished the piece, “he set him+ 
self to consider of jis work, as ’tis usual for artists ‘to do; and was. 
oe delighted with the fidiculows aspeet which he’ had fr amed, that 
while he intently viewed that short, dry, toothless, I bloodless thing, with 
‘hollow eyes, hanging cheeks, nes chin beariig owt, and-her mouth 
‘bending i inwards, aha fallen, and flowing at’ the’ énd of ‘it, he 
fell into. a sudden laughter, $0 violent, that his breath failing, he 
‘died upon the place. ~~ 
9. Diagoras the Rhodian had three young men to +e ‘sons, all 
which he saw victorious in several masteries at the Olympic’ g games 
“in one and the same day, and publicly crowned. ‘His sons ¢a 
and embraced their aged father, and each of them ‘placed it 3 
wreath upon his head: ‘at all which the old’ man was so erjoved, 
_that, overcome with an excess of delight, He suak down | in their 
arms, and died. i eany sie oases Wo Se ks 
10. Ptolomeus Philometor had overcome: Nana King of , 
Syria in battle, but withal himself was'so grievously wounded in that 
fight, that for four days together he lay without any manner of 
sense. When he was come to himself he was presented with the 
“head of Alexander, sent him by Zabdiel the Arabian, which, when 
he had looked upon Ww ith a great deal of j Joy, oy himself imine 
_ately expired. | 
11, Sophocles, the son 3F Theophilus, a tragic poet, died: -at ninety 
years of age, after he had obtained vineteen. victories. When he 
“acted his last tragedy, and had gained: the palm, he was seized ith 
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sb extraordinary a joy, that he died in the midst of the ccongratula-. 
Liciia aes annette vii wis! By o ’Ssitee dirs he lel sikh BEAT, 
12. Pope Leo the tenth, being certainly informed that. Milan, 
was recovered, and the Hrench ejected, through over-much joy at the 
news, he fell into a fever, and diedof Mepy | i 
. 13. Anno $25, upon the death, of the duke of Spoleto, Lotha- 
rigs the emperor put, Adelardus,..count of the palace, in his stead : 
and whereas he died of a fever within five months after his arrival, 
it, pleased the emperor to confer that dignity upon Mauringus earl 
ef Brixia, who was then famous for his justice. ‘The earl was no, 
sooner, certified of this new dignity,, but that he took his bed, and 
by his over-much. joy prevented the honour that was intended him, 
for he died. within a fesy days.) G6 sho op MB oad ie ati 
14. Chilon the Lacedemonian, and the same who was_ reputed. 
ane of the seven wise men of Greece, died at Pisa, saith Hermip- 
pus, embracing a son of his that was newly returned victorious: 
from tke Glympic games. | ae ws tad 
_ 15. Philippidet, a comic poet ta Athens, being arrived to a great. 
age, when in the contest and trial of poets, he, beyond all his 
hope, had the victory adjudged to him, not able to bear the great 
joy it excited in him, he suddenly fell down and died, 
1G. M. Juyentius Vhalna, colleague of ‘Tiberius, Gracchus the 
consul, ashe was sacrificing in Corsica, which he had newly sub- 
dued, he there received letters from Rome, that .the senate had 
decreed him supplications.. He read these letters with great in- 
tentness ; and a mist. coming before his eyes, be fell down to the 
ground dead before the fire as he sat. | CU et 
17. When the Romans were overcome by Hannibal at the battle 
of Thrasymene, and the news of that calamity was brought to Rome, 
the anxiotis aud solicitous multitude flocked to. the gates, as well 
men as women, to hear what became of their friends: various were 
the affections of inquirers according as they were certified of the 
life or death of their relations; but both the sorrow and joy of the 
women exceeded that of the men. Here it was, that one womau 
meeting at the gate with her son in safety, whom she had given up 
for dead, died an his arms as she embracedhun. Another hearing, 
though falsely, that her son was slain, kept herself within doors in 
sreat sorrow and perplexity : when unexpectedly she saw him come 
in, this first sieht of him made her joys swell up to that height as to 
overtop life itself, for she fell down and ied. aie a 
18. Polyer#te. was au honourable lady of the island of Maxos. 
When her city was besieged by the Ethreans, and menaced with 
all. the calamities.to be expected from a siege, she was entreated 
by the prime men thereof to undertake an embassy for the pacify- 
ing of troubles, .which she willingly did; and being one of the most 
beautiful women of her time, anda very good speaker, she had so 
much power upon the prince Dioguetes,. the general in this siege, 
that she disposed his heart. to what she pleased, in such sort, that 
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going forth i the fear and confusion of all the people, she returtied® 
with peace and assurance of quiet. This made them all to come? 
out, to receive her at the city gates with loud acclamations: some 
throwing flowers, others garlands, and all rendering thanks to’ her’ 
as their sovereign preseryeress, She, overjoyed at the success’ of! 
lier negociation, and the gratitude of her people, expired in her — 
honours at the city gate; and instead of being carried to the throne,’ 
was brought to her tomb, to the infinite sorrow of all her country. 
19, Cardanus, in his fifth Book of Wisdom, gives an instance oft 
the danger of this passion when it exceeds its due bouuds, ina 
smith of Milan, a fellow-citizen of his, one Galeus de Rubeis,’ 
who, being highly commended for refining of an instrument called’ 
the colea, heretofore made use of by Archimedes, out of extreme’ 
joy ran mad. | ; 
| 20. Wolfius relates of a country fellow called Brunsellius, who’ 
being by chance at a sermon, saw a woman fall off from a form’ 
half asleep ; at which object most of the company laughed : but he, 
for his part wasso much moved, that for three days after he did 
nothing but laugh; by which means he was much weakened, and 
continued in an infirin state of body for a long time after. ti 
21. Archidamus, the Spartan king, being victorious, as soon ag 
fie had erected a trophy, he immediately sent home Demoteles to 
certify the greatness of the victory ; i which, though there was a very 
considerable nunrber of the enemy slain, there fell not so much as 
One man of the Spartans. When they of Sparta heard this, it is 
said of them, the first Agesilaus and the ancient Ephori, and ther 
all the body of the people, wept for joy. hs. i ay 
22, Ptolomeus Philadelphus had received the sacred volumes o 
the law of God, newly brought out of Judea: and while he held theng 
with great reverence in his hands, praising God wpon that account, - 
all that were present inade a joyful acclamation ; and the king hims — 
self was so overjoyed, ‘thathe broke out into ‘tears. Nature, as it. 
sees, having so ordered it, that the expressions of sorrew should 
also be the followers of extraordiniry jovs. NO EO AR a daa 
25. When Philip king of Macetion was’ overcome, and all 
Greece was assembled to behold the Isthmian games, T. Q. Flas - 
mitigs having caused silence to be made by the sound of the trum. _ 
eee he comnianded these words to be proclaimed by the mouth of — 
the crier: “ Phe senate and people of Rome, and Titus Quiictitig. 
Fiawinius their general, do give liberty and immunity’ to all thé 
cities of Greece that were under the jurisdiction of king Philip.” — 
At the hearing of this, there was first a deep silence amongst the 
people, as if they had heard nothing. The crier having repeated 
the sate words, they set np such a strong atid universal shout of joy 
that the birds which flew dver their heads fell down amazed aniongst 
them. Livy saith, that “ the joy was’ greater than the minds of men — 
were able to comprehend, so that they scarce believed what they 
heard; they gazed upon one ahother ds if they thought. themsel ¥es 
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deluded by a dream.” And the games afterwards were so neglect-_ 
éd, that no man’s mind or eye was intent upon them. So far had 
this one joy excluded the sense of all other pleasures. Bock 
24, Being lately in France, and returning in a coach from Paris 
to Rouen, | lighted upon the society of aknowing gentleman, who: 
gave mea relation of the following story: About an hundred years 


since, there was in France one captain Coucy, a gallant gentle- 


nia of ancient extraction, and governor of Coucy Castle, which 
is yet standing, and in good repair. He fell in love with a young 
gentlewoman, ard courted her for lis wife. There was reciprocal’ 
love between them; but her parents understandiig it, by way of 
prevetition, shuffled up a forced match between her and one Mr. 
Fayel; who was heir to a great estate. Hereupon captain Concy 
quitted France in discontent, and went to the wars in Hungary 
against the Turks, where he received a mortal wound near Buda. 
Being cartied io his lodgings, he languished four days : but a ‘little 
before his death, he spoke to an ancient servant, of whose fidelity 
and truth he had ample experience, and teld him, he had a great 
business to trast him with, which he conjured him to perform, 
which was, that after bis death he should cause his body to be 
opened, take out his heart, put it into an earthen pot, and bake it 
to powder; then put the powder inte a handsome box, with the 
bracelet of hair he had long worn about his left wrist, which was 
a lock of Mademoiselle Fayel’s hair, and put it amongst the pow- 
der, together with a little note he had written to her with his own 
blood: and after he had given him the rites of burial, to make all 
the speed he could’ to France, and deliver the box to Mademoi- 
gclle Fayel. The old servaut did as his master commanded him, 
and so went to’ France; and coming one day to Monsieur Fayel’s 
house, be suddenly met him with one of his servants, who knowing, 
him to be captain Coucy’s servant, examined him ; and finding him 
timorous and to faulter in his speech, he searched bim, and found 
fle said box in his pocket, with the note which expressed what was 
in it; then he dismissed the bearer, with menaces that he should 
gonie no more thither. Monsier Fayel gomg m, sent for his cook, 
and delivered him the powder, charging him to make a well re- 
lished dish of it, without losing a jot, for it was a very costly thing, 
and commanded hin to bring it im himself, after the last course at 
supper. ‘The cook bringing in his dish accordingly, Monsieur Fay- 
el cominanded all to avoid the room, and began a serious discourse 
with his wife, “ That ever since he had married her, he observed 
she was always melancholy, and he feared she was inclining to a 
eonsumption, therefore he had provided a very precious cordial, 
which he was well assitred would cure her;” and for that reason 
obliged her to eat tip the whole dish; she afterwards much impor- 
tuning him to know what it was, he told her at last, “ She had 
piten Coticy’s heart” and so drew the box out of lis pocket, and 
sliewed her the note, and the bracelet. Ina: sudden exultation of 
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joy; she with adeep-fetched sigh, said, This is a precious cordial, 
indeed ;”. and so. licked. the dish, saying, “ It is so precious’ that at 
is a pity ever to. eatyany thing after.it.” . W hereupon:she went tor. 
bed, and in the morning.was found dead... This sad story is.painted 
an Coacy castle, and remains fresh to this day. Lin nails 
The Passion of Grief, and how it has acted upon some Men. 
Whilst the great genius of physic, Hippocrates, drove away ma- 
ladies by his precepts, and almost snatched bodies out of the hands 
of death, one Antiphon arose in Greece, who, envious of his gloryy, 
promised to do upon souls what: the other did on bodies ; and pro- 
posed the sublime invention, which Piutarch calls the art of curing: 
grief, where, we may truly say, he used. more vanity, promises, : 
and shew of words, than he wrought. effects. Certainly it were to 
be wished that all ages, which are abundant im misery, should like= 
wise produce great comforts to sweeten the acerbities of human 
life. Another Helena were needful to mingle the divine drug. of 
Nepenthe in the meat. of so many afflicted persons as the world af- 
fords ; but as the expectation is vain, so there are some sorrows 
that fall with that impetuous force upon the soul, and withal with 
that, sudden surprisal, that they let.in death to anticipate all the 
hopes of recovery. Boy | iM 
_}..When the Turks came to raise the siege of Buda, there was 
amongst the German captains a nobleman. called Eckius Rayscha-. 
chius, whose son, a_ valiant young gentleman, having got out.of 
the army without his father’s knowledge, behaved so gallantly in 
fight against the enemy in the sight of his father, and of the army, 


— 


that he was highly commended of all men, and especially of. his 


father, who knew him not at all; yet before he could clear. bim- 
self he was compassed in, by the enemy, and, valiantly. fighting, 
slain. Rayschachius, exceedingly moved with the death of so 
brave a man,. ignorant how. near it. touched himself, turning about 
to the other captains, said, “ This worthy gentleman, whosoever 
he be, deserves eternal commendation, and to be most honourably 
uried by the whole army.” As the rest of the captains were with — 
like com passion, approving his specch, the dead, body of the un-— 
fortunate son was presented to the most nmiiserable father, . which 
caused all them that were present. to shed tears ; but sucha sudden — 
aud inward grief surprised the aged father, and struck, soto. his 
heart, that after he had stood a while speechless, with his eyes Sek 
m his head, he fell down dead. nad Pace igetgha ane 
, 8. Homer had sailed out of Chios to 16, with a purpose to visit 
Athens: here it was, that being old; he feil sick, and so remained 
upon the shore, where there landed. certain fishermen, whom he ~ 
asked, ‘if they had taken any thing P’. They rephied, “ what we 
caughtiwe left behind us; and what, we could not catch we have 
‘brought with us:” meaning, that, when they could: not catch any 
Bish, they had loused themselves u pon the shore, kilfing what they: 
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took, and catrymg with ‘them stich as’ they could not find.) “When 
Hamner was not able to solve this riddle, it is reported that he died 
with grief of mind “Yet Herodutus: lini: it, saying; “that the 
fishermen themselves: explained: their enigma an that Honier died 
of siekness arid disease.” BERET ia ARAN cry I ihe | ? ah i 

8, Excessive was the sorrow of king Richard IL bihcwnainas nei- 

ther a king, a man, or a Christian, who: so fervently loved “Aue 
of Boneinid, hisquéen, that when she died at Sheen,’ in Surry, he 
Hoth cursed the place, and out of madness overthrew the whole 
house. 
A, Uvipertus, ‘elected bishop’ of Racéburs, ‘went to Rome, to 
receive the confirmation thereof from the pope 5 w here finding him- 
self neglected and rejected by him, upon the account of his youth, 
the beat uight for grief all the hair of his head was turned: Brey, 
‘wherenpon he was received. 

5. Hostratus, the friar, resented that ross so ill which Taonetk 
nus had written against him, under the name of Epistole Obscuro- 
gum Virorum, aud took it so very much to heart, that for gn ief he 
destroyed himself. | 

6. Alexander the Great, after the death of his dear Ephestion, 
Jay three days together upon the ground, with an obstinate resolu- 
tion to die with. titi sand thereupon would neither eat, drink, nor 
sleep. Such was thé: excess of his grief, that he edinianded bat- 
tlements of houses to be pulled down, mules and horses to have 
their manes shorn off, some thousands of common soldiers to. be 
slain, to attend him in the other world, and the whole nation of 
‘the Cusseans to be rooted out. Ee 
“7 At Nancy in Lorrain, when Claudia Vulesia’ His uke $ Mitte, 
and sister to Henry TL. king of France, | ‘deceased, the temples. for 
forty days were all shut up, no prayers nor masses said, but only 
in the room where she was. “he senators were all tiverea with 
mourning, and for a twelvemonth’ 8 spac ce throughout the city, iby 
were hid to sing or dance. 

_§. Roger, that rich bishop of Satta the same that built the 
Devidesy and divers other strong ‘castles in this kingdom, bee 
spoiled of his goods, and thrown’ out of all his castles,” was ‘80 
emerged in grief that he ran mad, and knew not what he saide? 

9g. Upon Thursday the twenty-four th of March, 1608 , about twe 
of the clock m the morning, deceased queen Elizabeth; at her ma- 
nor of Richmond in Surry, she then being aged seventy ‘years, of 
which she, had reigned forty-four, five Ponti ‘dnd odd: days. “Her 
‘corpse was pr ivately conveyed to Whitehall, and there remained 
till the twenty-eighth of April following, and was then buried at 
Westminster ; at which time the city of Westminster Was. surcharged 
with multitudes of all sorts of people in the streets, houses, win-- 


dows, leads, and gutters, that came ty see the obsequies : aid 


when they beheld her statue ‘Tying in royal robes, w ithacrown upon 
“the head, there was such @ general sighing » groaning, and ew CepOe, 
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as the like hath not been! seen or known in the memory of matig 
meither doth any history mention any people, time, or state, to- 
make the like lamentation for the death of their sovereign. 9 5 

10. Secundus the philosopher had been many years absent from 
home, so that he was unknown to the family; and upon his return, — 
being very desirous to make some experiment of the chastity of his 
mother, he courted her asa stranger; and so far prevailed, that he 
awas admitted to her bed, where. he revealed to her who he was; at 
the hearing of which the mother was so overborne with shame and 
grief, that she gave up the ghost. 

11. Peter Alvarado, the. governor of Guathnala; seietie ‘the 
dady Beatrice della: Culva; and he dying by a anischance, his wife 
2bandoned herself to all the excesses of grief; and not only dressed 
her house in black, and abstained from meat and sleep, but ina 
mad impiety said, « God could now dovher no greater evil.” Soon 
-after; anno’ 1582, happened auextraordimary inundation of waters, 
Avhich on the nastleu first assailed the governor’s house, and caused 
this impotent lady now to bethink herself of her dev chor and be. 
take her to her chapel, with eleven of her maids; where leaping on 
the altar, and clasping about anjimage, the force of the water car- 
_ Fag ay the chapel, and she with her maids were drowned. 

2. Gormo, father of one Canute slam before Dublin, . $0 €X- 
Poko loved this son of his, that he swore to kill him that 
‘brought him news of his death; which, when Thira his: mother 
-heard, she used this way) to inks it known to him: she prepared 
wmourning apparel, and laid aside.all princely state ; which the old 
man perceiving, he concluded his son dead, and, ‘with excessive 

grief, he speedily ended his days. 

13. Cardanus relates of a mann Milan, who in. sixty years: had 
never been without the walls of the city; yet when the duke, hears 
dng thereof, sent-him a peremptory command never to go out of 
athe gates during: life, be, that before had no. inclination to do so, 
died of very grief to be denied the liberty of doing it. 

14, King Ethelstan being jealous of Edwi in his ; brother, caused” 
him to be put into a little pinnace, without tackling or oars, with 
only one page to accompany him, that his death might be imputed” 
to the waves: the young prince, overcome with grief of this lys 
brother’s unkindness, cast himself overboard headlong into thesea. 

15. Charles duke of Burgundy being discomfited at the battle of 

Nancy, passing over a river, was overthrown by his horse, and in 
that state was assaulted by a gentleman, of whom he craved quar- 
‘ter; but the gentleman being deaf, slew him immediately ; yet 
afterwards, when he knew whom he had slain, he died, within, a. 
- few days of grief and melancholy. 

16. ‘Amurath, the sixth emperor of. the ‘Turks, at his first ascent 
to the throne, to free himself of competitors, caused bis five bre- 
thren, Mustapha, Solyman, Abdulla, Osman, and ‘Kaihanger,. to 
be all strangled ip his presenee, ‘The mother of Solyman, pier ced 
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through with the cruelsdeath of her youmg son, as a woman over=' 
come-with grief and sorrow, struck herself:to the heart with a dag- 
ger, and: digthyaweesigtli to Sines wal) wot ye aioe AAR CRD ge 
17. Amurath: the second, havinglong: lain before the walls of 
Croja, and assaulted it in-vain; ‘and being no‘ way able, either by. 
force or flattery; to bring Scanderbeg: to’ terms: of submission or 
se angry that his’ presents and. propositions were refused, * 
he resolved to make a terrible:assault ixpon Croja from all quarters; 
but this: by.the Christian valour proved a greater loss to him than 
before: not able to behold the endless slaughter of his men, he 
gave over the assault, and returned into his camp as if he had been. 
aman half frantic, or distracted ;.and there sat down in his tent. 
all that day full.of melancholy. passiors, sometimes violently | 
pulling his hoary beard-and. white locks, complaining of his hard 
and disastrous fortune, that he had lived so long to see those days: 
of disgrace, wherein all. his former glory: and trinmphant. victories > 
were obscured by one base town of Epirus. His bassas: and grave: 
counsellors, by long discourses sought to’ comfort him but dark’. 
and heavy conceits had. so overwhelmed the melancholy old tyrant,.~ 
that nothing could content his: wayward mind,. or revive his..dying. © 
spirits. Feeling his sickness daily to encrease, so. that-he. could. 
not. longer live, lying upon a pallet:in his pavilion: he-sadly com- 
plained:to his bassas, that the destinies had blemished. all the. for-.. 
mer course of his life with such an obscure death ;-that.he who had_ 
so. often repressed the fury of the Hungarians,.and:almost brought, - 
to nought the pride of the Grecians, together.. with, their. name, — 
should now be enforced to give up.the ghost, under the walls of an. 
obscure castle, as he termed it, and that-in the- sight of his con-.. 
temptible enemy. Shortly after he became speechless, and striving 
with the pangs of death half a day, he then. expired, . This was, 
anno 1450, when he had lived eighty-five. years, .and reigned. 
thirty. BN “tg dae at! a grignahs lta ae 
18. Franciscus Foscarus, according to the manner of Venice, 
was elected duke thereof during his life, and did govern that .repnb- 
lic with great prudence and justice: he had also encreased their > 
dominion in a small time, by.the addition. of Brixia, . Bergomum; 
Crema, and Ravenna. When he was now arrived to the eighty. 
fourth year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his dukedom, ‘they. 
accused his decrepit age as a mighty impediment to the right admi- 
nistration of their affairs, and thereupon compelled. him to.depart - 
from his ducal dignity, and give way to another, This open and | 
unreasonable injury struck the old man with so violent.a grief, that 
he died thereof in a day or two. » | i, EE 


. ANGER. 

As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees, and deformeth the _ 
face of nature; or as an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth _ 
whole cities, so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief — 
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around him. Danger and destruction wait on his hand. But con 
sider, and forget not thine own weakness, so shalt thou pardon the 


failings of others. Indulge not thyself in the passion of anger, i 


is whetting a sword to’ woutid thine Own breast, or murder thy 
4 sy - , 


friend. , | Fe! 
_ If thou bearest slight provocations with pattence; it shal 
puted to thee for wisdom’; and if thou wipest them fron 
membrance, thy heart shall not repruach thee. ° ae 
Seest thou not the angry rian loseth his understanding ? whilst 
thou art yet in thy senses, let the wrathvof another be a lesson to 
thyself. | wp ava 
“Po nothing in a passion. Why wilt thou put to sea imthe vio+ 
Jence of a storm? If it be difficult to rule thine ager, it is’ wise 
to prevent it: avoid: therefore all occasions of falling into’ wrath 5 
or guard: thyself against them whenever they occur. Harbour not: 
revenge in thy breast, it will torment’ thy heart, and: warp its best 
inclinations. t ' — 
Be always more ready to forgive than to return an‘injury. He 
that watclieth for an opportunity of revenge, lieth in wait agamst 
himself, and draweth down misery on-hisown head. 5 
Consider how few things are worthy of anger, and thou wilt 
wonder that: any but fools should be wroth. In folly or weakness 
it always beginneth ; but'remember it'seldom,concludeth without 
repentance. On the heels of folly treadeth shame; at the back of 
anger standeth remorse. nih # 
EXAMPLES. — ats * 


8 


Of the Passion of Anger, dnd the strange effects of at an some 
mM en. ) 4 


1. Charles the sixth, king of France, being highly displeased 
with the duke of Britain, upon some sinister suspicions, was so 
bent upon revenge, that, unmindful of all other things shis passion 
suffered him not to eat or sleep: be would nothear the duke’s-am- 
bassadors that came to declare his innocency ; but upon the fifth of 
the Kalends of June, anno 1392, he set forth with his forces out 
of a city of the Cenomans, contrary to the advice of his ol 
manders and pliysicians, about high noon; in a hot sultry day, with 
alight hat.upon his head. He leaped upon his horse, and. bade 
them follow lim that loved him. He had scarce gone a mile from 
the city, when his mind was unseated, and he in a fury drew his 
sword, slew some and wounded others that attended him: at length, 
wearled arid a Renpewith laying’ about hin, he fell from his horse, 
‘and was,taken up and carried back in the arms of men into the city 


‘ for dead; where, after many days, he began by degrees to recover: 


ut his mind was not so well restored, but that he had sometimes 


_ symptoms of a’ relapse, and at several intervals betrayed his dis- 


temper, so that the government of the kingdom was committed 
‘to his uncles. = ai? y ae P if 


» 
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‘2. Malachus, a poet in'Syracuse, had such fits of immoderate 
choler and anger, as took away the use of /his reason: yet was he 
then most able in the composure of verses, when he was thus 
made frantic by his passion. ' 

&. Tato what extremes some men have been transported by pas= 
sion, the,example of pope Julius the third is too illustrious. He 
at tigen had commanded a roasted peacock to be set by for 
him till supper, as being much delighted with that sort of meat. 
At supper, he called for it once and again; but it being before 
eaten up by the cooks, could ,not be set on the table: whereupon 
he fell into so.violent.a passion for this delay, that at Jength he 
brake out into.this blasphemous speech, that he would have that 
peacock, A/ despetto d’ Iddio; that is, In despite of God: and 
when those of ;his.attendants that stood about him, entreated he 
would not be so far moved for so slight a thing as a peacock; he, 
to defeud:his former blasphemy by a greater, in a mighty passion, 
demanded, why he, who was so great a lord upon earth, might 
not be angry for a peacock, when God himself. was in such a fury 
for the only inconsiderable apple.eaten in Paradise, that he con- 
demned the whole posterity of the first man to suffer so deeply 
for it? | 

4. Theodosius the elder, though otherwise.a most pious prince, 
was yet very subject to, the transports of anger; nor was he able to 
bridle his passion: So that,at Thessalonica, upon a seditious tu- 
mult in the theatre, he gave ordérs to his soldiers, and they killed 
no less than seven thousand of the citizens: Upon which St. Am- 
brose, the bishop of Milan, would not suffer: him to enter the 
church tll he had shewed the manifest signs of an unfeigned re- 
pentance. vite bigs : 

5. The emperor Nerva, who was otherwise of a weak stomach, 
and often cast up his meat which he had newly. eaten, fell into 2 
hyge passion with one whose name was Regulus, and while he 
was in a high tone thundering against him, was taken with sweats, 
fell into a fever, and so died. in the sixty-eighth year of his age.. 


and then, as one struck with adart, he lost both 
his voice and strength ; and in a deadly sweat fell dawn to the carth. 
He was taken up, and carried into his chamber: where, being 
seized with a violent hiccough, and enashing of teeth, he died in 
December, anno 375, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the 
twelfth of his empire. | a Te 
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”. Victor Pisanus, the Venetian admiral, famous for his explain 
understanding that his vice-admiral, ahrobeh cowardice, had: sufe 
fered ten ships of the Genoese to escape out ‘of the Sipontine haven; 
fell into such a passion, as put him. immediately into a fever, 
whereof he died. 

8. Clitus was a person whom Alexauder held very ding beinis 
the son of his nurse, and one who had been educated togethel, with 
himself: He had saved the life of Alexander at the battle near the 
river Granicus, and was by him made the prefect of a province 5 
but he could not flatter, and detesting the effeminacy of the Per- 
sians, at a feast with the king, he spake with the liberty of a Ma- 
cedonian. Alexander, | transported with anger, slew him with his 
own hands; though, when his heat was over, he was with difficulty 
rebtpained:frpat killing himself, for that fault — his ange fang 
had excited him to commit, 

9. Celius the orator was certainly the most passionate person) of 
all other mortals ; for having asked his client divers questions, and he 
agreeing with him in all things he questioned him about; ima great 
heat he cried out in open court, “ Say something: contrary: to me, that 
so we may quarrel.” How could he possibly ian aia an: injury, 
who was not able to bear obsequiousness itself ? 

10. ‘The emperor Commodas, in a heat of passion, birsed thee 
keeper of his bath to be thrown into a burning furnace ; for no 
other reason, but that entering into the bath, he. found it somewhat 
too warm for him. 

11. Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, being apentt with the 
pains of the gout, and taken with a palsy in both. his legs, Jay at 
Vienna: and one Palm Sunday enquiring for some fresh figs of 
Italy for the second course, finding that they were already eaten up 
by the courtiers, he fell into such a rage as brought him into -an 
apoplexy, wher eof he died the day following, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, and the year of our Lord one thousand four hun 
dred and ninety. . 

12. Anno one thousand four ddirvde ed and eilitoent Winevsl aaa 
king of Bohemia, being highly incensed against his cup-bearer, for 
that, knowing of a tumult raised by the Hussites in. Prague, under’ 
” Tisen their leader, he had concealed it, drew his dagger with ynten-| 
tion to stab him. ‘The nobles attending laid hold.on ithe king; and 
took away the dagger, that he might not pollute his royal "hands 
with the blood’ of his servant, While he was thus in their hands, 
the king , through extreme anger, fell into an. apoplexy, ee | 
he died in a few days. 

13. Mucius Fortia had from his birth an impediment in His 
speech, so that he could not deliver ‘his mind without great diffi- 
culty, till one time, being in an extreme passion, he was so moved, 7 
and laboured with that earnestness to speak, that from thenceforth 
he spoke with far greater freedom. 

14, In a war which the Goths waged w ‘th ‘Belisarius, ae 
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was one of -the soldiers in the regiment: of Constantine, a. mi- 

litary tribune, who had forcibly taken a sword of great value 
froma Roman youth: Belisarius sharply reproved Constantine, 
that he suffered things to be done with that insolence by the sol- ~ 
diers under his command, threatening him withal, in case’ the 
sword was not speedily found out and restored. Constantine re- 
sented this in so hemous a manner, that, in the greatness of his 
rage, not considering either the dignity of his general, or the ha- | 
zard of his own life, he drew out his dagger, intending to sheath 
it in the breast of Belisarius: but he was immediately laid hold of, 
and presently hanged. | | | ' | 
_ 16. Valerius Publicola, upon the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome, expected that he should have been elected colleague with 
Brutus in the consulship: but when he found that Lucretius"Col- 
latinus was preferred before him, he conceived such an indignation 
thereat, that he made resignation of all the honours which he had 
before that time received: he quitted the dignity of a senator, gave 
over patronising any causes, and renounced all sorts of clients; 
nor thenceforth would he exercise any public office in the com- 
monwealth. | og ie 

16. This one strange thing is reported of Scanderbeg, the king 
of Epirus, that whensoever he was upon the point ready to charge — 
the enemy, and likewise in the heat and fury of the fight, besides — 
other unusual appearances of change and alteration in his ‘counte- 
nance, his nether lip would commonly cleaye asunder, ‘and yield 
forth great abundance of blood. ‘A thing oftentimes remarked and — 
observed of him, not only in his martial actions and exploits, but 
even in his civil affairs, whenever his choler was raised, and his 
anger exceeded its ordinary bounds.§ = 
17. Carolus de Gontanlt, duke of ‘Byron, a peer and marshal 

of France, and governor of Burgundy, was found the chief of 
those that had conspired the death of king Henry the fourth: and 
thereupon, anno 1602, had sentence of death passed upen him, 
to have his head struck off at the Bastile in Paris. This man, as 
he was a person of a most invincible spirit, would not: suffer his 
hands to be bound: he bade the executioner not come near him 
till he called, otherwise he would strangle him with his hands. 
While he. was upon his knees: praying, the headsman severed his head 
from his shoulders; and it was observed that the ‘face looked 
fiercely, the tongue moyed, and a thick bluish vapour, like a 
smoke, went out together with his blood ; all tokens of a vehement 


_anger and passion, which he at that time was in. 

18. Pyrrho was so exceedingly prone to anger and passion, that 
one time when the cook had provoked him, he followed him with 
the spit, and meat upon it, as far as the market place to beat him 
therewith. Another time being at Elias, and his scholars having 
incensed him, by asking him repeatedly many questions, he threw 
off his gown, and swam over the river Alepus; that being on the 
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other side, he might be free from that disturbance which their ime 
portunity. had given him... banitearanttignoie elie 
19. Philagrus, a Silician, the scholar of Lollianus, and.aso+ 
phist, was of that angry and passionate temper, that he gave one of - 
his scholars‘a blow upon the face when he was asleep. So .untrac-, 
table was the disposition of :this man, when one asked him, Why. 
he would not marry, that he might have children? “ Because,” said 
he, “I am never pleased; no, not with myself”... ... 
20..Marcius Sabinus came to live at Rome at such,time as Nu-_ 
ma Pompilius was elected king thereof: when. Numa was dead, he 
hoped to be chosen by the people to succeed him: but finding that » 
Hostilius was preferred before him, he resented the matter with — 
that passion and indignation, that his life-growing irksome unto him, 
he laid violent hands upon himself, and so went discontented out 
of the world, ute Nie SI | 
21. Montagne, in his essays, gives us.a story, which he remem-— 
bered to be current when he was a boy, of a king of Spain, who, 
having received a blow at the hand of God, swore he would be re- 
venged; and in order to it, made proclamation, that for ten years _ 
to come, no one should pray to him, or so much as mention him 
: throughout his dominions. » ‘‘ By which,” says be, “ we are not so 
much to take measure of the folly, as the vain-glory of the nation, © 
of which this tale was told.” | RE ae 
22. Herod the tetrarch of Judea, had so litthe command over his 
passion, that upon eyery slight occasion his anger would transport — 
him into absolute madness. In such a desperate fit he killed Jo- 
sippus. Sometimes he would be sorry and repent of the folly and’ 
injuries he had done when anger clouded his understanding, and 
soon after commit the same outrages, that none about him were 
sure of their lives a moment: and no wonder, for unrestrained anger — 
quickly breaks out into madness. ‘There is no difference between 
a madman and an angry man while the fit continues, ,because both - 
are void of reason, inexorable and blind for that season. It too 
often ruins and subverts whole families, towns, cities, and king-— 
doms. It is a vice that few men are able to conceal ; for if it do_ 
not betray itself by external signs, such as a sudden paleness of the 
countenance, and trembling of the joints, it is more impetuous 
within ; secretly gnaws the very heart, and produces dangerous ef= 
fects in those that nourish it. eve 


HATRED. sy 4 

- As admiration, the first of all the passions, rises in the soul before 
she hath considered whether the thing represented to her be good, - 
or convenient to her, or not; so, after he has judged it to be good, — 
there is raised in her the most agreeable and complacent of all pas- _ 
sions, Love; and when she hath conceived the same. to be evil, she - 
is quickly moved to hatred, which is nothing but the soul’s aver> 
gion, to that wluch threatens pain or grief, and may be defined tobe — 
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“ a commotion produced by the spirits, that inciteth the soul to be 
willing to be separated from objects that are represented to her as 
ungrateful and hurtful ;” which definition only respects pure nature : 
but through the corruption of men and. manners, it may be said to 
arise from an imbibed prejudice, or envy aggravated by continu- 
ance, and heightened by a malicious intention of maligning and in- 
juring the persons to whom we have a disaffection, and that too 
without any reason but what proceeds from a self-contracted wick~ 
edness. Anger is sometimes allowable, and when excessive, is still 
called but the vice of men; but hatred is said to be the sin of devils, 
being not confined at home, but roves:abroad seeking whom it may 
devour. 
EXAMPLES. 


Of the extreme Elatred of some Persons towards others. 


t. Calvin was so odious to the Papists, that they would not name 
him. Hence in their Spanish expurgatory Index, p. 204, they give 
this direction, Let the name of Calyin be suppressed, and instead 
of it put Studiosus quidam. And one of their proselytes went from 
Mentz to Rome, to change his Christian name of Calvinus into the 
adopted one of Baronius. : 7 

2. Hannibal had an invincible hatred to the Romans, which he 
derived from his father Amilcar, who, at the sacrifice he made a 
little before his journey into Spain, solemnly bound him by oath 
to pursue them with an immortal hatred, and as soon as he should 
be grown up to be a man, to work them all the mischief he was 
able. Hannibal was then about nine years of age, when his father 
caused him to lay his hand upon the altar, and to make this oath, 

3. Pope Boniface VIII. had an invetrate hatred to the Gibbeline 
faction. It is the custom, that upon’ Ash-Wednesday the pope 
sprinkles some ashes upon the heads of the chief prelates in the 
church: and at the doing of it to use this saying, “ Remember 
thou art ashes, and that unto ashes thou shalt return :” when there- 
fore the pope came to perform this to Porchetus Spinola, archbi- 
shop of Genoa, and suspected him to be a favourer of the Gibbe- 
lines, he cast the ashes not on his head, but into his eyes, perversely 
changing the usual form of words into these, “‘ Remember thou art 
a Gibbeline, and that with the Gibbelines thou shalt return to 
ashes.” * | | 

4. When Sigismund, marquis of Brandenburgh, had obtained 
the kingdom of Hungary, in right of his wife, it then appeared 
there -was a mortal hatred betwixt the Hungarians and Bohemians: 
for when Sigismund commanded Stephanus Konth, and with him 
twenty more Hungarian knights, to be taken and brought before 
him in chains, as persons that had declined the obedience they 
owed him ; not one of all these would name or honour him in the 
least as their king ; and before either they, or their servants, would 
change their minds, they were desirous to lose their heads, 
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Amongst the servants was Chiotza, the page of Stephanus, who 
sadly bewailed the death of his master: and whereas, by reason of 
"his tender age, the king:made hint divers promises; and to coms 
fort him, .told:him, -“ ‘That he would make him asa servant about. 
his own person.” » Chiotza, with a troubled countenance, and in 
terms that testified at once both anger and hatred, replied, « That | 
he would never subject himself to the service of a Bohemian 
swine ;” and in this obstinacy of mind he died ts : 
5. Cato the censor, bore sucha hatred to’ the female sex, that it. 
was his common saying, “ That if the world was without women, 
the conversation of men would:not be exempt from the company | 
of the gods.” . | . as: a 
6. Menalion was a person of the same mind, who in a perfect | 
hatred to them, all at once betook himself. to solitude, attended | 
with his dog only; he followed the chase of wild beasts over. 
mountains, and through woods; nor could ever be persuaded to 
return home so long as he lived; so thathe gave occasion to the: 


“ 


7 


proverb, “ Chaster than Menalion.” . ; a 
7. Hippolitus was also of the same complexion, as he expresses 
himself in Euripides and Seneca. If you will have a taste of his. 


language, that in Seneca sounds to this purpose: 


bea} 
| 


e| 
| 
| 


; Va 

| I hate, fly, curse, detest them all: eee | 
Call’t reason, nature, madness, as you please ; ae | 
In a true hatred of them there’s some ease. hs ed ‘| 
First shall the water kindly dwell with fire, — he: | 
Dread Syrtis be the mariner’s desire ; wh | 
Out of the west shall be the break of day, — ci jill 
And rabid wolves with tender lambkins play, — al 
Before a woman gain myconquer'd mind, = re 


To quit this hatred, and to grow more kind. ol er 
8. Timon the Athenian had the surname of Man-hater: he was 


once very rich, but through his liberality and over-great. bounty, 
was reduced to extreme poverty; in which condition he had large. 
experience of the malice and ingratitude of such as he had formerly 
served; he therefore fell intoa vehement hatred of all mankind; | 
was glad of their misfortunes, and promoted the ruin of all men as 
far ashe might with’his own safety.. When the people, in honour. 
3 g Ke y. en the people, in honour | 


i 


of Alcibiades, attended on him home, as they used when he had 
obtained a cause, Timon would not, ‘ashe used ‘to’ others, turn | 


aside out of the way, but met him on purpose, and said, “Go on, 
my son, and prosper, for thou shalt one day plague all these with 
| , | 


some signal calamity.”. He built him ahouse in the fields, that he | 

might shun the converse of men. He admitted to him only one 
Apemantus (a person much of his own humour) and he saying to | 
him, “Is not this a fine supper?” “ It would, ‘said’he, “ be much 
better if thou wert absent.” ‘Timon gave orders that his sepulchre 

Should beset behind a dunghill, and this tobe his epitaph’; © 4: 


4 
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) 
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Here nowt lie, after my wretched fall : 

Ask not my name, the gods destroy you all... 

Maison was of like manners. with Timon, and had his name from 
the hatred he had to all men: whenever he was conversant amongst 

men, he was.always sad: ‘but when he was in any solitude, ar place 

_by himself, he was,ased to laugh and rejoice...Being once asked, 
why he. laughed when nobody. was prbenti “* for that WATS FRR 
son,” said: he. 

9. The emperor Dern did so alioueiaiel the shedding of blood, 
that, when the people desired him to yield up the, murderers of 
Dinas to a just execution, he was so far affected with it, that 
he was immediately taken with a vomiting. 

10. Uladislaus Locticus, king of Poland, after a battle wherein 
his army had made a great slaughter of the adverse party, went to | 
view the dead as they lay in the field. He there saw Florianus 
Sharus, a knight, Jie weakened with many wounds, with his face 
upward,. and with his hands keeping in his bowels, lest they should 
issue out from his belly athis wound. “ How great is the torment 
of this man,” said the king: Sharus replied, “ The torment of that 
man is greater, who hath: an ill neighbour that dwells in the same 
village with him, as‘ I,” saith he, “ enn. Hi itness upon My own ex- 
perience.” “¢ Well,” saith the king, “if thou recoverest of thy 
wound, If will ease oa of thy ill “neighbour ;” as indeed he after- 
wards dial for he turned out the | person Koen aine of, and gave 
the whole village to Sharus. . © 

11. Gualterus, earl of Brenne, had married the eldest daughter 
of Tancred, king of Sicily ; and as heir of the kingdom went “with 
four hundred horse : by help of these, and a marvellous felicity, he 
had recovered a.great part.of it, when at last he was overcome and 
taken ‘by Thebaldus. Germanus, at the city of Sarna,: upon the 
‘third day after, he was offered by the victor his liberty and restora- 
tion to the kingdom, in case he would confirm. to Thebaldus w hat 
he was possessed of therein: but, in an inconceivable hatred to 

him that had made him his prisoner, he replied, “That he. should 

ever scorn to receive those, and greater proffers, from so base a 
hand as his.” — hebaldus had reason to resent this affront, and 
therefore told him, “ He would make him repent his insolence.” 
At which Buiter inflamed with a greater fury, tore off his 

clothes, aud brake the ligatures of his wounds : erying out, “ That 

he would live no longer, “since he. was, fallen into the handsef such 

a man that treated him with threats.” Upon which he tore open 

his wounds, and. thrust his hands into his intestines, so that he 

died. He left only one daughter bebind him, who might have 

‘been ora had she not had a beast to her father a 
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| Love arises from a desire of ° what is beautifal, te.g! and lovely, 
and is defined to be an action of | the’ mind, - desiring that which is 
Yip 
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good. No one loves before ‘he is delighted with the object, let it 
be what it will, by’which means it, becomes pleasing im our eyes, 
and begets a valtte and esteem in our affections. ‘This amiable pas- 
‘sion in many respects, is very wonderful and unaccountable ; it is 
of such power in its operation, that it has often taken the diadem 
from kings and queens, and made them stoop to’those of obscure 
birth and mean fortune. It wrests the sword out of ‘the conqueror'’s 
hand, and makes him a captive tohissiave. It has such a variety of 
snares to: entangle the most ss pute few have at one time or oui 
ener nnd “a 
: EXAMPLES: | 4 


Of the Passion of Love, and the Effects of it in po Persons. 


1. Eurialus the young and beautiful count of Augusta, attending 
the emperor § Sigismund ¢ at Sienna, fell passionately in love with a 
beautiful lady in that city, named Lucretia; a virgm, who for her 
transcendant beauty, was generally called the: second Venus ; she was 
also no less an admirer and lover of him, and their love’ grew every 
‘day still more vehement; insomuch that when the emperor removed 
his court to Rome, atid Ritialitd was obliged to leave his lady be- 
hind him, she was so unable to endnre his absence, that she died 
‘with grief and sorrow. Eurialus having notice of the fatal acci- 
‘dent, “Woilbt: by ‘the advices and éorisolations of his friends, he was 
‘contented to survive her, yet it hod such an effect upon him, that 
from the day he received news. of her death a own, he never 
‘was seeii to laugh, 

2. Leander was’a ‘young man of Aby don and was" iddeply ' in me 
with Hero, a beautiful virgin of Sestos: these two towns were op- 
posite to each other, and the narrow sea of the Hellespont lay be- 
‘twixt them. Leander used divers nights to. swim over the Hell 
‘pont to his love, whilst she held up a torch from a tower, | to be his 
‘direction in the night; but though this practice continued lon 1g, 
yet at length Leander adventuring to perform the same one ni abt 
‘when the sea was rough, and the wavesthigh, he was unfortunately. 
drowned. His dead body was cast up at Sestos, where Hero fror 
her tower beheld it; but she, not able to outlive so-great a loss, 
cast herself headlong from’ the top of it into” the ses and there 
‘perished. he alas, shag ah) 1e | 

' 3. Pyramus, a young t man ie Babylon’ : eleesdingtod in n love. 
‘with Thisbe, the daughter of one that lived next to his bhi od 
‘house. ; nor was he Fess beloved by her: their parents had disc 
‘ed it, and for some reasons kept them both up so strictly, that they 
‘were not suffered so much as to speak to. each other. At last they 
found opportunity of discourse through the chink of a wall b betwix 
them, and appointed to meet together in a certain place without th 
city. Thisbe came first to the ‘place appointed, but being terri ied 
P a lioness that passed by, she fled into a‘cave therea outs, andin 
2eF ica Jost her veil, which the lioness tumbled to and fro 
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with her bloody mouth, and so left it. Soon after,» Pyramus also 
came to the same place, and there finding the veil, which she used 
to wear, all bloody, he over hastily vonkelded that she was torn in 
pleces by some wild beast, and therefore slew himself with his 
sword under a mulberry-tree, which was to be the place of their 
meeting. Thisbe, when she thought the honess was gone, left her: 
cave, with an earnest desire to meet her lover; but finding himy 
slain, overcome with grief, she fell upon the same sword, and 
died with him. — i : 

4. Eginardus was secretary of state to GMa deekite: and bustling 
placed his affections much higher than his condition admitted, made 
love to one of his daughters 3. who; seeing this man of a brave spirit, 
and a grace suitable, thought him not tov low for her whom merit 
had so eminently raised above his birth: she loved him, and gave 
him free access to her, so far as to suffer him to laugh and sport in 
her chamher on evenings, which ought to have been “kept as a salic~ 
tuary where reliques are preserved. It happened on a winter’s 
night, Eginardus, ever hasty in his approaches, but negligent about 
returning, had somewhat too long continued his visit: in the mean: 
time a suow had fallen, which’ troubled them both ; ; he feared to be 
betrayed by his feet, and the lady was unwilling that such prints 
should be found at her door. Being much perplexed, Love, which 
taketh the diadem of majesty from queens, made her do an act for 
a lever, very unusual for the daughter of one of the greatest men 
upon earth; she took the gentleman upon her shoulders, and car- 
ried him all the length of the court to his chamber, he never setting 
a foot to-the ground, that so the next day no impression might be 
seen Of his footing. It fell out that Charlemaign watched at his 
study this mght, and hearing a noise, opened the window, and per- 
ceived this pretty prank, at which he could not tell. whether he 
were best to be augry, ‘or to laugh. The next day, ina great as- 
sembly of lords, and in the presence of his daughter and Eginardus, 
he asked what punisliment that servant) was wartbs of; who made 
use of a king’s daughter as of a mule, and caused bites to be car- 
ried on her shoulders in ‘the, nudst -of winter, through night, snow, 
and all the sharpnes of the season. Every one gave his opinion, 
and not one but condemned that insolent man to death. The 
priucess and secretarychanged colour, thinking nothing remained 
for them but to be flayed alives:: But. the emperor looking on his 
secretary with a smooth brow said, “ Eginardus, hadst thou loved 
the princess my daughter, thou puchtess to have come to her fa- 
ther, the disposer of her liberty ; ‘ thow art worthy of death, and £ . 
give thee two lives at this present, take thy fair peretpress in. mar- 
nage, fear God, and love one another.” 

5. There was among the Grecians a company of soldiers, cons 
sisting of three hundved, that was called the Holy Band, erected 
by Gorgidas, and dhoset out of such as heartily loved one another, 
whereby it came to pass that they could never be broken or over 


ot 
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come ;) for their love and hearty affection would not suffer them te 
forsake one another, what danger soever came. But-at the battle 
of Cheronza they were all slain. » After the fight, king Philip’ taking! 
aview of the deail bodies, came to the place where all these three 
hundred men jay slam, thrust through with’ pikes on their: breasts 
and being told that it was the Lovers’ Band, he could not forbear 
Weepiugi ii¥ fer shiver fs « tits peitet cb Te 
6. Under the:seventh persecution, Theodora, a Christian virgin; 
was condemued to the stews, where her chastity was'to be a prey: 
to all comers: Accordingly -she was carried thither, and divers. 
wanton young men were ready.to press into the house 3 but one of 
her lovers, called Didymus, putting on a soldier’s habit, said,“ He 
would have the first turn,” and obliged the others to give way. 
When they were alone, he persuaded her to change garments with 
him, and so ‘she im the’soldier’s habit escaped. © Didymus’ being 
found a man, was carried before the president, to whom'he cons 
fessed the whole matter, and’ was condemned. | Theodora hearing 
of it, thinking to excuse him, came and presented’ herself as’ ‘the! 
guilty party, desiring that'she might die, and the other be excused a 
but the merciless judge eaused them’ both to be put todeathy ©) 
7. Gobrias, a) captain, when he had espied ‘Rodanthe, ‘a fair 
captive maid, he fell upon his knees before Mystilus the general, 
with tears, vows, and ‘all the rhetoric he could, by the scars he 
had formerly received, the good services he had’ done, or whatsoever 
else was:dear unto him, he besought his general, that he might have 
the fair prisoner to his wife, as a reward of his valour ; moreover, 
he would forgive him all his arrears: “ Flask,” said he, “ no ‘part 
of the booty, ‘no other thing but’ Rodanthe’ to be my wife :” and 
when he could not compass her by fair means, he fell to treachery, 
force, and villany'; and, ‘at’last, set his life at stake to accomplish: 
his desire. Cab Teg, oe 
_ 8. En the begitiuing of the thirteenth century, acount of Gleichen 
was taken ina fight’ against’the Turks, avid’ carried nto Turkey, 
where he suffered a hard and long captivity, being put upon plough+ 
ing the ground, &e.' But thus happened “his deliverance: Upon’ 
certain day, the daughter of the king his master came up’ to ‘him, 
and askedhim several questions. His good mién, and dexterity, so 
pleased that princess, that she promised togget, him free, and to 
follow him, provided he would marry her.” Ble. aswered, “ Thave 
a wife and children” “ "Phat is no. argument replied she, © the 
eustom of the Turks allow-one man several wives.” "Phe count _ 
was not stubborn, but acquiesced to these reasons, and gave: his — 
word. ‘The princess. employed herself so industriously ‘to get him — 
out of bondage, that they were soon in readiness to go on board a- 
vessel. They arrived happily at Venice. The count found: there — 
one of his men, ‘who. travelled every where to hear of him; he told 
him, that ‘his wife and children were inv good health: whereupe 
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he presently ‘went to Rome, ‘and, after he had ingenuously rel 
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what he had done, the pope granted him a solemn dispensation to 
keep his two wives. If) the court of Rome-shewed: itself so easy 
on this oceasion; the count’s wife was not less so; for she received 
very kindly the Turkish lady, by whose means she recovered her 
dear husband, audhad for this concubme a particular kindness. ‘The 
Turkish princess answered very handsomely: those ‘civilities ; . and 
though she proved barren, yet she loved tenderly the ’ children 
which the other wife bore in abundance.» There 1s still at Erford, 
in Thuringia, a monument of this story to be seen, in which the 
count is placed between his two wives. The queen is adorned with 
a marble crown: the countess is engraven naked with children at. 
her feet. dn pee ay UNA | i 
7 Pury: « 


As blessoms and flowers are strewed upon earth by the hand of 
spring, as the kindness of summer ,produceth in perfection the 
bounties of harvest; so the smiles of pity shed blessings on the chil- 
dren of misfortune... inion ‘3 " 
‘The butcher relenteth not at the bleating of the lamb; neither 
is the heart of the cruel moved with distress, But the tears of the 
compassionate are sweeter than, dew-drops fallmg fron: roses on 
the bosom. of spring.’ ities Wwe Aiba ene ned (9 | 
Shut not thine ear, therefore, against the cries of the poor, neither 
harden thine heart against. the calamities of the innocent. When 
the fatherless call upon thee, when the widow’s heart is sunk, and 
she imploreth thy assistance with tears of sorrow ;,O pity her af- 
fliction, and extend thy hand to those who haye.none to help them. 
When thou.seest the naked wanderer in the street, shivermg with 
cold, and destitute of habitation; Jet bounty open thy heart, let 
the wings of charity shelter him from death, that thine own soul 
miay live. ‘heap iarta* | 
. Whilst the poor man iman groaneth on the bed of sickness, whilst 
the unfortunate languish in the horrors of a dungeon, or the hoary 
head of age lifts up a feeble. eye to thee for pity ; O how canst thou 
riot im superfluous enjoyments, regardless of theiy wants, unfeeling 
of theig, woes dogo) caeeg ci bao 
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On the Mode of 


WueEn the business of Education, whether conducted'at home 
or at a public seminary, draws towards a'conclusion, the next ob- 
ject that occupies the attention of the parent is the momentous pro- 
cess which she terms the introduction of her dauehter into the 
world. Emancipated from the shackles ‘of instruction, the young wo- 
man is now to’be brought forward to act her part on the public stage 
of life. “And, as though liberty were a gift anattended with temp- 
tations to mexperienced ‘youths as though vivacity, openness of 


ntroducing Young Women into Company. 
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heart, the consciousness of personal accomplishments, and of per= 
sonal beauty, would serve rather to counteract than to aggravate 
these temptations; the change of situation is not unfrequently heighs 
tened by every possible aid of contrast. ee a 

To accustom the mind by degrees to the trials which it must 
learn : to: withstand, yet to shelter it from insidious temptations 
while it is unable to discern and to shun the snare, 18'the first rule 
which wisdom suggests with regard to all trials and temptations 
whatever. To this rule too much attention camot-be paid in the 
mode of introducing a young woman into the common habits: of 
social intercourse. Let her not be distracted in the. years by na= 
ture especially designed for the cultivation of the understanding and 
the acquisition of knowledge, by the turbulence and glare of polite 
amusements. [Let her not be suffered to taste the draught which 


the world offers to’ her, ‘until she has. learned that, if there’ be 


Sweetness on the surface, there is venom deeper ‘in the cup: until 


she has acquired a right judgment and a’ well-directed taste as’ to the 
pursuits and pleasures of life, or, according to the languuage’ of the: 
apostle, has become disposed ‘ to’ approve ‘the things which are 
excellent ;” and is fortified with those principles of Christian tem- 
perance-and rectitude, which may guard her against unsafe indule~ 
ence. Let vanity, and other unwarrantable. springs of action, 
prompt, at all times, to exert their influence on the female charac- 
ter, and at no'time likely to exert an influence more dangerous than 
when a young woman first steps mto public life, be curtailed, as far 
as'may be safely’ practicable, of the powerful assistance of novelty. 
Altogether to preclude that assistance is impossible. But it may 
be disarmed of much of its foree by gradual familiarity. Let that 
gradual familiarity take’ place’ under the superintendence of ‘parents: 
and near relations, and of friends of approved sobriety and. discre- 
tion. Let not the young woman be consigned to some fashionable 
instructress, who, professing at once to add the last polish to edu- 
cation and to introduce the pupil into the best company, will pro= 
bably dismiss her thirsting for admiration ; inflamed with ambition ri 
devoted to dress and amusements ; initiated in the science and the 
habits of gaming; and prepared to deem every thing right and in- 
dispensable, which is or shall be recommended by modish example. 
Let her not be abandoned in her outset in life to the giddiness and 
nustaken kindness of fashionable acquaintanee in the metropolis: 


nor forwarded under their convoy to’ public places: there to be 


Whirled, far from maternal care and’ admonition, in hea 
levity aud folly, into. which, even had maternal care and admoni- 
tion been at hand to protect her, she ought not to have been per- 
mitted to step. At. this very Importaut season, while the mothe 
selects with cautious discrimination, and limits, within narrot 
bounds, both as to time and expence, ‘the scenes of public: re- 
sort and entertainment, to which her youthful charge is suffered 
have access; let her cultivate in the mind of the latter, with ang- 
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ynented solicitude, those principles, dispositions, and habits; which 
may lead her not only cheerfully to acquiesce m the course adopted, 
but even spontaneously and decidedly. to prefer it'to a system. of 
less guarded indulgence. Leta double share of <attentiow be ex- 
erted to preserve and strengthen in her breast a sense of the sinful- 
ness of human nature; of the necessity of constantly looking-up to 
divine support; of the transitory and considerable worth of teni- 
‘poral thmgs compared with eternity ; of the superiority of the peace- 
ful and heartfelt joys, which flow from the discharge of duty and 
the animating hopes of the favour of God, through Christ, over 
‘every other gratification. ‘All these principles are. menaced, when 
fresh inlets of erisnaring pleasures are opened. Let: parental vigi- 
lance and love gently point out to the daughter, on every convenient 
occasion, what is proper or improper in the conduct of the persons 
of her own age; with whom she is in any degree conversant; and 
also the grounds of the approbation or disapprobation expressed. 
Let parental counsel and authority be. prudently. exercised m regu- 
lating the choice of her associates. Aud at the same time that she 
is: habituated to regard distinctions of wealth and rank, as circum- 
stances wholly unconnected with personal worth: let her compa- 
nions be in general neither much above’ her own level, nor much 
below it; lest she should be led to ape the opinions, the expensive- 
‘ness, and the fashionable folliesof persons ima station higher 
than their own; or, ‘in her mtercourse with those. of humbler 
condition, to assume airs of contemptuous and domineering supe- 
riority. Solicitude on the. part of parents, to consult the welfare 
of their child in these points, will probably be attended with a far- 
ther consequence, of no small benefit to themselves; when it per- 
suades them to an increased degree of circumspection as to. the 
visiters whom they encourage at home, and the society which they 
frequent abroad. | ; 
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Ar the age when young women are introduced into general so- 
ciety, the character, even of those who have been ihe best instructed, 
isin a considerable degree unfixed. The full force of temptations, 
as yet known ouly by report, is now to be learned from hazardous 
experience. Right principles, approved, im theory, are, to, be re- 
duced from speculation. into practice. Modes of conduct, wisely 
chosen. and well begun, are to be confirmed by the intluence of ha- 
bit, New scenes are to be witnessed; new opinions to be heard ; 
new examples to be’ observed ; new dangers to, be encountered, 
The result of very few years at this-season of life in almost every 
case powerfully affects, aud in many, cases unequivocally decides, 
the tenor of. its future course, . Unfortunate are those individuals 
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‘are to be’ classed.*-. Their utpleasing effect is-heighter 
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“From the’ aécount “which “Dr. Henry. gives oft Exwlig 


‘variety, and, Timay'add, ‘absurdity in’ dress;-as* their contempo= 


‘the men exceeded the. women ‘ini extravagance and fickleness: | 
‘dress of the period was costly, and in its fashions subject to fre- 
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who, at) this critical petiad, being destitute of the counsel of judi- 


cious friends, or too giddy-to-give it aypatient hearing, or toe opi 
nionated to receive it with kindness, advance unaided to ‘Gear 
and are left blindly to imbibe the maxims, and,imitate. the ‘proceed 
ings, of the thoughtless multitude around them. je toeeuaint hae 
As erroneous opinions and reprehensible proceedings with respect 
to dress and amusements are. frequently occasioned,.or ‘Im. avery 
high degree aggravated, by the habit of imitation: In things which 
in- themselves, and also ijn their attendant circumstances, are.indif- 
ferent, custom is generally the proper guide: and obstinately-to resist 
its authority, with respect to objects in reality of that description, js 
commonly the mark either of weakness or.of. arrogance.  The.ya- 
riations of dress, as in countries highly polished frequeut variations 
will exist, fall within its jurisdiction. And.as long as the prevailing 
modes remain actually indifferent; that is to say, as long as in their 
form they are not tinctured with indelicacy, nor m their costliness 
are incousistent with the station or.the fortune of the wearer, or with 
the spirit of Christian moderation; such a degree of conformity. to 
them, as is sufficient to preclude the appearance of particularity, 1s 
reasonable and becoming. © 6 6 Us Asie i 
- But let not this. reasoning be misapplied. {nthe first place, it 
neither suggests nor) justifies the’ practice of _adopting fashions 
which intrench either ou the principles of decency, oron the:rules.of 
reasonable. frugality and Chnistian ‘simplicity. . Fashions of the for 
mer kind are not unfrequently. introduced by the shameless,. of the 
latter by the profuse ; and both are copied by the vain and incon- 
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siderate. But deliberately to copy-either, is to shew that delicacy, 
the chief grace: of ‘the’ female. character 5. or..that economy, the 


support not merely of ionesty’ alone, but «of generosity; or that 
a conformity to the-temper »whieh .characterises: the: followers of 
Christ, is deemed an object only of: secondary. importanice. To 
copy either inadvertently; denotes .a! want «of: ‘habitual: Jiveliness_ 
of attention to the native dictates of sensibility, or to the sug> 
ak Pinko): dak roe 4 eh ee, RNS PO tee aiemds is °; ‘ 
gestions “of equity’ and! kinduess,° or <to- the revealed willof- God, 
Among the modes of attire’ more’ or Tess inconsistent’ with, femi- 
nine modesty, those which’ studiously:-apé the garb: of the: oth er sex 


: ediby addie | 
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manners and customs at different periods;both séxes amongvour 


aticestors ‘appear to” have’ beet as ‘much’ iattached to“ costa 


raries abroad, and each sek commonly as'miich as thesothet.. From_ 

} a Sy Nady an 8 . Pen eee Fé ee. ae se ce oe 
the two following passages, however, inf ns history; at may beat 
ferred that at one period,’ namely, in the‘reign of Henry'the ei 
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onal circumstances, which very commonly attend them, and are 
designed perhaps to strengthen the resembiance ja masculine air 
and deportment, and masculine habits of ac nd familiarity. 
To those whom higher motives would not deter from exhibiting or 
following so preposterous an example, it may not be ineffectual to 
whisper, that she who conceives that to imitate the habiliments of 
persons of the other sex, is a probable method of captivating the 
beholders, is not a little unfortunate in her conjecture. Let her. 
ask herself, in what manner she would he impressed by the appear- 
ance of a young man studiously approaching in his dress. to the 
model of her own; and she will not be at a loss to esiimate the 
repulsive influence of her accoutrements on those whom she copies. 

In the next place, it is to be observed, that the principies,. 
which recommend such a degree of compliance with established 
fashions of an unobjectionable nature as is sufficient to prevent the 
appearance of particularity, cannot be alleged in defence of those 
persons, whovare solicitous to pursue existing modes through their 
minute ramifications, or who seek to distinguish themselves as the 
introducers or early followers of new. modes. Fickleness, or vanity, 
or ambition, is the motive which encourages such desires; desires 
which afford presumptive evidence of feebleness of intellect, though 
found occasionally to actuate and degrade superior minds. It hap- 
pens, in the embellishment of the person, as in most other in- 
stances, that wayward caprice, anda passion for admiration, deviate. 
into those paths of. folly which lead from the objects. of pursuit,. 


| ——+——We have run 
Through every change that fancy, at the loom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply ;, 

And studious of mutation still, discard: 

A real elegance, a little used, 
For monstrous novelty, and strange disguise. 


So preposterous and fantastic: are the disguises of the human form; - 
which modern fashion. has exhibited, that her votaries, when brought 
together im her. public haunts, have sometimes been found scarcely 

able to refrain from gazing with an eye of ridicule and contempt, | 


quent fluctuations: so costly, that the wardrobes of the nobility in, 
fifty years had increased to twenty. times their former. value; so 
changeable, that the capricious inconstancy of the national dress 
was. quaintly represented by the figure of an Englishman in a 
musing posture, with. sheers in his hand and cloth on his.arm, per- 
plexed amidst a, multiplicity of fashions, and uncertain how to devise 
his garments.” ©“ ‘The attire of females was becoming and decent, 
similar in its fashion to their present. dress, but less subject te 
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dual, by frequency of practice. | A. Ob tat ee 
There are yet other cousequences which attend an immoderate 


_ easily as exterior ornaments occupy the heart, there will: be:rivalst | 
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on each other. And while individually priding themselves on their 
élegance and tagtgsatheyshave very commonly appeared in the eye 
of an indifferent#speetator, to be running a race for the acquisition 
of deformity) (ag ca ee OSU. Gta 
' Thave not scrupled to inculcate the duty of refraining from com= 
pliance with fashions in dress, which would be accompanied with 
a-degree of expence inconsistent with the circumstances of the m= 
dividual. Young women who accustom themselves to: be lavish iw 
matters of personal decoration, easily proceed to think,-that so long: 
as they restrain their expeusiveness within the limits of the resources: 
supplied by their parents and friends, they are not chargeable with 
blame on the subject. If they pay their bills punctually, who is 
entitled to find fault? -Those persons will discern, just cause of 
reprehension, who do not consider the honest payment of bills at 
the custoinary tines as comprising the whole of human duty with! 
regard to the expenditure of money. The demands of justice may 
be silenced : but has benevolence no claims to be satisfied! . Phe 
fact is, that an-unguarded fondness for ornament has been knowin, 
ina multitude of examples, to overpower the native tenderness of: 
the female mind; and to prevent the growth and establishment:of 
dispositions pronounced in the gospel to be indispensably requisite 
to the Christian character. If the purse be generally kept low by 
the demands of millmers, of mantua-makers, of jewellers. andy 
dealers in trinkets, and of others who bear their part in adorn=* 
ing the person; little can be allotted to the applications of chas_ 
rity. But charity requires, in common with other virtues, the 


fostering influence of habit. If the’ custom of devoting an ade= 


quate portion of the income to the relief of distress be long inter= 
mitted, the desire’ of giving relief will gradually be impaired. The 
heart forgets, by disuse, the emotions i which it once delighted, — 
The ear turns from solicitations now become unwelcome... In pro- _ 
portion as the wants and griefs of others are disregarded, the spirit — 
of selfishness strikes deeper and stronger roots in the breast. Let : 
the generous exertions of kindness be tempered with discretion: — 


but let a disposition-to those exertions be encouraged on principles: 


of duty; and confirmed, in proportion to the ability of the indivi- — 


passion for the embellishments of dress. When the mind is fixed _ 
upon objects which derive ‘their chief value from.the food which — 
they. administer to vanity and the love of admiration; ‘the: aversion, — 
which almost every individual of either sex is prone:to feel ‘towards’ 
arival, is-particularly- called: forth: And when objects attamableso 


without number. Hence it isnot very unusual to see neighbouring? | 
young women engaged in a constant state of. ‘petty warfare with — 
each other. "To vie In ostentatiousnéss, in costliness or in elegance’ 
ef apparel i tobe distinguished by novel inventions in the science? 


' 
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of decoration ; to gain the earliest intelligence respecting changes 
of fashion in the metropolis; to detect in’ the,attire of a Juckless 
competitor, traces of a mode which for six'¥ has been obso- 
lete_in high life; these frequently are the points of excellence to 
which the force of female genius is directed. In the mean time, 
while the mask of friendship is worn on the countenance, and the 
language of regard dwells-on the tongue, indifference, disgust, and 
envy, are gradually taking possession of the breast ; until, atlength, 
the unworthy contest, prolonged -for years under confirmed habits 
of dissimulation, by which none of the parties are deceived, ter- 
aninates in the violence of an open rupture. 
The Scriptures have spoken too plainly and too strongly respect- 
ing solicitude about dress, to permit me to quit the subject with- 
out a special reference to their authority, Our Saviour, in one of 
his most solemn discourses, warns his followers against anxiety 
“< wherewithal they should be clothed,” in a mauner particularly 
emphatical, by classing that anxiety with the despicable pursuits 
of those who are studious “ what they shall eat, and what they shall 
drink ;” and by pronouncing all such cares. to. be among the cha- 
racteristical features, by which the heathen were-distinguished and 
disgraced. It ought to he observed, that these admonitions of Christ 
respect men no less than women. St.Paul, in the following pas- 
sage, speaks pointedly concerning female dresss: “ I will, in like 
manner also, thiat women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
-with shame-facedness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array: but, which becometh women professing 
« godliness, with good works.” In another passage, which remains 
to be produced from the New.'Testament, St. Peter also speaks 
expressly of the female sex: and primarily of married women, but 
in terms applicable with equal propriety to, the single: ‘ Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair 
and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel. But let it 
be the hidden man of the heart,” (the inward frame and disposition 
of the mind,) “ in that which is not corruptible; even the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” It would-be too much to assert, on the one hand, that. it 
avas the intention of either of the apostles, in giving these directions, 
to proscribe the use of the particular:kinds of personal ornament 
which he specifies. But on the-other-hand, it. was unquestionably 
the design of both, to prescribe whatever may justly be styled soli- 
citude respecting any kind of personal decoration; and to censure 
those, who, instead of resting; their claim to approbation solely on 
the tempers. of the soul, in any degree should ambitiously seek to be 
moticed and praised for exterior embellishments, as deviating pre- 
cisely in that degree from the simplicity and the purity of Chris- 
tian character. — 9 WEY nels ba iin gst Dich gs MEUM iy sedi . 
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_ ion it may be sufficient to answer by another. If young and 


far as may be practicable, at stated hours, cannot be too strongly» 
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_ To occupy the mind with useful employments, is among’ the 
best methods of guarding it from surrendering itself to dissipatioty 


To occupy it with such employments regularly, is among the best 


methods of leading it to love them. Young wonren sometimes 
coniplain, and more frequently. the complaint is made for them, 
that they have nothing to. do. | Yet few complaints are urged with 
Jess foundation. To’ prescribe to a young person of the female 
sex the precise occupations to which she should devote her time, 18) 
impossible. It would be to attempt to limit, by inapplicable ‘rules, 
duties which must vary according to circumstances which cannot 
previous!) be ascertained» Differences in point of health, of intel- 
ject, of taste, and a thousand nameless particularities of family oc= 
currences and local situation, claim, in each individual case; te 
be taken into. the account. Some general reflections, however, 
may be offered. | : elt BY hai a 
I advert not yet to the occupations which flow from the duties of 
‘matrimonial life. When, to the rational employments open to all 
women, the-entire superintendence of domestic economy is added; 
when parental cares and cuties press forward to assume the high’ 
rank Tu a indther’s breast to which they are entitled ; to complain of. 
the difficulty of finding proper methods of occupying time, woul i: 
be a lamentation which nothing but politeness could: préserve from: 
being received by the auditor with a smile. But in what manner, 
I hear it replied, are they, who are not wives and mothers, to busy_ 
themselves? Even at present young women ‘im general, notwithe? 
standing all their efforts. to quicken and enliven the slow=paced: 
hours, appear, if we may judge from their ‘countenances and their © 
language, not unfrequently to feel themselves. unsuccessful. pi 
dress then, and the affairs and employments. which you class | 
lectively uncer the head of dissipation, are not to be allowed to fill — 
s0 large a space m the course of female life as they now overspread3 
and your desire extremely to curtail them in the exercise of this 
branch of their established prerogative is by no means equivocal; 
how are well-bred women to support themselves in the single state. | 
through the dismal vacuity that seems to await them? ‘This ques+ . 


well- | 
bre women are not accustomed, in their single state, regularly tal: 
assiga a large proportion of their hours to serious and instructivé 
occupations ; what prospect, what hope is there, that, when mar-_— 


ried, they will assume habits to which they ‘have ever bee 
strangers, and exchange idleness and volatility for steadiness and 
exertion. — . eel Wh, hay Sa 


‘To every woman, whether single or married, the habit of regué 


larly allotting to improving books a portion of each day, rat | 


| 
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recomniended. I use the term ¢mproving in a large sense ; as com- 
prehending all writings which* may contribute ‘toy her virtue, her 
usefulness, her instruction, and her mnocent satisfaction; to 
her happiness in this world and in the ‘next. She who believes 
that she is to survive in another’ state of being through eter- 
nity, and is duly impressed by the’awful conviction, will fix day by 
day her most serious thoughts ‘on the inheritance to which she ag- 
pires. Where her treasure is, there’willb<her heart be also. She 
will not be seduced from an habitual study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of other works calculated to imprint on her bosom the com- 
paratively small importance of the pains’and. pleasures of this pe- 
riod of existence ; and to fill-her with that knowledge, and inspire 
her with those views and dispositions, which may lead her to delight 
in the present service of her’Maker, and enable her to rejoice'in the. 
contemplation of futurity.© With the time allotted to the regular. 
perusal of the word of God, fand: of performances which inculcate 
the principles and enforce and illustrate the'rules of Christian duty, 
no other kind of reading ought to be permitted to interfere. At 
other parts of the day’ let: history, let biography, let poetry, or 
some of the various branches of elegant:and profitable knowledge, 
pay their tribute of instruction'and amusement, ° But let her studies 
be confined within the’strictest lmiits- of purity. © Let whatever she 
peruses in her. most’ private hours'be such as she'needs not be 
ashamed of reading aloud to those whose good: opinion she is most 
anxious to deserve. Let -her:nemember that there:is an alltseeing 
eye; which is ever fixed upon’her, even ‘in’ her closest retirement. 
Let‘her not indulge«herself im‘ the frequent’ perusal of writings, 
however ‘interesting in ‘their nature, however eminent in a literary 
point of view, which areclikely:to inflame pride, and to inspire false 
notions of generosity, °of ‘feeling, of-spirit, or of’ any other quality - 
Jeémed to contributeto excellence of character.’ ‘Such unbappily 
are the effects to be apprehended ‘from’ the works even of several 
of our distinguished writers,: in»prose or in verse. © And let her ac=- 
custom: herself regularly to ‘bring the sentiments which she reads, - 
aud the conduct’ which is*described in térms, more or less strong, 
of applause «and recommendation, tothe test of Christian princi- | 
ples. © In ‘proportion’as' this practice is’ pursued or neglected, 
reading will be profitable or pernicious. AB bNib 
-'There‘ts one speciesof writings which obtains from:a consider- 
able proportion*of the female sex a reception much more favoura- 
ble‘than is: accorded to ‘other kinds of composition more worthy of 
encouragement. Itis scarcely necessary to add the name of ‘iovels 
and romances. Works of-this nature not: unfrequently deserve the 
praise of)ingenuity of plan and contrivance, of accurate and well 
supported discrimination of character, and of force and elegance of 
language. Some of them have professedly been composed with a 
desigito favour the interests of morality.” And among: those 
which are deemed 'to have onthéwholea moral. tendency, a very 
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few perhaps might be selected, which are not liable to the disgrace~ 
ful charge of being occasionally contaminated by. incidents and 
passages unfit t0 be presented to the reader. This charge, howe 
ever, may so very generally be alleged with justice, that even.of.the 
novels which possess high and. established reputation, by far. the 
greater number. is totally improper, in consequence of such ad- 
mixture, to be perused by the eye of delicacy...) 
To indulge in a practice of reading novels is, in several other 
particulars, liable to produce mischievous effects. Such compo- 
sitions are, to.most persons, extremely engaging. ‘That story must be 
singularly barren, or wretchedly told, of which, after having heard 
the beginning, we desire not to know the end.. I'S the pleasure of | 
learning the ultimate fortunes of the heroes and heroines of the tale, 
the novel commonly adds, in a greater or, in a less degree, that 
which arises from animated description, from lively dialogue, or 
from interesting sentiment. Hence the perusal of one publication 
of this class leads, with much more frequency than is the case with 
respect to works of other kinds, (except perhaps of dramatic wri- 
ungs, to which most of the present remarks may be transferred) to the 
speedy perusal of another. Thusa habit is formed, at first of limited 
indulgence, but that is continually found more formidable and more 
encroaching. The appetite becomes too keen to be denied ; and ~ 
in proportion as it is more urgent, grows less nice and select im its 
fare. What would formerly have given offence, now gives none, 
The palate is vitiated or made dull. The produce of the book-. 
club, and the contents of the circulating library, are. devoured 
with indiscriminate and_ insatiable avidity. Hence the mind is se-. 
cretly corrupted. Let it be observed too, that im exact correspon= 
dence with the increase of a passion for reading novels, am aversion — 
to reading of a more improving nature will gather strength.» Even 
in the class of novels least objectionable in point of delicacy, false - 
sentiment unfitting the mind for sober life, applause and censure | 
distributed amiss, morality estimated by.an erroneous standard, and — 
the capricious laws and empty. sanctions of honour set up in the — 
place of religion, are the lessons usually presented. There is, yet 
another consequence too important to be overlooked. .'The catas- 
trophe and the incidents of these fictitious narratives commonly turn 
on the vicissitudes and effects of a passion the most powerful. of all 
those which agitate the human heart. Hence the study of them * 
frequently creates a susceptibily of impression, and a premature — 
warmth of tender emotions, which, not to speak of other-possible — 
effects, have been known to betray young. women into a.sudden — 
attachment to persons unworthy of their affection, and thus to hurry — 
them into marriages terminating in unhappiness. ieee 
In addition to the regular habit of useful reading, the custom of 
committing to the memory select and ample portions of poetic come . 
positions, not for the purpose of ostentatiously .quoting them im _ 
mixed company, but for the sake of private improvement, deserves, 
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in consequence of its beneficial tendency, to be mentioned with a 
very high degree of praise. ‘The mind is thus stored with a lasting 
treasure of sentiments and ideas, combined by writers of transcen- 

dent genius anid vigorous imagination ; clothed in appropriate, ner- 

vous, and glowing language ; and impressed by the powers of ca- 
dence and harmony. Let the poetry, however, be well chosen. 
Let it be such as elevates the heart with the ardour of devotion ; 

adds energy and grace to the precepts of morality; kindles benevo- 
lence by pathetic narrative and reflection; enters with accurate and 
lively description into the varieties of character ; or presents vivid 
pictures of the grand and beautiful features which characterise the 
scenery of nature. Such are, in general; the works of Milton, of 
Thomson, of Gray, of Mason, of Beattie, and of Cowper. Itis 
thus that the beauty and grandeur of nature will be contemplated 
with new pleasure. -It is thus that taste will be called forth, exer- 
cised, and corrected. Itis thus that judgment will be strengthened, 
virtuous emotions cherished, piety animated and exalted. At all 
times, and wider every circunistance, the heart, penetrated with 
religion, will delight itself in the recollection of passages, which 
display the perfections of that Bemg on whom it trusts, and the 
glorious hopes to’ the accomplishment -of which it humbly looks 
forward. When affliction weighs down the spirits, or sickness the’ 
strength ; it is then that the cheering influence of that recollection 
will be doubly felt. When old age, disabling the sufferer from 
the frequent use of books, obliges the mind to turn inward upon 
itself ; the memory, long retentive, even in its decay, of the acqui- 
sitions which it had attained and valued im its early vigour, still 
suggests the lines which have again and again diffused rapture 
through the bosom of health, and are yet capable of overspreading 
the hours of decrepitude and the couch of pain with consolation. 
If these benefits, these comforts, flow from recollected compositions 
ef man; how much greater may be expected from portions of the 
word of God deeply imprinted on the mind. 

But it is not from books alone that a considerate young woman 
is to seek her improvement and her gratifications. The discharge 
of relative duties, and the exercise of benevolence, form additional 
sources of activity and enjoyment. "To give delight in the affec- 
tionate intercourse of domestic society; to relieve a parent in 
the superintendence of family affairs ; to smooth the bed of sick- 
ness, and cheer the decline of age; to examine into the wants and 
distresses of the female inhabitants of the neighbourhood; to pro- 
mote useful institutions for the comfort of mothers, and for the 
instruction of children; and to give to those institutions that de- 
gree of attention, which, without requiring either much time or 
much personal trouble, will facilitate their establishment and ex- 
tend their usefulness ; these are employments congenial to female 
sympathy; employments in the precise line of female duty; em- 
ployments which, so far/as the lot of human life allows, confer 
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‘genuine and: lasting’ kindnesses:on. those- whom they: are designed 
to benefit; and-never fail, when : pursued, from:-conscientious -mo= 
tives, to. méliorate the. heart: ‘of-her, who is. engaged ‘in. them. ys: > 

. In pointing out that. which ought be: done, -let justice: pee ren=: . 

ered to that-which‘has been done... In the discharge, of the domes~ 
tic offices of ‘kindness, -and in the.exercise of charitable. and friendly, 
regard to “the neighbouring..poor, women in -general..are, exem= 
_plary. In’, the: latter branch of. Christian: virtue, ..anj, accession; 
of energy has been witnessed,within a few. years... ~ Many. ladies? 
have: shewn, -and still; continue to, shew,. their. earnest . solicitude. 
for the welfare of .the. wretched: and.the ignorant, | by. spontane- 
, ously establishing schools. of .industr y and of, religious: instruction :. 
_and witha still more beneficial warmth, of benevolence, have. taken’ 
the: regular inspection of them upon. themselves... May. they. sted- 
fastly | persevere, and. be imitated. by numbers! ... : 
_ Among, the employments. of. time, which, though meta with, 
‘due, attention by maay young women, are; more or less. neglected, 
by a.considerable proportion, moderate exercise in. the open. air 
claims to. be; noticed, . Sedentary: confinement in. hot. ‘apartments, 
on the one hand, and public diversions frequented on the other,, 
in; buildings still more. crowded and stifling, are often. permitted sO. 
‘to occupy the time as by degrees even to wear away. the relish, 
for. the.;freshness of a pure atmosphere, for. the beauties and, 
‘amusements of the garden, and for, those. “,rural, sights, and. rural 
‘sounds,’ which delight the mind unsubdued - by, idleness, folly: 
.or,,vice.... Enfeebled. health, a capricious | temper, low, and irn- 
table spirits, and the loss. of many pure and continually _ re=: 
curring,.enjoyments, are among. the , CONSEAH ENE of, such mis~’ 
conduct.. 19h 

But though books oan their reasonable. portion a the pe 
though. health has been consulted, though the immediate demands: 
of duty..bave been. fulfilled, Ae) the dictates of. benevolence, 
obeyed, there will yet be hours remaining unoccupied ;, ‘hours for 
which .no.specific employment | has. yet. been, provided. For such. 
-hours.it is not the intention of these pages. to. prescribe any specific: 
employment... What if some space be assigned to. the useful andy 
elegant arts of female industry. A well regulated life will never, 
know) a vacuum sufficient to require a large share of. aos 
to. be sought abroad to fill ite a's 2 ie 
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Economy is so important a part of a woman’s svat’ oa 
necessary to. her own happiness, and. so essential to her. perform 
properly the duties.of a wife, and of a. mother, that it ought to 
have the precedence of all other accomplishments, and to take j 18. 
rank next to the first duties of life. Xet this is too Bh ce neglect 
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ja a young woman’s education ; and she is sent from the house of 
her father to govern a family, without that knowledge which is ne~ 
cessary to qualify her for it: this is the source of much inconveni- 
ence, and may be attended with unpleasant consequences. ‘The 
husband’s opinion of his wife’s incapacity for domestic affairs, may 
be fixed too strongly to suffer him ever to: think justly of her gra- 
dual improvements. A woman, whateyer other qualifications or 
accomplishments she may possess, who does not understand do- 
mestic economy, is a very improper person to make a wife of, 

Young women should endéavour, m early life, to Jay in a store of 
knowledge on this subject, even before they are called to the prac- 
tice of it. ‘They should daily chserye what passes before them ; 
they should consult prudent and experienced mistresses of families, 
and to enter ina book every new piece of intelligence you acquire} 
you may afterwards compare these with more mature observations, 
and you can make additions and corrections as you see occasion, 

The first and greatest point in domestic economy, is to lay out 
your general plan of living in a just proportion to yourincome. If 
you would enjoy real comfort in the management of your affairs, 
you should lay your plan considerably within your income, either 
to prepare for contingencies, or to increase your funds of charity, 

which are in fact the true funds of pleasure. 7 

In order to settle your plan, it will be necessary to make a pretty 
exact calculation, and if from this time you accustom yourselves to 
take an account of all the little expences intrusted to you, you will 
soon grow expert and ready at them, and be able to guess very 
nearly, where certainty cannot be attained. 

- Regularity ia payments and accounts is essential to economy. 
You should also endeavour to acquire skill in purchasing: and in 
order to this, attend to the prices of things, and take every proper 
opportunity of learning the real value of every thing, as well as the 


marks whereby you are to distinguish the good and the bad. 
In your table and diess, and in all other things, aim at propriety 
and neatness, avoiding all extravagancies. It is impossible to enter. 
into all the minutia of the table ; but good sense, and observation of 
the best models, must form your taste, and a due regard. to your 
circumstances must restrain it. 
~ Needle-work is generally considered as a part of good house- 
| wifery.° Many young women make almost every thing they wear ; 
by which they can make a respectable appearance at a small ex- 
pence. Absolute idleness is inexcusable in a woman, and_renders 
her contemptible. ‘The needle is, or ought to be, always at hand 
for those intervals in which she camot be otherwise employed. 
Early rising, and a proper disposing of time, are essential to eco+ 
nomy. The necessary orders, and an examination into household 
affairs, should be dispatched early in the day. If any thing that ia 
necessary be deferred, you may afterwards, by company oF unforeseen 
avoeations, forget or neglect to do it. "There is a strange aversion 
, 2 iS 
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many, and particularly in youth, to regularity and punctuality. Be 
assured it is of more consequence than you can conceive, to get the 
better of ‘this procrastinating spirit,’ and to’ acquire early habits of 
constancy and order, even in the most trifling matters. © Me 
» The neatness and order of your house and furniture,’ is a part of 
economy which will greatly affect your appearance and: character. 
The decent order of the house should be designed to’ promote the 
convenience and happiness ‘of those who are in ‘it, whether as do-: 
mestics or as ouests. atid | | ESR RR AR ERED 
\ The chief end to be proposed in cultivating ‘the ‘understanding 
of women, is to qualify them for the’ practical purposes of life, 
Their knowledge is not! often, like the learning of men,’ to be re- 
produced in some literary compositioii) noi ever in’ any learned 
profession ; but itis to come into conduct. A’ woman learns, that 
she may act. Sheis to réad the best books, not so much to enable 
her to'talk’ of them, as to'bring’ the improvement which they fur- 
nish, to the rectification of her principles, andthe formation of her 
habits. The great uses of study to’a female are to enable her to‘re- 
gulate her own mind, and to be instrumental to the good of others. 
That kind of knowledge which is rather fitted for home consump- 
tion than for foreign exportation, is peculiarly adapted to women. 
‘The opinion of the great Dr. Johnson was, “ that awoman cannot 
have too much arithmetic.” It is a solid, practical acquirement, in 
which there is much-use, and little display ; it is a quiet, sober kind 
of knowledge, which she ‘acquires for herself and her family, and 
Hot forthe world weed ort eaitot gontw gp gti 

* A woman of good sense’ will never forget, that while the greater 
part of her proper duties are’ suchas’ the ‘most: moderately gifted _ 
may fulfil with credit (since Providence neve makes that! toibe | 
very difficult, which is generally necessary,) yet that the most highly — 
endowed are bound to fulfil them: and Jet her'remember, that tlie 
humblest of these» offices, performed’ on’ Christian principles, are 
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wholesome for the:minds evenof the most enlightened, as they tend 


to the casting down those high imaginations, which women of gee 
nius are too much tempted'to indulge: 6-9!) 4 90) oe ote Te age 
For instance, women whose natural vanity has been aggravated — 
by a false education, may look down on economy as a ‘vulgar at- 
tainment, unworthy of the attention of her cultivated intellect 3; butit 
4s'the ‘false’ estimate of a shallow mind) Economy, suchas Lwvould — 
mculcate, aud whieh every woman, in every station of life, is‘called 
to practise, is: not merely the petty detail’ of small daily expences, _ 
the shabby curtailments ‘and istinted parsimony of ‘a littke smind, — 
operating on little things; but it is the exercise of a sound judg- — 
ment‘exerted in the comprehensive outline of order, ‘of’ arrange- 
ment, of distribution ; of regulations by which alone well-coverned _ 
families, great’ and small, rich and * poor, » subsist.) She who — 
has the best reoulated: mind will; other things being’ equal, ha 
the’best. regulated family.» |As in the: superintendance of the-un 
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verse, wisdom is seen in its effects }.and-as ‘in the visible works’ 
of Providence, that which: goeson with. such beautiful regularity, 
is the result not of chance, but of design;.so, that management 
which seenis the most easy, is commonly, the consequence of the 
best concerted plan; and. a well-concerted ‘plan is seldom the ofi- 
spring of an ordinary mind... A sound economy 1s a sound under-' 
standing brought mto action): it, is fcalculation, realized satay the’. 
doctrine of proportion reduced, to practice 5 it is foreseeing conse~ 
quences, and guarding against them; it is expecting contingencies,’ 
and being prepared for.them, |The difference is, ‘that of a narrow’ 
nrinded vulgar. economist, the details,are continually present; she 
is overwhelmed by their weight, and is perpetually bespeaking your 
pity for her labours, and your praise for her exertions ; she is afraid. 
you will not:see how sheis harassed. Little wants and trivial ope+ 
rations eneross her whole, soul: while a woman of sense, having’ 
provided for their probable recurrence, guards against the inconve- 
niencies, without being disconcerted by the casual obstructions’ 
whicli theyoffer to her general scheme. hn 
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Tuts is an affection of the mind, compounded of! desire, es- 
teem, and benevolence, which forms the bond of attachment and 
union between inxlividuals of the different sexes. and makes them! 
feel, in the society of each other, a species of happiness which they 
experience no where else. ra ae ee pry Ge NY 4 
It isa maxim laid down among females, and’a very prudent one 
it is, that love is not to begin on their part, but is entirely to be 
the consequence of an attachment of the other sex to them. 5 

As nature has not given you that unlimited range ia your choice 
which the men enjoy, she has. wisely and benevolently assigned to 
you a greater flexibility of taste on this subject. Some agreeable 
qualities recommend: a‘ young man to your common good liking and 
friendship. In the course of his acquaintance, he contracts an 
attachment to you.» When you perceive it, it excites your gratitude, 
this gratitude rises into a preference, and this preference perhaps 
at last advances to some degree of attachment, especially if it meets 
with crosses and difficulties ; for these, anda state of suspense, are 
very great incitements to attachment, and are the food of love in 
both sexes. , i EE Ty PARA 

The effects of love among men are diversified by their different 
tempers. An artful man may counterfeit every one of them, so as 
easily toimpose on a young maid of an open, generous, and feeling 
heart, if she is not extremely on her guard. ‘The finest parts of 
such a girl may not always prove sufficient for her security. 'The 
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dark and crooked path’ off cunning are ‘unsearchable: and inconceiv«: 
able to an honourable and elevated mind, . ohio 
». The following are, the most genuine effects:of:an-honourable 

passion among anen,| and:the-most' difficult to: counterfeit, A young: 
man of delicagy often betrays, his passion by: his too great anxiety tov 
conceal. it,,.especially af:-he has little hopes of success.» True Jove: 


renders aman not,ohly respectful! but taniid, in his, behaviour tothe: 
woman he loves. "To conceal the awe which he feels, he may 


sometimes aflect pleasantry, -butit sits awkwardly. on: him, and he 
quickly relapses, into, seriousnéss., “He magnifies all sher. real pers; 
fections in. his. amagmation,.and. is either blind to ‘her failings, or» 
conyerts them into beautiesioxs) ecion ieruegs od oyooe ytew abode 
His heart and his. character will be improved in every-respect: by 
his attachment... His. manners. will become: more. gentle, and his: 
conversation. more, agreeable; but ‘diffideiice and embarrassment 
will always make him appear:to disadvantage in the company. of they 
object. of his affections. SOO Teds javier oneitione eames 
__» When you observe these marks in.a young man’s behaviour, you 
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must reflect seriously what you.are:to do. If his attachment is’ 


agreeable to you, if you:feel.a partiality for him, you would do» 
well not to discover to him the full-extent of your love... Your re- 
ceiving his addresses sliews your preference, which is all, at that: 


time, he is-entitled to;knows. If -he has delicacy; -he will:ask for no: 


stronger proof of your affection, for your sake; if he has sense, he 
he will not ask it, for his OW Bessigccuchrattes ; 
f you see evident proofs of a young man’s attachment, and are 


determined to, shut your heart: against him;.as you ever hope to be 


used with generosity by the person who shall engage your heart, 
treat him honourably, and humanely. (Do .not' suffer. him todinger 
in. a state of miserable,suspense;,but be anxious to let him kiew: 
your. sentiments concerning hime ogo.) ig viel ac 

_ Beware of acting the part of a coquelte. 


. 8 .?-¥# . 
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_ There is one case ptr 


haps, and but one,,where a young womanimay do it justifiably, to 


the utmost verge which, her.conscience. will .allow. ~ tis where ‘a 


young man, purposely, declines.to pay. his,addresses till such time as» 
he thinks himself perfectly sure of her consent. This at; bottom: is! 


intended to, force a,woman to.give up the. undoubted privilege of 
her sex, the. privilege of refusmg; it 1s intended to forceshertolend: 


plain herself,..in. eifect;, before. he. himself designs: to do ity-and: - 


by, this.means,to oblige her.to, violate. the. modesty, and) delicacy). af 


her sex,, and,to invert, the clearest.order. of naturebio ions: to yale 


_Itis of great importance to, distinguish whether a) young) main 
who has,.the appearance of being your lover, delays to! speak: exs! 
plicitly, , from, the. motive above mentioned, or from: a: diffidence’ 
inseparable. from. trueattachment.. In the.one case you can hardly use~ 


him too ill, inthe other you ought, to treat_him with great kindwess¢: 


and the greatest. kinduess you, can, show him, if you are deter 
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mined not to listen to-/his addresses, is to let him know it ds sdon as 
possible, — | _ a dbaias bolevele bas viderqcod 16.08 » 
It appears necessary to be more ‘particular on the subject of 
courtship, because it may ‘and does:comimonly take place at an 
early period of life, when young: women have but little experience 
or knowledge of »the world) when their passions are warm, and. 
their judgment not ‘arrived:at ‘such. full ‘maturity as to be able to’ 
correctthem. = 6 &. aff) [saonda.o Lc 
«It is very desirable that’ every female should possess such princiv 
ples of honour and» generosity as will render her incapable of de- 
ceiving, and at: the same time:to! possess that acute discernment’ 
which may secure her against being deceived, te BL VIS 0 


~olt is a generally received opmion, founded im fact, that females 
may attain a superior degree of happiness in a mattted ‘stale to 
what they can possibly find im the other. © What a forlorn and un’ 
protected situation is that of an old maid? | What chagria atid pees’ 
vishness are apt to infect their tempers ; and how great’is the’ diffi’ 
culty of making a transition, witly dignity and cheerfuliiess, from 
the period of youth and beaaty,: admiration and! respect, into the 
calm, silent, unnoticed retreat of declimng: years! >: ORS TR 

A mairied state, if entered mto. from proper motives ‘of ‘ésteent’ 
and affection, is certainly the: happiest, will make you ‘most! ree’ 
spectable in the world, and the most useful members of society. 


sas CONSIDERATIONS before MARRIAGE,’ pipe 


» Ir will be proper before the duties of a married woman are par- 
ticularised, to be explicit concerning some points, on attention 
to which, the probability of happiness in matrinyonial life radically’ 

~The prospect of passing: a single month with an acquaintance,’ 
whose society we' know tobe unpleasing, is a prospect from which 
every mind recoils. Were the time of intercourse antecedently_ 
fixed to extend to a year, or to a longer period, eur repugnance 
would-be proportionally great. Were the term to reach to the 
death of one of the ‘parties, the evil would appear in foresight 
| soarcely to be endured. But farther 5 let it be supposed, not only’ 
| thatthe parties were to be bound during their joint Jives’to: the so- 
ciety of each other;* but that in all circumstances ‘theif interests 
| were to be inseparably blended together. | And, in the next place, 

Jet italso be supposed that the two parties were not to engage in- 
| this association on terms of complete equality ; but that one of them 
was necessarily to be placed, as to various particulars, in a state of 
| subordination to the other.» What caution would be requisite in 
| eachof the parties, what especial caution would be requisite in the 
| party destined to subordination, antecedently to such an engnge~ 
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ment! How diversified, how. strict, how. persevering should/ be. 
the inquiries of each respecting the other ; .and, especially of the, 
latter: respecting the former? Unless the dispositions, the. temper, 
the habits, the genuine character, and inmost principles, were mi 
tually known; what rational hope, -what : tolerable chance of hap-) 
piness could subsist? And if happiness. should not be the lot of the: 
two associates, would not their disquietudes be proportionate to- 
the closeness of their union? Let. this reasoning bai couraaebi to. 
thecase of marriages.) HPO ERO A 

. Whether marriage establishes between the a a and: thes sailek 
a perfect equality of rights, or conveys to the former a-certain, de-} 
gree of superiority over the latter, is a point not left among Chris 
tians to be decided by speculative arguments. | The? intimationof | 
the divine will, communicated to the first woman immediately. after? 
the fall, is corroborated by various mjunctions. celivered» in: the: 
New. "Testament,. “ Let the wife see that she reverence her huss| 
band.”—“ Wives, submit’ yourselves, unto your own husbands. as. 
‘unto the Lord; for the husband is the head of the wife, even as! 
Christ is the head. of the church ;—therefore as the church is isub-\ 
ject unto Christ, -so let the Wines Belo their own husbands in every: | 
thing.” The command in the second of ‘these passages is-so/ex- 
plicit, and illustrated by:a-comparison so impr essive, that itis need= 
less to recite other ‘texts ofa similar import. ' Theobedience;: 
however, which is here enjoined by, the apostle, 1s not. unlimited. 
obedience. Were a husband.presumptuously to.. require. his wife 
.to infringe the property or other rights of a third person, or to 
transgress any. other of. the divine lawss she would, be: bound toy 
obey God rather than man, 

It is reasonable, therefore, and it is also acnformahie thithest from , 
Seale mode of..conveying moral directions -which is adopted i in. the. 
Scriptures, to understand his strong declaration concerning.the au+ 
thority of a liusband as limited by restrictions and exceptions, cor 
responding” to those with which his. equally strong declarations, 
concerning the authority of parents and of masters, are manifestly to. 
he under stood. But though in cases suchas have been supposed, the 
duty of female obedience i is suspended, it is supendedin these! only. 
She who is commanded. to“ be. subject to her, head, the husband, .as_ 
the church is subject to Christ, its head,’ ’ cannotreasonalily doubt that : 
under all other circumstances. faithfal and iatiea obedience sia 
branch of her connubial duty. » 4a op 20g Leen. 

A branch of -duaty in its. nature. 50. important and so extensivey: : 
ought to be considered -antecedently to marriage with religious ser ~ 
pulousness. And while the obligation is acknowledged, Tet notit : 
ends for which it is imposed be misconceived. Let not prideor ige 
norance. be: or a moment permitted to suggest, that the’Father. ofthe | 
universe, in allotting obedience to the wife,: has displayed. a.pare: 
tial regard to the. welfare and comfort of the. husband. Eterna. 
wisdom, incapable of error and of caprice, has inthis nispenenaam 
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consulted her happiness no less than that of her associate. You 
admit that it was’ desirable to’ prevent or'to lessen the bickerings; 
the conflicts, the pertinacious contrariety ‘of plans and projects, 
which, ina state so imperfect and sinful as human nature is, would 
perpetually arise and involve families in unceasing confusion, were 
each party free from any obligation to acquiesce in the decision of 
the other. “By what method then, were we to consult the dictates 
of unbiassed ‘judgment, should we deem the object most’ likely to 
be attamed? Undoubtedly by the method which Providence has 
adopted; by assigning to one of the partners im marriage a fixed 
pre-enimence over the other. If'this point be once conceded, there 
caiinot be room for much ‘hesitation as to the only remaining ques- 
tion: ‘To which of the two parties would it be wisest and best that 
the pre-eminence should’be assigned? It is on man that the bur- 
den of the most laborious offices in life, of those offices which re- 
quire the greatest exertions, the deepest reflection, and the most. 
coniprehensive judement, is devolved. | Man, that he may be qua- 
lified for the discharge of these offices, has been’ furnished by his 
Creator with powers of investigation and of foresicht ‘ina some- 
what larger measure than the other sex, who have’been recompensed 
by an ample share of mental endowments of a different kind. It 
seems therefore an appointment both reasonable in its nature, and 
most conducive to the happiness, not only of the man himself,’ but 
of his wife, of his children, and of all: his connections, ‘that “he 
should be the person to whom the superiority should be committed. 
But Heaverhas not left the wife destitute or neglected. Security is 

provided for her im various ways against an arbitrary’ and tyrannical 
exercise of power on the part of the husband.’ “Some limitations to 
which his authority 1s subjected have already been noticed.” These, 
if he deserve the name of ‘a Christian, he well kiiows. He knows 
too, that if he be entrusted ‘with power, he acts wnder a propor- 
tionate responsibility ; that’ he acts under the all-seeing eye of his 
future Judge. And if the Scriptures are on thé one hand express 
in enjoinmg obedience on the wife ;' they are no less explicit on the 
other in reminding the husband of the inildness, the conciliating 
forbearance, the lively and never-failing tenderness of ‘affection; 
which every branch of his behaviour towards his partner ought 
to display; and of the readiness with which he ought’ to’ make 
| large’ sacrifices of personal inclination, ease, and interest, when 
| essential to her permanent welfare.“ Husbands, ‘love your 
| wives, and be not bitter against them.”——“ Ye husbands, dwell with 

your wives according to knowledge: giving honour unto the wife; 
asiunto the weaker vessel.” —“ Husbands, love your wives, as Christ. 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it.” Ifa woman marry 
a person without having sufficient reason to be satisfied, from actual 
knowledge of..his character, that ‘the commands of Scri pture wiil 
decide his general conduct ; her subsequent’ unhappiness must fairly 
belattributed td: herself. pio wad a dow Qader Yoon - 
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The foundation of the greater portion of the unhappiness which 
clouds matrimonial life, 1s to be sought in the unconeern so preva- 
lent in the world ag to those radical principles on which character, 
and the permanence of character, depend,—the principles of reli+ 
gion, Popular language indicates the state of popular opinion. If 
an union about to take place, or recently contracted, between two 
young persons, be mentioued m conversation ; the first question which 
we hear asked concerning it is, whether it be @ good match.’ The 
very countenance and voice of the inquirer, and of the answerer, 
the terms of the answer returned, and the observations, ‘whether 
expressive of satisfaction or of regret, which fall from'the lips of 
the company present in the circle, all concur to shew what, incom> 
non estimation, is meant by being well married, If a young wo- 
man be deseribed as thus married, the terms imply, that she is 
united to a man whose station and fortune are such, when compa- 
red with her own or those of her parents, that in point of precedence, 
in point of command of finery and of money, she is, more or less, 
a gainer by the bargain. In high life they imply, that she will now 
possess the enviable advantages of taking place of other ladies in’ 
the neighbourhood ; of decking herself out with jewels and laces 
of inhabiting splendid’ apartments ; rolling in handsome carriages ; 
gazing on numerous servants in gaudy liveries; and of repairing to 
London, and other fashionable scenes of resort, all in a degree 
somewhat ‘higher than that in which a calculating broker, after 
poring on her pedigree, summing up her property in hand, and 
computing, at the market price, every item which is contingent or 
in reversion, would have pronounced her entitled to.. A few slight 
and obvious alterations would adapt the picture to the middle 
classes of society, But what do the terms imply as to the character 
of the man selected to be her husband? Probably nothing. His 
character is a matter which seldom enters into the consideration of 
the persons who use them; unless, at length, itappears in the shape — 
of au after-thought, or is awkwardly hitched into their remarksfor 
the sake of decorum. If the terms imply any thing on this point, 
they mean no more than that he is not notoriously and seandalously. 
addicted to vice, He may be coyetous, he may be proud, he may 
be ambitious, he may be malignant, he may be devoid of Christian 
principles, practice, and belief; or, to say the very least, jt may 
be totally unknown whether he does not fall, in every particular, 
under this description; and yet, in the language and in the opinion 
of the generality of both sexes, the match is excellent. In the same 
manner a diminution of power as to the supposed advantages already 
enumerated, though counterpoised with the acquisition of a com 
panion eminent for his virtues, is supposed to constitute a bad matebs 
and is universally lamented in polite meetings with real or affected 
concern, Thegood or bad fortune of @ young man in the choice 
of a wife is estimated according to the same rules. ! an 

- From those who contract marriages, either chiefly, or in a eon 
| ) 3° 
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siderable degree, through .motiyes of interest or, of, ambition, it 
would, be folly. to, expect, previous. solicitude,, respecting piety, of, 
heart. And jit would equally be folly to. -expect,that. such marriages, 
howeyer they. may answer the.. purposes, of interest or of ambition, 
should terminate. otherwise than in. wretchedness..,.. W ealth may be., 
secured; rank may, be obtained : but if. wealth and rank are to be. 
main. ingredients in the cup.ot. matrimonial: felicity, the pure and. 
sweet wie, will be exhausted, at. once, and nothing, remain but. bitter. 
and corrosive. dregs... 

Among various absurd and. Shoes Teginne W tacks young wo- 
men, were ‘accustomed i in the last.age:to learn from, dramatic repre-, 
sentations,. one, of the most absurd. and. mischievous was. this; that. 
a _man.of,vicious ‘character was very easily reformed 3. and that he. 
was. particularly. likely, when once teformed, to make a. desirable. 
and exemplary husband. At the conclusion. of almost every comedy,. 
the hero of the piece, signalized throughout its, progress, by quali-, 
ties and conduct radically incompatible with the existence. of. matri-: 
monial happiness, was introduced upon the stage as having experienc-. 
eda sudden change of heart, and become. a convert, as by a miracle,, 
to the ways of virtue and religion. 

Let the female sex, be assured, ‘that ‘Whenever ‘on the stage of 
real life an irreligious and immoral young man is suddenly. found, 
on the eve of matrimony, to change his. external conduct, cand. to 
recommend. himself by professions of a determination; to ‘amend ; a 
the. ‘probability that the change i is adopted, asin the theatre, for the, 
sake of form and convenience, and that it will not be durable. after. 
the purposes of form:and convenience” ‘shall have been, auswered by 
ity, is one of those which approach the nearest to certainty. ‘ii 

‘The truths which have been inculcated as furnishing the. ‘only, 
foundation for rational. hopes of happiness: i Marriage. are e such as. 
ought to be established in the, mind,, while the. affections. are. yet: 
unengaged.. When the heart .has received an impression, reason, 
acts feebly or. treacherously. Bat let. not the recent. impression. be 
permitted. to sink deeper, ere ‘the habitual principles. and conduct of. 
him who. has made it shall have. been ascertained. . ‘On these. points, 
in particular, » pots. which a young, woman, cannot herself poss ess. 
adequate, means of investigating, let the advice and inquiries. Of vir-. 
tuous relatives be solicited. Let not their opinions, though ‘the. 
punport of them should prove unacceptable, be, undervalued 5 nor. 
their -remonstrances, if they should remonstrate, be construed . as 
unkindness. Let at be remembered, that, although. parental au- 
thority . can never be justified in constraining, a daughter to’ marry. 
against, her will; there are many cases in which, it may ‘with re: gon 
refuse 1 its assent to her wishes, and few 1 in which it nay ‘not be j ‘jus. 
tified in requiring her to pause. ‘Let i it he remembered ‘that, if she: 
should unite herself to a man who i Is, not ‘under ‘the habitual influ- 
ence of Christianity, but unsettled, as to its ‘principles, ” or careless 
as to some of its practical duties ; tf ‘she. has. fo dread. not ouly the 
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risk of personal unhappiness from his conduct towards her, but the 
dangerous contagion of intimate example. She haS_to'dread that’ 
his irreligion may infect herself, his, unsteadiness: may render’ her’ 
uiisteady, his carelessness may teach her to be careles’. Does 
‘the scene appear in’ prospect gloomy or ambiguous? Tet her 
be wise, let her exert herself before it be too late, a ia 
to encounter present anxiety than to ayoid it at the expetice of 
greater, of durable evils. And éven’ if affection has’ already ac- 
quired such force, as not to be repressed without very painful 
struggles: let her be consoled and animated by thé corsciotisness: 
that the sacrifice is to prevent, while preventionis yet in her power, 
years of danger and of misery; that itis an act not only of ultimate 
kindness to herself, but of duty to Ged ; and that every act of hum=- 
ble and persevering duty may hope, through a’, Redeenier, to re 
ceive, in a better world, a reward proportioned to the severity of. 
the trial. ; . | 
In a union so intimate as that of matrimonial lifé, these diver-_ 
sities in temper, habits, and inclinations, which’ im’ a less close- 
connection might not have been distinctly perceived, or would have 
attracted notice but seldom, unavoidably swell into importance. 
Hence, among thé qualifications which influence the probability 
of connubial comfort, a general similarity of disposition’ between 
the two parties is one of especial moment. Where strong affection 
prevails, a-spirit of accommodation will prevail also. But it is 
not desirable that the spifit of accommodation should be ‘subjected 
to rigorous or very frequent experiments. Great disparity in age 
between a husband and a wife, or a wide difference in rank ante- 
cedently to marriage, is, on this account, lable to be productive 
_of disquietude. The sprightliness of youth seems levity, and the 
sobriety of miaturer years to be tinctired with moroseness, when 
closely contrasted. A sudden introduction to affluence, a sudden 
and great elevation in the scale of society, is apt to intoxicate ; and 
a sudden reduction in outward appearance to be felt as degrading. 
Instances, however, are not very, rare in which the force of affec- 
tion, of good sense, and of good principles, shews itself permas 
nently superior to the influence of causes, which, to minds less hap- 
pily attempered, and less under the guidance of religious motives, 
prove sources of anxiety and vexation, 
_, Po delude a young man _by encouraging his atteiitions for the 
pleasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, for the purpose of excit= 
ing the assiduities of another person, or from apy motive except 
the impulse of reciprocal regard, is a proceeding too plainly repug- 
nant to justice, and to delicacy of sentiment, to require Hel Obs 
servation. Onsuch subjects even inddvertence is highly culpable. 
What then is the guilt of her, Who deliberately raises hopes whic 
she.ts resolved.not to fulfl? a i. 
_. There remains yet another caution relating to thie present subject, 
which appears worthy of being suggested. A youhg women, ull- 
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biassed by interested motives, is sometimes led to contract a matri- 
mouial engagement without suspecting that she perhaps does not 
entertain for ber intended husband “the warm and rooted affection 
necessary for the conservation of connubial ‘happiness.. She be- 
holds him with general approbation ; she is conscious that there is 
no other persot whom slie prefers to hin; ‘she receives lively plea- 
sure from his attentions; and she imagines that she loves him with 
tenderness and ardour.’ Yet it is very possible that she may be 
unacquainted with the real state of her heart. Thoughtless inéxpe- 
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rience, gentletiess of disposition, the quick susceptibility of early 
youth, and chiefly perhaps the complacency which all persons, 
whose affections aré not pre-dccupied, feel towards those who dis- 
tinguish them by particilar proofs of regard, may have excited an 
indistinct partiality, which “she mistakes for ‘riveted’ attachment. 
Many an unhappy wife has discovered the mistake too Tate. 
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MATRIMONY. 


Irv a young man makes his addresses to you, or gives you any 
reason to believe he will do so, before you allow your affections to 
be engaged, endeavour, im-the most prudent and secret manner, to 
procure from your friends every necessary piece of information 
concerning him; such as his character, ‘as to sense, his morality, 
his religion, his temper and fainily 7" Whether. it is‘ distinguished for 
parts and worth, or for folly and knavery. Wheii your friends in- 
form you of these, ‘they have fulfilled ‘their duty and it behoves 
you to hearken to their counsel, arid to attend to'théir advice. 

Avoid a companion that may entail! any hereditary disease on 
your posterity, particularly, that most, dreadful of all human calu- 
mities, madness. It is the height of imprudence to run ito such 
a danger, and further it 1s highly criminal. WON Jie Ek a 

Do not marry a fool: he is. the most, untractable of all-animals ; 
he is led by his passions and caprices, and is incapable of hearing 
the voice of reason. It may probably hurt your vanity to have a 
husband for whom you have reason to blush aud tremble every time 
he opens his lips incompany. © | 

A rake is ever to be avoided by a prudent womans he always makes 
a suspicious husband, because he ‘has only kuown the most worthless 
of your sex. He likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife and 
children, if he has the misfortune to have any." Sarr 9 cs 

If you have a sense of religion yourself, do not think of a hus- 
band who has none. If you, marry an infidel, or an irreligious cha- 
racter, what hope can you entertain of happiness? | If you have 
children, you will suffer the most bitter distress, in seeing all your 
endeavours to form their minds to virtue and piety, all your endea- 
vours to secure their. present_and eternal happiness, frustrated and 
Gieainto ridicule.© us ee ee | 
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As the choice of a husband is of the greatest consequence to your 
happiness, be sure you make it with the utmost circumspection, 
Do not give way to a sudden sally of passion, and then dignify it 
with the name of love. Genuine love is not founded in caprice ; 
it is founded in nature, on honourable views, on virtue, on simi- 
larity of tastes, and, sympathy of souls. | ey WY 

If you have these sentiments, you will never marry any one when 
you are not in that situation which prudence suggests to be neces- 
gary to the happiness of either of you. What that competency may 
be, can only be determined by your own tastes: if you have as 
much between you as to satisfy all your demands, it is sufficient, — 

Marriage may dispel the enchantment raised by external beauty ; 
but the virtues and graces that first warmed tHe heart, may, and 
‘ought ever, to remain. The tumult of passion will necessarily sub+ _ 
side; but it will be succeeded by an endearment that affects the 
heart in a more equal, a more sensible, and tender manner. 


FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 
BY: DR. WATTS. | 


Say, mighty Love, and teach my song, 
‘To whom thy sweetest joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands, — 
Find blessings twisted with their bands, L pare a 
‘Vo soften:all their cares ?. ¥ 


Not the wild herd of nymplis and swains: 
That thoughtless fly into thy chains, rN cai 
sis custom leads the way : | ree 

Tf there be bliss without design; 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine, 
And be as blest as they. 


Not sordid souls of earthly mould,. 

Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
‘To dull embraces move; 

So two rich mountains of Peru 

May rush to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 
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Not the mad tribe that hell inspires _ ‘ait, Ge atoonn 
With wanton flames; those raging ‘fifes 4 75°75 ia, ae 
__ The pwrer bliss destroy ; , adits a 
_- On AEtna’s top let furies wed, 3 
_ And sheets of lightning dress the bed 
‘TV improve the burning joy. : 
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Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands: — 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are marry’d just like Stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy strain, 
Stull silent, or that still complain, 
Can the dear bondage bless: . 
As well may heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne’er a string 
Or none besides the bass. 


Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen ; 
Samson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 
With firebrands ty’d between, 


Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle toa savage mind ; 

For Love abhors the sight : ! 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 


Rise and forbid delight. 


Two kindred souls alone must meet, 

“Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 
And feeds their. mutual loves : 

Bright Venus on her rolling throne 

Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 
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On the Duties of Matrimonial Life. 


AmonG the most important of the duties peculiar to the situa- 
tion of a married woman, are to be ranked those ariring from the 
influence which she will naturally possess over the conduct and cha- 
racter of her husband. If it be scarcely possible for two persons 
connected by the ties of common friendship, to live constantly 
together, or even habitually to pass much time‘in the society of 
_ €ach other, without gradually approaching nearer and nearer in 
their sentiments and habits ; still less probable is it, that from the 
_ closest and most attractive of all bands of ‘union a similar effect 
should not be the result. The effect: will be experienced by both 
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parties, and perhaps in_an, equal degree. But if it be felt by one in 
a greater degree than by the other, it seems likely to be thus felt by 
the husband. In female manners , inspired by, affection, and bear- 
ing at once the stamp of,modesty and of good sense, example ope- 
rates with a captivating force which few. bosoms, can resist. When 
the heart is won, the judgment is, easily persuaded, .It waits not 
for the slow process of argument to prove that to be right, which 
it already thinks too amiable. to ybe wrong. To; the fascinating 
charms of female virtue, :when. adorned, by sits highest embellish- 
ment, diffidence, the Scriptures themselves;bear testimony. St. 
Peter, addressing himself to .married.women, some, of.whom, in 
those days, had been converted to the Christian religion, while their 
husbands remained yet in idolatry, speaks. in,.the following terms ; 
« Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands ; that 
if any obey not the word, they also, without the word, may be 
won. by the conversation of the wives: while they behold your 
chaste conversation coupled with fear.’ “I’o every woman who, im 
modern times, is unhappy enough to have a husband ignorant of the 
evidence, unconvinced of the truth, regardless of the precepts, or 
destitute of the genuine spirit of Christianity, ‘this direction of the 
apostle indicates an object which qught to, be,among)the nearest to 
her heart ; and at the same time/desgribes, with an, accurate insight 
into the nature of the human,mind,,.the,methods fram which, un-. 
der the superintending, control of, Providence,; the, attainment of it 
is to be expected. But it,speaks.to »married women. universally. 
‘To every one who discerns in the, behayiour, of her husband a habit 
of deviation, in any respect, from the path of Christian, rectitude, 
it speaks the language of instruction and of encouragement. If 
the example of a: wife endearing herself to her husband by “ chaste. 
conversation,” by purity of manners and of conduct, “ coupled with 
fear,” united with modest respect and unassuming: mildness, would 
be thus efficacious towards reclaiming a person, immersed in. the 
darkness and immoralities of‘ Paganism :. shall-it now be without 
power to detach him, who. daily beholds it, from smaller errors? 
Shall not the divine. blessingshich,heretofore enabled it to do so 
much, enable it now to do that which is less? Its power is nei- 
ther diminished,-.nor, forsaken of, the divine-blessing. It labours im 
secrecy and silence, unobtrusive and unseen. But it is, at this 
_hour,..performing its part;throughout every quarter of, the Christian 
world;, in,,.veaning, from..prejudices,,.in , dissuading, from vice, an 
fixing the. wavering,...in, softening, the, ,obdurate, , Inyrendering virtue 
,,and holiness.beloved,,.in,extending; the, sphere,of, peace,and, hap pe 
mess,,.and.in. preparing those on, whom it, operates for higher, felicity 
srhereafter.. ;-W.omen appear, to, be, ,on,the, whole, more, disposed, t0 
religious considerations ;than,,men..); They have, avinds,.more. sys- : 
..ceptible,,of, lively impressions, which ,, religion, ,.15,,. pre-eminent an 
" yoproducing. . They-are less ,exposed than, the othex, sex to, the. ten} 
4 tations of .gross,and open, vice... They hay Soe roAP TARE | 
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tive delicacy, no‘incorisiderable supports to virttie: They are more 
easily excited to tenderness} Henevolence;.- and ‘synipathy: And they 
are subjected, in a' peculiar dégree, to vicissitudes of healthy adapted 
to awaketi' serious thought, and'to’ set! before them the prospect 
aud the consequences of dissolution. ‘The steady glow of: piety 
excited in the mind’ of the wife has, mm’ numberless’instances,. dif- 
fused itself through the breast of the husband: And in‘no instance 
lias’ it diffused itself through’ his‘ breast, without: adding to: the 
warmth of contubial affection. be eT CLIN 

But never let it'be forgotten that! female example, if it be thus 
capable of befriending’ thé’ cause of religion and the’ iterests: of 
moral rectitude, is equally capable’ of proving’ itself one of the 
most dangérous' of their foes. We’ are all prone to copy a model, 
though a faulty model, which is continually before us. When the 
persons by whom it is exhibited are itidifferent' to us, we yet’ con= 
form to it imperceptibly; when they dre’ esteemed and loved, we 
are ensnared into’ imitation even’ With open eyes. She who, at 
present, has no’ piety of heart, or so fai mistakes the essence of 
Christian piety as to regard’ it as a matter but of secondary impor- 
tance, knows not whether shé shall hof have to answer at the day 
of retribution for lraving betrayed her liusbanid into’a neglect of his 
eternal welfare. She who sefs the pattern’ of slighting one Chris- 
tian’ ordihatice, of disobeying one Christiati precept, contributes not 
only to lead her husbaiid into the santesin, but likewise’ to weaken 
his attachment to’ every other Christian ordinance, and to impair. 
the sénsé which he entertains, be if more or less strong, of the 
obligation and inyportanceé’ of the other precepts of the gospel. If 
vou aré little capable of being, in the fiost important points, a 
beneficial companion to your husband; beware at least of being a 
noxious associate. If you dre unable to forward his course in the 
path of vittué and religion; at least beware that he be not impeded 
and inisled by failings botrowed from yourself. Be not, however, 
disposed to con¢lude that your modest éndeavoui's to promote his 
best thterests are im vain. “ Be not weaty i well-doing,” nor de- 
spair. Pérséveré ih yotit exertions; for your liusband’s' sake, as 
well as for your own.  Unavailing as théy have hitherto. proved, at 
a future period they may be téetidered, by the blessing of Providence, 
successful. Even now, umpromisiig’ as appearances niay be, you 
may fiave sowh sted which; dnder tlie fostéritig mfluence of reflec- _ 
tion, Of sickness, arid of sérrow, midy sprifig up and bear excellent 
fruit hereafter. és ASD | me 

But, whiatévet be the influence which ‘the amiable virtues of a 
Wifé may obtain over her husband; let not the consciousness of it 
ever lead het to seek opportunities of displaying it, nor to cherish 
a Wish to intrude into those departments Which’ belong not to her 
jurisdiction. Content with’ the province which reason and revela- 
‘Hon have assigned to her, and sedulows ts falfil, ‘with cheerful ala- 
crity, the duties which thev prescribe 3 let herequally guard against 
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desiring to possess undue weight over her hucband’s.,conduct, and, 
against exercising amiss that which properly belongs to, her. Let, 
her remember too, that the just regard which has..been acquired, 
by artless attractions, may be. lost by unwarrantable and_ teasing, 
competition... ©) © eit. iia “ah Se 
_ ©] beseech you,” said St. Paul to his Ephesian converts, “ that 
ye walk worthy of the ‘vocation wherewith ye are. called; with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffermg, forbearmg: one ano- 
ther in love; erideavouring to keep the unity of the spirit im, the 
bond of peace.” This earnest.and affectionate advice,. though ori- 
ginally. referring to the general condition and manner of life to, 
which Christians: are called, has a propriety singularly. apposite 
when applied to the state of marriage. Let every married woman, 
regard the admonition as though it had been pronounced by the 
Apostle specially for her sake. | oe 
To preserve unimpaired the affections of her associate, to con- 
vince him that, in his judgment of her. character formed antece- 
dently to marriage, he was neither blinded by partiality, nor de- 
luded by artifice, will be the uniform study of evéry woman who 
cousults her own happiness and the rules of Christian duty. The 
strongest attachment will decline, if it suspect that it 1s received 
with diminished warmth. And the suspicion will present itself to 
the mind of a husband, who sees not in the behaviour of his wife a 
continuance. of that solicitude. to render herself pleasing to him, 
which he had experienced at the commencement of their union, 
The advice which has been publicly and seriously given, that, a 
married woman should-ever conceal with care from her husband 
the extent of her affection for him, is happily too absurd to gain” 
many converts among women who really love those to whom they 
are united;.and too difficult to be frequently put in practice. by 
wives of that description, should they blindly desire to follow it. ~ 
Next to the attractions of virtue, the qualification which contric 
butes, perhaps, more than any other to cherish the tender feelings” 
of regard, and to establish connubial happiness, is good iemper. “"t : 
is indeed itself avirtue.. As far as.it is the mere gift of nature, itis 
not in strictness entitled to that appellation. But as far as it result 
from conscientious cultivation and vigilance, it has a claim to the 
honourable . distinction... Some minds are originally imbued wi 
au ampler, share of benevolence and kindness than has. been infuse 
into others. The difference is obvious, even in early childhood, 
Care, however, and exertion, founded on Christian motives,.a 
strengthened. by uniform habit, are able both:to meliorate _dis- 
positions already excellent, and overcome. the greatest inherent de> 
fects. Butif they on whom Providence, varying the sources of mo- 
ral probation in different individuals, has. bestowed. sweetness 
temper with a:sparing hand, be not strenuous, and unremitting 1D) 
their efforts to improve, under the divine blessing, the scanty stock, 
if, instead of considering a native failing as an intimation respecty 
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ig the quarter on which it is their especial duty to be on their 
guard, they convert it mto an apology for captiousness, peevish- 
ness, and violence: what but domestic misery can be expected ? 
A fretful woman is her own tormentor; but she is also a torment 
to every one around her, and to none so much as to her husband: 
No day, no hour is secure. No incident is 'so trifling, but it may 
be wrought up into’a family disturbance. The apostle’s exclama- 
tion, “ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth !” is in that 
house fully and coutinually exemplitied. But the scene to. which 
that exclamation is applicable, 1s not the school of conjugal af- 
fection. “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and ‘clamour, 
be putaway.”” “ Et is better to dwell in the wilderness, ‘than with 
a contentiolis and an angry woman.” “ It is bettér to “dwell in 
a corner of the house-top, than with a brawling woman im a wide 
house.” , 7 

To “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the 
sight of God'is of great price,” and possesses an intrinsic charm to 
which the breast of man ¢an scarcely be’ insensible, let there’ be 
added discretion. “Tic value of this quality in promoting and up- 
holding matrimonial happiness is inestimable. Lt is a quality which 
the Scriptures, as foreboding the frequent ticelect of it, and’ the 
miserable consequences of that neglect, have not overlooked. | St. 
Paul, in his epistle to Titus, after having directed that young women 
should be instructed “to be sober, to love their hasbands, to love 
their childyen,” enjoins farther, that they should be tanght “ to be 
discreet.” Discretion is ot one of those virtues which'come into 
practice only im singular conjunctures, wider citcunistances which 
can happen seldom to the same mdividual, and to some persons may 
never occur at all: [t'is not a robe of state, to be drawn forth 
from its recess on some day of festivity; or a ponderous cloak, to 
be put on to repel the violence of a thunder-shower. It is that to 
the ‘mind which the every day clothing is to the body ; ‘requisite 
under every vicissitude to health, and propriety, and comfort. Its 
sphere embraces every season and every incident of life. Athome 
and abroad, in the city ‘and in the country, with intimates and with 
strangers, in business and in leisure, it is vigilant, and active and 
ynwearied. Tt enhances the utility of virtue, and anticipates the 
allurements of vice. Tt attends to persons and feelings, to times; 
occasions, and situations; ‘and “ abstains’ from all appearance 
of evil.” It is worthy of being inculcated with the more earnestness 
on married women, because they appear, in several respects, to be 
in greater datiger than the siigle of being led by custom, or hurried 
by inadvertence, into disregard of it.) (9 Te ee 

‘To superintend the various branches of domestic management, or, 
as St. Raul briefly and emphatically expresses the same office, “to 
guide the ‘house,” is the indispensable duty of a married woman: 
Phe task must be executed either by the master or the mistress of 
the house: and reason and scripture concur in assigning it uneéqui- 
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vocally to the latter. Custom also, which in many instances pre- 
sumes to decide in plain, contradiction to. these sovereign rules of 
life, has, in this. point, so generally conformed to their determina- 
tion; that a husband whe should personally direct the proceedings 
of the housekeeper and the cook, and intrude into the. petty. ar- 
rangements of daily economy, would appear in all eyes, except his 
own, nearly as ridiculous as if he. were to assume. to himself the ha- 
biliments of his wife, or to occupy his mornings. with her needles 
and work-bags. It is true nevertheless, that in executing this office, 
a wife is to consult the wishes.of her husband; and in proportion to 
the magnitude of. any particular points, to act the more-studiously 
according to his ideas rather than her own. The duty of obedience 
on her part extends to the province of guiding the house, no less 
than to the other branches of her conduct. Tee Nae 
Are you then the mistress of.a family? Fulfil the charge for 
which you are responsible. Attempt not to.transfer your proper 
occupation to a favourite maid, however tried may be her fidelity 
and her skill. To confide implicitly in servants, is the way to render 
them undeserving, of confidence. Be regular in requiring, and 
punctual im examining, your weekly accounts. . Be frugal without 
parsimony; save, that you. may distribute. Study the comfort of 
all under your roof, even of the humblest inhabitant of the kitchen. 
Pinch not the inferior part of the family, to provide against the cost 
of a day of splendour., Consider the welfare of the servants’ of your 
own sex as particularly.,committed to you. Encourage them .in 
religion, and be active in farnishing them with the. means of in- 
struction. Let their number be fully adequate to the work..which 
they have to perform. but. let it not be swelled either. from,.a love 
of parade, or from blind. indulgence,. to. an,extent whichis. need- 
less. . In those ranks of life where the mind.is. not accustomed to 
continued, reflection, idleness is a never-failing source of folly. and 
of vice... Forget not to indulge them at fit seasons.with visits to their 
friends; nor grudge the. pains of contriving opportunities for the 
indulgence. Let not one tyrannise over another. . In hearmg com- 
plaints, be patient ; im inquiring into. faults, be candid ; in, repro- 
ving, be temperate and unruffled. , Let not. your. kindness to. the 
meritorious terminate when they leave your house; but reward good 
conduct.m.them,, and, encourage. it, in others, .by subsequent: acts 
of benevolence adapted to their circumstances. . Let it be your re- 
solution, when called upon to. describe ,the characters of servants 
who have quitted your family, to act conscientiously towards all. th 
parties interested, neither aggravating nor disguising.the truth. 
And never let any one of those. whose. qualifications are to. he 
mentioned, nor of . those who apply. for the account, find you se- 
duced from your purpose by partiality or resentment... 
In all the domestic expences which are wholly,. or in part, re- 
-gulated by your opinion, beware that, while you pay a decent regard 
to your husband's rank 1m society, you are not hurried.into ostenta- 
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tion and prodigality by vanity lurking in your breast. — Instead 
of squandering in extravagance and parade, that property which 
ought partly to have “been reserved | Mm store for the benefit’ of 
your offspring, or the general claim which distress’ has upon 
such as are capable of granting relief, let it be your constant’ aim. 
to obey the scriptural precepts of sobriety and moderation. Let it 
be your’ delight to’ fulfil every office of unattected benevolence. 
Picture to yourself the difficulties, the calamities, the final ruin,: 
in which tradesmen, ‘with their wives and children, are frequently 
involved, even by the delay of payments due to them from families 
to which they have not dared to’ refuse credit... Subject: not. your~ 
self in the sight of God to the charge of ‘bemg accessary to such 
miseries: ° Guard by every becoming method of amiable represen-' 
tation and persuasion, if circunistances should make them necessary, 
the man to whom you are united from contributing to such miseries,’ 
either. by profusion ‘or by inadvertence. Is'he careless as to the i: 
spection of his affairs? [Endeavour to open his eyes to the dangers 
of neglect and procrastination. — Does‘he anticipate future, perhaps’ 
contingent resources? Gently awaken him to a conviction of! bis 
criminal’ imprudence. | Encourage him, if he stand in need‘of en-' 
couragement, im vigilant but not avaricious foresight; in the'prac- 
tice of enlarged ‘atid wnwearied charity.. If your husband, aceus- 
tomed ‘to acquire: mouey by professional ‘exertions, should become’ 
too little inclined to impart freely that which he has Jaboriously: 
earned ; suggest. to him that'one-of the inducements to labour, ad.) 
dressed to him by an apostle, is no other than this, that he may: 
have to give to him that needeth.” If his extensive imtercourse’ 
with the world, familiarizing him to instances of meritedor of pre- 
tended distress, have the effect of rendering him somewhat too sus- 
picious of :déceit, somewhat too severe towards those whose mis- 
fortunes are, wm part at least, to be ascribed to theinselves ; remind 
him that “ God is:kind ‘to the unthankful and the evil”? Remind him 
that the gift ‘which conscience may require to be withheld fromthe - 
unworthy, eught to be dedicated to the relief of indigent. desert. 
Win-him constantly and-practically to “ remember ‘the words of 
the Lord Jesus; ‘how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive: jMivdeap? idk, penal. Cue 

~ Women, who ‘have been raised by marriage to the possession of 
opulence unknown to them before, are frequently the most osten- 
tatious in'their proceedings.» Yet a moderate share of penetration 
might have taught them to read, m the example of others, the ill 
success of their own schemes to gain ‘respect by displaying their: 
elevation. ~All such attempts sharpen the discernment and quicken 
the researches of envy; and draw trom obscurity into public no- 
tice the circumstances, which pride and pomp are labouring to bury 
in oblivion. fg ey ah 7 ) 

__ ‘The-want of the sedateness of character, which Christianity requires 
ur all.women, is in a married woman doubly reprehensible. If, 
mow that you are entered into connubial life, yeu disclose in your dress 
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- proofs of vanity and affectation, or plunge headlong into: the wild 
hurry of amusements ; the censure which you deserve is greater than, 
it would be, were you single. . Any approach towards, those inde+ 
licate fashions im attire, which levity and shamelessness occasionally 
introduce, would for the same reason be even more blameable in — 
you now, than heretofore. ‘There 1s one point which requires a) 
few words... It is. a.common observation, that those women, who! 
in public are most addicted to, finery. in dress, are in. private the. 
greatest slatterns. Let the dread of. verifying it contributein— 
its reasonable degree to extinguish the propensity to finery in your! 
breast... Remember, that any disgusting habit on your part will be! 
more offensive to your husband, on account of the closeness of the 
union subsisting between you. t , coe! coat ee 
St. Paul, among various admonitions. relating .to married wo 
men in particular, enforces on. them the duty of being “ keepers: 
athome.” ‘The precept, in its application to modern times, may: 
be considered as having a two-fold reference. It may respect short: - 
visits paid to acquamtances and friends in the vicinity of your res: 
sidence ; or excursions, which require an absence of. considerable: 
duration. In the remarks about to be offered,, I mean not to allude. 
to visits, or excursions, which are undertaken on fit-occasions from 
benevolence to neighbours who are. in affliction, from considerations: 
of personal health, or from, any other urgent motive of duty and 
utility. St. Paul says of some women,“ They learti.to beidlé, wane 
dering about from house to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also’ 
and., busy bodies, speaking things. which. they. ought: not.”»»'The 
“ wanderers” of the present day could not have been more happily: 
characterised, had the apostle been witness of their proceedmes, diy 
week after week, the mornings be perpetually frittered..awayin 
making calls, and, the afternoons swallowed up by. ep reste : 
idleness can. be the consequence? Domestic business is interrupts 
ed; vigilance as to family concerns is, suspended; industry, reflece! 
tion, mental ‘and religious improvement, are deserted and forgot- — 
ten. The mind grows listless; home becomes-dull ; and’a remedy _ 
for the evil is sought from the very cause which produced it: From | 
being “ idle” at home, the next step naturally is to be: tattlerd.and- 
busy-bodies” abroad. In a succession of visits, all the news-ofithe 
vicinity is collected; the character and the conduct,of each  neigh- _ 
bouring family are. scrutinised ; neither age nor sex escapes the 
prying eye and iniguisitive tougue of sontatityrunleeeieva eau : 
anxious to distinguish herself by the display. of superior knowledge _ 
and discernment, indulges unbounded licence to. her conjectures 5 
seizes the flying report of the hour as an incontrovertible truth and | 
renders her, narratives more interesting by. embellishment and: — 
aggravation. And all, in revealing secrets, in judging with rash= 
ness, in censuring with satisfaction, in propagating slander, andim 
various other ways, ‘ speak things which they ought not.’ 945. © 
-Let your behaviour to all your acquaintance be the resultof m 
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desty united with benevolence. Be obliging to all with whom you 
associate ; cultivate the friendship of the good; and stedfastly per- 
sist in shunning all habitual intercourse with persotis of bad or of 
doubtful character, however complying others may be around you. 
‘To be thus complying, is to impair the salutary principle of sham-= 
ing into obscurity the corrupting example of vice: it is'to withdraw. 
from virtue the collateral support, which it derives from the dread 
of general disgrace. Be consistent in the selection of your asso- 
ciates ; and proportion, as uearly as circumstances may allow, your. 
iatercourse with individuals to their mtrinsic worth. Pursue not 
the society of women of higher rank than your own; be not elated 
by their notice: »“ let your moderation be. known unto wall ;” not 
by artificial condescension, but in lowliness of mind, let each ésteem 
others better than themselves. it 3 ty ; 
- Inthe progress of matrimonial life itis scarcely possible but that 
the wife and the husband will discover faults in each other, which! 
they had not previously expected. The discovery is by no means 
a proof, in many cases it is not even a presumption, that déccit 
had originally been practised. Affection, like that Christian'cha- 
rity of whose nature it largely participates, in its early periods 
“hopeth all things, believeth all things.” | Time'and experience, 
without necessarily detracting from its warmth, superadd judgment 
and observation. ‘The characters of the parties united mutually 
expand; and disclose those little recesses which, even in disposi- 
tions most inclined to be open and undisguised, scarcely find oppor- 
tunities of unfolding themselves antecedently to marriage... Inumate 
connection and uninterrupted society reveal shades of error in opi- 
nion and in conduct, which, in the hurry of spirits, and the dazzled 
state of mind peculiar to the season of erowing attachment, escaped 
the vigilant eye of solicitude. Or the fact unhappily may be, that 
m consequence of new scenes, new circumstaices, new tempta= 
tations, failings which did hot exist when the matrimonial state 
commenced, may have been contracted ‘since. The stream may 
have derived a debasing tincture from the region through which it 
has lately flowed. But the fault, whether it did or did not exist 
while the parties were single, is‘ now discerned... What then is to 
be the consequence of the discovery? Is affection to be repressed, 
is it to be permitted to grow languid, because the object of it now. 
appears tinctured with some few additional defects? | allude 
not to those flagrant desertions of moral and religious principle, 
those extremes of depravity, which are not unknown to the con- 
nubial state, and give ashock to the tenderest feelings of the heart. 
1 speak of those common failings, which long and familiar inter- 
course gradually detects in every human character. Whether they 
are perceived by the husband in the wife, or by the wife ini the hus- 
band, to contribute by every becoming method to their removal is 
an actof duty strictly incumbent on the discoverer. It is more thers 
an act of duty: it is the first office of love.“ Thou shalt not hae 
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thy neighbour én suffering sin upon him,” is a precept, the disre- 
gard of which is the most criminal in those persons, by whom the 
warmest regard for the welfare of each other ought to be displayed. 


To point out failmgs in the spirit of kindness, is one of the clearest 


indications of friendship. It is, however, one of those delicate 


offices from which friendship may the most easily be deterred. If a_ 


husband find his endeavours to discharge it frequently misconceived;, 
if he see them usually producing perturbations difficult to be allayed, 
and extending far and wide beyond the original subject of discus- 
sion ; he’may learn to’ think it wiser to let an evil €xist in silence, 
than to attempt’ to obviate’ it at the hazard of ‘a’ greater’ If his 
conscience at any time call upon hina to set before his associate mm 
connubial life some defect, either in her general conduct, or in a 
particular instance ; he onght unquestionably to fulfil the task with’ 
a lively conviction of his own imperfections, and of the need which 
he has of ‘indulgence ‘and forbearance on‘her part. He ought to 
fulfil it with a tenderness of manner flowing from the genuine warmth 
of affection’; with au ardent solicitude to shun as far as may be’ possi# 
ble the appearance of authoritative injunctions; and with prudence 


adapting itself to the peculiarities of the mind which he isdesirous to 


impress. In all cases he ought to guard,’ with scrupulous! anxiety, 


against exciting in the breast of his wife a suspicion that he is pure — 
posely minute in prying into her failings; and agamst'loading her 
spirits with groundless apprehensions that the origimal glow of his” 


attachment is impaired by those which he has noticed) ‘But’ what 
if in one or'in more of these points he should be negligent -and des 
fective?’ Let not a momentary quickness of mannér, let/ not aw 


inadvertent expression hastily dropping from ‘his lips, nor evew the 
discovery of somé emotion stained with human infirmity, be noticed 
with resentment, “or followed by retort and recrimimation. "Thought 


he! should ‘evidently be liable to just censure himself, his admoni= 
tion may yet be wise’; his reproof, if he be necessitated even to 


reprove, may be just.’ Though on former occasions he* should 


have been hurried into animadversion without reason, there maybe 


reason for his aniinadversion now.’ Let him not be thought partial, 


and unwarrantably strict, if he should chance to observe, and 16 
observe with some indications of disquietude, a failing when ‘ex 
emplified by his wife, which m other women he had ‘scarcely 're= 
garded. Is it surprising that he shouldbe alive to circumstances 
in the conduct of ‘the’ person most ‘intimately connected with him, 
which affected him little or not at all in amore distant’ relation 
in an acquaintance, in a stranger? It sometimes happens, whew 
a married woman has not been led to attend to consideration 


* 


such as those which have now been suggested, that advice a : 


if given by the husband, would not have met with a favourable + 
ceptation, is thankfully received from others. ‘To know that thi 

state of things is possible, should ‘bea lesson to the husband against 
nrisconduct aud imprudence ; for’ to-them’ its’ existence ‘may be 
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awing. But let it also be to the wife an admonition against cap- 
tiousness and prejudice; for had she been free from them, it coud 


not have existed. . 


ai pa Z 


_ ADVICE TO MARRIED WOMEN. 


as. dunes | ABORTION. ih air tly. heats 
Weare now, my delicate fair ones, entering upon.a. subject. 
which requires some circumspection, to. divide :the .province of 
the physician from the advice of a friend... PTR Bei a) AE 
The desive of children is evidently predominant in almost every 
female disposition + it must be certaimly owing to the wise ordina- 
tion of Providence that their education. is so admirably, calculated 
to encourage this fondness.. How engaging are the childish amuse- 
meuts of adaughter!—Let us picture an mnoeent little girl fondly 
caressing a waxen image, dressing and undressing it with all the 
pomp. and importance of a tender mother. What a delightful em- 
ployment !—how amiable does the -child herself appear !—and so 
endearing is this female province, that it is justly remarked to grow 
up with the sex into life. iy daa oohyneat 14 aH Ae 
- There are indeed some persons who have: declared an aversion 
for children. I have painfully suffered from the enumeration of the 
difficulties, and inconveniences, which they describe parents to la- 
bour under who haye the care of a little family.—Selfish and unso- 
ejal considerations ! it Sebviati Hwee ROTH eS 
_ God has universally manifested that the whole human race are 
dependent upon one another, and those persons who think and_act 
thus narrowly, cau neither be accounted good characters. in them- 
selves, nor worthy members with respect. to society. But alas! 
they are strangers to the feelings of parental fondness... 
. Certam 1am, ye amiable wives, that if it be your good fortune 
to become happy mothers—your children, those. dear pledges. of 
love, if prudently educated, prove not only an engaging comfort. to 
yourselves, buta great. and. lasting security. for the affections of 
your husbands. ‘Trust me, .there is a time when. the charms of 
beauty must cease, and the passions. of youth bend: to the majesty 
of wisdom—’tis then good nature and good sense, with that essen- 
tial ingredient a cheerful disposition,, will in a great measure secure 
your conquest; and a charming offspring will assuredly contribute 
to unite parents in the lasting bonds of friendship, | ’ 
| How. desirable therefore are children! [ven poverty itself does 
not prevent the sanguine wish for them, Let us then endeavour to 
promote their safe and happy increase. pushin ecu. ak 
_ The difference of constitution. in women is an important affair ; 
there are some who upon every trifling occasion are subject to mis- 
earriages—others again, who in spite of the most indirect and 


| 


& 


‘the passion of fear. This is the monster which’ in some de 
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powerful means are often compelled to bear the token of unwar- | 
rantable amours—and there are instances even of married women, 
who, not supposing themselves breeding, have been treated im the 
most likely manner to bring about an abortio n—but all in vain. 
remarkable story of this kind occurs to hy monary which I relate’ 
from my own knowledge. ) a 4 

An honest labouring man and. his wife Nee together-many. years 
without having children, and they were both beyond the méridian_ 
of life, when the poor woman was supposed to be afflicted with a 
dropsy: “From time to time she ad¥ised with several eminent phy- | 
sicians, , who, from her appearance and the aecount she gave; 
treated her as dropsical ; administering the’ most coe remedies. 
against that disorder. oe “A 

"At length she grew. so very ‘big that all iiieh of a cure welll 
given over, and the operation of tapping was recommended. | The 
husband’s circumstances being narrow, and the expence of this ills 
ness putting it out of his power to employ a surgeon, the poor worse 
was advised to go inté the hospital; this, however, she refused. 

A week or two after this, the husband called, with a most joys 
ful countenance, to inform me his wife was bronght to bed, and 
that both the mother and child were likely to do’ well. ‘| was at 
that time very young, but my reflections upon ‘the oddity of the 
event determined me to be always wary in the examination of drops 
sical female patients. pte | 

Thus we see in this woman, and in a var i af other cases, : 
where impious efforts have been used to promote a miscarria 
that Nature, in spite of great violence, sometimes will not be: il 
terrupted. 

Let us then aim at assisting her in this great work, ordi t 
constitution appears not able to go through “with it’s ane ta ou 
the inost rational means to prevent abortion. 

Women of a delicate form, and too great ccmtiahie are - 
most liable to miscarry. Such also are the most likely to imbil 
and to be affected by, the prejugices we there wished to cau 
them against. The power of fear is undoubtedly sovereign © 
most persons, and this, as it frequently occasions, miscarriages, 
truly to be dreaded. If therefore the prejndiegs. were disc 
tenanced, the unhappy fear itself would assuredly cease. 

And furthiey , there is nothing tends more to render life Lie 
either to men or women, than 1 to conquer, as much: as possi 


subdues us all; and too frequently makes mankind mise 
"Phere is no calamity but would easily become supportable, ¢ ou 
we divest ourselves of fear; and sail experience proves women 
be most subject to its tortures. How many trifling insects that 1 
continually spurns from him, raffle ‘the breast of females, 
throw them into the greatest agonies ! | ‘ 

The evil ‘therefore is seated in the imagination, for it is the 

2 | 
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dreadful apprehension of their own mind that torments them ; which 
by a firm and steady resolution, may generally be overcome. ~ For- 
titude is an imestimable jewel. ! 

_ Reason was bestowed upon us both for the preservation of our 
health and the promotion. of our happiness. ‘Che abuse of it as 
necessarily destroys the one as the other. 

How do we continually retlect upon ourselves for inconveniencies, 
mental as well as, corporeal, that arise from inconsiderateness and 
folly? Believe me, ladies, miscarriages are frequently brought 
about by imprudence. Whena wife.has the pleasmg prospect of 
becoming a mother, it is no longer a time to be revelling in mid- 
night assemblies, Such a conduct not only deprives her of natural 
rest, but also endangers her health, and thereby oftentimes pro- 
motes this dreaded evil... | | | 

In this and every other point I beg leave to caution you against 
falling into wide extremes. Some ladies I have seen madly run- 
ning up and down, and jumbling all the town over in the most 
jolting hackney-coach that eould be procured ;. and, although at 
the same time they complain of being shaken to pieces, yet. this 
they say is to prevent the accident.—Others never step out of doors, 
nay, nor so much as go up and down a pair of stairs, for several 
months ; this also is to.avoid the danger. | 

Again let me warn you of both extremes. Be this your guide— 
whatever exercise you are capable of taking without, fatigue, indulge 
——but no more. Never, in. this point, regard the example of 
others. Because. your friend can do this and that, it is no reason 
you should; and if the attempt gives pain, it should certainly be 
avoided. : diac 

I need not caution the present age against the pernicious custom | 

of lacing too tightly ; for a lass of fifteen, in the dress of our 
times, would in the last age have been supposed to be just at down- 
De eee : | | 
It is as uncommon now to see a young girl crooked, as it for- 
merly was.to see one perfectly straight. I believe no one denies 
that their shapes were greatly injured by the stiffness of their stays, 
and by being laced so exceedingly close. This pernicious custom 
was frequently the cause of a bad state of health, and threw many 
young women into consumptions. We now. rarely sce ladies faint- 
ing in public places ; but when they did not allow themselves room 
to breathe, it happened every day. This prudent alteration there- 
fore, so serviceable to maidens, is still more necessary for married 
women. : 
. But there is a practice indiscriminately used even to this day, 
worse than all the rest; and that is bleeding. Whether a woman 
de robust or weakly, if she is pregnant, she must be bled. Has 
she any pains?—No matter. Is she in health ’—Yes. But she 
must lose blood—Why ? - Because she 1s with child. . Her mother 
always did it, and her aranemedety aye, and her great great grand. 
0 o 
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mother too, tinie out of mind; ‘and therefore can the propriety of 
it be doubted ?—'These aYe the general arguments used by women 
in favour of bleeding, when they are in perfect health; ‘but if aiy 
slight indisposition happens, be it ‘ever so foreign to their particular 

situations, and which-perhaps at another time would: pass uhnotice 
dreadful consequences are apprehended if they are not bled: nay, i- 
deed, those little temporary inconveniencies, which generally and un- 
avoidably attend advanced pregnancy, in their’ mistaken opinions, 
call aloud for bleeding. “Let us ask the assistance of reason in this 
‘particular, and search a little into the merits of the custom. © 
-” Ts not the infant supported by the mother? When there are tWo 
“to be supported, is not more nourishment réquired than for one of 
“them only? Is this then a time, without a real necessity, to spott 
L : with the blood of a weakly and delicate woman? No, surely, ~ 
. Let me therefore beg of you, my ingentious friends, to consider 
this matter in a rational light. I have given a plain and easy clu 
to pursue the inquiry, and the subject will not permit me to enter 
“more fully into it with my fair readers, without assuming the cha- 
racter of the physician, and without advancing those things which 
niay be considered as an affront to delicacy. TA RE te 
To your own thoughts then I commit it; ‘and though I ‘do no! 
deny but there are cases which require bleedmg—yet I caution you 
“against doing it at random, and, indeed, without very good advice 
“at the same I firmly believe such instances rarely happen to those 
who are not of a robust constitation, ‘and am fully persuaded that 
7's Al 


“yany Women are daily injured by this wrong practice. ae 
ie 
_ Mother's Milk, the natural’and best Food for Infanis. % 


We have shewn how the understanding may be deceived by the 
“forms of fancy, and have no less earnestly endeavoured ‘to explode 
“the mistaken custom of bleeding indiscriminately, during pregnancy, 

‘pointing out upon rational principles the absurdity of all. A ta 
equally arduous in every part, a thousand prejudices being imbibed 
against the whole. — | aw ibaa ns 

Another subject at this, time presents itself to ‘view. — T'mean that 
of women suckling their own children; against which the | esent 
obstinately received opinions are still more uiaccountable than the 
‘former, as nothing but a strange perversion of human nature could 
first deprive children of their mothers’ milk. Give me leave 'there- 
fore to observe, that milk is the natural support which ‘the ‘great 
“Author of our being has provided for our infant’state ; ‘and Tai 

heartily sorry the present manuer of bringing up children puts 2 
in some measure, under the necessity ‘of proving milk to Be the 


ree 


me, 


‘best food that can be given them. 
‘Milk is ‘a nourishment produced from the various kinds of fobe 
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taken in by the mother. Her stomach, breaks and digests the ali- 
ment, which, after various operations of nature, becomes so far 
animalized as to be a kind of white blood; from whence animal 
bodies at all times receive their constant support and recruit. This 
therefore being admitted—until an infant’s powers are sufficiently 
strengthened to perform so great a business as that of digestion, the 
mother, by the all-wise appointment of Providence, from her own 
breast supplies it with the means of life. Hence no other nourish- 
ment appears so proper for a new-born child. 
For the further information and satisfaction of my female readers, 
and to convince them that milk is the most proper nourishment for 
tender infants, [ think it will not be improper to give a. concise ac~ 
count of the manner in which grown persons receive their constant 
recruit and support from their daily food. | 
Whether it be animai or vegetable diet, or a mixture of both, 
taken into the stomach; the quality of the food is so far altered by 
the digestive faculties, that a milky nutriment is produced from it; 
and as the aliment passes through the bowels, this milk is taken 
up by a great number of fine vessels, which, from their destined 
office, are called the milky vessels ; and through them it is con- 
veyed into the blood for our support: and, as before observed, 
Nature has so admirably contrived the animal fabric, that mothers 
are likewise enabled to support their young from this constant sup- 
ply, which at the same time also affords to. themselves their own 
proper nourishment. rene | 
This is the grand scheme of nutriment: for when these particles 
of our food which affords us sustenance, are thus taken up by the 
milky vessels; the grosser parts are, by the same wonderful con- 
struction of the bowels, rejected and evacuated, in a manner well 
known to every one. | 
~ Whoever therefore gives this argument. a rational consideration, 
will, I trust, be led to acknowledge milk to be not only the natural 
but the best and most strengthening nourishment that infants can 
possibly receive ; because their digestive faculties are, at this time, 
incapable of producing a good and proper milky nutriment from 
any kind of food which can be given to them. Bao la 
The Author of nature has universally committed the support of 
infants, and the early part of children’s education, to women ; if it 
were not thus ordained, he would undoubtedly have furnished men 
also with milk for the nourishment of their young ; and experience 
conyinces us that women are much better qualified both by nature 
and custom for this important concern. ‘This system of nursing 
therefore is peculiarly addressed to the fair sex, who are most inte- 
rested in it, and who will most sensibly feel the happy or miserable 
effects of the manner in which.they discharge this first great trust 
which is reposed in them, Here indeed a mother will assuredly 
reap the happy fruits of fortitude, and those likewise of a lively, 
chearful, and obliging disposition. Give me leave to observe in 
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this place, that such as the mother is, generally speaking, such will 
be the first, and most probably the most durable impressions re- 
ceived by the child: ‘It therefore naturally follows, that infants, 
whose minds are early accustomed to/ agreeable objects, and whose 
expanding ideas are gratified with pleasing sensations, unabated by 
slavish fears ; such, and such only, as they rise into life, will pos- 
sess that generous gratitude, which prompts them to consider it as 
a first great duty to contribute to the happimess of their parents. — 
I am exceedingly offended, whenever I observe a child, grown 
to man or woman’s estate, who shews, upon any occasion, a want 
_of respect or duty to its parents; and more particularly so, if such 
slight or contempt be exercised towards a good mother. Unnatural 
monster! to’ be wanting im respect to her who bore him: in her 
womb; who cherished and supported him with her milk; and for 
many years after his birth gave up her own pleasures and recreations 
entirely for his sake; and who had no cares but for his welfare. I 
would have a mark set upon the forehead of such a barbarous sa- 
vage, and he should be hunted from the society of men. ee 
"Those mothers who by a foolish indulgence spoil their children’s 
tempers and dispositions, are undoubtedly culpable; but the exam- 
ple of a violent, passionate, yet negligent and insensible father, is 
equally or more to be dreaded. A mother has this plea, that she 
“endeavours at least at the time to make her child happy cade 
be said, in excuse for her conduct, that she is to be pitied ‘in no 
-knowing better: but there is no excuse, either to God or man, that 
‘can be urged to mitigate the vice and folly of sucha father; the 
iniquity: resteth with himself alone, for the benevolent Author of 
“our being is not to be arraigned upon this or any other occasion. 
How provident.is Nature in all her works! How wonderfully 
indulgent to man, and other helpless animals in their first state o 
existence, by thus enabling the mother to feed her young with nou- 
rishment drawn from her own body, until such time as the off- 
spring has obtamed strength sufficient to provide for itself! This 
‘gracious bounty is abused only by man, the most. intelligent’ of 
‘earthly beings; whose misuse of reason leads: him astray, whilst 
humble instinct directs all other parts of the creation aright. 
If we look around us, we shail find every animal that gives sue 
‘carefully fostering her young; and other enjoyments are 10 mor 
thought of, until they are capable of providing for themselves: = 
“example by which mankind might profit much ; ‘but the strong im- 
‘pulse of passion in this, and many other instances, subdues ot 
‘reason. Did we consider the benefit of our children more, ‘and 
‘indulgence of our selfish inclinations less, the race of man would be 
“more healthy, strong, and vigorous, than we can at present boast. 
But, alas! such is the depravity of human nature, ‘that it would be 
in vain to enlarge upon this topic of complaint; it’ is ‘thérefore 
our present business to prevent, as much as possible, the future 
growth of these evils.» “EE he I rR ae 
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Let us, my friends, as you are all interested in the inquiry, 
compare the success of mankind with that of other animals in rear- 
ing their young. A little observation will convince us that greater 
numbers of the human race are lost in their infancy than of any 
other species; for near one half of the deaths, within our bills of 
mortality, happen to children under five years of age. And fur- 
ther, compare the opulent with the rustic, the success is’ still ex- 
ceedingly different. How many children of the great fall victims 
to prevailing customs, the effects of riches? How many of the 
poor are saved: by wanting these luxuries ? ) 

Again, compare the success of such as suckle their own offspring 
with that of those who commit them tothe care of nurses, or bring 
them up by hand; and we shall there likewise find an amazing dif- 
ference: but more of this hereafter. 

From these considerations, it is evident that nature is always 
preferable to art, whence the brute creation succeed better than the 
human in preserving their own species... And the peasant, whom 
necessity compels to follow nature, is, in’ this respect, happier 
than his lord. ‘Those mothers also, who, in spite of custom, pride, 
or indolence, will take their little babies to their breast, must have 
more comfort and success, than those who cruelly consign them to 
the care of foster-nurses; thereby denying them that food, which 
is not only the most proper, but is ordained likewise for their 
infant ‘state. | 

Let me then intreat those who are desirous of rearing their chil- 
dren, not to rob them of their natural breast: would they wish 
them to be healthy and beautiful, let such mothers give suck ; for 
even wet-nurses, we shall find, are very little to be depended 
upon. ty | 


8 <> Oo 


Arguments in favour of Suckling—as well for the Mother’s sake, 
as the Child’s—and the evils to be apprehended ‘in delivering 
Children to the care of foster-nurses. | 


‘HEALTH and beauty are desirable, and the latter -in particular, 
‘to women. ‘They must in this case be united, as it is’ impossible 
‘for a woman to be truly beautiful. who wants health. . - Disease 
blights the rosy bloom upon the cheek, turns the: delicate white- 
ness of the skin into a sallow hue, and destroys the enchanting lus- 
‘tre of the eye. How insufficient is it: fora lovely maid to make a 
‘conquest, if she cannot keep it as a wife! . 

Itis not at present my province to enlarge upon the accomplish- 
ments of the mind. How necessary they are to secure:the affec- 
tions of a husband, every prudent-woman knows. And. she-must 
be ard sensible that the elegance of her person is alse to-be re- 
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garded; an advantage which those who are in.a bad state of health 
have scarcely spirits to attend to:. besides, illness. tom, -often rendess 
the sweetest dispositions cross, and. peevish. 

Those, who are happy enough. to have mtr owe. run the oneal 
est risque, not only of Josing them, but of destroying their.own 
health and. beauty, by repelling their milk inimediately. after de= 
livery. It never can be done: without producing a fever... Often 
times tumors and cancers, the breast, owe their. origi to, this 
pernicious custom; asthmatical conaplaints, and, lingering diseases, 
are frequently oecasioned by it; and too commonly, the. immedi- 
ate death of the mother follows from such ill management. | 

Consider, my fair pupils, for your own, health’s sake, and. for 
the sake.of your future happiness, how necessary it is to preserve 
such dear pledges of mutual love. By these. powerful. ties,, many 
a man, in spite of impetuous. passions, is compelled to continue 
the prudent, kind, indulgent, tender husband. Did. you but tho- 
roughly know. the secret impulses of the human heart, you would 


not risk the loss-of your children, by wonatprally denying them. the . 


means of life.. \ 

Let not the pe hte husband insinuate eat you will be. less 
charming i in his sight, by doing your duty to your little ones; ma- 
ny, many instances. have I known of weakly and delicate women, 
who; have. suckled their children, and thereby obtained.a much 
better state of health; nay, they have been more pleasing in their 
persons, ‘after thus becoming happy mothers, and their husbands 
have, -with pleasure, acknowledged their improved charms... | 

There may be some cases in which it is not prudent fora mother 
to. give suck, but these instances very rarely happen; and there 
may. be some women, who, although they are ever so desirous, 
cannot suckle; this however is but seldom to be urged. I sincerely 
sympathize with..those unfortunate ladies, who are “thus, deprived of 
a happiness only known to those who enjoy it. What shall we 
say under. these necessitous circumstances? Shall we advise such 
mothers, to employ a wet-nurse ; or to bring their children. up un- 
der. their.own management, according to proper rules which shall 
be laid down under another head? They are-both, in my OPAL 
wretched necessities. - Yet; was an infant of my own thus. unhap- 
pily situated, . without hanitatian, I would prefer the, aaieee for 
gouch.is to. be .apprehended from: a child’s. sucking strange 
awomaan : nothing lepe than absolute pecessuy would ‘make ne 
comply. with it. 

Too often diseases, and those. of the worst kind, are. imbibed 
lrmauthe breast. It.is a.shocking truth, but.vicious incenstancy is 
become so universal, even amongst the lower rank of people, . 
many women. offer themselves. and are daily employed as wet-nurses, — 
who, are labouring under dreadful and infectious diseases, | Yet, : 
supposing you can an rive at.a satisfactory. assurance /1n. this point, 
there jis.a certain, cleansing quality, in they milk ofa woman immed# 
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fitely after child-bearing, exceedingly necessary for the new-born 
babe, inorder to prepare its stomach and bowels for fature food 
this you very rarely can obtain from a wet:nurse. | 
There is yeta further evil to be dreaded ; as it is through feces- 
sity alone that-a woman will desert her own infant, and take ano-_ 
ther to her breast, she may be induced, by the advantage she gains, 
to coriceal her being again with child, and continue to suckle the 
infarit till it pmes away, and dies for want of proper nourishment. 
Thousands have been sacrificed by these means. . 
‘Should they however escape, in either case they are, too ge 
nherally, miserable beings: for, m consequence of the first, diseasés 
“of the glands, known by the vulgar name of the kine’s evil, and 
otlier terrible complaints, succeed; and in the latter, the rickets, 
watery ‘gripes, and many other maladies, proceeding from a-weakly 
and relaxed habit of body, most commonly ensue. ALTE 
On the other hand, disease and death are the wsual consequences 
of the present erronecus method ‘of bringing children up. by hand. 
Scarcely one in four of ‘these little innocents live'to get over the. 
‘cutting of their teeth; and the vitiated blood of those that escape, 
occasioned by improper nourishment, generally renders them m- 
firm, or short-lived.. Almost every complaint to which children 
are subject, appears to me to proceed originally from an improper 
management of them; for the young of all other animals are full of 
health and vivour. | | 
And, moreover, independently of these misfortunes, ‘the future 
happiness of the parent herself is greatly interested in this material 
concern, as it generally fails out that those children who are neg- 
lected by their mothers during their infant years, forget all duty and 
affection towards them, when’stich mothers are in the. decline of 
life; and this contempt from a child is nothing less than plunging 
‘a dagger into the breast of its parent; and besides the cruel pangs 
which she must unavoidably experience from this want of duty, 
daily observation convinces us that widows frequently suffer not'a 
little, even m the’commodn conveniencies of ‘life, by the meatis of 
‘those very children, who if properly educated would have probably 
‘become their support and comfort. ai.ae 
~ Such*are the ‘melancholy prospects ‘attending the present unna- 
“tural practice of wet, and dry nursing; from which a‘curse is ‘often- 
‘times ‘entailed upon a generation, of which parents ought to esteem 
“themselves the authors. How terrible soever these ‘things appear, 
‘T esteem it my duty to acquaint mothers in ‘particular, what a risk 
‘they ‘run in ‘thus hazarding the health and lives of their children, 
‘together with ‘their own present ‘and future ‘happiness; and: sin- 
‘€érely hope I may imprint the same ‘objections upon them, that 
‘daily experience in my ‘profession presents’ to ‘me, against these 
“pernicious customs. BH ARG Sb, BBE, gal) ee 
O01 ‘that T could prevailapon my fair country women to become. 
Bw yeni in the sight of men!» Believe it not, ‘when itis. 


SO 


established this laudable custom amongst you,.it would prove so 


delight, how complete is the bliss of enfolding in your longing: 


- throughout ‘shall be ‘to convince you that: I have reason and tr 
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insinuated, that your bosoms are less charming, for having a dear 
little cherub at your breast. I speak from the feelings of a man, 
and of one too who has:an universal and generous love for the vir- 
tuous part of your sex. Trust me, there is no husband could with- 
stand the fond: solicitations of an endearing wife, would she be 
earnest in her desire of bringing up her own children. Rest assured, 
when he beholds the object of his soul cherishing and supporting 
in‘her arms the propitious reward of wedlock, and fondly traces 
his own lineaments in the darling boy, it recalls a thousand delicate 
sensations to a generous mind. Perhaps. he. drops. a sympathetic 
tear in recollecting the painful throes of the mother, which she 
chearfully bore to’:make him such an inestimable present. His 
love, tenderness, and gratitude, being thus engaged—with what 
raptures must he beliold her, still carefully intent upon the pre- 
servation of his own image? > Daas Rarer | 

How. ardent soever such an one’s affections might be before ma- 
trimony, a scene like this will more firmly rivet the pleasing fetters 
of love :—for though a beautiful virgin must ever kindle emotions 
in a man of sensibility; a chaste and tender.wife, with a little one 
at her breast, is-certainly, to her husband, the most exquisitely en- 
chanting object. upon earth:—and surely, ladies, had fashion but 


truly amiable, as not only to excite the emulation of -your maiden 
friends to worthy conquests, but also raise their ambition to shine 
in characters thus dignified. How greatly then would. you con- 
tribute to the felicity of your own families, and of mankind in 
general ! . | . ae 
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The: Management of Infants from the birth—with directions for 
putting them to the breast. | ee | 


Harpy, thrice happy woman, now become a joyful mother, 
nurturing her young ! Say, tell ‘me, you who know the rapturous 


arms the dear, dear fruits of all your pains ?—pains now no more re- 
membered. Long may you preserve the darling, and be doubly blest. 
in its future beauty, health, and virtue! | aber a | 
. Tam not unmindful, my charming friends, of the prejudices neces-| 
sary to be conquered, before so material a benefit to mankind can be 
generally obtained. Under the last head, the misfortunes aie | 
the neglect of this duty were’ fully explained; ‘arid as I. have fre- 
quently succeeded amongst the private circle of my friends, by ad- 
dressing their understanding, I trust to the candour of the more 
ingenuous sex, for my success in public. My endeavour ho 

ule 


en my side. Much depends upon your maternal care im the first 
a ry 
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stage of life; it is a, pleasing duty, to which you are. honourably 
called upon, both by nature and the custom of all nations... ih 
- Lamtruly sensible that, according to the present mistaken man- 
ner of suckling and rearing children, the business is a fatigue which 
frightens many at the first attempt; it is a method altocether cul 
pable and unnatural. «The paths of nature are easy and delightfuls . | 
Comethen, my fair, and let us follow her step by step. = ‘ 
Wervhave before observed. that a child brings its immediate nou=. : 
rishment into: the ‘world with its birth. Man is born in. sorrow. 
‘The fatigue and pain of delivery, both to the mother and the child, 
require rest; and generally, where no improper means are used, 
they both directly fall:imto a sweet refreshing sleep; during which 
time the milky vessels of the breast are dilated. Thus, with prudent 
management, in a short time’a small flow of milk will be obtained. 
The child, replete with nourishment at its birth, awakes equally- 
refreshed with the mother, and by eagerly sucking the nipple, encou- 
rages its more plentiful supply. vie 
- Sometimes there may be a little inconvenience with the first 
child; but this is rendered still greater by keeping jit away, perhaps) 
two or three days, from the mother, aud suffering her attendantsto: 
draw her breasts, which generally occasions sore nipples. The gen- 
tle, easy, and frequent suction of an infant, will not only prevent. 
this inconvenience, but gradually invite the milk, thereby relieving | 
the mother from a troublesome burthen: the nipple also, by this 
means, will be drawn out, so that the child may suck without fur 
ther difficulty. .'This is the lesson Nature teaches; andthe wise-are- 
those who observe her precepts. __ iewoney 
As to an infant’s cloathing, the lighter it is, and the more uncon- 
fined, the better; very little covering..is necessary, and the future 
leformities of shape, &c. not to mention the deplorable loss: of 
health,--sometimes proceed from the. dress being too heavy and 
confined, at its first entrance into life... ; 
[ am entirely against an infant’s receiving any nourishment until 

it can be put to the breast: and much more so againsec cramming 
it with what nurses call pap. The stomach is not. yet fit for. 
any other.food. than what nature has prepared. Art cannot pro=: 
duce a.diet with such an affinity to animal. blood, as to. render it. 
aroper for the tender bowels of a new-born child. beta. 
. The eries of an infant are generally occasioned by the uneasiness 
t suffers, either from its dress, or.in. consequence of thus erame 
ning it. The complaints of children in these early days, as.I have. 
»efore observed, and likewise. the difficulty in cutting of teeth, 
which I shall hereafter speak of, proceed almost entirely from this: 
Wrong practice. Watery gripes, offensive stools, and most disore- 
Jers in their bowels, are altogether occasioned by improper food.. 
« Custom has rendered this ridiculous practice so universal, tha. 
he good women continually complain itis impossible for a child — 
©. remain without food. till the ak comes, . Let any mother make. 


* 
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a fair and . unprejudiced trial, .aud experience will. convince herof 


of: man. to rectify her. works... And: suppose a® case, m which the 
milk does not flow so. soon..asin general. it ig expected, let the 
child, under ‘such circumstances, be put. tothe breast again and 
again ;..a ‘very Jittle nourishment will at, present suffice, and that 
will most:communly ;be obtained from the nipple ; if it 1s not, @ 
little warm. milk and. water, .with-a small quantity of Lisbon sugar, 
is the only nourishment; in my opinion, thatis proper to be giveny 
this advice E have caused ‘to be strictly followed, and have hap- 
pily experienced the good effects of it in an mfant of my owny who 
_ scarcely received any support from the breast till after the third day 
fromthe birth... Follow, my dear ladies, these rules ; and -where 
there are an:hundred.accidents, that. now happen to mothers, im 
consequence of milk fevers; and ‘to children, in consequence of 
being. denied: the breast, you will rarely find one. I am convime 
ced of the truth. of my. assertion. by experience ;.and- therefore amr 
the more bold in:recommending it to you, and to the public. 
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to bea pleasure rather than a fatigue. _.. 


Anatural and easy method of suckling children—This daty proved: 


Now then, my. nearly: interested: friends, let us observe: those. 
parts-of the. creation where instinct only can direct, and for once 
Tearn.a.lesson-from the tender brute. Behold those animals which 
are familiar. to us, how successful they are ‘m bringmg: up. their 
young! Animals.that give milk-to three, four, five, six, and some 
times more of- their offspring .at-a birth... How well and happy are 
the dams !. What. unremitting.care do: they. take of their nurslings ! 
‘They. never desert:them until. time has given to. their bodies strength 
sufficient. to..provide for themselves., . Provident. Nature !—andi 
shall mankind: alone distrust thy. goodness? Let us learn and be: 
wise. Never more suffer it to pass for am-argument, thata woman 
who. is capable of bearing a child-has not strength to’ suckle sity 
when the little creatures that surround us. can rear a whole’, family 
ALONE. icra cnicd eT ebsedbe ( BOP Belo ate a oeRe 

QO that I could convinee you. of: the breast alone being a:suffici= 
ent, support for, the most robust of children! Consider Nature well 
in all her works! Let ignorance and prejudice-no longer prevailh 
Believe. this solemn truth, almost every woman is capable of sup-’ 
porting her babe ; and great will prove the advantages, both. to 
herself and her infant. ., When it.is-eonfined altogether to the breast, 
it gains streagth every day,.and defies disease... The mother, under’ 
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these circumstances, would ‘not again’ ‘conceive so’ quickly, and 
miscarriages would ‘thereby ‘be, in a great ‘measure, prevented; 
unless hurried on by’ frequent bleedings, and” other’ mistaken 
practices. ° SOT Sct «1 i aoe oar anematen wie hbo 
If, for the sake of your families, you value your own lives, at- 
tend to this imdisputable’ fact. “ You‘yourselves know how many 
women are ruined in‘their health “by not suckling their-children ; 
and what numbers are continually sacrificed: by unskilful methods 
of treatment, at the time of their delivery. “You may—you should 
support your young ; the task‘is easy’and delightful, and the thriv- 
ing child rewards your pains. It is not laborious. “I:would not 
wish to see you slaves. The'tender delicacy of your frame forbids 
the very thought. The method is plain and’ easy—only follow 
nature, © a ll iil fi 
Sleep is essentially necessary to life, and that the stomach should 
sometimes be at rest, is as’ essentially necessary ‘to health+ both 
these things: the mother and child equally require, © "Thus ‘the’ 
slavish part of the business is set aside ; for it is an absurd and er- 
roneous custom, after stuffing it continually in the day, ‘to keep a 
child at the breast all night. This counteracts the operations of 
nature, not only by depriving it of its rest, but also, from a‘con- 
stant fulness, the powers of the infant-body are prevented from ex- 
erting themselves in a proper mater atpon the aliment received. 
Hence the stomach and bowels are enfeebled, and thereby rendered 
incapable of producing such wholesome nourishment as a child 
would otherwise obtain from its food; to which grand purpose, 
sound sléep and abstinence are equally conducive. ‘ 
On the otherhand, the mother, being continually disturbed dur- 
ing the night, is also: prevented from assimilating ‘that good and’ 
perfect: milk, ‘which would otherwise ‘be “produced ‘from’ the 
food of the day. Hence ‘she becomes ill, gréws tired of her’ 
task, and’ the crude milk proves noxious to the weakened bowel§ 
of the mfant. Thus disappointment and death frequently succeed,’ 
TL know it will be urged by some, that it is inipossrble to keep: 
children quiet and at rest during the night, and that they cry for 
food; Let them be managed from ‘the birth agreeably to the dis’ 
rections here given, and then I believe few persons willcomplain 
of their ‘being troublesome. One reason why children do not 
sleep well by night is, that they are indulged too m ich in the cra— 
dleshy day, when they should have exercise. Another’ still greater 
reason, I am inclined to think, proceeds from pain, occasioned by 
improper food, in the first passages; for I will vetiture to affirm, 
that almost every child’s bowels, from the present wrong manage- 
ment, are in a state of disease, which too frequently grows up 
with it into life; and thus in infaney the lurking cause of a bad con- 
stitution is oftentimes established. Mega ARs 0 Igoe ay x 
Whew their little stomachs, irritated by too large aquantity, and 
the bad quality of food, become somewhat empty; a pain, proba. 
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bly like what we call the. héart-burn, and. acidities at the stomaclt;_ 
awakens them from their disturbed slumbers ; and these little crea 
tures can then only discover. their: uneasiness by crying. Hence 
nurses, partly for their own quiet, and partly through a.mistak 
notion that) children cry only for nourishment, cram ‘them re 
they are quite gorged. Such infants eagerly devour whatever 
is given them, because the reception of food takes off that too 
great sensibility ef the stomach which caused the pain. A sir 
milar effect to this, grown persons troubled with the complaints E 
have now mentioned, nitist every day experience upon taking nous 
rishment; for it always affords a present relief. ie 
Four or five times in the twenty-four hours are julbaline for a 
child to receive the breast, and let the following rules:be nearly | 
observed. About six or, seven in the morning, after which the 
¢hild msy be allowed av hour of two sleep ;—again, an liour after” 
the mother has break fasted—anda third time, if she pleases, before 
dinner—a fourth time, at five or six 0 tolwakeis in the evening, being | 
two or three hours after dinner—and lastly, between ten and ele= 
ven, just before before she goes to rest. oe 
Now, by those mothers who have servants to ‘aie off the labo= 
r1OUs part of the management of children, this surely; cannot be 
deemed a fatigue; that the task itself is a pleasure, the fondness” 
of nurses towards children at the breast fully proves; and. that. 


it is an indispensable duty, the feelings of human nature evidenealy 


proclaim. 

In the early months sleep may be indulged bifine ‘Aes dayj, bt 
exercise should also at proper intervals be: given to ‘children. A 
they grow stronger, sleep should be less encouraged, and exercise, 


increased. 2 i 


. There are several ciate of management that I have no > fault F 
Gia with, arid, amongst others, think it needless to: dwell upon t 
necessity ‘of keeping children dry and clean: itis so evident, that 
few nurses are culpable in these particulars.. But as to: rocking: 
children, the custom is altogether absurd. Hewas an ingenious man 
who invented a mouse-trap, though none but a fool first thought of 
a cradle; it was certainly in vented to. save: the attendants trouble, 
for which, by the bye, they suffer more in return: I never permit= 
ted a cradle to disgrace my nursery: Infants, if well, sleep with- 

out this lullaby-labour, and such forced dosings generally render: 
them peevish and watchful in the night 5 which is the most prope 


time both for them and their nurses to enjoy their reste 9 


At the end of six or seven months, when the four first teeth ought 
to appear, children should be kept awake, and exercised as muc 
possible ; -by which time, if managed properly, they will generally 
gain strength enough to shoot these teeth, and the others will’ m 
due course be cut with ease. Maite. i a 

_ Thus you will avoid an evil that. sweeps away great numbers ; | 
for it is: carey owing to the.weakness of their bodies that childret 
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cut their ‘teeth with so much dificulty, and that it is attended with 


fever, convulsions, and death. | Bi guage gunk 

‘This weakness of body is but httle understood; for if a child: be 
bloated» with fat, which too generally happens when it is improperly 
fed, the parents and their friends call it-a fine child, and admire 
how it thrives. When, alas! that very fatis the disease which 
‘renders its constitution thus feeble; for if the-butcher did not kill 
Jambs and calves when. they become: immoderately fat, they likes 
wise would die as frequently as children. Which death may be 
justly attributed to the preposterous method, so generally in use, of 
giving them too much crude unsalutary nourishment; and not ma- 
naging them in other respects as nature requires, to strengthen the 
body from the food received. A : | 

After what has been advanced concerning the early part of ins 
fant-management, give me leave to observe, that the arguments 
enforced upon this important subject are submitted to the cons 
sideration of those mothers, who are desirous of preferring a 
rational system to bigoted maxims aud opinions. ~ [ would wish 
them be attended to, and I trust. that they. will merit their 
approbation. _ I.do not expect the. foregoing rules to. be~ iné 
variably adopted. from the birth. I know very well, and it is 
obvious to those who have been attentive to children, that 
infants require some more, and others less attendance, especially 
during the first month or two; and a certain time is necessary; 


even under the most prudent management, to accustom them to — 
our wished-for habits. There is a wide difference between know- 
ing what is right and doing it; and oftentimes, although we may 

be desirous of strictly following the most. prudent maxiins, diffiz | 


culties will unexpectedly arise in the first attempts. | Let.me there- 
fore desire you to aim at the above regulations, which: by perse- 
yerance will soon become practicable; ‘and then, determine for 
yourselves, how greatly they will contribute to your own ease and 
comfort, as well as to the advantage of your children, 


syn ibaiat ~ ona ap 


The proper method of weaning Children, 


Unper the last head I condemned the present ae me- 
thod of suckling and feeding children, and recommeuded a plain . 


and easy way of rearing them to six or seven months old, upon a 
rational plan, pointed out by nature in many different parts of the 
creation; and which most probably was strictly followed by mankind 
im the early ages of the world, before luxury, pride, and indoleuce 


crept into society. Ancient history never could have boasted of soi 


many strong and valiant. men, had not mothers, in: their infancy; | 


given strength and vigour to their constitutions; and the cause of 


-ordained your importance 17 the creation. 


at the time. of weaning (which in» my opinion is» best postponed 
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the present -pusillanimous; feeble, weakly, and diseased race’ of : 
mortals, may in some measure be: ascribed to the want off this: ears 
liest maternal cares» =) Ee | 

Let us: talk with the einem aa mide hasliama tho hosll 
nursery of trees under-his; directions she: will tellus itis: not: ‘suffis 
cient for.the stocks to be good of their kind, for unless they be se- — 
cured from rude winds, and. properly cultivated, so that they ba. | | 
receive nourishment, they will never, thrive. | ce le | 

It is literally. the same in animal-life; there are seiealeesaieed mos | 
thers who daily.and woefully.experience the truth of this: argument | 
How many women are blest with fine children, not a blemish,:nor 
the mark of a disease, about them at their ‘birth; and-yet: before 
many before months are past, for want of prudent care and ‘proper 
nourishment, do they not: waste away and die? I need not-say 
more; the tears of many of my gentle readers, at the seers res 
eeliortipne wili sufficiently | testify the fact. ‘2. 

. Let not man, in the vanity of his heart, triumph in a super ae | 
over the fair,sex! for.to them alone it belongs to lay the foundation, 
not of what he is, but what he should be—healthy,. ‘strong, and 
vigorous. You, ladies, form .an hero in the cradle, and. courage 
is received. from the breast. Gratitude in return demands a pro- 
tection to you from man. With yourselves therefore it remains to 
render him capable of that protection. Thus rin my fo ss | 


_But to return to. the husbandman: be: will again tbls us, thal 
when his trees have. received their «infant streneth, and their: roots | 
begin. to shoot, it is necessary to. transplant them from thenure | 
sery to a more extensive soil, in. order to arrive at their natural 
perfection... So you, my friends, having brought the-child through 
its infant state, by the tender nourishment: ‘of the: breast, must 


until it .be near. a twelvemonth old) transplant your little nursery. 
likewise to. a. more.estensive soil; that is, you must afford it more 
copious nourishment, in order to bring it to maturer life. 

Yet, as great skill and caution are , required on the part of the: | 
husbandman, in this. business of transplanting ; so great judgment | 
and care must be shewn by you, in this your province of weaning’ | 
children: for custom has so far deviated from nature, as toxrender: 
the. Brpntentggcumapedtions necessary to paint out ance happy | 
medium... - Hie Ob GSP 

_A further care therefore at this time demands our. attentions 
Man, according to. the present mode, particularly in England, is: 
greatly, supported by animal food. A sudden transition from: one 
extreme to another 1s always dangerous, and every material altera= 
tion, to avoid inconveniencies, should be brought about step by 
step. If nature ever intended us to destroy the animals around: us 
for prey, surely we. may.conclude,. this. food never could, be de | 
signed for our use until such time as.we. had teeth to eat it, uo 
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~ Many ill consequences-arise from persons devouring their meals 
too eagerly ; and if the ‘stomachs of men are oppressed, by not 
sufficiently chewing their meat, certainly the weak and tender sto- 
machs of children, who have ‘not ‘as’ yet teeth sufficient to break 
it, mustybe still less fit to receive it altogether whole. na hdge 
- Animal food then at this time of life is absolutely forbidden, 
from reason and reflection; but: as ‘it is in some measure necessary 
to prepare them for their future’ method of living, broths and 
jellies may be now given sparingly, and, as they increase in strength 
and age, more plentifully. “Hereby the animal juices are received, 
which contain the only nourishment in flesh, without any labour to 
the stomach ; and letit be remembered, ‘that the juices of full-grown 
animals are to be preferred to the younger and fattened kind. ‘ 

‘Let children at this time be fed:once or twice a day with about 
a quarter of a pint of broth, and a little bread mixed in it. When 
you give a stiff jelly, a large tea-cup full is sufficient ; but I would 
recommend: as much warm water, or milk with it,.’and likewise a 
little bread. The breast should not be allowed them ‘now so of= 
ten as when they were: wholly confined to ‘that nourishment ; in 
short, every meal that you thus imtroduce, should supply one of the 
stated times of suckling. Thus are they gradually and insensibly wean- 


_ ed from the breast, and: accustomed to animal food, without any pin- 


ing on their parts, or much trouble to the mother.: 
Having shewn the proper manner of putting a child to the 
brreast, and likewise the most prudent method of taking it away ; 


we shall under the next head point out the safest rules for bringing 


children up by hand; but another observation or two will not be 
improper in this place. | ARO 2798. &. OF YASY 

The gravy which runs out of meat upon cutting it when’ brought. 
to table is exceedingly wholesome, being nothing more ‘than the: 


‘pure juices of flesh. A few spoonfuls. of this beef or mutton gravy, 


mixed with an ‘equal quantity of warm water, anda little salt, 
make very good broth. I mention this, because parents geherally 
Imagine it to be unwholesome for children ; and oftentimes when E 
have recommended it, some good old lady has stoutly opposed me, 
alleging that it fills a child with humours; whereas, on the 
contrary, this is the only part of flesh that produces good now- 
rishment. | Oe ATE 


Here let me protest against the custom of not suffering chil- 
dren to eat salt, for fear of the scurvy ; not making a distinction. 


between salted meats, and salt eaten with meat. ‘In this point 
also. strong prejudices are frequently to be combated with ; for: 
many a time have I been told by persons of reverend years, that 
children were not suffered to eat salt in former days; adding, per- 


haps with a significant shrug, that the present age think themselves 


much wiser than their forefathers, Vf 
“ Animal food which -has been any considerable time in salt 
becomes hard, and requires’ ‘more’ force to break and digest it 


\ 
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proper for nourishment, than weak stomachs are capable of ex-— 
erting; consequently salted beef, pork, and. ‘such like things, are 
improper for children.” el ‘aii 
- Nevertheless, salt in itself is so far from producing the scurvy, 
that’ it is now generally supposed to be its’ greatest antidote; 
otherwise, why do so many thousands yearly flock to bathe, and 
drink sea water? There is, further, a certain stimulating quality 
in salt, that greatly promotes digestion; and whatsoever assists that 
office, must of course rather contribute to purify the blood. than. 
to render it foul; which is. the supposed cause of the present 
frequently imagined, but oftentimes only a fashionable disease— 
ealled the scurvy. © > ‘Alacer Sa 
I have been repeatedly thanked for the following information. 
A table spoonful or two of salt put into a quart of spring water 1s 
a most excellent wash to cleanse the skin, especially if the face be 
well rubbed with a coarse cloth some little time after it has been 
washed with the salt and water. By this means the pores of the 
skin. will be kept open, and uo obstructed perspiration will: re= 
main, which is the cause of carbuncles and those red pimples 
which are generally mistaken for the scurvy. It is this stimulaung 
and cleansing quality of salt that makes the sea-water so useful to 
those who are troubled with eruptions ; therefore by the above 
proportion, the water *is rendered still more efficacious, and will 
clear the face and neck of heats and pimples which frequently ‘dis- 
turb the ladies. | fl Aetedawe teil 
- Lcannot bear the modern prostitution of the words female de=— 
licacy: the duties of a mother are by some thought to be indeli-_ 
cate, and the appellation is now given only to disease and sickness 5 
for a woman must become a walking ghost to be stiled truly deli- 
cate. I frequently lament that the idea is not more strictly confined 
to mental accomplishments ; nevertheless, I wish my fair friend " 
to bestow every rational and laudable attention to render their 
persons neat, elegant, and engaging. I cannot conclude -better 
"than by observing, that although beauty stands like a cipher when 
alone, every additional qualification increases its. merits ten-fold 5 
‘and the less sensible of it the possessor herself appears to be, the 


~ more it will always be regarded by the admiring world. | 5 
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The safest Cailibd of bringing Children up by hand. 


We have hitherto, my fair philosophers, been carefully observ- 
ant of, and obedient to, the laws of nature. Her paths are infi- 
nitely various. Every step we take affords new and engaging 
prospects. We have traced man from the first period of bis exist- 
ence, and have followed reason and instinct, to give him strength 
and vigour in the earliest part of life. So fair a dawning promises 
a robust and healthy constitution; nevertheless necessity obliges us 
to proceed to a further speculation. | 

Let it therefore be the business of this chapter to incuire how nearly 
art can supply the place of nature. Let us endeavour to point outa 
method to those“unfortunate mothers, who are, through necessity, 
deprived of the happy enjoyment of suckling their own children. 
it may not prove unworthy the attention of those who, by choice; 
cominit them to the care of others.’ I propose to carry my obser- 
vations in this chapter, as far as my instructions have been given to 
the valuable and truly praise-worthy matrons, whose duty to their 
family overbalances every other consideration. By and by, whet 
the suckling is about to be weaned, and thedry-nursed child brought 
equally forward, the rules of diet will’ be the same for both; on 
which account I went no farther in my last than the proper period 
for introducing broths, jellies, &c. All other considerations 
will be brought under general directions. Papgieseh Bittwcket 

Mother’s milk we have shewn to be the natural and most proper 
support for tender infants; it is a digested fluid, already’ animal- 
ized, and therefore fittest for the nourishment’ of children: This 
remark also shews that the infant body is by nature designed td 
receive only a liquid nourishment ;. a hint particularly necessary to 
be attended to at this time, as it altogether obviates the general 
objections against confining children to -milk, in preference to 
thicker victuals, of ‘which I shall speak more ‘fully ‘before T 
conclude this chapter. LLANE dda . Init ir 
_ We have taken notice how tender the stomachs and bowels of 
infants are, and have thence inferred, that almost every complaint 
they are afflicted with proceeds from the improper quality of their 
food; and the too large quantity given them also increases the dis- 
ease. We took notice that the digestive powers of a new-born 
child are incapable of producing a kind nutriment even from bread, 
and therefore exclaimed against feeding them with what is called 
pap. But suppose it to be otherwise. What a poor pittance of 
support does such a mother allow to her child, who gives it only 
bread and water ! OT a 

IT have seen many fatal instances of - such strange management. 
€ ourselves should think’ it hard indeed, and nothing but dire 
necessity could compel us to live thus sparingly; besides, how 
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would our flesh waste and our strength decay? If so, surely it 
cannot be proper for an infant, whose bones have not as yet 
strength sufficient to support its frame. How is it possible for 
a child to thrive under such treatment ?-Perhaps some will allow 

a little milk to be’ mixed with its food, but very sparingly ; because 
they imagine it stuffs the stomach, and fills a child full of phlegm. 
Idle and ridiculous are these, and all other arguments that can 
be urged against this natural and salubrious diet. 

Milk is here spoken of in general terms. Cow's milk being 
mostly used, and in my opinion the properest, in general, to an- 
swer our present design, I would therefore be understood to recom= 
mend that, if no ether kind is particularly mentioned. 

I know very well that many persons, and perhaps: some oval 
men in the pr actice of physic, will differ from me in opinion, . when 
I prefer cow’s milk to every other kind of nourishment, in the early 
months, where it is necessary to bring a child up by hand. Let 
me beg of them on!y to make the experiment, as I speak- from ex+ 
perience, and if they have reason to censure me afterwards, w 
shall meet upon equal terms; tll then, at least, I shall ae for 
candour from every one. ; 

It has frequently. been suggested to me, that cow’s. mealies is too 
rich, abounding also with too much cream, and that being of a: i 
oily nature, will relax more than strengthen. But, however, th 
fault is not much to he apprehended from the milk used in and 
about large towns. Supposing it to be the case in the country, 
which I. am far from allowing, you may let it stand till the crea 
rises to the top, and use the skimmed milk ; or by boiling deprive 
it of the greatest part of this oily quality, which collects itself upon 
theisurface, and may then be spadilyrs taken off ; or it may be diluted 


with water. 


These doubts being reioouay hie milk of cows appears, I thi uk, 
to be the properest substitute we cam make for that of the breast; 
and will answer best, after the first month or two, without boiling, 
unless it purges the child; in which case boiling it will generally 
prevent the i inconvenience; proceeding in all likelihood from its 
oily particles, _ 1 have no. objection to a small quantity of Lisbon 
sugar being mixed with it, particularly if the child be costive ; and 

indeed this may frequently. be of use, to prevent its too great ten- 


dency to become acid, from whence dsordars ‘of the. eis sonte- 
tinies arise.* te 7 (lopinn otf a 


: _* es it be remembered, that shvaughe this system of nursing 
children are supposed to be free from) disease) and that I am to be 

considered not.as the physician, but as the friend: when they areill, 
it is the business of those persons who -have the care of them to di- 


rect a proper food; and upon inany occasions milk may be so. me- 
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One remark I shall beg leave to make, which comes in here 
with propriety. We have taken notice m a former chapter, of the 
cleansing ¢ naliey of mother’s milk, upon its first coming mto the 
breast. os. where children are debarred from receiving it, a 
snbstitute of some gentle purgative is highly proper, to give such a 
stimulus to the bowels as nature has provided by the mother’s 
means. What I have experienced to be the best calculated for 
answering this purpose, 1s something of the following kind. 

Suppose we say, syrup of violets and oil of almonds, of each 
one ounce, with four or five grains of rhubarb. ‘This composition 
being shaken, will pretty well unite. A tea-spoonful may be given 
as often as you find it necessary. , 

Tn case the milk be thrown up in a curdled state, a small quan- 
tity of salt will generally prevent it; a circumstance I would wish 
to have attended to, as many children are subject to this complaint, 
and it is a method I have seldom known to fail, unless they are 
greatly over-fed. Whenever a child throws up the milk, it is to 
be considered as a complaint, and particularly so if it appears 
curdled ; because it has then passed through the first change it un- 
dergoes in the stomach, and consequently discovers that the sto- 
mach itself is too feeble to execute its further office; in this case 
sometimes the stomach abounds with too great an acidity, but more 
frequently it is loaded and .oppressed by the quantity which has 
been given to the infant. Milk always curdles in the stomach, and 
it is only a vulgar error to suppose the contrary ; for by this means 
it becomes a substantial aliment, and affords a proper nourish- 
ment to children and other animals; whereas, if it continued in 
a fluid state, it would contribute but little to their support. . 
~ What we have next to observe, is the quantity of milk proper to 
be given to a new-born child, in the twenty-four hours. What 
think you, my dear ladies, of a Winchester pint being a sufficient 


sanity for the day and night? Methinks T hear an exclamation— 
O barbarous man! Under a pretence of correcting us, he ine 
tends to starve the little helpless creatures. Was there ever 


naged as to prove greatly instrumental, even asa well-adapted nou- 

rishment, to their recovery. In too laxative a habit of body, for 
instance, rice and cinnamon may be added ; but then care should 
be taken that the rice be well boiled'in water before it is mixed 
with the milk. Inthe watery gripes I frequently direct the follow- 
ing diet for mfants: Boila table spoonful of ground rice, with a 
little cimamon, in half a pint of water, till the water is nearly 
consumed ; then add a pint of milk, and let the whole gently simmer 
for five minutes; strain it through a lawn sieve, and make it pala- 
table with a little sugar. This food corresponds well, in such com- 
plaints, with the curative intention. . 


=f 
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such a cruelty heard of before ! 7 m Alto a child only a pint of milk, 
in a day! Why, it would eat two quarts of pap, and still cry for. 
more. Yet, after all surprise, an infant in the month will receive 
from one pint of milk more real and good nourishment, than from 
ten quarts of pap, as it is called; indeed I might say more nou- 
rishment than from any other kind of support. For notwithstanding 
the juices which afford sustenance are all liquid, it is necessary they 
should contain the essence of substantial food: and although a man 
who is accustomed to daily labour would soon be emaciated by 
living continually upon broths; yet milk alone would support his 
strencth and spirits; because it curdles on the stomach, and there- 
by becomes a more solid and nutritious aliment. And. further, let 
me again remind you, that not only the human species, but like- 
wise all other animals, receive their continual nourishment from a 
milky juice which is prepared in their own bodies from the aliment 
received, as was before explained. ® 

T here are, as we have mentioned, very great errors in the quan- 
tities as well as the qualities of infants’ food. It was before observe 
ed, that children’s stomachs should not be always crammed. OTe 
this itis in a fgreat measure owing that they are so. continually 
puking. A circumstance looked upon by some to be natural and 
wholesome, who preposterously encourage this disposition by fre- 
quent vomits. Butsurely nature never intended more nourishment 
to be received, than is necessary for our support. Does any person 
ina good state of health, after a moderate and proper meal, ever 
find an inclination to ier it up again? Are the young offspring of 
other animals constantly puking ? ? How therefore can it be: suppo- 
sed natural for children to do so? A little reflection would. soon 
convince such superficial observers of their error, for you will rage 
find a child throw up its food when properly nursed. 4 

If one pint of milk, therefore, in the first week or two, be too : 
hittle, it is an error on the right side, for it appears to be enough! to | 
support the child, and much worse consequences are to be appre- 
hended from giving it too much.. We must, every one of us, have of 
ten exper ienced how: necessary it 1s to: be hungry,’ in order to relish ,| 

_our food ; and that to be continually indulging, palls. the appetite. 
Certainly then, it must be equally necessary that the infant stir 
mach should sometimes know the sense of hunger. 

Would not three or four pints of milk in the twenty-four how 
support a grown person? If so, undoubtedly one third part is am- 
ply sufficient to nourish a. new-born child, But I would not be 
understood to cavil scrupulously for a spoonful or two ; I only mean 
to assist the candid inquirer in this most essential part of the ma-_ 
nagement of children, who are denied the breast. | 

We come next to ascertain the proper quantity to be given for a | 
meal. A quarter of a pint is fully sufficient to be taken at a time; 
and let the hours of feeding, as well as every other particular, be’ 
regulated according to the “rules already laid down. In ten days, 
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or a fortnight, you may increase the daily allowance a quarter of a 
pint—and at the end of a month you may allow a pint and a 
half in the twenty-four hours—another half-pint may be gradually 
permitted by the time it is three months old, and this quantity, if 
the child is voracious, may be still increased to three pints in the 
day; which, I am persuaded, if the milk be good, will prove suf- 
ficient: and this allowance will, L hope, cancel the severity of 
every matron’s censure. aT wis 

Having now given you my thoughts upon this part of infant ma- 
nagement, there is but one rational objection that strikes me 
against the propriety of so plain and simple a method of bringing 
children up by hand. Their natural food is allowed to be milk— 
but it may be urged, that the human milk, in consequence of the 
mother’s diet, is more strengthening than that of cows, asses, or 
any other species of brutes. Granted—but then again this argu- 
ment equally proves that cow’s milk partakes more of a vegetable 
uature than the milk of women; and, during the early months, all 
that the advocates for the present custom would contend for, is— 
what? pap, panado, &c. which are of the vegetable kind: and 
therefore their arguments require no farther answer. Was it pro- 
posed to add some proper broths te cow’s milk, after the first four 
or five weeks, where there is no circumstance particularly to forbid 
it, the design would appear reasonable, in supplying the supposed. 
deficiency of the animal property; and itis a point I would readily 
join in, nay, it is what I mean to recommend towards the end of 
the third month. I frequently order milk and broth to be mixed 
together, and think it proper food. But let every such meal, how- 
ever, as before advised, supply the place of the usual milk. In 
whatever way you manage children, be careful not to feed them 
overmuch. | 

There is yet a circumstance of great moment to be attended to, 
and, if rightly comprehended by my fair pupils, will convince them 
that the allowance for the earlier months is amply sufficient. It is 
the manner in which infants ought to be fed. 

Surely it is wrong to put a large boat full of pap into their little » 
mouths, suffering them to swallow the whole of it in the space of a 
minute; and then perhaps, from their cries, to ply them with a 
second, which is no sooner down than thrown up again. Sas 

We have mentioned the ill consequences of grown persons de- 
vouring their victuals too eagerly ; and experience must often have 
convinced every one, that a much less quantity than we generally 
take, if eaten leisurely, and well chewed, will suffice for a meal ; 
and also that, after such meals, we seem more comfortable, and 
are inclined to pursue either business or pleasure with far greater 
ease to ourselves. On the contrary, from a too hasty and hearty 
meal, the stomach will be distended overmuch, which is always 
productive of indolence, and a tendency to sleep, The same must 
certainly hold good with respect to infants. : og 
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Besides, to obtain milk seas breast, nature wisely obliges them. 
to earn their nourishment by the labour of drawing it. The stream 
being exceedingly small upon the milk’s first coming into the breast, 
it requires a long time to procure a quarter of a pint; and the very 
exercise fatigues them before they have received too much. This, 
in my opinion, fully proves that quantity to be sufficient for a meal. 
There is nothing therefore wanting, I hope, to complete our 
system, but a contrivance to supply the place of the nipple, that 
the child may still labour to obtam its support; which alone will 
greatly prevent the error in quantity. I have seen some inventions 
of this kind, by means of parchment or leather sewed to the pointed - 
end of a horn, which is no bad thought, and capable of great im- 
provement. The Hollanders, when they travel, have a small pew 
ter vessel, somewhat in the form of a cone, which is filled with 
milk, and a piece of sponge covered with a linen cloth is tied over 
the smaller end. ‘This serves the children very well as an artificial - 
nipple: for it is observed that a Dutch woman seldom or never 
sives suck to her child before strangers: sasihds . 
” We have plainly demonstrated that infant nourishment, particu- 
larly in the early months, is designed by nature to be altogether 
liquid—against suck contrivances, therefore, I cannot.see an ob- 
jection. hana ae 
Would you, my fair friends, undertake this pursuit, from the 
happy fertility of female imagination, I am certain a little expe- 
rience-would point out to you a ready and convenient methog to 
answer every purpose ; and I am thoroughly satisfied the happy 
consequences wouldamply reward your pains—by preserving many 
dear little innocents, that daily fall a sacnfice to repletion or oyer- 
feedmg. | ; ial 


of 
coir 
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The Model of a proper Milk-pot for a Clald. 


This pot is somewhat in. form like an urn ; it contains a little 
more than a quarter of a pint; its handle, and neck or spout, are 
not unlike those of a coffee-pot, except that the neck of this arises 
from the very bottom of the pot, and is very small; in short, it 
upon the same principle as those gravy-pots which separate the gravy 
from the oily fat. ‘The end of the spout is a little raised, and oi 1 
a roundish knob, somewhat in appearance like a small heart; this 
is. perforated by three or four small holes: a piece of fine rag 15 
tied loosely over it, which serves the child to play with instead of 
the nipple, and through which, by the infant’s sucking, the milk is 
constantly strained. The child is equally satisfied as it would be 
with the breast; ‘it never wets him in the least ; he is obliged to la- 
bour for every drop he receives in the same manner as when at the 
breast; and, greatly an recommendation of this contrivance, the 
nurses confess it is more convenient than a boat, and that it saves 
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great deal of trouble in the feeding of an infant; which js the 
greatest security to parents, that their servants will use it, when 
they themselves are not present. 


oe terpenes 


A general Management of Children, from the time of Wi earning, 
till they are about two years old—with observations upon the cut- 
ting of teeth. | 


Iam just now returned from a nursery, where, with sincere 
pleasure, I beheld a happy mother with a pretty little puppet at 
her breast, which she had the satisfaction of saving in its earliest 
days, by her amiable affection and tenderness; an infant born 
under melancholy circumstances, when the mother herself was af- 


flicted with a terrible quinsy in her throat, and had. been confined _ 


to her sick chamber five or six weeks before her delivery. N oone 


expected the life of the child, and the mother’s was equally doubt- | 


ful. Nothing but the greatest care on her part could have saved 
the infant; and had it been committed to any other person, the 
diseased state of its bowels at the birth would, probably, very soon 
have put a period to its existence. 

Judge, ye considerate fair, indulge with me the pleasing reflec- 
tions of this good woman! Behold her, fondling at. the breast 2 
smiling boy, to whom she not only gave a being, but. generously 
preferred his welfare, and dared, even contraryto the advice of her 
friends, to suckle him, thereby endangering her own, to preserve 
the life of her child. May gratitude and duty expand within his 
breast, and prompt him virtuously to reward this truly maternal 
affection! May he, in future years, become the pleasureand sup- 
port of her declining life! . ety 

But to return to our present point: the suckling being weaned, 
and the dry-nursed child brought equally forward; we shall now 
join our different nurseries together, and endeavour to make them 
thrive under one general direction. : 

I must, however, beg leave to mention, that as I before advised 
to have the child kept to the breast till it is near twelve months 
old, and have also pointed out the prudent manner of introducing 
broths and jellies, preparative to Weaning it entirely; so this chap- 
ter is designed to recommend a proper management of infants from 
the period of one to two years of age. ) 

The best method likewise having been laid down for bringing 
children up by hand upon those principles that approach nearest to 
nature ; which surely renders them unexceptionable ; and having 
indulged them with broths and jellies earlier than the sucking child ; 


I shall suppose these also: gradually brought on to the twelfth - 


month, and thence proceed with both together. 
_ “Most earnestly recommend that they be strictly confined to the 


i. ll ee 
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following diet,. and not fed oftener than three, or four times 
at most, in the twenty-four hours. The quantity for each meal 
may now with propriety be considerably increased ; it will be longer 
therefore of consequence before the stomach becomes empty. 
Thus, for instance, let their breakfast, at six or seven in the 
morning, be half a pint of new milk with about two ounces: of 
bread in it--the second meal should be half a pint of good broth, 
with the same quantity of bread; let this be given about ten or 
eleven in. the morning-—the third meal, about two or three in the 
afternoon, should be broth in like manner—and. their supper, 
about six in the evening, new milk and bread, the same as for 
breakfast. When you substitute jellies or gravies for broth, let 
them be always plain and simple; and a less quantity will prove 
sufficient. ; col eh ape tattoos 
If children are thirsty between their meals, a little barley-water 
and milk may be given them; but I. would not too. frequently en- 
courage this custom. — ‘9 jig. yale anoreercel 
From hence, the general intention appears throughout, to de- 
crease the quantity of milk, as you introduce other. substantial and 
proper nourishment—though I would always allow children. a pint 
of milk each day. | | agi Fob pee eel 
Biscuits, sweet-meats, sugar-plumbs, &c. all which tend to spoil 
the appetite, are highly improper; and ought to be looked upon as 
one of the pernicious effects of luxury. Whereis there a child, un- 
accustomed to such indulgence, that would not be equally pleased 
with a crust of bread? It is not my business here to enter so philo- 


sophically into the doctrine of nourishment, as to contend with 


those who suppose it altogether to proceed from the saccharine 
qualities of food: But allowing them the utmost force of their ar- 


guments, [ answer, that nature will always prove the best chymist, 
to separate these sugar-like particles from the aliment we take 1n. 


ee | 


So much for the present with regard to the regulation of theit 
diet. 2 (4a een ee 
As to other particulars: Little or no sleep should now be per- 
mitted in the day. Air and exercise are greatly to be recommended. 
Let them rise as early as you please; and the sooner they are pul 
to bed, when the evening begins to shut in, the better. Thei 
clothing should now, and indeed always, be light and easy. By 
no means suffer children to be confined in very warm rooms, bul 
accustom them by degrees to those variations of the seasons, whick 
they will be compelled to struggle with in future life. 

It is. a great misfortune for children to be brought up too tem 
derly. Should Providence hereafter design them to contend witl 
difficulties, how little capable will they be of conquering them. 
The child thus nurtured most commonly grows up too delicate amt 
feeble to encounter hardships. Should necessity, or chance, here 
after lead him to seek his fortune on the raging seas, or to bear hi 
part in the hardy service of his country by land; how pitiful wil 
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such a man appear! How unequa! to the necessary toils of sieges, 
storms, and tempests!—But, however, this great error, to the 
credit of good mothers be it confessed, is of late years much 
corrected. i 

I beg leave, my fair friends, to say something concerning their 
being put upon their feet. With respect to the time, the strength 
of the child must determine that period:. Of this be assured, that 
all children will shew an inelination to walk, as soon as their bones 
have acquired a firmness sufficient to support the body. I am 
fearful many heavy children are injured by exciting their fee- 
ble efforts to walk too soon. Doubtless it is a convenience and 
ease to nurses to set them upon their feet, as they do not. then 
require exercise in the arms; and consequently are not so great a 
trouble and fatigue to those who have care of them. But itis a 
fault entirely to be condemned, and what I pagticularly caution 
you against, because, whoever you may have to attend upon your 
children, they will certainly encourage them to walk, for reasons 
above mentioned. | ‘aad 

Therefore throw aside your Jeading-strings, and your back- 
strings, and every other crafty invention which tends to put chil- 
dren forwarder than nature designed. Our young plants are to be 
cultivated without art. The industrious gardener, it is true, can 
boast of his exoties, and early fruits, by forcing their growth. Yet 
say, ye sons of Epicurus, are your grapes or pines thus raised 
equal to the produce of their natural climate? And notwithstand= 
ing the merit of your gardener, who is thus capable of gratifying 
this high zest of luxurious extravagance ; even in this your boasted 
pride, a simple clown would»be wise enough to expose your folly, 
by the honest preference which he would give to nature. Such as 
the fruits are, watery and insipid; such also are the plants thug 
forced, weakly and tender; susceptible of the slightest injuries, 
andl exposed to continual dangers. Such likewise are the poor fee- 
ble infants, forced upon their legs before nature has designed 
them; while others, ‘managed without art, like fruitful vines 
defy the inclement seasons, and triumph in their natural strength 
and vigour. : 

[ do not mean, from what» has been said upon this subject, to» 
prevent them, when they really shew an inclmation to walk, but 
toadmonish you against being too precipitate. It isin my opiniona 
s00d method to suffer the little creatures first to crawl upon a car- 
pet, or any other convenient place ; permitting them to tumble 
about as much as they please. By this means an exercise will be 
siven to the body and limbs, without their continuing in one posi- 
tion long enough to hazard a distortion, from too great a weight of 
body. ‘Thus let them, by degrees, learn to’ walk upright, which 
their own inclinations, in imitation of those about them, will 
prompt them to, full as soon as nature designed. 

f shall now beg leave to offer a few hints with respect to the 

%. 2F | 


-strument, and cutting the gum themselves. : 
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teeth. A circumstance this: materially to be attended to, as’ woe- 
ful experience daily convinces us. | ce eee 

Children are ,,teazed with cutting of teeth from four or five 
mouths, till they are two years old, and. upwards; nay, some are 
so backward as not to have their complete number ull they are 
tumed of three years old. I shall not enter into the distinction of 
teeth, but speak of them in general, so as to give a competentidea 
of the precautions I mean to recommend. ) 2h. Lai 
_ It is also very uncertain with respect. to the exact time of their 
shooting any of their teeth, but this.also, I believe, chiefly depends: 
upon the strength of the constitution; and if the ruleslaid down un+ 
der the preceding heads be properly observed, you will generally find 
children cut all their teeth by the time they are about two years 
old: You will, likewise, rarely meet with an imstance of their 
being cut with difficulty. It, has been already taken notice of, that 
the reason of their being backward in their teeth, and so many chil~ 
dren lost on this account, is entirely owing to a weakness of body; 
which isa fact that scarcely any one will deny. ccna 

Yet, where the constitution is not strong enough of itself, asa 
great assistance may be obtained by lancmg’ of the gums, let not 
a false tenderness prevent fond mothers from allowing sueh ‘relief 
to their little babes, in the excruciating tortures they suffer by the 
cutting of teeth. ‘The operation is not to be deemed painful; for, if 
you put any thing with a sharp edge into their mouths, they wall 
save you the trouble of doing it, by pressing hard against. the in- 


? 


When the teeth are discernible to the sight or touch, there is very 
little sense of feeling in the gum, their tortures proceed from the 
sensibility of a fine membrane which envelopes the tooth. | If that 
membrane is sufficiently. divided, although the gum should again 
unite, there will be no more: trouble; for teeth thus lanced will 
gradually advance without future pain... Never, therefore, I» say, 
let a prejudice like this hinder you from relieving such poor little 
helpless creatures. ) 6 hwy Sea 
_ ‘Chere are many persons who, about the age of twenty, have two, 
and sometimes four, additional teeth, at the furthermost part of the 
jaws; and, from the time of life in which. they appear, they are 
called the teeth of wisdom. Let me desire such wise ones, .sen+ 
sible of the pain upon this occasion, to reflect. how. insupportable 
it must be to many infants, who, perhaps, are cutting the whole 
of their teeth almost at once; at a time too, when. their tender 
frames are but little capable of bearing pain. Many grown persons 
are obliged to have-such teeth lanced; Jet them declare how much 
relief they found from this simple, but useful operation.» 4: ait 
» Candid .reasomng, from experience, is the surest way, to conquer 
yrejudices; and those who give themselves leave to think upon the 
pot with candour, will, I doubt not, allow the force of this 
argument. rine ix 7 a wrocr ile 
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Tt may not be sehbidebpableysi in this place, to give a caution, 


which those who lance teeth would do well to obiset eels 5 as care-" 


lessness or. ignorance in the operation frequently frustrates the in- 
tended benefit. Let me advise you not to depend upon old women, 
or nurses, who undertake to do it with crooked sixpences, and such 
like ineffectual means. | 

We took notice a httle above, that the pat arises, not from the 
gum, but from the sensibility of a fine membrane which envelopes 
the teeth. tis not therefore sufficient to make a longitudinal in- 
cision into’ the gum, that being too commonly done without’ divi- 
ding this membrane ; in which « case, instead of good, it does hurt. 
After cutting thivugh the gum, the instrument should. be drawn 
round the tooth, and. the person should be satisfied that 1t grates 
in every part against the tooth, which will effectually divide this too 
sensible membrane. Where the gum is exceedingly tough, a trans- 
verse incision ought likewise to be made, and with these precau- 
tions the operation will assuredly succeed... Parents cannot be too 
careful in this particular, for I have often observed ill consequences 
from the carelessness before mentioned. 


In my observations upon children that are lost between the age 


of five-months and three years, I have found they are ecnerally 
carried off either by sudden convulsions, or what is called a tooth 
fever, or a wasting of the body; im the two last cases the scene like- 
Wise 1s commonly closed with convulsive fits. 

The original cause of these disasters having been : frequently 
taken notice of to proceed from the wrong management of children, 
it appears equally evident to me, that the immediate cause of these 
fits almost always arises from want of strength in the constitution to 
cut the teeth. It is true the bowels sometimes are greatly affected, 
which indeed generally attends a wasting of the body; but then the 
immediate cause of such complaints at this time is most commonly 
the teeth. For if children are capable of enduring the improper 
aliments before mentioned im their most tender state, during the 


first four or five months; ‘surely, without some more active prin- , 


ciple, the ‘vital powers would not afterwards be by them alone 
subdued. 

Tiris makes me particularly: solicitous to recommend lancing of 
the: gums before it is too late to assist children; being: firmly per- 
suaded that many might be saved, who daily fall a sacrifice to those 
Seepiaits for the want of it. 

Amongst many other instances that 1 could relate, to sible the 
necessity ‘of adinitting this operation before the strength of the ehild 
be decayed, and its body wasted, 1 shall conclude this chapter with 
a remarkable case of this sort. 

_A poor woman inthe neighbourhood, some time since, brought 
her child \to a physician ; he was apparently a stout fine boy, and 
then’ about nine mouths old She desired his advice for an erup- 
tion the child had all over his bedy, which’she called scurvy ; but 
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he found it nothing more than some. pimples. proceeding «from 
the improper quality of its food; and. in fact, notwithstanding: 
the chubby appearance: of the boy (which in reality was: nothing 
more than bloated fat) he was actually of a very wees — ag 
appears by the sequel. | 
Near or quite six months afterw meas, the same woman came to 
beg the favour of him to lock at her child again, who, she said, 
was yi ing. He saw an infant worn away to a mere skeleton, and 
upon inquiry found it to. be the same. chubby fat boy he had seen 
before... He lay. panting for breath, and had taken little or no nou- 
rishment for twenty-four hours.. Upon examining the little patient, 


there was not a tooth appeared, The cause of the: disease there- 


~ 


ext morning the. child el 


fore was iinmediately evident to him; but he told her it was too 
late to be of service, for he found the ohild could not-recover. ~— 

However, to satisfy the mother, he advised Jancing: the-gums, 
To the astomshment of every one about. the child, sixteen large 
teeth were cut out; but the. gums being very nana hardened, for 
want of this operation, if was withno small difficulty now performed. 
The immediate relief which the child received, surprised them all 
still more. From a convulsive state that he before lay in, he in- 
stantly recovered, took notice’ of every body in the room, and dur- 
ing the time he ‘staid eagerly devoured a csi genie ‘quantity of 
nourishment: 

Yhe grateful parent thanked tis a aeymione ps ee ad reflected 
upon herself. for delaying to apply before. But-alas! he foresaw 
it was only a a temporary relief, his strength being utterly exhausted. 
He left her without giving i least hopes of his. pen and the 
debt reflection upon this case I take for ere ds entirely deel 
less. It is evident, had the teeth been cut in due pain this fatal 
aeoudnt would not have happened,» spose 
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A general Mandigement of Children, from two 4 kai ca ol, ll “they 
leave the Nursery. Se 

Se OF 

.Lsnaxiu now finish my observations upon nursing, and endea- 
vour to point out the safest and most prudent methork of i tancta 
children into the family way of living... | ne 
At length, after surmounting the dlitetdian aot inéourententl 
attending the cutting of their teeth, we have now set them upon 
their legs ; ; to the no, small joy. of the mother, and the relief of 
those servaiits whose, business it is to wait upon thems, © ge 85) 
We have hitherto permitted bread, milk, and the juices: ois ol 
flesh; aud before we advance any further, I beg leave to make: the 
following remarks, by, which my intelligent readers may profit. — 
‘The food of. man,-in all. its various. shapes, however tortured 


and disguised, is sll confined to animal and vegetable: productions 


me 
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Of vegetables, bread is the most valuable preparation, "as the 
experience of ages proves. ‘That made from wheat flour.is still the 
mest strengthening, and ever to be mrestoretn by those who have 
the means of obtaining it. 

The milk of cows, “although it may be supposed. not bs patios 
so much ofa strengthening aaure as the human milk, those crea- 
tures. feeding altogether upon vegetables, 1s, nevertheless, to be 
considered as a food partly animal, and partly powers prepared 
also under an all-wise direction. 

. Gravies, jellies,and broths, we know, are animal j Juices 5 either 
‘Spobtanedusly, flowing from flesh, upon cutting it, after it is clr ea 
wee or obtained by a maceration of it in water. 

wiiomn these reflections, therefore, it appears, that in the regi- 
men already permitted, the most valuable supplies of life are granted, 
and:ina manner the heat adapted to infant constitutions ; requiring 
but little exertion of the digestive faculties, and gradually introdu- 
cing that nutriment, sehdtcliy as the body becomes stronger > it must 
prepare for itself fests the grosser aliments. 

-The-intention of what has been said is to encourage, as tech as 
possible, the continuation of this diet a little longer; and, indeed, 
some of the finest children I ever saw have been chiefly confined 
to a food like this, for the first five or six years. But although I 
strongly recommend it, and am conscious that children, unacquaint- 
ed with the indulgence of variety, would be perfectly satisfied with- 
out animal food; yet Iam persuaded that the culpable fondness of 
most parents will initiate them, too early, into the luxuries of a 
plentiful table. » 

It is true, we made an sbcarieian Ai nature never intended 
flesh for our food until we had teeth to eat it... But it by no means 
follows, as soon as we have our teeth, that with an unbounded 
freedom we are to devour animal food. Remember likewise, ye 
too indulgent parents, it has been before observed, that every alter= 
ation in our manner of living should be brought sbolit step by step, 
hasty transitions being always dangerous : and: let this teach us to 
be cautious in our manner of admitting flesh into the meals of 
children. 

After what has been advanced, and after having given you my 
Opinion that it is yet time enough to suffer children to eat flesh, i 
now leave this very important point to the discretion of parents : 
however, permit me to recommend, that when flesh is first intro- 
duced into their food, at whatever time it may be, this partof their 
‘diet should be sihuaa them but sparingly; anda regard also should 
be paid to its quality. 

The flesh of barn-door fow fs, beef, mutton, and full-grown 

| le in general, is the best. Crammed poultry, calves, and 
house-fed Jambs, kept up to fatten, are ins prOpIt) because their 
juices yield by far less nourishmdnt. 

“Hence, beef tea, and nnitton broth, are preferable to. those 
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made from lamb or veal: ‘The fleshalso of such young fatteried 
_animals does not pass off weak stomachs so easily as the other. 
~ High-seasoned gravies, ‘and soups, made dishes, and ‘salted | 
meats, are ever to be avoided; though salt with their meats: may 
be allowed, for the reasons before given. i A Re 
Although it is not meant to confine them at this age so strictly 
to bread, [am by no means for permitting too free a use of vege~ 
tables; being convinced that some complaints of the ‘bowels, in 
children more advanced in life, proceed from this error, and: par-) 
ticularly worms: since, if the eggs of these insects are not taken 
in, together with these productions of the garden, on which they | 
harbour and feed; yet’ this food, at least, affords a considerable: 
quantity of slime, which, stagnating in the bowels, serves as an habita- 
tion for these pernicious little animais. This is my reason for allowing 
a little wine now and then to be given to children, and Lam persuad- 
ed that I have seen its good effect. Care should be taken ‘in the 
choice of vegetables; those of the mealy kind, that approach the: 
nearest to bread, are to be preferred, such as potatoes, rice, Ke. 
Turnips are also good. Lettuces, and some few others, may, in. 
moderation, be given to them, which your own ‘prudence must 
point out. | ; Sveti AO 
The kitchen preparations of milk, such as custards, blamange, © 
white-pots, &c. are exceedingly proper ; and in this kind of food@_ 
greater variation may be indulged with less harm, being, for the 
most part, equally good and innocent. Salop mixed with milk, may: 
be granted as often as you please; and let it be remembered, that 
it is the best way of giving that nutritious vegetable to children and 
invalids. “Eggs are good, and if the yolks be beaten up with warm ’ 
milk, without boiling, they afford the best nourishment; yet, how- | 
ever they are dressed, never suffer children to eat them if the yolks” 
be‘hard. ‘Puddings in general are likewise good, but the most 
simple are the best. ‘Tarts and fruit-piés may be allowed in mo- 
défatroti ys) HMA ae , LER oa aide 
Shell-fish, and indeed most other kinds, may, now and then, be 
given; but the'firmest are to be preferred. These are the most 
prudent directions that occur to my memory; but, after all, those: 
are wisest who do not pamper young’ children” with too great a 
variety. vif yee Lone eae 
I shall not trouble you with the curative part of diseases incident 
to children, that being ‘altogether the concern of the pbysician; 
though it would give mea real pleasure to see such complamts 
treated of, ma masterly manner, “by some accurate observer of na- 
ture. This present system of nursing is intended only to manage 
children so as to prevent illness ; and it has cost me no small pains 
to separate the two provinces, which I hope‘is effected to the sa- 
faction of my readers. sda oy laine hae en ee 
As to rhubarb, Gascoign’s powder, magnesia, &e. every mo- 
ther’s observations in some measure direct a proper use of them 5 
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but when disorders do not give way to such simplemethods, there 
is no time to be lost. I beg leave therefore to caution parents, 
who can obtain the advice of an experienced practitioner, not to 
depend upon their own judgments so far, as to suffer a continuance. 
of complaints until they exceed the power of relief. Delays are al- 
ways dangerous, with respect to disease, even in grown persons; 
but they are much more so in children, hecause they have not 
equal strength, and consequently sooner sink under bodily infirmities. 


The Necessity of cultwating the Dispositions of Children, to render 
- them amiable and virtuous. | 


Conress, ye worthy parents who know the height of earthly 
bliss, what temptations in life could. prevail upon you, after two 
or three years of age, to part from the dear offsprings of your 
mutual loves? Ye tender mothers, speak! I generously applaud 
an affection thus fondly riveted in the female breast, and answer for 
you, ladies, that nothing upon earth could prove equivalent to 
such a loss. ‘Ven thousand soft enchantments bind them to your 
very souls. . 

This is the time in which their little fond endearments begin to 
operate, their every action is wonderfully engaging, and their 
pretty lisping tongues are one universal harmony. How exquisite 
is the delight to view their expanding minds—now catching sound, 
‘that quickly rises into sense, beaming a happy prospect of future 
understanding! Here the volume of man begins—even at this 
time the fertile genius glows. How transporting is their sweet 
sensibility ! syn | 

O! powerful Nature, how unspeakably strong are thy ties! 
What heart, unless strangely perverted, can resist. thy impulse ? 
Hence arises the unspeakable difference of a laudable and virtuous 
passion, compared with an unchaste and vicious life. My God! 
that men should waste their health and fortunes in the stews with 
harlots, rioting im obscene and brutal pleasures, where the rational 
being is sunk even below pity! : 

Such conduct, in the cooler hours of thought, if ever they reflect, 
must cause nothing but anguish and remorse; on the contrary, by 
cultivating a chaste and honourable love, such wretched libertines 
might become the joyful parents of little smiling families.» What 
an alternative is this!’ Be dumb, ye lawless rovers; it is an ens 
joymeut beyond. your, comprehension, for virtuous minds alone 


cap relish at..4,0 . ) 
_ This is a theme worthy of an abler pen. How offen has prattling 
innocence disarmed the. rugged fierceness of a brutish nature, and 
melted down the rage of passion into more than female softuess ? 
How often, I say, by these means, is the man of wrath insensibly 


dissolved into tenderness and love? I must tear myself away from 
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the digression; should L indulge my zealous inclines ste volime of 
panegyric would fall short of “the subject. : 

The human mind in its infant opening has beak justly compat 
to a blank sheet of paper, susceptible of every impression: Whence, 
it may be supposed, children receive their prejudices and inclina- 
tions from the dispositions of those persons to whose care they are 
entrusted, m like manner as these letters convey the sentiments of 
the sertthese + 

That any children are are with vicious inchnationy, I would not 
willingly believe. When I hear parents exclaiming against the bad 
dispositions of their own children, I cannot help oftentimes secretly 
condemning the parents themselves for introducing such vices ito. 
- their habits. Instinct, ever in brutes, produces a tenderness for 
their young—a harmless society amongst their neighbours—a passive 
fear towards their enemies—and violence seldom is discovered but 
against those animals which Nature has appointed for their sup- 
port. Can we then imagine that a worse than brutish fierceness 
should be naturally discernible in our infant state '—that spite, 
malice, anger, ‘and revenge, such diabolical passions, should tyran- 
nize before we are capable of self-defence? The very supposi- 
tion seems fo me an arraignment of Providence im the noblest part 
of the creation, and appears to be inconsistent with the justice of a 
benevolent Deity. 

It therefore behoves every soc to be w ‘atchful of her own con+ 
duct, and perfectly satisfied of the dispositions of such servants as 
she entrusts with the care of her children at this susceptible time of 
life; when even the more affectionately these persons treat them, 
the worse consequences are to be apprehended, if their own tempers. 
are not good: for as children are gratefully fond of those who use 
them kindly, they are by far more likely to imbibe the bad qualities 
of aw indulgent attendant; and, on the contrnry, to profit oye good 
examp les. 7 * 

habjebts that attract the eyes, are the first delighting: The pled 
sures from hearing, are the next. From sight and sound ideas take 
their gradual rise. Hence, a partial foudiess is formed by chilé 
dren towards those whose province it is to attend upon them: and 
for this reason they are more fond of their nurses, who are con- 
stantly prattling to them, than of parents neglectful of their infancy. 

The want of duty and affection im children’ towards. their pa- 
rents, so much to be censured, and so! generally complained of, 
often proceeds from this early mismanagement. Themdifference also 
of too many parents towards. their children. frequently owes its origitt 
to depriving themselves of the enjoyments of their little ones at this 
"engaging *season of life. Even to an uninterested” ‘person, the ex- 
panding of an infant mind isa delichtful entertainment; but to g 
parents, the pleasure and attachment must certainly. prove exceed 
dingly more agreeable and lasting. “We must indeed ‘pity thos 
whom necessity deprives: of this happy solace, but’ titterly condemn 

“4 
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nations drive their little nurslings from them. Unnatural and mis- 
taken persons, who, if they are punished with undutiful children, 
suffer only in consequence of their own neglect! 

Would you, my tender and considerate matrons, wish to see 
your children truly amiable? Be then ever careful of yourselves. 
Endeavour also as much as possible to prevent violent excess of pas- 
sion in your husbands. ‘This is a laudable task, and much more in 
the power of women than they generally imagine. ‘Trust me, my 
fair ones, truly prudent and good wives, by bending a little to the 
rugged, head-strong, and boisterous dispositions of some husbands, 
may for the most. part civilize them; and by their endearmg, and 
soothing manners, in spite of early vicious habits, compel them to. 
a behaviour of . tenderness and love, Thus, by the example of an 
engaging deportment on your part, you will soften their tempers, 
so as to render them good husbands, good fathers, good masters, 
and valuable members of society. | | 

While, on the other hand, vindictive and peevish women not 
only forfeit this female importance, but too frequently estrange 
their husbands’ affections from them: and need I say that this want 
of harmony and sincere friendship, between man and wife, is a 
dangerous pattern for their children? 

From the strong force of example, it becomes in @ manner natu- 
ral to the children of such persons to give an unbridled loose to 
every impulse; nay their emulation is soon engaged to become 
equally tyrannical with their parents. .On the contrary, where no 
such precedents are before their eyes; where impassioned and 
youthful loye keeps pace with sentimental. friendship; where the 
polite aud well-bred man shews a virtuous inclination towards 
his wife ; and_ they both join ma proper regard: for their chils 
dren:—how much . reason have we to. expect that their young 
and tender minds will be impressed with virtue? Nay, I dare aver, 
that from this rectitude of behaviour, such parents will generally be 
rewarded with good and dutiful children. . | ) 
~ With respect to the management of children, how:shall we draw 
the line betwixt indulgence and severity? Although they are diamet 
trically opposite to’each other, it. is scarcely possible to be done; 
nay, it cannot be determined so as to admit of «absolute decision. 
Children necessarily require a different treatment, even from their 
natural disposition, as it is usually called. And: a conduct indul- 
gent to some, will prove the greatest severity to-others.. Let it 
therefore be remembered that: our plan is. to subdue the first 
irregular emotions. in the bud, so: as to prevent) them from rismg 
Ito passions. sameness sted 

~Dwould then, at all events, eamestly recommend temper and 

forbearance to those’who have'the government of their infant years: 

Kind treatment, good words; ‘and: a> generous encouragement, to 

most dispositions, will’ prove equal to every thing’ that you require 

of them; and if they can! be coriquered by such laudable and gentle 
2G 
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-means, you not only carry the first pomtsin the most eligible man=' 
ner, but accustom them also to an obliging behaviour,’ and’ excite: 
their emulation to endeavour to please. (i 7 RS 
Carefully therefore observe every emotion that is praise-worthy, 
and let a reward accompany it; for the encouragement of one VirF-’ 
tuous impulse will have a much happier effect than the correction’ . 
of an hundred faults. . jt Ge GP Ok 
~ Such are the impressions necessary to form a virtuous mind, and 
they will certainly grow up into their habits. On the contrary, 
where children’s dispositions are untoward; if they be subdued by: 
harsh words, threats, and chastisement, how are ‘their tempers 
ruffled by such treatment ?—and what is to be expected, but that 
they consider severity and violence as the only means for them: to: 
obtain any point over others, whom they may have a future occa- 
sion to contend with? What a wretched foundation of perpetual 
disquietude ! | teat Pale 
Where reproof is necessary, mortification is undoubtedly the 
best means of correction, and let an acknowledgment of the fault: 
prove the means of reconciliation. Re 


«¢ And next to right pray condescend ae 
_«'T? acknowledge doing wrong, my friend.” ji 
This humbles them in their-own opinions; it necessarily begets 
‘shame, and before a disposition is hardened into vice, shame will, 
always produce amendment. ‘ of Tle 
Moreover, in this case there is no object for resentment, that: 
great support of pride, consequently it mitiates them to consider 
thoroughly their own conduct, and of course to dwell upon the 
cause for which they are thus humbled. What, therefore, can more 
thoroughly conduce to render children amiable as they grow up, 
than the accustoming of them to a retrospection of their own beha- 
viour, and to an mward condemnation of their faults, of which 
their making a concession is sufficient proof? — 3 Die Dolvinw 
Even in the most trifling promise a parent can make to children, 
I most earnestly recommend that it be religiously adhered to, other- 
wise you teach them a shocking lesson of deceit. prego Tiinoi 
For equivocation and falsity, their mortifications ought to be ex-" 
ceedingly severe; but in every point where you find it necessary to 
correct, be sure you make them truly sensible of their error: at the, 
game time, in every misdemeanour, be thoroughly satisfied that it 


° 


proceeds from a culpable emotion before you reprove it; for it 
sometimes falls out, that wrong actions may proceed from lauda- 
ble intentions. i ent pes 

How often in life does it happen, that exceptions are taken 
against a friend, who is at that very time actually meditating the 
angry person’s advantage; and yet, —perhaps, appearances So blind 
him that he thinks of nothing but revenge, until an ecclaircissement 
takes place, when he as passionately. reproaches ‘himself for his 


é 
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ingratitude ? The case is still harder with children; for, when 
they are punished wrongfully, it is seldom that they have it in their 
power to clear themselves; and further, they may, probably, sup- 
pose their own good emotions to be the guilty cause, and thereby 
endeavour to suppress a rising virtue. ki 
Indulgence over mitch is liable to produce effects equally bad 
as extreme severity; for as the latter inures them to every act of 
violence, so the former encourages the breach of every civil duty 
that thwarts their selfish inclinations. 

But the greatest misconduct of all arises from these two opposite 

_ Ways of management being united together, in the widest extreme; 
when one moment the little creature’s bones are almost broken for 
a fault of which it is scarcely sensible, and the next moment it is 
fondly cherished to reconcile it to the mistaken parent; and in re- 
turn, not improbably, indulged in exercising its rage upon toys, in 
torturing birds, dogs, cats, and such like domestic animals as infant 
tyranny can lord it over ; and permitted also at the window to sport 

-with the lives of little buzzing insects, that fall a sacrifice to wan- 
ton cruelty. | 

The child who is fondly and foolishly indulged, promises only a 
melancholy prospect; but where, on the other hand, as is too ge- 
nerally seen, an occasional severity inures it to cruelty, the dispo- 
sition is inevitably ruined. The consequences of such severity and 
such indulgence fill the mind with every disagreeable apprehension: 
and indeed, what can they produce but inordinate desires, brutish 
rage, and violence? 

Those parents who are happy enough to subdue their own cho- 
ler, and thereby set their children proper examples, will have very 
little cause for com plaint against them. On the contrary, such as 
are perpetually quarrelling with each other, with their children, ser- 
vants, and every body around them, cannot expect much peace and 
comfort from their rising families. But if they will take this friendly 
advice, to correct their own errors only once, for every hundredth 
time they chastise others, it will probably bring about some amend- 
ment in themselves; and the force of their example. must surely 
produce the best effect upon their houshold. j aig 
_ We have now conducted children through the different stages of 
helpless infancy, and gradually introduced them, though as yet but 
junior characters, upon the grand theatre of life; where the happy 
effects of such careful regulations are generally to be distinguished, 
As to literary improvements, they properly come under another 
jurisdiction, and therefore claim your future consideration. Ne- 
vertheless, a condescending obligingness, a sweet affability, an un- 
assuming sensibility, and a modest deportment, ever denote the 
proper education of afemale mind. In like manner, prudence, ab- 
stemiousness, and virtuous dispositions in men, most frequently 
proceed from the. good impressions of childhood. Severe stripes, 
and harsh usage, add fuel to a turbulent and revengeful spirit, and 
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too frequently render a sullen boy malicious. On the other hand, 
the indulged and spoiled child commonly turns out an abandoned 
libertine. ey ce 

Thus, my fair ones, you may easily discover how much society 
is interested in your motherly conduct, at this early time; “ for as 
the twig is bent, the tree will grow,” and the seeds of iniquity, in 
‘those dispositions where virtue is not planted, unavoidably, as it 
were, take root, and spring up without much cultivation. 

Every notorious vice shews an utter contempt for the moral du- . 
ties of life, and the man whose character is infamous, seems but 
little to regard the opinion of others; therefore the good fame and 
chastity of women become his ridicule and sport. Such men are 
continually assaulting their virtue, and aiming at their seduction. 
‘Of consequence, the darling, who has never been curbed in the 
early impulses of erroneous inclinations, will prove to be very little 
capable of subduing the tempestuous passions of youth ; which will 
not only hurry him on to his own ruin, but also generally oc- 
casion the disgrace, infamy, and destruction of many unfortunate 
young women, ‘Thus it appears, how greatly the happiness and 
prosperity of the fair sex are affected by the sensual misconduct of 
ours; insomuch that, in the present instance, women as well as 
men, must must fall degraded. , 


& 
‘ 


DUTIES of FEMALES inthe SICK CHAMBER. 


'To you, my females friends, from the tenderness and sympathy, : 
with which nature hath endued you, the charge of the sick pecu-_ 
liarly belongs. It is an important, and oftentimes a fatiguing, 


task. 1 would willingly engage you in it upon principh , and there- 

upon each other is, undoubtedly, the wise ordmation of Omni- 
45% : 4 ; hog. hg 

of the beautiful passage in our immortal Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

this author can never -be deemed impertinent. Let us attend to. 


fore shall endeavour to shew that man and woman were born for 
science. J ) ; 

book the fourth, where Eve gives Adam an account of herself: 
the mother of mankind !— , 


each other’s support and comfort. ‘Their respective dependence | 
: hae? eats ( 4 

I cannot speak of this mutual obligation without being mindful | 

and I shall introduce the description at length, asa quotation from . 


To whom thus Eve reply’d. O thou! for whom 
And from whom I was form’d; flesh of thy flesh ; 
And without whom am to noend; my guide, = 
And head! what thou hast said is just and right. | 
For we to him indeed all praises owe, | 


_ 


= 
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And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much odds; while thou 
Like consort to thyself can’st no where find, 
That day Loft remember, when from sleep 
_ 1 first awak’d, and found myself repos'd 
Under a shade, on flowers; much wond’ring where, 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not distant far from thence, a.murmuring sound . 
Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmovd, 
Pure as th’ expanse of heaven: I thither went, 
With inexperienc’d thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look ito the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem’d another sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A. shape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d, 
Bending to look on me; I started back, 
It started back; but pleas’d I soon returned ; 
Pleas’d it return’d as soon, with answering looks 
Of sympathy, and love; there I had fix’d 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warn’d me, “ What thou see’st, 
What there thou see’st, fair creature, is thyself; 
_ With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraces; he 
Whose image thou art: him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine, to him thou shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human race.” What could I do, 
But follow strait, invisibly thusled, 
Till I espy’d thee? fair indeed, and tall, 
Under a plantain ; yet, methought, less fair, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild, | 
Than that smooth wat’ry image : back I turn’d; 
Thou following cry’dst aloud, Return, fair Eve, 


Whom fly’st thou? whom thou fly’st, of him thou art, 


His flesh, his bone; to give thee bemg I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear : 
Part of my soul, I seek thee; and thee claim, 
My other half !—With that, thy gentle hand 
Seiz’d mine; I yielded ; and from that time see. 
How beauty is excell’d by manly grace, 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. - 

; ener) 4) 
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To illustrate my argument of our mutual dependence, T must 
beg leave to indulge myself, and hope likewise to entertain my 
reader, with another quotation from the same author. Adam, de- 
sirous of entertaining the angel Raphael, relates to him what he 
remembers since his own creation, and amongst other things, that 
which is to our purpose, his first meeting’ and nuptials with Eve. 
After recounting his dream, Wherein he was informed of her crea- 
ation, he. proceeds; — 

‘ wil wak’d 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 

Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure. 

When out of hope, behold her! not far off ; 

Such as I saw her in my dream, adorn’d 

With what all earth or heav’n could bestow 
_ 'To make her amiable; on she came, 

Led by her heav’nly Maker (though unseen) 

And guided by his voice; nor unmform’d 

Of nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites : 

Grace was inall her steps, heav’n in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity, and love! 

I overjoy’d could not forbear aloud.— 


This turn hath made amends! Thou hast fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous, and benign! 
Giver of all things fair! but fairest this 
Of all thy gift! nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me; woman is her name; of man 
Extracted ; for this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 
And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul. 


She heard me thus; and though divinely brought, 
Yet innocence, and virgin modesty, 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won; 
“ Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir’d, + 
The more desirable: or, to say all, 
Nature herself (though pure, of sinful thought) 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me, she turn’d ; 
I follow’ d her, she what was honour knew, 
And, with obsequious majesty, approv’d 
My pleaded reason.—To the nuptial bow’r 
T led her, blushing like the morn: all heav’n, » 
And happy constellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence: the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill: 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales, and gentle airs baa 
Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings: al 
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Flung rose, flung odors from the spicy shrubs, 
Disporting! till the amorous bird of ight 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the ev’ning star 
On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 


Thus I have told thee all my state, and brought 
My story to the sum of earthly bliss, | | 
Which I enjoy; and must confess to find 
In all things else delight deed; but such 
As, us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 

Nor vehement desire; the delicacies 

I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flow’ss, 
Walks, and the melody of birds: but here | 
Far otherwise ! transported I behold, 

Transported touch: here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange! in all enjoyments else 

Superior and unmov’d: here only weak, 

Against the charm of beauty’s pow’rful glance. 

Or Nature fail’d in me, and leftsome part 

Not proof enough such object to sustam: 1 
Or, from my side subducting, took perhaps 

More than enough: at least, on her bestow'd 

Too much of ornament: in outward shew, 
Elaborate ; of inward, less exact. 

For well I understand, in the prime end 

Of Nature, her th’ inferior; in the mind, 

And inward faculties; which most excel: 

In outward also her resembling less | 

His image whv-made both; and less expressing 

The character of that dominion giv’n 

O’er other creatures. Yet, when I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own; that what she wills to do, or say, 

_ Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best : 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc’d, and like folly shews: 
Authority and reason on her wait, 7 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally : and (to consummate all) 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, asa guard angelic plac’d. 


How exquisitely charming are these descriptions | what valuable 
portraits of the first human pair! The lines elegantly strong! The 
colourings beautifully rich! Then again the amazingly soft and 
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delicate touches: of this great master of the human feelings, Where- 
ever we cast our eyes, enchantingly appear! | werd | 

What can more fully shew our mutual dependence !—so amiably 
engaging to each other, our first parents, in this poem, are descri- 
bed, that the labour of either, whereby the other was benefited, 
must prove a real pleasure. What an example for the éncourage- 
ment of matrimony !—O that we could more generally display the 
character of Adam! 'Then you, my fair ones, ‘would strive more 
ardently, in gentleness and love, to imitate this first of women. 

If man would. endeavour to. curb unlawful inclinations, cherish- 
ing and comforting the wife of his bosom; if he would fondly regard 
her charms and virtues; what emulation must such a conduct ex- 
cite in every female breast—to give honour and dignity to her hus- 
band? Let men but begin the reformation, and [will be account- 
able for the right behaviour of the generality of your sex, 

Nevertheless, the culpableness of man will not exeuse the folly 
of woman; and this piece of advice, from a real friend, the ladies 
will do well to observe. . i: 

I know my fair pupils will tell me, that although a husband may 
have follies and vices, yet, if he is but a sensible man, they can 
overlook:them, and cheerfully submit to their lord ‘and master— 
but who, say they, can be governed by a‘fool? : 

When once a woman has drawn her lot, it is not only her duty, 


‘but the height of policy, to make the best of it. Let her choice 


prove ever so disagreeable, or supposing that she was led into‘such 
a marriage by the cruel compulsion of her friends, still honour and 
obedience are required on her part. By giving importance to an 
husband, (even those husbands we are now speaking of, for others’ 
will command it) a wife merits, and generally obtains, praise and 
adoration, not only from him, but from the whole world. 
On the contrary, the mistaken she, who in company degrades, 
and, upon every occasion, tauntingly reproaches her husband, thus. 
making him, poor man, the contemptible butt to level her triumphant 
shafts at; notwithstanding she imagines her own wit and superior ta- 
lents are happily displayed, to the entertainment and admiration of 
her friends; believe me, ladies, by those very friends’she must ever 
be condemned; and let her merits, in other respects, bevéver so. 
great, this culpable part of her behaviour they ‘most assuredly 
despise. i ik Yitbonee, | ae 
But to return from our present wandering, which I intentionally 
followed as an encouragement to virtue, a consistency of character, 
and mutual love ; being convinced that these qualifications will 
make even a constant attendance in a sick chamber’ not altogether | 
unpleasing. Now then let us pursue our further éare, where fe- : 
male tenderness can assuage the severest bodily pains, and render 
the greatest misfortunes of life, at least, supportable. ) 9) 4) 
’ Tu every disorder, physic and good nursing ought to go hand it 
hand; and-l.am the more desirous of giving my opinion with respect - 
pit : 
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to good nursing, as I mean to oppose it to poor and bad nursing, 
which has been too much the unlucky and mistaken practice of the 
sick chamber: for under the vague idea of inflammation, and in- 
flammatory diseases, even bread and water have been sometimes 
accounted too great support for the patient. But, with pleasure, 
we now see physicians act upon more rational principles; and I 
would wish to convince you, Jadies, whose province it is, of the 
propriety of supporting patients under every disease. © 

The sick chamber is our subject: but it is also to be understood, 
that the precautions here laid down will prove equally necessary, 
where invalids are permitted to attend to the common affairs of life ; 
for, without.a prudent regulation in our method of living, few con- 
stitutional or long-existing ails can be removed, or even rendered in 
any degree light, and easy to be borne; but I am clearly con- 
vinced, that it is very possible for many infirm persons to pass 
comfortably through a tolerable length of life, and, at last to pay 
an easy debt to nature. | | 
_ The observations, therefore, upon children and aged persons, are 


equally applicable to those, who, by ungoverned passions and in- 


temperance, have ruined their health; for in either of these cases, 
where the bodily powers are enervated, and the digestion weaken- 
ed, a proper, light, and nourishing diet is as necessary to restore 
health, as it is tosupport the young, and preserve the aged. , 
Every disease is to be considered as a deviation from health ; 
and a fever is the means made use of by nature to free the body 
from something that is noxious., Ought we, therefore, to counter- 


act her in this her own great work? Ought we not rather cau-. 


ously and prudently, like a valuable handmaid, to tend upon her 
movements, and generously support her in the design she aims at? 
Surely this appears to every one reasonable. | 
However, where there is a fever, or great weakness of the body, 
or where the body itself is emaciated, an alteration from the com- 
mon manner of living is certainly necessary. To these points, 
therefore, I shall confine my advice, as other considerations come 
under a medical direction. 
_Few persons*are coustrained to keep their chambers, who are not 
troubled with great loss of strength, or feverish complaints ; either 


as the first cause, or as symptoms accompanying other diseases. 


Supposing then these circumstances, the constitution being thus re- 
duced, or nature labouring to throw off a disease, the body certainly 
requires a nourishment of the most simple kind ; by simple I mean 
easy of digestion, but let it at the same time be comfortable. The 
stomach and bowels must, of necessity, be equally affected with 
the other parts of the body, and consequently unable to perform 
their offices upon the common supports of life. 

Animal food, therefore, is particularly to be forbidden; and I 
am sorry to be obliged to blame the fondness of parents, and those 
who assist in sick chambers, for too frequently indulging patients thus 
| 2H | 


toed . 
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unwarrantably. Give me leave to observe, if flesh be permitted dur- 
ing the existence of a fever, or when the body by illness is exceed-_ 
ingly weakened and emaciated, from the incapacity of the digestive 
faculties, the nourishment produced must be imperfect, crude, of-— 
fensive; and consequently, instead of a support, must add an-addi- 
tional weight to the disease. can 


oy 
But, at the same time, let it be remembered, that as a supportis 
necessary, good broths, wine whey, jellies, panado, a beverage of wine | 
and water, &c. are to be discretionally permitted; and indeed the 
inclination of the sick person will generally determine the propriety 
of these things; for where they are hurtful, an universal loathing 
of them commonly takes place. a) 
These, and such like sippings, being easy of digestion, are not 
only the properest for a diseased state of the stomach and bowels, 
but they also supply the body with a necessary nourishment to up- 
hold its strength under the disorder. It is a point at present ac- 
knowledged by all good physicians. It is, in my opinion, a cir-_ 
cumstance minutely to be dwelt upon; for woeful experience has 
often convinced me, that the rashness of an obstinate nurse, in one 
unlucky hour, has counteracted the operations of a well-regulated, 
and otherwise successful, regimen. . | 
Although I would debar patients from animal food, where there 
is a feverish complaint, nevertheless I do most earnestly recom- 
mend a generous, but discretionary, support of easily digested and 
comfortable liquid nourishment, in every fever. 1 mean, that bar- 
ley-water, mint and baum tea, with such like drinks, will not suf- 
ficiently support the strength of a patient under any kind of fever, 
even for a few days, and much less for as many weeks. As to 
the distinctions of inflammatory, nervous, and putrid, it is not 
my business to enter upon them here: but supposing the fever to: 
be inflammatory, the patient is, or ought to be, confined to bed, 
and a breathing sweat encouraged. Will not then an already almost 
digested and innocent liquid nourishment answer the physician’s aim, 
at the same time that it supports the patient? Experience has con 
vinced me of its utility. 1 cannot help, therefore, strongly recom- 
mending it, for I am too apprehensive that many lives are daily 
Jost for want of this necessary support. | 4 
I am labouring to prevent that mistaken care, which is. commonly 
called starving a disease, and to set aside the dreadful apprehension 
that a little innocent nourishment, given toa person in a fever, 16 
still adding fuel to the fire. By these errors the ablest assistance 
is oftentimes baffled, to the cost of the patient, and, not unlikely,’ 
to the disgrace of a worthy practitioner. Be assured, that it is more 
eligible to endeavour to support, and build up agam, a shaken, diseas- 
ed, and. tottering frame, than to attempt to pull it down. Never let 
this be done, but by the express command of wisdom and experl- 
ence, for it is a serious affair at all times to deprive a tenement of| 
its foundation and strength. It is much to be wished; as it surely 


) 
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must prove a general advantage, that physicians would more parti- 
cularly direct the regimen of diet in sick chambers. 

~ ‘The punctuality of nurses, and those who attend upon the sick, 
in the administering of medicines, is of no small import. It is a 
cruel reflection upon the honest part of the profession, that practi- 
tioners consult the number of their fees, or the length of their bills, 
more than the health of their patients. Such iniquity is but very 
seldom, I hope, if ever, practised ; and as few persons employ any 
but those of whom they entertain a good opinion, let me warn you, 
as a friend, not to indulge a suspicion which betrays a mean soul, 
and most probably will, at some time or other, produce fatal con- 
sequences to yourselves. Great relief, nay, oftentimes, perfect 
health, is assuredly to be obtained by the help of medicine. Great 
evil, nay, too frequently, certain death, ensues from a jealous con- 
tempt, or wanton neglect, of this salutary aid. 

I must speak of another mistake, with regard to the management 
of linen. A patient cannot be hurt by changing wet, filthy, and 
offensive linen, for that which is clean, dry, and comfortable, pro- 
vided this be done with proper care, not to give cold durmg the 
time of shifting the clothes. [men which 1s perfectly dry and 
clean is, at all times, to be preferred to that which has been used; 
for the latter may have absorbed offensive vapours, of which the for- 
mer must be entirely free. Against this observation, I am con- 
vinced, there are great prejudices ; nevertheless, those who employ 
their reason, but for a moment, will see the propricty of the pre- 
sent caution. ; | 

A free succession of air is essentially necessary, not only to carry 
off the offensive vapours of the disease, but also to the recovery of 
the patient; nay, even to the preservation of those who attend upon 
the sick. It is true that a fire is proper in cold weather, for rea- 
sons before given, but at the same time the [chamber ought to be 
no more than comfortably warm; for where this degree of heat is 
exceeded, faint sweats are likely to exhaust the patient’s strength, 
whereby he sinks, perhaps, under a disease, through which, pro- 
bably, he might otherwise have been supported. : 

Having now cautioned you against the most material errors 
which, at present, occur to my memory, I will beg leave to ob- 
serve what poor creatures men in general are, when necessity con- 
fines them to asick chamber! If we reflect upon this scene, ought 
we to complain of the spirits of women? I scarcely ever finda 
man, in sickness, support himself so well as a woman does. Men 
are, for the most part, depressed in their spirits to the greatest de- 
gree when they are ill: Be it then with gratitude remembered, that 
in a sick chamber, the pleasing vivacity, and, let me add, the true 
philosophy, of a kind female friend, prove essentially necessary. 
A good nurse will, in a great measure, alleviate our bodily infirmi- 
ties, by supporting our spirits in time of sickness. | 

A man, by striking and superior abilities, industry, and good for- 
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tune, is sometimes lucky enough to raise himself, ‘aggrandise_his 
family, and bring to his wife conveniences far beyond her expecta- 
tions. But what are all these things, compared to the comfort, — 
and tender support, which she in return can largely bestow upon — 
him; ata time too when the infirmities of nature will not suffer | 
such an exalted favourite of fortune to: relish ay one enjoyment of | 
life? Ask this very darling, when he is stretched on the bed of 
sickness, anu rendered helpless by disease ;—let us fancy him too al-_ 
most expiring under excruciating agonies, and now put the ques- 
tion to him, Which is more eligible, fortune or health? He will — 
assuredly answer, than one moment’s ease is more desirable than 
all the splendid advantages he may have obtained. oe ee 


In like manner, the truly affectionate and sympathising concern, 
the delicate deportment, and careful attendance of a good wife, in — 
these scenes of painful suffermg, more than over-balance every 
thing that is in the power of the most successful husband to bestow 
upon her; and it is a truth which truly generous minds will ever 
gratefully acknowledge. | nS a 

A man under these circumstances, with some regard to his ac- 
customed manner of living, and the particular disease, 1s to be con-— 
sidered as a child; and consequently ought to be submitted’to fe- 
male management. Your care, therefore, will of course direct you 
to seek the assistance of able and experienced physicians. May 
their skill conquer the disease, while you generously support his 
strength and spirits ; and thereby greatly contribute to restore agai 
the invalid to a healthy and vigorous constitution) = a 


ia 


; Tee) fe aoe 
DUTIES of FEMALES in the time of OLD AGE. 


Old Age—by virtue rendered truly honourable.’ The steps by 
which we mounted into life shewn to.be the easiest and best paths 
to descend into the grave. an hake, 90 G7 Sa 


ty ‘ 


charms; and there is something peculiarly pleasing in each tran 
tion ; but stern winter can boast of nothing besides the fruits of the 
receding seasons. | . OF COR OR thik eae 
The life of man is often, with. propriety, compared to the pro- 
gressive year; and the only happiness that can be expected in old 
age, must arise from the reflection of a well-spent life at which | 
time, being likewise the winter of our days, every person may ge- 
erally reap the fruits of a past virtuous conduct :—For, although 
the benumbed limbs deny the body their usual support, and the | 
“hoary head trembles on its withered shoulders, there are valuable | 
comforts yet in. store for those who, like the industrious ant, have 
peen wise enough to treasure them at-the proper season. © 


it 
SPRING, summer, and autumn, have their various and engaging 
Sle 
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Such a good man or woman, one would hope, has wherewithal 

to procure the indulgencies their years require, and a sufficiency to 
requite the attendance of a faithful servant. Join to these a further 
blessing that, perchance, kind heaven has bestowed, a dutiful and 
good daughter to support their infirmities, and, by her affectionate 
tenderness, fully to repay them for the pains of her education, and 
that parental anxiety which must necessarily have been sustained 
daring heryouth. Here, I say, the wisdom and tender indulgence 
of a kind parent is amply rewarded, by the fostering care of a truly 
virtuous and affectionate child. ‘These are inestimable comforts; 
and such is the easy decline that Providence intended to old age— 
thus to close life with a not unhappy period. 
Let us, my amiable friends, picture a worthy and aged man in 
his second infant state. Let us with composure attend him to the 
gates of death, there to deliver him up into the bosom of his Cre- 
ator! Let us indulge a rational sorrow, but atthe same time sup- 
port that calmness. and serenity which denote a religiously informed 
mind. Let us consider this as a debt which we all must assuredly 
pay, and that it puts an everlasting period to the calamities of life ! 
Whence may be drawn this comfortable conclusion, that if to the 
uttermost of our power we have contributed to the great end for 
which we were created, our future state of existence must be hap- 
pier than the present. 

Come then, ye tender and sympathising fair, Jet us approach the 
chamber of death! Let us advance to the bed of this good parent, 
and behold his calm and resigned countenance! Although we shall 
find it a solemn scene, yet there is nothing so terrible in this sight 


as the world generally imagine. But draw the: contrary charac- 


ter, that of a wicked man in his last moments; and it must be 
shocking indeed. | ; 

As ripened and mellow fruit drops, untouched, from the tree to 
to its. mother earth ; so the good old man falls peaceably into the 
grave, and mingles again with the common dust from which he 
originally sprang. | beer elds eh) 
 Itis the vicious alone that have reason to be terrified at the 
thoughts of death; but we are describing the upright man, not un- 
likely taking a last and affectionate farewell of his lovely and dutiful 


daughters; exhorting them to the practice of virtue, and recounting 


the rewards attendant upon it. The eldest, perhaps, in her willing 
‘arms supports the expiring sire, while the youngest administers 
Some refreshmg cordial to detain, for a moment, the fleeting spirit. 
“Mean while the tranquil parent, peradventure, gently rebukes the 
falling tear, prophetically foretelling that their last moments shal! 
be peaceable like his—and blesses them with his dying lips. 

or such characters, delineated more at large, and which are 
Worthy of our admiration and'reverence, I must refer my gentle 
readers, for the female one, to that great master of human feelings, 


Mr. Richardson, in his history of Sir Charles Grandison. How 
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beautifully is honourable age exemplified in the character of Mrs. | 
Shirley ! The account there given of the latter part of her life will — 
assuredly delight and instruct every one. The death of lady Grandi- 
son, how inexpressibly interesting! Although her temples were cos 
vered with untimely snow, yet, in the character of wife, parent, 
and christian, her exalted virtue had shone unrivalled; and when 
the awful period approached, behold her departure, like the setting 
sun,—leaving husband, children, and a world of friends, to mourn | 
the eternal absence of her cheering rays! pot 
For the other character, I mean that of a good old man, no one 
lias excelled the ingenious and learned Dr. Armstrong, in his Es-_ 
say upon Health. ‘The whole poem, indeed, is written in a masterly _ 
stile, and conveys many useful instructions, truly worthy of perusal; _ 
but his description of honourable age is inimitable, and although 
very concise, nevertheless it contains a volume of panegyric: I shall 
here transcribe it.— 


How to live happiest; how avoid the pains, 

- The disappointments, and disgusts of those 
Who would in pleasure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Tho’ old, he still retain’d | 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. y 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He still remember’d that he once was young ; 
His easy presence check’d no decent joy. _ 
Him even the dissolute admir'd; forhe =~ | 
A graceful looseness when he pleas’d put on, a 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read, a 
Much more had seen; he studied from the life, . i | 
And in th’ original perus’d mankind. | | 


Such characters render old age desirable, lovely, and truly ho- | 
nourable. The odium of peevish and morose vanishes, while our | 
reverence and admiration stand alone engaged. Who would not 
wish to be that old man, whose calm tranquillity far surpasses - the 
transient and passionate enjoyments of youth? Happy children 
blest with such happy parents! | ; 1 eS 

From this description I hope to interest the. tender passions of | 
my fair readers, so as to make them cheerfully contribute to the | 
comforts of their aged parents, while they yet live. A dutiful daugh- : 
ter must ever make a good wife and tender mother ; and to a pru- 
dent, discerning man, it is certainly one of the greatest recom- 
mendations in the choice of a companion for life. = ae 

On the other hand, a cruel and undutiful child is the most odious — 
and unnatural monster upon earth; insomuch that the Chinese are | 
said to punish such crimes with the greatest severity. Itis reronae 
in their history, that if a son should be known to kill, or so much 


E | 
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as to strike his father, not only the criminal, but his whole family, 
would be rooted out; their dwelling razed to the ground,-and its 
foundation sown with salt: nay, Le Compte adds, that the inhabit- 
ants of the place where he lived would be put to the sword ; as they 
conclude there must have been a total depravation. of manners in 
that clan, or society of people, who could have bred up among 
them so horrid an offender. | } : 

How beautifully has our inimitable Shakespeare drawn the two 

contrasted characters, i his description of Lear and his three daugh- 
| ters; where the two elder appear like Satan’s evil angels, while 
| Cordelia, the poor Cordelia, is an exalted example of filial tender- 
| ness and affection ! 
_ To your peculiar province, ye amiable fair, is this last great 
duty consigned; to instruct you, therefore, in the proper execu- 
tion of it, a few useful observations may not be unseasonably in- 
troduced. | 

In a former chapter, we likened infancy to a tender plant ; 
where we taught the best method of rearing it, so as to make it 
flourish in the garden of the world. The summer having produced 
- you, the fair fruit of this goodly tree; and the autumn of your 
parent-stock having ripened your understanding ; it is but meet that 
such knowledge should direct you, at this frozen season, to cherish 
the decaying root from whence you sprang. _ 

We have taken notice of. the helpless state of childhood, before 
the body has acquired strength’ sufficient to prepare its own nourish- 
ment. We have shewn the time when instinct and reason direct 
us to provide for ourselves ; and particularly observed, that animal 
food was never designed for our use until we had teeth given us 
to eat it. 

Let us continue these speculations, and regard the natural growth 
of our bodies, together with the increasing strength of our consti-. 
tutions. Behold the child, whom you lately fondled in your arms, 
how contending with his play-fellows in boyish sports. Again, ob- 
serve him who lately returned from school with his satchel in his 
hand, now panting foremost in the chace. And now see manhood 
stamped upon the downy cheek. .Let us likewise remember the 
equally gradual declension. At length the sturdy son supports his 
feeble sire. For he who, in his youth, was swiftest in the race, 1s 
now scarcely able to uphold his tottering limbs. 'The man of wary 
whose sturdy arm wielded the blood-thirsting sword of battle, is 
now bendmg under the weight of his own body. Behold, his si- 
news are dried up, and the purple current that bounded in his veins 
now heavily and scarcely creeps along. In every part alike the 
powers of this wonderful machine decay. ‘The teeth, designed both 
for use and ornament, robbed of their beautiful enamel, become . 
unsightly, and drop out of their sockets. The penetrating eye, 
that searched into the very abyss of thought, is altogether useless, 
or but dimly discerns the rays of hight. Manly fortitude is now 
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no more ;.and wisdom itself retires from the decayed, mansion.~~Such 
js the almost universal condition, of old.age, properly called our se-_ 
cond childhood; and plain are the inferences to be drawn from hence. 
~“Tfa light and easily digested nourishment was necessary before 
our bodies had obtained their-proper'strength, surely a similar me- 
thod of living is the most proper when they have lost it; and there- 
fore—the steps by which we mounted into life, are the easiest and 
best patlis to descend into the grave. 


The digestive powers of age are equally enfeebled with the meme 
bers.of the, body ;, and, undoubtedly,;the same reason, that forbad 
the use. of flesh, ) before ;we had teeth, points, out the necessity of _ 
gradually. declining it as they decay. There are, indeed, some few 
persons toothless who are not far advanced, in life;, but such consti- 


tutions are generally, feeble, and) therefore the precautions, are not 


a 


- 


unapplicable to.them..... §. ' 


: ‘itsh (hike {ub ge eleseits PHAM agaed 
These arguments’ being tightly understood, , there will. be. little. 
occasion.to enlarge upon this. subject,,'as the.directions for the.ma- 
nagement of. children,, from: the time. of, weaning them, -until they. 
may be entrusted to :the ; care of themselves, comprehend every ne- 
cessary instruction for the regimen) of , old.age;, aud those.persons 


act wisely who, consider itas,a.second,ch Hdhoodes %c- 4m enadeeth 


“Lneed.not, be mote particular on. this head, as few, 1 am. 


iv 


ded, will suppose this period to commence with themselves, before , 


he 


3 4 


rsua- 


it is necessary for themoto,conformto-these rules. ping © ee wtgowd 
Age, undoubtedly, requires, indulgence, but.at, the, same jtime 
indolence creeps. on, it -imperceptibly..../ Those persons..suffer least, 
from. pain;,who rouse themselyes.to, 2,state of activity,;, and. there are; 
exercises well adapted even to advanced; life ; an additional warmth. 


of covering 1s at. this time necessary, yet,those act.most prudently. 
who do not accustom themselves to very warm clothes, and very, 
warn. rooms, while they are capable of enduring .the variations ‘of 

their. néftural climates. tied ait by ely oid s H se vtathdel of . Pe IEETaL 
' . Nev rtheless, one remark must not. escepe our, observation... ,, 
mean: the happy effect.of temperance thr ough life :, it not only pres. 
vents disease as Wve are upon our journey, but enables us to receive: 
the intended benefit, and cordial support, of wine, and other.com-) 
fortable.sippivgs, in. this time of need... Nature,, mm (a, temperate), 
person, obtains fresh. vigour and spirits. from, such. exhilarating. 


juices; but where the constitution has heen accustomed to,excess, . 
no.advantage, in the decline of life, can be derived from, their use... 
_ _I have now fulfilled my , present design; and, I shave, aimed.at, 
conyeying my observations\in._ a rational and amusing manner; cals. 
culated, L hope, to please, at the: same. time, that, I ;wish, to in-, 
SILUChe ss taht, 14 aging eser “a Ko tne an , bd gt ‘ nei 
‘tis, intended, my fair, to render your characters truly,amiable 5 
and. I. trust will be received asa present. from.a,sincere friend fo. 
the sex... Where. tenderness, good. nature, sense, and. virtue, are, 
beautifully. bleuded ana female form, our admiration and love: 
' a — 
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are equally engaged ; and where this proves to be the case, every 
man is, surely, desirous of contributing to the service of perfections 
so irresistibly engaging. 


PARENTAL DUTIES: 
MORE PARTICULARLY CONSIDERED. 


Or all the duties incumbent on mankind, there are none which 
recommend themselves more powerfully to natural reason than those 
ofthe parent. ‘The high estimation in which the Scriptures hold 
them is evident, from a variety of precepts, reflections, allusions, 
comparisons, and incidents, inthe Old and New Testaments. The 
obligations which rest on the father aud mother, in many points 
the’ same, are, in some few respects, different. Thus, for example, — 
the task of making a reasonable provision for the future wants of 
children belongs, in common cases, to the father.“ If any,” saith 
St. Paul, “provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ;” 
lre disobeys one of the clearest injunctions of Christianity, and omits 
to discharge an office, which Pagans in general would have been 
ashamed of neglecting. ‘That these words of the apostle include | 
parents, is a truth which will not be questioned. ‘They are now 
quoted not for the sake of inculcating the’ particular obligation to 
which they relate, but for the sake of an inference which they fur- 
nish. They enable us to conclude, with certainty, what would 
have been the language of St. Paul, had he been led expressly to 
deliver his sentiments concerning mothers regardless of maternal 
duties. , . 

The first of the parental duties which nature points out to the’ 
mother is to be herself the nurse of her own offspring. In some 
instances, however,’ the parent is not endued with the powers of 
constitution requisite for the discharge of it. In others the discharge 
of it would be attended with a risk to her own health greater than: 
she ought to encounter when it can be avoided. In every such case 
the general obligation ceases. The disappointment which will be 
felt by maternal tenderness, ought to be borne without repining ; 
and without indulging apprehensions respecting the welfare of the 
infant, which experience has proved to be needless. But sponta- 
ieously to transfer to a stranger, as modern example dictates, the 
office of nurturing your child, when your health and strength are 
adequate to the undertaking ; to transfer it, that your indolence may 
not he disturbed, or that your passion for amusement may not be 
crippled in its exertions ; is to evince a most shameful degree of 
selfishness and unnatural insensibility. When affection fails even 
m this first trial, great reason have we to forebode the absence of’ 
that disposition to submit to personal sacritices, which will be found 
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indispensably necessary, to. the performance of the subsequent duties _ : 
of a parent. Lia aye eeyty ta, cea 
Whether a mother be or be not able to rear her offspring, at her 
own breast, conscience and. natural, felings unite in directing her to 
exercise that general superinteudence over the conduct of all the 
inhabitants of the nursery, which is requisite to preserve her infant. 
from suffering by neglect, by the prejudices of ignorance, or by 
the immoderate officiousness of care. + noe 
When the dawning intellect begins to unfold itself, the office of — 
parental instruction commences, The dispositions. of a child are 
susceptible of yery early.culuure: aud much trouble and much un- , 
happiness may be prevented by nipping 1p. the bud the first. shoots , 
of caprice, obstinacy, and passion, and by instilling and cherishing . 
amiable. sentiments aud habits... The twig, however young and. 
tender, may be. bent and fashioned .by the hand of gentleness. | 
The mind soon learns by habit to. expect discipline; and ere long, 
begins to. discipline itself... By degrees the. young pupil, acquires , 
the capacity of , understanding. the general reasons . of , the parent's. 
commands, denials, commendations, and reproofs; and they should. 
be communicated, m most ,cases in which. they can be, compre-, 
hended. . Among these» reasons, obedience to, God,. the love, of, 
him, and a desire to please him, together with other, motives de-, 
rived from: Christianity, should hold the pre-emimence, which, they., 
deserve; and should be, early presented to the infant mind in strong, 
and attractive colours. Religion is thus ingrafted, through, the di. 
vine co-operation, into the nature of children soon after their original, 
passions begin to, work; and, they may, be..expected to. become. a, 
imore vigorous plant, and to arrive at,a more fruitful maturity, than, 
could have been hoped if the commencement of its growth had been, 
delayed toa later period... 'Thusa child is trained up from, the first, 
jn the way.dn which he should go.” And by acoptinuance of the 
saine care, stillin humble dependence. on, the blessing of God, there. 
is the fairest. prospect that, ““ he will keepin it. unto the end.” To, 
make a right impression on. the opening mind, Religion should ap-. 
pear, according to her, real. character, with, an awful and an amia- | 
ble aspect: liberal: of the most, precious gifts, and delighted to.con- 
fer them ; yet, resolute to punish, if her offers be ehieanauen 
commands disobeyed, . Let parents, boware of partial and. unfair re- 
-presentations of the will. and.counsel of God, in order to obtain 
some immediate end. Perhaps we may. always discern, that most 
good is. effected by, unfolding the entire and, unsophisticated, truth. 
But if parents. imagine otherwise, God, is wiser than man... And 


7 


they may be certain that the. revelation, which he has yeuchsafed 
for the instruction and. salvation of mankind, 1s far more likely to 
accomplish the itended object when, laid. before, old. and young, 
rich and poor, in’its true colours 5, than when disguised by aman, the 
better, as he conceives, to. answer a,present.purpose, Kindness, 
to bear with slow and feeble apprehenstons, freedom from irritabi- 
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| lity and capriciousness, care to shun involuntary absence of thoneht, 
| patience not weary of attending to minute objects and minute 
opportunities, and steadiness never to be won by mere entreaty, 
nor teazed by importunity, from its original right determination, are 
among the qualifications at all periods, and especially at the period 
of which we now speak, ‘essential to the parent. ? Mm 
As childhood ‘advances, the opening faculties are employed under 
maternal direction on the rudiments of knowledge: The parent in 
these days possesses, in the variety of elementary tracts of a modern 
date, advantages of which when she herself was a child, her pre- 
ceptress was destitute. ‘The first principles of religion are inculca- 
ted iii a mode adapted to interest the attention; and information on 
-thany other subjects is couched under the form of dialogue and nar- 
rative, suited to the comprehension and amusing to the imagination 
of the pupil. A proper selection from the multitude of little pub- 
lications, differing materially as to intrinsic worth, requires no large 
portion of time and trouble. Where caution is easy, negligence is 
Im the same proportion reprehensible. In ‘exercising the child in 
books which contain a manifest admixture of defective and errone- 
ous observations, (and such is the case with almost every perform- 
ance,) great care should be taken to represent and explain the subject 
of them to the child in a proper light. Aud every opportunity thus 
afforded of arming the young mind against temptations which itmust 
encounter, and faults which it niust avoid in life, should be seized 
and employed to the utmost advantage. 
tn the government of children, the principle of fear as well as 
that of love'is to be employed. ‘There are parents, especially mo- 
thers, who, from an aniable but extreme apprehension of dam ping 
filial attachment by the appearance of severity, are desirous of ex- 
cluditig the operation of the former principle. To work on the 
youthful mind primarily by means of the latter, and to employ ‘the: 
Mtervention of fear only in a subordinate degree, is unquestionably 
the way to conciliate fondness without prejudice to authority. But 
among Imperfect beings, constituted as we are, the maintenance of’ 
authority seems ever to require the aid, in a greater or a less degree, 
of the principle of fear. ‘Che supreme Father of the universe sees’ 
fit to employsit im the moral government of mankind. Our what 
grounds are we to hope that love should prove sufficient to secure 
to the parent the obedience of the child, when it is not of ‘itself 
able to ensure the obedience of the parent to his Maker? | Tn pro- 
portion as the spirit of religion gains a stronger predominance in’ 
the human breast, conformity to the laws of God springs less from 
the impulse of fear, and more and more from the warmth of gvate- 
ful love. But the imperfections of mortality must be put off, be~’ 
fore we can arrive at that state, in which “ perfect love casteth out 
fear.” So likewise, ‘as reason unfolds itself, and Christian views 
open to the mind, the child will stand less in need of positive con- 
tro], and will be more powerfully actuated every year by an afer 
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tionate earnestness to gratify the parent’s desire. But as long as 
the rights of parental authority subsist, the impression of awe, Ori~ 
ginally. stamped on the bosom of the offspring, 1s not to be consi- _ 
dered as.useless.. Children are. distinguished from each other by — 
striking differences in the bent of their inclinations, and in the strength — 
of. their passions. Fear, therefore, is an instrument more fre- 
quently needful in the management of some than in that of others. 
But it. ought never to be employed by itself. Whenever reproof, 
restraint, or any mode of punishment, 1s requisite; still let affection — 
be visible. Let it be shewn not only by calmness of manner and 
benevolence of expression, proofs which yet may appear not wholly . 
conclusive to the child. at the time when it 1s experiencing the ef-_ 
fects of parental displeasure :, but also by studying to convince the — 
understanding of the pupil, both that the censure and the infliction 
are deserved, and that they are mtended solely for the uluumate good 
of the offender. KiGie) | up. hs \ 
Let not maternal love degenerate into partiality. Children are — 
in no respect more quicksighted’ than in discovering. preferences in 
‘the bebaviour‘of their parents. Itis not partiality in a mother to 
feel a temporary preference in a case where merit demands it. Nor- 
ig it in all cases wrong to avow such a preference, for the purpose | 
of exciting. the less deserving to progressive industry and virtue. For 
that very purpose, andalso to preclade the apprehension of real. 
love being impaired, Ist it be avowed; and let the points to which, 
it.extends be aifectionately specified to the less deservying-as soon: as 
you perceive, the existence of it. to be suspected. But beware of 
teaching your children tq vie with each other: for it Isto teach 
them envy and malevolence, Point out, at fit opportunities, to 
those who have not done their duty, the proper conduct of) those 
who haye performed it; but proceed no farther. Press no com- 
parison ; proveke no. competition. An eminent moral writer, ad 
verling to. two opposite but unnecessary evils in the system of edu- 
: cation, has emphatically ebserved; “ I would rather have the rod 
to be the general, terror to. all to make them learn, than tell a child, 
If you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed than your bro- 
thers or sisters, By exciting emulation and camparisons of supe- 
riority, you lay the foundation of lasting mischief. You make bro- 
thers and sisters hate each other.” The purpose of leading children 
to imitate that which is right, and to avoid that which is reprehen- 
sible, in the conduct of auother, may frequently be answered by 
taking care duly to,deliver praise or censure in the presence of the 
_ rest, without, addressing the discourse immediately to those, wha 
on account of their faults ought more especially to attend to it. This 
method, when likely to be efficacious, 1s generally the most advisa- 
ble, as pointing least to invidious comparisons ; and is particularly 
eligible 1m. the case of children whose minds display a particulary 
proneness toenvy and malevolence. pli td hee ade ae 
.. If Lwere required: to single out from the failings, which invadg 
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the bosom of childhood, that which from the facility with which it 
is harboured and nurtured, and from its insidious, extensive, and 


durable effects on the character which it taints, calls. for the most 


watchful attention from parental solicitude; that to. which in my 
apprehension the distinction would be due, is art. Other faults 
usually disclose themselves by indications visible to common eyes. 
This is frequently found capable of eluding even the glance of pe- 
netration ; and of concealing not onlyitself, but almost every other 
defect of heart and conduct with which it is associated. Other faults 
in most cases appear what they are. This continually assumes the 
semblance of virtue. Other faults incommode, thwart, and some- 
times contribute to weaken and correct, each other. "This confe- 
derates and co-operates. with all. In. the dawn of life it is often 
encouraged by the lessons instilled by servants, who ‘teach children 
to disguise from their parents by indirect falsehood petty acts of 
misconduct and disobedience ; and sometimes by the indiscretion 
of parents - themselves, who applaud in a forward child those ins 
stances of cunning, which either prove: a strong inherent tendency 
to habits of deliberate artifice, or will easily pave the way for the 
acquisition of them. Openness in acknowledging improper beha- 
viour of any kind, isa disposition to which a child ought from in- 
fancy to be led by the principles both of duty and affection. To 
accept spontaneous confession as a satisfaction for every fault, would 
not be to cherish virtue, but to foster guilt by teaching it a ready 
way to impunity. But an immediate and full avowal ought ever to 
be admitted as an important circumstance of palliation; and the 
refusal or neglect of it to be noticed as the addition of a second and 
a heavy fault to the former. | 
Parents are sometimes extremely imprudent both in the manner 
and in the substance of their conversation in the presence of their 
children. If they feel a sudden impulse to speak of some travsac- 
tion which they are aware ought not to be divulged 5. or to give an 
Opinion concerning the character or conduct of an mdividual, while 
_at the same time they are unwilling that it should transpire ;. they 
often appear to forget the acuteness and intelligence ‘which’ their 
children have attained. They attempt to obscure the purport of 
their discourse by whispers, ambiguous phrases, and. broken’ sen- 
vtences, which serve to excite the young listeners to attention ; teach 
them to annex importance to the topic of the conversation; and 
‘Stimulate them to communicate it, partly from an early ‘vanity to 
shew the knowledge which they have collected, and partly from 
othe desire of having their curiosity gratified with the remainder of 
‘the story. Sometiines the subject of the mysterious. speeches 
interchanged between the parents respects the child itself. Fonud- 
hess cannot refrain from eulogium; while: discretion suggests the 
€onsequences of its being heard. It is therefore couched in terms, 
and darkened by allusions, which. the child is seldom at a loss to 
anterpret. Praisey heightened by ineffectual attempts at disguise, 
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excites more vanity and conceit than even the imprudence of oper 
panegyric. ) slim lool edi 
During the years when both the body and the mind are to ac- 
qitire’ the firmness which will be essential to each in the struggles 
anid temptations ‘oflife, let not your offspring he enfeebled and cor- 
rupted by habits of effeminate indulgence. Let them’ be accus-. 
tomed ‘to plain food, simple clothing, early and regular hours; to 
abundant ‘exercise in the open air; and to as little regard of the 
vicissitudes of seasons as ts consistent with reasonable attention to 
health. Let them’be guarded against indulging tinvidity ;/and more 
especially against affected apprehensions, to which girls are fre- 
quently prone. Let humanity and mildness be amoung the prinei- 
ples impressed most early on their hearts. Let not the impression 
bée'permitted to grow faint; and, in common with all just and ami- 
able impressions, let it be strengthened by the hand of religion. 
'Féach them to abhor the detestable sports derived from the suffer- 
ings of animals. They who are inured 1 their childhood to persecute’ 
the bird or torture the insect, will have hearts, in maturer years, | 
prepared for barbarity to their fellow-creatures. Allow not your 
rising family'to contract pernicious intimacies with servants. Bue 
exact in their behaviour to your domestics a deportment ‘invariably 
gentle and unassuming. Point out the impending hour, when all 
distinctions of rank will be at an end; when the important question 
to-each individual will not be, What station in life have you‘oceu- 
pied? but, How have you discharged the duties of that which you" 
were appointed to fill? | SeMc clase adtiin 
[tis an object of no small importance, when the business of do~ 
mestic education verges towards a close, to proceed In such aman- — 
ner that the shackles of instruction may drop off by degrees; until 
at length the steady application ever requisite will probably be con 
titived, When no longer exacted, from habit and choice. Few~cir-" 
enmstanees can be more dangerous, than for a'young woman, by — 
being abruptly withdrawn fronya state of papillage, to have a large’ 
‘portion of vacant time suddenly thrown upon her hands, and to he 
feft to fill the chasm with trifles and dissipation. Study to Jead- 
your daughter to supply the place of the employments from which” 
she is gradually exonerated, by others better suited to her years, 
and if more pleasant, yet not less improving, than those to which” 
they succeed. . | Pas oh ag ae 
When your children approach to that period at which they are 
_ #6 be introduced into general society ; be it your care to cherish the 
_ Weenuotts openness, which, by habitual openness on your part, and 
every other proper method your previous conduct bas been calculated, - 
or ought tohave been calculated, to spire. Autecedently to the Re-_ 
formation, when young women were removed to their own homes from — 
the monasteries, in those days the seminaries of education, m which 
they were instructed in writing, drawing, confectionary, needlework, 
_ andalsoin physic and surgery, then estimated as female accomplish-- 
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meuts: they were treated in a manner calculated to preclude confidence * 
and friendship between them and their parents. “ Domestic. man- 
ners, we are told,* “were severe and formal. A haughty reserve was. 
affected by the old; and au abject deference exacted from the young, 
—— Daughters, though women, were placed like statues at the-cuys- 
board ; and not permitted to sit, or repose themselves otherwise than: 
by kneeling on a cushion, until their mother departed, Omissions, 
were punished by stripes and, blows; and chastisement was carried 
to such excess, that daughters trembled.at the sight of their mother.”. 
Even in times not very distant from those in which we live, at was. 
the custom for girls, when arrived at such an age as to be fully ca- 
pable of bearing a part in general conversation, to be condemned 
to almost perpetual silence in. the presence of . their parents... "To 
guard children, whatever be their age, agaiist a. premature and: 
forward assumption of womanhood, and against acquiring .a habit. 
of pert or inconsiderate loquacity, isa branch of parental daty. 
But. to encourage your daughters, and. so much the more as they 
approach nearer to the time of life when they must.act for them-. 
Selves, to. an unaffected ease in conversation, before you, and a 
familiar interchange of sentiment. with you, is among the least. 
uncertain. methods of rendering your society pleasing and instructive.. 
Though tme and judgment have sobered the excess of warmth. 
and of sensibility by which your feelings,) when. you began first 
to be introduced into the world, were, like those of other young, 
people, characterised; let it however be apparent. to your-chil- 
dren, when :at the period of life now under consideration, that 
you have not forgotten what they were. To the welfare of your 


dence of ideas rivets her opinion of their judgment ; friendship blinds 
her to their misconduct, She is thus in a. great measure removedfrons 


Be * Flenry’s History of England, vol. V1. p..648, 649, 
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your hands into the hands of others, who are not likely to be quae 
hified for the office of guiding her, and may be in various respects: 
such as are likely to guide her amiss. Her love for you may pos- 
sibly not be radically shaken; but her respect for your determina-— 
tions, her solicitude to have her own sentiments confirmed and 
sanctioned by your concurrence, her distrust of her own views of 


characters and proceedings when contrary to your opinion, are uni- | 


versally impaired. Study then during the childhood of your daugh- 
ter, study even with greater anxiety as her youth advances, to 
train her in the habit of regarding you not as a parent only, but as 
a friend. J’ear not, when she enters into the temptations of the 
world, to point out with unrestrained sincerity the dangers im 
which novelty, and youthful passions, and fashionable example, 
involve her. If you point them not out fully and assiduously, you 
abandon the duty of a parent. But to preserve the confidence of 
a friend, pot them out with affectionate benignity, mindful of 
the hazards to which you were yourself exposed under similar cir- 
cumstances, at a similar period of youth. Itis thus that you may 
hope effectually to screen your daughter from modish folly and dis- 
sipation, from indisereet intimacies and dangerous connections. It 
is thus that you may engage her to avail herself of the advantage of 
your experience; and render to her, by your counsel, the most 
signal benetits, both in the general intercourse of society, and parti- 
cularly when she meditates on any prospect which may be opened 
to her of settling in connubial life. : | 
There isa medium which is not always easy to be observed, 
with respect to daughters being allowed to accept invitations to pass 
some time in other families. Such imtercourse on proper occa- 
sions is improving as well as pleasant. But if a young woman Is 
accustomed to be frequently absent from home, roving from house 
to house, and accumulating visit upon visit; she is m no small 


danger of acquiring an unsettled and dissipated spirit; of becoming © 
dissatisfied with the calm occupations and enjoyments of the family 


fireside; and even of losing some portion of the warm affectior 
which she felt for her parents and near relations, while she was in 
the habit of placing her chief delight in their society. If the. pa- 
rent would guard her daughters from all propensity to this extreme, 
let her aid the sobriety of disposition and sedateness of character, 
already instilled into them, by the charms of never-failing and af- 
fectionate good humour on her own part, which are essential to the 
comfort of domestic life, and particularly attractive in the eye of youth. 
There are mothers who, at the same time that they introduce their 
daughters into a general and free acquaimtance with others of their 
ave, sex, and station, carefully insti] ito them the prudential max-~ 
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im, to contract friendship with none. The scheme either fails to” 


succeed, or breeds up a character of determined selfishness. Let 
the parent encourage her daughters in friendly attachment to young 
women, In whom amiable manners and virtuous principles are ex- 
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emplified. With the society of such friends let her willingly gra- 
tify them.; sometimes abroad, more frequently under her own roof: 
But let her not consent to'their residence in families where they 
will. be: conversant. with ensnaring company of either sex; where 
boldness. of demeanour will be. communicated by example) an ex” 
travagant fondness for amusements inspired, ‘habits: of sérious’’ yeu 
flection discouraged, andthe rational: employment of ‘time disyes > 
gardedys wii. HOG oat cine Hamrites Ho: iio 
‘Phere is scarcely any circumstance by which the sober judgment ° 
and. the’ fixed’ principles of parents are: so» frequently perverted, as ° 
bya; schenting eagerness: respecting: the. settlement of their daneh- 
ters uv marriage. Thatia: daughter should be settled in marriage 
is “a, point. on which parents,: who» would not take an ‘improper 
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Step to promote it, are seen too/earnestly to fix their’ heart.» They 
do not sufliciently reflect: that ‘the greatobject, » which both“old 


and young ought to have in-view through life; is, to do their daty, 
as imthe sicht of God, iin the: situation in which they aré actually 
placed; »without, beg ‘too solicitous to: change it. oln proportion: 
asthe mind’of a young “woman is' likely to lean’ with too strong a. 
bias toward matrimony, the more carefully oughta parent to tard 
againsPlaugmenting ie delusion. PA GAR ED eas bun) dale ey 
When, however,:: matrimonial. alliances introduce a! mother to 
new'sons!and) new. daughters; let her study ‘to conduct herself to= 
wards them in ai manner ‘befitting the ties of affinity, by which she 
is now united torthem. If she harbour prejudices against them,’ if 
pride, jealousy, capricey: or any other unwarrantable emotion, mark 
behaviour towards: them; the: injustice! of her conduct: to: the 
individuals:themselves has ‘this’ weighty: accession of criminality, 
that i¢- also’ wounds in the tenderest part the feelings of her own 
CAror dnd yeti ie owincinen eile Witeod ior | 
‘The'peculiar obligations: of parent and child are not wholly can- 
celled:but» bythe vstroke which’ separates the bands of mortality) 
Whew yearssmay ‘have: puta period sto authority and submission’; 
parental solicitude, filial reverence, and niutual affection survive. 
Let the: mother exert herself ‘durmg-‘her: life to draw closer and!’ 
closer the links of ‘benevolence and kindness.’ Let her counsel,” 
heverobtrusively offered or pressed, be at all times ready when jt! 
wilh be: bevieficial and acceptable. But Jet her not be dissatisfied, 
though: the proceedings which ‘she recommends ‘should hot ‘appear 
the most advisable to her children, who aré now free agents.) [let - 
her share in-their joy, and sympathise with their afflictions; « rejoice” 
With:them: that rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” Shé'imay 
then justly hope that their love: will never forget’ what she has done” - 
and swhatishe ‘has suffered for'them s:and that the hand of filial: 
sratitude-will-delight to smooth the path of her latter days, 6°» 
ee, & Pa lepbes tit obits ks gale ee ees The C raegthiys Rete 
SH yy Seger siads. der: dtbey-eet £43 Gah asst 
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Duties belonging to the Middle Period of Lifews ’ . e i, 


Amonc the duties appertaining to the female sex in the middle 
period of life, those which are peculiar to the wife and to the mo+ 
ther hold the principal rank, and form the largest proportion. It 
may not be unprofitable to subjoin some remarks, partly referring to 
the conduct of married women during that period, and partly to 
the situation of individuals who have remained single: yi 

So engaging are the attractions, so impressive is the force, of 
beauty, that women distinguished by superiority of personal appear- 
ance, are not permitted long to continue unconscious of being) the ob- 
jects of general attention. Admired and flattered, pursued with assi- 
duities, singled out from their associates, they perceive themselves uni- 
versally welcomed with marked and peculiar preference. ‘To those im 
whom harmony of form and brilliancy of complexion are not conspi- 
cuous, youth itself, graced with unaffected simplicity, or at least ren- 
dered interesting by sprightliness and animation, is capable of ensuring 
no inconsiderable portion of regard. As youth and beauty wear away; 
thehomage which has been paid to them is gradually withdrawn: 
"They who had heretofore been treated as the idols of public andiprivate 
circles, and had forgotten to anticipate the termination of their em- 
pire, are at length awakened from their dream, and constrained to 
rest satisfied with the common notice shewn.to their station, and the 
respect which they may have acquired by their virtues. To descend 
from eminence is painful; and to many minds not the: less painful, 
when the eminence itself had no real value}, and the foundation, on 
which it rested, no durable solidity. | Yet, scarcely any spectacle: 
is more common in the haunts of polite life, then to behold a wo- 
man in the wane of beauty courting with unremitting perseverance) 
honours which she can no longer command; exercising her angenu- 
ity in laying traps for compliment and encomium ; shutting her eyes: 
against those alterations in her own countenance and figure, which 
are visible to every other person on the slightest glance; supplying: 
by numberless  artifices, and expedients perpetually changing, the 
odious depredations of time ; swelling with envious Andignation at: 
the sight of her juniors enjoying in their day the notice once paid ta: 
herself; and disgracing herself, and disgusting even those who deem» 
it civility to flatter and. deceive her,’ by , affecting that flippancy 
of manners, for which youth itself would have been aimost inade-' 
quate apology. | rw acne: bee neater or ania 

Among ladies, who have fully arrived at the period of age of 
which we now speak, there are to be found many who, inconse~ 
quence of having been early taught by a rational and religious .edu- 
cation to fix their minds on proper objects, have escaped even from 
their first introduction into the world the dazzling influence of those 
allurements which fascinate the greater part of their sex; or have 
learned from reflection and experience, in the progress of a change- 
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ful life, to rate them according to their proper value. Of those, 
however, to whom the one or the other of these descriptions is ap- 
‘plicable, there are some, who in their conversation and inter- © 
course with young persons of their own sex contribute to establish 
in others the errors which they have themselves been happy enough 
‘to avoid. Impelled by the desire of rendering. themselves agreea- 
ble to their youthful associates; a desire commendable in itself, but 
reprehensible when in practice it becomes the cause of indiscretion; 
they endeavour to suit their discourse to the taste of their hearers 
‘by confining it to the subjects of dress, personal appearance, pub- 
lic amusements, and other similar topics; and by expatiating upon 
‘each of these subjects in a manner from which their opinion re- 
‘specting it might reasonably be inferred to be very different from 
their actual sentiments. Not that they are austerely to turn away 
‘from lighter themes of conversation; or to consider a total absti- 
nence from mnocent trifling as one of the essential characteristics 
of wisdom and of virtue. But it is one thing to be austere, and 

another to be prudent and discriminating. There is an extreme on 
the side of compliance and accommodation. And good humour is 
‘carried to excess, when it excites misconceptions ; rivets mistakes ; 
sanctions ensnaring customs; and prohibits experience from inter- 
mixing, amidst the effusions of cheerfulness and benevolence, the 
voice of seasonable instruction. 

The first obligation incumbent on every individual is habitually 
to act aright in the sphere of personal duty; the next, to encourage, 
‘and, in proportion to existing ability and opportunity, to instruct 
others to do the same. St. Paul, in his directions to Titus, respect- 
ing the admonitions to be delivered by the latter to elderly women, 
attends to this distinction. “ Speak thou the things which become 
‘sound doctrine—that the aged women likewise be in behaviour as 
becometh holiness, not false accusers ;” not guilty of calumny and 
slander. Having ‘subjoined to these injunctions respecting their 
‘personal conduct another which, it may be hoped, is in the present 
times less frequently applicable in our own country than it seems to 
have been in Crete in the days of the apostle, “ that they be not 
given to much ‘wine ;” he extends his view to the duties which they 
‘owe to the younger part of their own sex. He directs that they be 
“ teachers of good things ; that they may teach the young women to 
be sober,” (characterised by prudence and moderation,) “ to love 
their husbands, to love their:children, to be discreet, chaste, keep- 
ers at home, good,” (of kind tempers,) obedient to their own hus- 
bands ; that the word of God be not blasphemed.” . The obligation 
of imparting instruction’ to young women presses on those who are 

farther advanced in’ life with the greater force and urgency in pro- 
portion to’ the closeness’ of the ties, whether of consanguinity or of 
friendship; by which the latter are connected with the former; and 
also’ to’ the circumstances of disposition, and of time and place, 
and to various other particulars, which may give to the admonition 
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a more or less favourable prospect of success. It binds you.to.con- 
sult the improvement of all whom. it is in your, power to improve, 
whether connected with you more or less intimately ; whether your 
superiors, your equals, or your inferiors,. It binds, you, to, consult 
their improvement by deliberate advice; by incidental reflection, by 
silent example, by studiously selecting, varying, and combining, the 
means which you employ, according to the chance and situation of 
the person whom you desire to benetit. 

The good sense and the refinement of the present age ee alee 
much of the contempt, with it was heretofore the practice. to re- 
gard women, who had attained or past the middle period. of . life 
without having entered into the bands of marr lage. The contempt 
was unjust ; and it was ungenerous. Why was it ever deemed, to be 
merited? Because the objects of it were remaining in a state of 
singlehood ¢ Perhaps that very circumstance might be entitled in 
a large majority of instances to praise and admiration. So various 
are the motives which mien in general permit to have considerable 
influence on their views in marriage; so different are. the opimions 
of .different individuals of that sex. as to personal. appearance and 
manners in the other; that of the women who pass . through. life 
without entering into a connubial engagement, there are, prébably, 
very few who have not had, earlier or later, the. option-of contract- 
ing it. If then, from a wise and delicate reluctance.to acéept 
offers made by per sons of objectionable or of ambiguous character ; 
from. unwillmegness to leave the abode of a desolate parent, strug 
gling with difficulties, or declining towards. the grave; from a re- 
pugnance to marriage produced by affection surviving ‘the loss of a 
beloved object prematurely snatched “away by death; if, m:conse- 
quence of any of these or of similar causes, a woman continue single, 
is she to be despised? Let it be admitted that there are some in- 
dividuals, who, by manifest ill temper, or by other . repulsive 
parts of their. char acter, have even from their youth precluded 
themselves from the chance of receiving matrimonial proposals. Is 
ihis.a reason for branding unmarried women of a middle age with 
a general stigma? Be it admitted that certam peculiarities of, de- 
portment, certain. faults. of .disposition, which though they ought 
studiously to be shunned and corrected, it is not necessary here to 
| pecite, are proverbially frequent in women who have long remained 
single. Let it then also be remembered that every situation in life 
has , a tendency to encourage some particular errors and failings; 
that the defects of women, aug by choice or by necessity, are ina 
situation extremely different from that in which the generality of their 
sex 1s placed, will always attract more than their proportional share 
of attention; and that whenever attention is directed, towards. them, 
it,isno more than common justice at the same time togender sign 
praise to the indiyidyals, who. are free from ithe faults im, manners 
and. temper which. many, uuder,.sitilar .cireumstancesshave cone 

tracted, Let it. also be observed, thatin the sitvation-of the pere 
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sons in question. there are peculiarities, the recollection of which 
will produce in a generous mind impressions very different from 


scorn. ‘They are persons cut off from a state of life usually re- 


garded as the most desirable. They are frequently unprovided with 
friends, on whose advice or assistance they can thoroughly confide. 
Sometimes they are destitute of a settled home, and compelled bya 
scanty income to depend on the protection, and bear the humours, 
of supercilious relations, Sometimes in obscure retreats, solitary, 
and among strangers, they wear away the hours of sickness and of 
age, unfurnished with the means of procuring the assistance and the 


- 


comforts which sinking health demands. Let’ not unfeeling deri-- 


sion be added to the difficulties, which it has perhaps been impos- 
sible to avoid, or virtue not to decline. 


SS 
| On the Duties of the Decline of Life. 
THE course of our inquiry now conducts us to. the period when 
gray hairs and augmenting infirmities forebode with louder and 


louder admonition the common termination of mortality, The 
spring’and ‘summer of life are past; autumn is far advanced; the 


frown of winter is already felt. Age has its privileges and its ho- 


nours. It claims exemption from the more arduous offices of soci-" 


ety, to which its strength is no longer equal; and immunity from 
some at least of the exertions, the fruit of which it cannot enjoy. 
Deprived of many active pleasures, it claims an equivalent of ease 
and repose. Forced to contract the sphere of its utility, it claims a 
‘grateful remembrance of former services. From the child and the 
near relation, it claims duty and love: from all, tenderness and re- 
spect. Its claims are just, acceptable, and sacred. Reason ap- 
Proves, them; sympathy welcomes them; Revelation sanctions 
them. ‘“ Let children requite their parents.” “ Despise not thy mo- 
‘ther when she is old.” “ Intreat the elder women as mothers.” “Ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto the elder.” ‘Thou shalt rise up be- 
fore'the hoary head.” | But if age would be regarded with affection 
and reverence; it must shew. itself invested with the qualities by: 
which those feelings are to be conciliated. It must be useful ac- 


cording to its ability, by éxample, if not by exertion. If unable to, 


continue the full exercise of active virtues, it must display the ex- 
cellence of those which are passive. It must resist the temptations 
by which it is beset, and guard itself against indulging faults on the. 


plea of infirmity. In a word, if the “ hoary head” is to be “a, 


crown of glory,” it must be “found in the way of righteousness.” 
Of all the methods by which.a woman arrived at old age may 


preclude. herself. from enjoying the respect: to which even by her 


years alone she would have been entitled, an attachment to the gay 
amusements of youth is perhaps the least uncertain. To behold one 
whose countenance, whose figure, whose every gesture proclaims: 
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that the last sands of life are running out, clinging ‘to the levities of 
a world which she is about to leave for ever; haunting with totter- 
‘ing steps the scené of public entertainment; and labouring with 
sickly efforts, to wi attention by the affectation of juvenile spright- 
liness and ease: 'to behold grey hairs thus spontaneously degraded 
and debased, is not only one of the most disgusting, but one of the 
most mélancholy spectacles which can be surveyed. eINHDE. ° 
‘A deficiency in tender concern for the interests’ of ‘others is'oc- 
casionally perceptible in the aged. | Of the ties which united them 
to the world, many are broken. The honours,’ the pursuits, the’ 
profits, even thé temporary happiness and misfortunes of’ indivi- 
duals, may well appear to them in the light in which they ought to be 
seen by every individual of the human race, as trifles when contrast- 
ed with eternity. The sensations too become blunted ; and the in- 
ertness of the body weighs down the activity of the mind. Hence 
the liveliness and warmth of benevolence are sometimes impaired. 
To preserve them undiminished in the midst of infirmity and pain, 
and while personal connection with moftal events 1s ‘daily becoming 
looser and looser, is one of the noblest and most endearing exer- 
tions of old age. ri a | Me 1 
Affectionate tendencies, however, in the bosoms of the ol pro- 
ceed, in some instances, to an extreme; and require, though not to 
be checked, yet to be regulated. Fondness attaches itself with per- 
nicious eagerness té one of the children of the family; rests not 
without the presence of the favourite object ; destroys its health by 
pampering it with dainties ; and stimulates and strengthens its pas- 
sions by immoderate and indiscriminate’ gratification. Many a 
child, whom ‘parental discipline would have tramed in the paths of 
knowledge and virtue, has been nursed up im ignorance and’ pre- 
pared for vice by the blind indulgence of the grandmother and the 
aunt. Unwillingness to thwart the wishes of old age, curtailed of 
many enjoyments, and impatient of contradiction, frequently restrains _ 
the parent from timely and effectual interference.’ Were this ob- 
vious circumstance considered beforehand, and with due seriousness, 
by women advanced im ‘years; they would less frequently reduce 
those with whom they live’ to the embarrassing dilemma of ‘per- 
forming a very itksome duty, or of acquiescing mm the danger and” 
detriment, perhaps in the rum, of their offsprmg) 
-Among the defects of old ‘age querulousness is esteemed one of: 
the most prominent. “Complamt'is the natural voice of suffermg 5) 
and to suffer is the common lot of declining years. Even im the 
eatlier ‘periods of life, women of weak health’ and. irritable spirits 
not seldom contract a habit of complaining ; and though when called 
to severe trials, they may disclose exemplary patience, yet they m- 
dulge in common life a frequent recurrence of the tones and lan-' 
guage of querulousness. ‘The inward trouble seems ever on the’ 
watch for opportunities of revealing itself; and any little mark of 


regard, any expression of tenderness, from a husband or a brother, 
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immediately calls, forth the intimation of an ailment. But let: all | 
who suffer remember, that. it 1s not by continual lamentation that 
‘the largest measure of compassion is to, be obtained... Reiterated 
impressions lose their force. The ear becomes dull to. sounds to 
which it 1s habituated. A part of the uneasinesses described by the 
sufferer is attributed to imagination; and the mind. of the hearer, 
4distead of estimating the amount of the remainder, wonders and re- 
grets that they are not born better., Among the strongest supports 
of pity is the voluntary reverence commanded by silent resignation, 

Another of the unfavourable characteristics by, which age is some- 
times distinguished, isa peevish and dissatisfied temper. To those who 
are conversant, with a narrow circle of objects, trifles, swell into im- 
portance. Small disappointments are permitted to assume the form 
of serious evils; inadvertence and unintentional. omissions are con- 
strued, into positive unkindness.,.. Novelties of every sort disgust ; 
and every little variation .is, a, novelty. All things appear to have 
changed, and to have changed for the worse. Manners are no longer 
_ simple, as they were once ;, fashions are not rational and elegant, as 
heretofore: youth is become noisy, petulant,, and irreverent. to..its 
seniors; rank and station are no longer treated with respect. Moral 
virtue has diminished: tradesmen have lost. their honesty, servants 
their ready and punctual obedience, Even in personal appearance 
the rismg generation is far inferior. to. the, last. ,.,. The very, course, 
and aspect, and energy of nature sympathise in the, general transfor- 
mation. The seasons are no longer regular and igenial : the verdure 
of the fields is impaired: flowers have lost their odours, fruits their 
relish. Such are the suspicions. prone to irritate the bosoms of the 
old; such the repinings which too often dwell upon their lips. To 
tolerate, to pity this waywardness is the office of the young; to guard 
‘against indulging it is the duty of the aged... Let the former antici+ 
pate the hour in which they too, should, they,survive, will be tempt- 
ed blindly to attribute to, every surrounding object. the decay which 
has taken place in their own faculties.alone. ‘Let the latter recall. to 
mind the sensations with which they themselves, in the prime of 
life, witnessed similar misconceptions, and listened to,similar com 
plaints. " om ee fi 2koge : roil 
» df age have its peculiar burthens, it has also, when crowned with 
piety, its peculiar consolations...The fervid passions, which agitated 
the breast of youth have subsided: the vanities which dazzled its 
gaze have ceased to delude.. Cheerful hours, enlivened by the socie= 
ty of descendants, of relations, perhaps of some.coeval.-friend én- 
deared by the recollection of long established regard, still remain. 
If maladies press heavily on the function of life, if pam embitter the 
remnant of your satisfactions; yet the durations of jyour. sufferings 
cannot be long., If the day be far spent, the hour.ef rest must ne- 
cessarily be at hand. The young, when overtaken with calamities 
Corresponding to those which you endure, know not. but that, ‘ac- 
cording to the settled order of human events, a long period of sorrow 


~~ 
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and anguish may await them. From all such’ distressed you will 
shortly ‘be at peace. Whether your waning years be loaded with 
affliction, or glide away placid and serene; have you not still in 
your posséssion the chief of earthly. blessings; the promises of 
the gospel, the prospect of immortality ? If those promises, that 
prospect, be not adapted to give you comfort, lay not your disquiet 
to'the charge of age; charge it on your past lifey on your own folly, 
on your Own stil; and labour, ere the day of grace be past, ere 
the portentous shades of death and misery close ‘around you, to 
make’ even yet your peace with God through the: mediation of. an 
atoning Saviour. But if you have so lived: as to have an interest in 
the glorious: hopes of Christianity ; how peculiarly ‘strong ‘may be 
your delight in looking forward: to rewards, from which: ae are 
separated “by so! brief'an’ interval ! 

»Endear then yourself to all around’ you by cheesfis goodshumour, 
by benevolence; ‘by affectionate kindness, by devout patience and 
resignation. By seasonable exhortation, by uniform example, en® 
dear to: them that piety which is your support. Engage them to a 
continual remembrance of the hour, when they shall be-as you are. 
So shall your memory speak the lanenane of instruction and-of com- 
forty when you are silent in the grave. , * 

In youth and in age, in single and in matrimonial life,in alte cir- 
cumstances’ atid under all: relations, to live stedfastly and habitually 
under the guidance of those principles which: they who are now 
lying: on the bed of death are rejoicing that they have obeyed, or 
mourning that they‘have disregarded, is the sum of human wisdom 
and human happmess.  “ The Lord is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” God loved us, 
and sent his’ Son to be the: ‘propitiation for our sins’ "— whom God 
hath set forth to bea propitiation through faith in’ his: blood.” If 
ye; being evil, know how ‘to ‘give sood. gifts unto! your children; 
how much more shall your heaveuly Father give the Holy Spirit to — 
them that ask Him?” .“ The fear of ‘the Lord, that 1s. wisdom, 
“and to depart from’ evil is understanding.” « ‘He that will love 
life and see good days, let hin refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile. Let him eschew evil, and do good ; 
let hinv seek peace’and ensue it. For'theeyes of the: Lord:are over 
the righteous,’ and his ears ‘are open-‘to their prayers; but the facé 
of the Lord is against them that do: evil.” ‘The night Tt shall 
be recompensed im the earth—the righteous hath hope 1 Ir sdeath. 
“Tf thou wilt enterinto life, keep the:comnrandments.” © ‘Believe | 
in the Lord Jesus: Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” You may — 
disbelieve Christianity ; butits truth is not on that account: impaired, — 
You may shght thelimpending day of retribution ; but: its approach r 
is not on that ‘account retarded. ©“ The Lord hath purposed ; ‘and — 
who shall disannulit?’) “ I am:God, declaring the-end from the 
jo Sa, cand fron ancient times the things that are not yetidoue; 
saying, My counsel shall stand.” What-if Christianity ae com- 
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-manded you wholly to refrain even from reasonable pleasures and 
moderate indulgences? Would you have murmured at temporary 
_ forbearance when compared with an eternal reward? Christianity 
however imposes no such restriction. _ Even im this respect its 
“« yoke is easy,” and its “ burthen is light ;” easy and light to all, 
who are disposed to pursue the course which they perceive to be 
their duty. It prohibits you from no pleasures except those which, 
had Christianity never been revealed, your own reason, if unbiassed, 
would have condemned. It restrains votre innocent gratifi- 
cations, except when they would be unseasonable or excessive: 
when by preventing you from discharging some present duty, or 
rendering you less qualified for the discharge of duty at a future pe- 
riod, they would diminish your steine recompence.. Be it 
owever remembered, that they who, in i0Rine whether’ they 
should or should not adopt a life of religion, bring into the argu-: 
ment any calculations as to the amount of present pleasures to be 
sacrificed, are as little acquainted, with the dictates of sober reason, 
as with the spirit of Christian repentance and conversion. — If 
your days be crowned. with worldly blessings, if you have com- 
petence and health, if you be happy in your parents, your connec- 
tions, your children; what solid delight could you feel in the 
contemplation of your felicity, did you kno _ho more than that 
every object whence it is derived is together wil yourself descend- 
ing with ceaseless rapidity to the abyss of dea How would you 
have borne to stand on the brink of the gulf, ga ig across in vain for 
ah Opposite shore, and looking down into. unfathomable vacuity ; if 
religion had not unfolded to you the secrets of another world, and 
instructed you how to. attain its neverendigisfmprice But your 
comforts: perhaps. are undermined by sickness or misfortune, and 
your prospects darkened by grief. Religion ean blunt the ar- 
rows of pain, and’ brighten the gloom of calamity and sorrow. 
[t teaches you the moral and sanctifying purposes for which af- 
liction and chastisement. are mercifully. sent. It, teaches you 
hat “ by the sadness of the countenance te. heart is. made 
etter.” Are your parents unnatural; or are t y no more? It 
ells you that you have-an almighty and all-bounteous Father in 
deayen. Is your husband unkind? It teaches you to win him by 
est and gives you a solemn assurance that Chris- 

not lose its reward. Are you deprived by death 
partner We It represents‘to you the Ruler 


2) 


Are they snatched 
removed. from 
e their talents 
) t those talents might » 
ave proved the sour s of ruinous temptations, “1 
st parent, husband, or child, it tells youthat ‘ the 
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ing with him.” § It tells you that the means of 
securing to yourself a par ticipation of the unchangeable happiness 
destined for those who have been faithful servants of Christ, are 
offered to you byt the grace of God, are placed within your reach, 
are pressed upon 4a notice and acceptance. Religion at times 
speaks to you the language of terror. It sets before you threatenings 
as conspicuously as promises. It insists not more strongly on the com= 
forts and rewards ass: to holiness here and hereafter, than on 
the certain misery att on unrighteousness. It dwells not more 
emphatically on the W asl and security of those, who cleave unto 
‘God with full purpose of heart, than on the self-delusion and ‘ex- 
treme danger of all those from the obstinately trifling to the ob- 
durate sinner, wh rent degrees fall short of that scriptural 
standard; and do not so love their Maker “ with all their hearts, 
“and with all their i ng and with all their souls, and with all their 
strength,” as to suffer no pleasure, no interest, no worldly object 
whatever, to hold the place in their thoughts dtd affections, which 
is due to the love and ‘the Rivics of God. It tells of “ indigna om 
and wrath, | tribulation set anguish, upon every soul of man t 
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doeth evil ;” of the place of “ Harkness and torment, where the ie 
dieth not, and thefire is never quenched ;” as plainly : as of the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in ight, “an inheritance incorruptible and 
“undefiled, a crown ‘0! lory that fadeth not away, fulness of joy itt 
the presence of G ermore.” Yet in its most awful denun- 
ciations it evinces ‘to shew mercy. It speaks the language 
of terror to lead:you to repentance. It denounces judgments that; 
under the guidance and blessing of God, you may escape diem! 
But remember, ‘it’speaks no terrors, it denounces no judg- 
ments, which sha e executed on all who persevere i in disobe- 
dience. If you be not t among those who hear the final sentence, 
<“ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared fot 
you from the foundation of the world;” you will be of the number 
of them to whommit is said, “ Depart, ye cursed, into road 
fire, prepared for the de¥il and his angels.” | 


Advice to fei Sex, both before and ae 
ikely way either to obtain a good husband, or to a 
one so, is to be good yourself. =” ied { | 
ti Toyer ill whom you design to indi 
up raid you with it, or return it 2 Briar 
~ Avoid, both before and after marriage, all thoughts of managin 
your husband. | Never stim ae to deceive or impose upon hi 
‘understanding, or give him uneasiness, as some do very foolishly 
to try his tempe _ but treat him always bef bests with” sit 
cerity, and afterwards with affection and re 
Be not over: sanguine before marriage, nor p fs o mise yourself i 


~ 
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city without alloy, for that is impossible to Ke attained in this pre- 
sent state of things. Consider before-hand thatthe person you are 


going to spend your days with, is a man, and not an angel; and if: 
when you come together you discover any thing in his humour or» 


behaviour, that is not altogether so agreg bic as you expected, pass 


it over as an human frailty, smooth your brow, compose your tem- 


per, and try to mend it by cheerfulness and good-nature. 
Remember always, that whatever misfor may happen to 
either, they are not to be charged to the a t of matrimony, 
but to the accidents and infirmities of huma 
each has engaged to assist the other in supporting, and to which 
each party is equally exposed. Therefore instéad of murmurs, re- 
flections, and disagreements, whereby the burden is rendered abun- 
dantly more grievous, readily put your shoulders to the yoke, and 
this will make it easier to you both. alll “a 
. Resolve every morning to be good-natured and cheerful through 


the day ; and if any accident should arise to br eak that resolution, 


suffer it not to put you out of temper with ever 
pecially with your husband. eo , 

Dispute not with him at all, be the 
much rather deny yourself the satisfaction | 
or gaining the better of an argument, than ri 
a heart-burning which it is impossible to kno: 

Be assured a woman’s power, as well as 
foundation than her husband’s esteem and loves 
is her undoubted interest, by every possible 
increase. _ 
- Always wear your wedding ring; and if y 
assaulted with improper thoughts, or temt 
your. duty, cast your eyes upon it, and call te 
where it was received, and what passedat the in occasion. 

_ Let the tenderness of your conjugal loye be expressed with such 
sympathy and decent regard as may appear thoroughly distinct from. 
the designing fondness of a courtesan, 

If you have any concern for your own ease, 
esteem, then have a due regard to his income and circumstances in 
all your expences and desires ; for if necessity ; 
run the greatest hazard of being deprived of both, 

_ Let not many days. pass together without_a serious consideration 
how you have behaved as a wife; and if, upon ¥eflection, you find 
yourself guilty of ny foibles or omissions, the best 
ean make is to be exactly careful of your future’€o1 
_ However excellent the above advice niay e, it will not be easy 
to adhere to it, without partakin that. 2 Which changes the 
heart, and saves from those ceri and dispositions which are 
commonly so destructive to that peace and happiness which ought 
to subsist in every, family, but more especially between those who 
are so united as to be no longer “ twain, but one flesh.” The grace 


thing besides, es- 
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m what it may, but 
ing your own will, 
quarrel, or create 
end of. 

ess, has no other 
ch, consequently, 
8, tO preserve and 


a any kind against 
who gave it you, 


; a burden which’ 


e ruffled unawares, 


“or your husband’s 


should follow, you 


that is, in spirit an 


' ascended to heave 


church on earth ! 
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of God ruling and governing the soul, is the only antidote against 
the various evils incident to human nature. This. will enable a man: 
to “ love his wife as Christ the church,” and will teach a woman: 


: : i 
- to reverence her husband.” 


er. 
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Oj CHRISTLAD [’ bah with a ‘concise Account of the different. 
~ Opinions, Ceremonies, and Manner of W. orship, of the various. 
_ Professors of it. hs I aa i cm 


so evidently set fo! 
this is a Christian 3 


ed, without paying any regard tothe doc- 
tries ‘and ceremo 


‘of ‘any particular national church, sect, or 

f worship being only the mode of religion, 

for all Christians, of ‘all persuasions what- 

t there is but one way of worshipping God— 
‘truth. See St. John, chap. iv. ver. 24. © 


ever, acknowledge 


of the principal Sects, or Professors of 
 % Christianity. vega & ish tis 

© sigiy 10 (ville OP he! Church ‘of ‘Romesvioves vet tironed i 
~The following aréjthe principal tenets of the church of Rome:— 
They say or believe, : 


the most holy T 
upon him, and su 


Of the different 4 


of infallibility, and g: 
power of remitting © 
year of Christ 42, | 


lieve, that the same y 
apostle Peter, d 
Rome, by an unite 
vicegerent, and stprey 
and has a power to create or set up kings, and to 


depose them, and to ordain bishops and priests, and excommunicate | 


5. They believe that the pope has a power to- 
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grant indulgences. . 6. They believe in a purgatory, or place of fire, 
to purify the souls of the departed; and that the priests, by offermg 
up or saying mass, can deliver their souls from this state of prison 
and misery, and transfer them into joy and bliss. | 7. They believe 
that Jesus Christ, after he was crucified, descended personally into 
hell, and released from thence all the souls of the former saints. 8. 
‘They assert that the blessed Virgin Mary is the mother of God, and 
that she atones for the souls of them that adore and worship her on 
earth; therefore her picture, with the pictures of other saints, ought 
to be held in great respect and veneration. 9. They profess to do’ 
works of supererogation. 10. Some of their mendicant priests go 
ina mean dress, to make the laity believe what poverty they suffer 
for the name of Jesus, though at the same time they are very rich; 
and by this they excite pity and compassion, and get a great deal of 
money. “11. ‘They believe there are seven sacraments, viz. Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Orders, and Marriage. | 12. They forbid theeating of flesh in’ 'the 
time of Lent, and on certain fast-days; but notwithstanding their 
strict orders of abstinence and fasting, some will eat fish and other 
things. 13. "They believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation; that 
is, after the priest has blessed or consecrated the bread and’ wine in: 
_the sacrament, the symbols or elements are no more bread and wine, 
but really the very body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ: aid: 
are very jealous and zealous in the cause of them religion, making it 
an hemous sin in all such as will not adhere most strictly to’ their: 
dictates. 14. They are exceedingly assiduous to gain converts, by 
a particular method and a long unwearied patience and diligencej in 
every country but their own, to bring over souls by fair promises : 
but it isnot so where they have power, for there they insist upon a 
belief and compliance with’ every thing; otherwise their love is: 
turned into cruelty, their zeal into nhumanity,\and their persuasions 
nto punishments. . Lastly, these, and many other ridiculous impo- 
‘sitions, were’ continually imposéd upon the consciences and_ persons 
of men in all mations; which occasioned a large body of people to 
dissent, separate from, and protest against, popery, or the Romish. 
church, who are’ therefore called Protestants, be they of what sect’ 
or denomination they may; .and the ‘church of Rome, without dis-’ 
tinction, calls all such Protestants heretics, and they all partake of 
her anathemas. > 1-2 t how hogar 
- The church of Rome has Jost ground, and has been sinking: in its 
power, ever since the glorious Reformation under: Martin Luther, in’ 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, in the year 1517. Read Henry and 
Whiston, as also the Margin of queen Elizabeth’s bibles, on the 
Sill, XIV, XVI, Xvil, Xviil; and xixth chapters of the Revelation —B 
inthe present day it more particularly! seems to have received its 
death-blow; Rome being no longer the seat. ” 
2 
re 


¥ 


| the spiritual power 
of the Pope, whose authority is now su percedec 


: | by the usurpations 
of the French emperor, Wt, | 
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2. Of the Church of England. 


*' This is the religion and worship of the people of England, as by) 
law established : it is governed by two archbishops, besides bishops 
and, inferior clergy, of whom the king is supreme. | 


You may see the principles of this church very particularly set — 


forth by and in thirty-nine articles, printed and published in their 
book of common prayer, or form and ceremonies of worship, 

The following is a summary*of its principles and manner of 
worship: 1. The church of Eugland has thirty-nine articles, of which. 
some contain the matter of faith relating to the church of God, and 
others are civil articles relating to its government, order, and disei- 
ple. .2. The Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th articles, set forth, that there: 
is but one living and true God; that in the Godhead there are three: 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all equal in power, majes- 


ty, and glory; that the second person in this Trinity took our nature: - 


upon him, and is both God and Man united in one Christ; that he 
was crucified for us in the flesh, was buried, rose the third day fron: 
the dead, according to the scriptures; that he ascended into heaven, 
and there makes continual intercession for us. 3. They! own (in 
article 9.) original sin, and that by Adam’s first disobedience, or 
transgression, all mankind are tainted or infected with evil, have a 
natural inclination to sin, and therefore are obnoxious to the wrath 
of God; and (in article 10.) that man’s condition since the fall is 
such, that he has no power, or free will of himself, to do good 
works, acceptable ‘to God, without the grace of God working with: 
him. 4. The eleventh article affirms, that we are justified by faith 
only, and are accounted righteous before God, for or through the 
merits of Christ only; but the 12th recommends. the practice of 
good works, as the only proofs of a, true faith. 5. ‘This church 
teaches us, in article 13th, that works done before justification, or 
before grace is given, cannot be pleasing to God, nor do such works. 
make us meet to receive grace, as they spring not from a true and 
lively faith; and the 14th flatly denies the works of supererogation, 
and acknowledges that when we have done all we can possibly do, 
we are still unprofitable servants. 6. The 17th article treats of the 
doctrine of election and predestination. 7. The 18th article says, 
that the church holds all persons accursed who shall presume 
to say that any man is saved by the law, or by any sect, profession, 


or persuasion: and the 22d denies the Romish doctrine of purga- - 


tory, paying adoration to angels, and? relics of saints... 8. The 27th 
and 28th articles acknowledge two sacraments only, viz. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and say, that after consecration the bread 
and wine are unchanged, and both are to be received by the faithful 
only, in commemoration of the body and blood,of Christ, broken 
and spilt upon the cross. 9. The church holds infant baptism, re- 


quires godfathers and godmothers, aud marks the child in the fore-, 


head with the sign of the cross by the finger atthe font. 10. ‘These. 
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ure the articles relating principally, though not wholly, to the tenets, 


of the church of England: the other articles contain only rules and 
orders concerning its government and discipline. ie 

The church of England worships God, first by confession of sins, 
then calling upon his name in prayer, praises, and singing of psalms. 
The collects are short prayers used by the minister and people, and 
are allowed to be well suited to almost all occasions; and the whole 
way and manner of worship is regularly and explicitly laid down in 
the book of Common Prayer. 

As the Romish church calls all people heretics who separate from 
her communion, so the church of England calls all those who sepa- 
rate from her communion schismatics. | 
___ As the Protestants separated from the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, on account of its errors and superstitions, so a certain set 
of men, (formerly called Puritans) separated from this church, under 
the notion that several of its forms and ceremonies were unwarrant- 
able, and that their conscience could not bear them. - 
_ All other sects who profess Protestantism m England, but dissent 

from the established church, are called Dissenters. 


_ The Dissenters are divided into many sects, viz. Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists or Anabaptists, Methodists, Quakers, Arians, 
Arminians, Antinomians, Socinians, (or, as they are at present call. 
ed, Unitarians,) &c. &c. but the most general or popular of these 
are the Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, and Quakers, 
though the Unitarians have lately made some noise. 


1. Presbyterians, 


Are those persons who deny episcopacy, or the government of the 
visible church by bishops; or those who assert that the church should 
be governed by elders or presbyters. , | 

They choose their ministers by making choice out of several persons, 
whom the elders first examine in principles and abilities; and when 
they have fixed upon a pastor, teacher, or minister, they nominate, 
elect, or ordain him, by fasting, prayer, and imposition of hands. 
See Acts, chap. i. ver. 23. to the end. eer Slighictag 

All common affairs in ‘every particular church or assembly are 
regulated by their ministers and elders. 2. If questions arise which 
require more judgment to determine, they then appeal to the minis- 
’ ters and elders of other congregations. 3. They have yet an higher 
appeal than this: and in case of differences and disputes, they call'a 
court or synod of the most able among them, who meet to regulate 
all affairs, and to adjust every dispute to the satisfaction of inferior 
congregations. - hee | | 

Their tenets concerning God, the Trinity, the sufferings of Christ, 
“&e. &e. are equally the same as that of the articles of the church of 

England; and they baptize infants by sprinkling, and have sponsors 
for'them as the church has, but refuse the names of godfather and 
godmother. . , , ) 7 ad 
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Some have, ‘and others’ have not, any regular form of. prayer, but 
worship by extempore prayer, preaching, and singing psalms; some 
of them frequently conclude their prayers with the Lord's, prayer, 
"These sects are rather Arminians than Calvinists. (i, a 


2. Independents. 


The word itself carries its own meaning with it. They are asect — 
who profess themselves independent of all other churches or per- 
suasions, of all councils, synods, and jurisdictions, and argue that 
every church or’assembly of men have a power lodged in themselves ; 
and therefore deny all superiority and subordination. ‘Their tvorship 
is the same as the Presbyterians, and their tenets much the same, 

“except it be that they hold a particular redemption, and are in gene- — 
ral rather Calvinists than Arminians. 


3. Anabaptists or Baptists. nye) barb 


They are those who oppose the baptism of infants; say it is un- 
warrantable, and that none are proper objects of this fitst sacrament 
but adult persons, and such as are capable of giving account of 
their faith in Christ Jesus, and believe that it is an ordinance that he 
enjoined all his disciples to follow. ‘They say further, that sprinks 
ling with water is not baptism, but an innovation, contrary to the 
rules of scripture; and that therefore no person is truly baptized, 
who is not dipped into or buried under water, iu the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. pron 

They appeared first in England in 1521, and were the followers 
of Nicolas Storak, Mark. Stubner, and others, who were disciples 
of Martin Luther, in the time of Henry VIII. Their manner of 
worship is also by-extempore prayer, praises, preaching, and singing 
psalms. ‘Their government or discipline is also by elders, and their 
_ principles are according to the 17th article of the church of Eng- 
fat in its most rigid sense, being very strong predestinarians. 


4, Methodists. 


This term was formerly applied, in France, and other countries, 
to certain polemic’ doctors, for their peculiar method of defending 
Popery against the Protestants; but what we now understand. by 
it, is the sect founded about the year 1729 by Messrs. John and 
Charles Wesley, with whom, in 1735, was associated the celebrated 
Mr. Whitfield. However, in 1741, a separation took place; Mr. 
Wesley not holding the decrees, which Mr. Whitfield and his friends 
strenuously supported. The principles of the Methodists approach 


nearer to Arminianism than those of any other sect. _ 
eR 5. Quakers. nf : 
_. They are so called, because at first, when they spoke or preached, 


Berne violent shakings or agitations. Their first leader was one— 
reorge Fox, in the year 1650, who taught that the light within is_ 


| 
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more sufficient to guide men to heaven than the holy scriptures ; ° 
but they are now greatly reformed, and pay a great regard to God’s 
word, but still deny the two-sacraments, and all manner of ceremo- — 
nies. ‘They refuse to take an oath before a magistrate, and there- 
fore are indulged to give their affirmation-when called upon as wit- 

nesses. ‘Their worship is very abrupt, any person rising up to pray 
or preach according as he is moved. ‘They pray and then preach, 
or instruct their congregations in all moral duties, and speak conti-- 
nually against the modes, vanities, and vices, of the age. They are 
very plain and simple in their dress; and as for order and discipline 
in governing their different assemblies and congregations, and for 
unity, harmony, and brotherly love, they really exceed any Christian 
sect of people or church in the universe. 


Of the lesser or. more private Sects. 


1. Arians, or the followers of Arius, who in the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, A. D. 515, taught that the Son of God is not equal 
or consubstantial with the Father, but only the first of all created 
beings. His opinion was condemned as heretical by the council of 
Nice, in A. D. 325; but notwithstanding this, the Arians infected 
the Eastern churches with their principles; and though they are not 
a church or sect of themselves, yet are they very numerous to this 
day in several churches, but particularly in that church whose articles 
teach them quite the contrary. | 

2. Arminians, those who adhere to the doctrine of Arminius, 

_who separated himself from the Calvinists im the sixteenth century, 
and taught that predestination is grounded on foreseen works of righ- 

_teousness; that a man has power of himself to embrace or reject the 
motions of the Holy Spirit; and that he may finally fall from grace 
after justification. é 
_N. B. Though there is no particular sect or church in England 
under the appellation of Arminians, yet they are very numerous in 
all the reformed churches, except among the Baptists: and of late 

we even hear of Arminian Baptists, distinguished from Calvinists. ~ 
_ 3. Antinomians, a sect who reject not only the Mosaic law of 
ceremonies, but assert also that all manner of good ‘works, such as 
honesty, charity, sobriety, temperance, chastity, &c. are of no signi- 

fication, because good or evil works neither forward nor hinder a 
man in his salvation; that our righteousness is already fully com- 
plete in the offering of Christ; and that whoever believes faithfully 

_ that the work of redemption is already finished, it is sufficient, what- 
ever may be his life and conversation. ‘There were several leaders 
of this sect in London; and the two most noted teachers among 
them were Cudworth, of Oxford-market, and the famous J. Relly, 
of Coach-maker’s-hall, London. . at> 
_. 4. Socinians, are those who follow the doctrine of one Faustus 
Socinus, who taught that Jesus Christ was only mere man, and had 
0 existence before the Virgin Mary. | 


10. 2M 
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5. Calvinists, or Supralapsarians, the followers of the ote 
reformer Calvin, who taught that predestination is absolute and un- 
conditional from all eternity, and that God elected certain persons 
before the a at slag of the world to eternal salvation and holiness 
of life. 

G6. Lutherans, the followers of Martin Luther, the noted re- 
former in the reign of Henry VIII. | He wrote against pope Leo 
X. concerning the abuse of indulgences: his chief tenets were a 
firm belief in the Trinity, and that we are justified by faith only 1 m 
Jesus Christ. 

7, Unitarians, only a modern name for Socinians. . 


OBSERVABLE DAYS 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Advent, isa time appointed by the Church as a'preparation for 
the approaching feast of the nativity of our blessed Saviour. 

Christmas, 1s a festival celebrated on the 25th of: December, i 10 
commemoration of the birth of Christ. 

The Circumcision of Christ, is a feast celebrated on the first of 
January, 12 commemoration of Christ's Se ae into the Jew- 
ish church, by the bloody rite of circumcision. ws 

Epiphany, is a feast celebrated the twelfth day after Christmas, 
or our Saviour’s nativity, wherein le was manifested to the Gentiles, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing star, conducting the wise 
men to the place of his abode. 

- Septuagesima, is the third Sunday before Lent; 80 aio Gy because 
it was about seventy days before Easter. ; 

~ Sexagesima, is the second Sunday ‘before Lakin! ‘so > called as ‘be- 
ing about the sixtieth day before Easter. , 

Quinquagesima, 1 is the next Sunday before Lent: so called from 
its being about the fiftieth day before Faster. 

Ash W ednesday, is the first day of Lent; so: called fidit a cus- 
tom of the ancient church of fasting in sackcloth, ‘with ashes" upon 
their heads, in token of humiliation. 

Lent, is a time of fasting and ‘abstinence for- forty days before 
Easter, in memory of our * Saviour’s miraculous hie for forty 
“the and forty nights, in the wilderness. 9 0 a 

The four ‘Ember Weeks, are fasts, ‘like those of the J ews at the 
four seasons, Zech. vii. 19. ‘These seasons are ‘appointed for the 
ordination of priests’ and deacons, Acts xii. 3. "The first begins 
upon Wednesday next after Ash-W ednesday 3" the second upon 
Wednesday next after Whit-Sunday; the third upon’ Wednesday 
next after September 14. The last’ Ember Week’ begins upon 
Wednesday next after December 13.’ ‘The days of the week are 
Wednesday, on which Christ was betrayed by Judas; Friday, on 
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awhich he was crucified; and Saturday, on which he lay in the 
grave. 

Good Friday, is the day.of our Saviour’s suffering on the cross, 
when he was crucified between two thieves, for us men, and for our 
salvation. 

Easter, is a solemn festival appointed in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, the third day after his cruci- 
fixion. 

Ascension Day, is a festival of the Church in commemoration ‘of - 
the ascension of our Saviour, when he ascended up to heaven in the 
sight of his apostles, forty days after his resurrection, 

Whit-Sunday, is a solemn festival instituted to commemorate 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, in the shape of 
fiery tongues. It was called Whit-Sunday, from. the admission 
of the catechumens: clothed in white robes, to the sacrament of 
baptism, on the eve of this festival, It answers to the Pentecost of 
the Jews 

ih rinity- Sunday, is the first sabbath after Whit-Sunday, sacred to 
the ever blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


FAMILY PRAYERS, 


FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK, 


Sunday Morning. 


Atmicuty and eternal’'God, we desire to praise thy holy name, 
_ for so graciously raising us up, in soundness of body and mind, to 
see the light of this day. 

We bless thee in behalf of all thy creatures; for ‘ the eyes of 
all look unto thee, and thou givest them their meat in due season.” 
But above all, we acknowledge thine inestimable benefits bestowed 
upon mankind in Christ Jesus. We thank thee for his miraculous 
birth, for his most holy life, his bitter agony, and bloody death, for 
his glorious resurrection on this day, his ascension into heaven, his 
triumph over all the powers of darkness, and his aH at thy right 
hand for evermore. 
 O. God, how great was thy love to the sinful sons of men, ta’ 
give “¢ thy only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
pig not perish, but have everlasting life!” How great was that 
ove, which hath committed our souls to one so mighty. to save !” 
es hath chosen us to be thy sons and heirs together with Christ 

Jesus, and set such a High Priest over thy house and family, to 
make intercession for us, to pour thy blessings upon us, and send 
forth his angels “ to minister unto them who shall be heirs of salya- 
tion!” O the riches of thy grace, in sending the Holy Spirit, to 
inake. us abound in hope,” that ¥ we shall one FY, rise from the 

» 
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dead, and after our short eB uie here, rest with thee in thy eternal 
glory. 

O that we could begin this day in devout meditations, in joy un- 
speakable, and m blessing and praismg thee, who hast given us 
such good hope and. everlasting consolation! Lift up our mmds 
above all these little things helow, which are apt to distract our 
thoughts; and keep them above till our hearts are fully bent to seek 
thee every day, in the way wherein Jesus hath gone before us, 
though it should be with the loss of all we here possess. 
~ We are ashamed, O Lord, to think that ever we have disobeyed 
thee, who hast redeemed us by the precious blood of thine own Son: 
©O that we may agree ith'thy will mall things for the timeto come! 

And that all the powers of our souls and bodies may be wholly 
dedicated to thy service! We desire unfeignedly ‘that all the 
thoughts and designs of our minds, all the affections and tempers 
of our life, may be pure, holy, and unreprovable in thy sight. 

“ Search us, O Lord, and prove us; try out our reins and our 

“heart.” — Look well if there be any way of wickedness in us, and 
lead us in the way everlasting. Let thy favour be better to us than 
life itself; that so in all things we. may approve our hearts before 
thee, and feel the sense of thy acceptance of us, giving us a joy 
which the world cannot give. 

Make it our delight to praise thee, to call to mind thy loving- 
kindness, and to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving. ‘Help us to take 
“‘ heed to ourselves, lest at any time our hearts be over charged with 
surfeiting or drunkenness, or the cares of this life: to have our 
conversation without covetousness, and. to be content with such 
things as we have: to possess our bodies in sanctification and ho- 
nour: ‘To love our neighbours as ourselves; and as we would that 
others should do. unto us, to doeven so to them: 'To live peaceably 
as much as lieth in us, with all men: ‘To put on the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit: And to take those who have spoken in the 
name of our Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, and of 
patience; and when we suffer as Christians, not “to be ashamed, but 
to glorify thee our God on this behalf.” 

_ And accefit, good Lord, of all the praises of all thy people met 
together this day. O that « thy ways were known upon all the: 
earth, and thy saving health among all nations!” And that all — 
Christian kings, especially, may be filled with thy holy Spirit, and 
be faithful subjects of the Lord Jesus, “ the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords.” O that thy “* priests may be clothed with “righte- 8 
ousness, and thy saints rejoice and sing:” That all who are mm dis- 
tress may trust in thee, the “ health of their countenance and their — 
God.” O Lord, hear us, and make thy face to shine upon thy — 
servants, that we may “ enter into thy gates with thanksgiving, end — 

into thy courts with praise ;” that we may be thankful unto. thee, — 
and bless thy name. Amen, for Jesus Christ’s sake, in whose words | 
we conclude our impertect prayers, saying, “ Our Father,” &c. . 
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Sunday Evening. 


© ruovu “ High and Holy One, that inhabitest eternity,” thou 
art to be feared and loved by all thy servants. “ All thy works 
praise thee, O God;' and we especially give thanks unto thee, for 
thy marvellous love in Christ Jesus, by whom thou hast “ recon- 
ciled the world to thyself” Thou hast “ given us exceeding great 
and precious promises.” Thou hast sealed them with his bloods 
Thou hast confirmed them by his resurrection and ascension, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost: We thank thee, that thou hast 
given us so many happy opportunities of knowing “ the truth as it 
is in Jesus,” even the mystery which was hid from ages and gene- 
vations, but is now revealed to them that believe. | 

Blessed be thy goodness for that great consolation, and for the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. Blessed be thy goodness, that we 
have felt it-so often in our heart, inspiring us with holy thoughts, 
fillmg us with love, and joy, and comfortable expectations of “the 
glory that shall be revealed.” We thank thee, that theu hast suf 


fered us this day to at tend onthee in thy public service, and that we 


have begun in any measure that eternal “ rest which remaineth for 
the people of God.” } ihe 
We offer up again our souls and bodies to thee, to be governed; 
not by our own will, but thine. O. let it be ever the ease and joy 
of our heart, to be under the conduct of thine unerring wisdom, to 
follow thy counsels, and to be ruled in all things by thy holy will. 
And let us never distrust thy abundant kindness, and tender care 
over us, whatsoever it is thou wouldst have us to do or suffer in 
this world. ry & 
- © God, purify our hearts, that we may entirely love thee, and 
rejoice in being beloved of thee; that we may confide in.thee, and 
absolutely resign ourselves to thee, and be filled with coustant de- 
votion toward thee. QO that we may never sink into a base love of 
any thing here below, nor be oppressed with the cares of this life: 
but assist us to “ abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that which 


is good.” Let us “ use. this world as not abusing it.” Give us true 


humility of spirit, that we‘may “ not think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think.” Keep us from being “ wise in our own 
conceits. Let our moderation be known‘to all-men.” Makeus 
“ kindly affectioned one to another ;” to delight in doing good; to 
“ shew all meeknessto all men; to render unto all their dues, tribute 
to whom tribute is dué, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honour to whom honour ;” and to “ owe no man any thing, 
but to love one another.” Make us so happy, that we may beable 


too “love our enemies, to bless those that curse us, to do good to — 


them that hate us ; to rejoice with them thiat do rejoice, and to weep 
With them that'weep.” Compose our spirits toa quiet and steady 
dependence on thy good Providence, that we may “ take no thought 
for our life nor be careful for any thing, but by prayer and supplica- 


: 
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tion, with thanksgiving, still make known our requests to thee our. 
God.”—And help us to “ pray always and not faint; in every thing 
to give thanks, and offer up the sacrifice of praise’ continually 5: to 
rejoice in hope of thy glory; to possess our souls in patience ; and 
to learn in whatsvever state we are therewith to be content.” Make 
us “ know both how to be abased, and how. to abeund;. every 
where, and in all things,”: instruct us both “ to abound and. suffer 
want,” being enabled “ to do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us.” ie | vey Ghat 

O that the light of’ all Christians did so “ shine. before men,” 
that others might “glorify thee our Father which. art in heaven; 
and send forth thy light and thy truth into all the dark corners of the 
earth, that all kings may fall down before thee, and all nations do 
thee service!” Bless these kingdoms, and.give us grace at length 
to “ bring forth. fruits meet for repentance.” O Lord, save the. 
king, and “ establish bis throne in righteousness.” Prosper the 
endeavours of all those who faithfully feed thy people, and increase 
the number of them. O that the seed which hath been sown this 
day, may take deep root in all our hearts; that being ‘ not forget- 
ful hearers, but doers of the word, we may be blessed.an our deeds.” 
Help us, in all this week following, to “ seta watch before our 
mouth, and keep the door of our lips.” And “ Jet not our hearts 
incline to any evil thing, or to practise wicked works with men that 


work iniquity.” But “ as we have received how we ought to walk 


and to please thee, so we may abound more and more. 7 

Protect us, we beseech thee, and all our friends every where, 
this night, and awaken in the morning those good thoughts, in our 
hearts, that the “ words of our Savour may abide in us, and. we i 
him ;” who hath taught us when we pray, to say, “ Our Fa- 
ther,” &c. sesh 


Monday Morning. 

We humble ourselves, O Lord of heayen and earth, before thy 
glorious Majesty. We acknowledge thy eternal power, wisdom, 
soodness, and, truth: and desire to render thee most unfeigned 
thanks, for all. the benefits, which thou ponrest upon Us. But 
above all for thine inestimable love, in the redemption of the world, 
by our Lord: Jesus Christ. , RE RTE sh 
“We implore thy tender mercies, in the forgiveness of all our sins, 


whereby we have offended either in thought, word, or deed. We 
desire to be truly sorry for all our misdoings, and utterly to renounce 
whatsoever is contrary to thy will. We desire to devote our whole 
nan, body, soul, and spirit, to thee. And as thou dost inspire u 


with these desires, so accompany them always with thy grace, that 


we may every day, with our whole hearts, give ourselves up to thy 


service. | hii sails 
We desire to be so holy and undefiled as our blessed Master was, 
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And we trust thou wilt fulfil all the gracious promises which he hath 
made to us. Let them be dearer to us than thousands of gold and 
silver; Jet them be the comfort and joy of cur hearts. We 
ask nothing, but that it may be unto thy servants according to his 
word. | | . | es 

Thou hast mercifully kept us the last night: blessed be thy con- 
tinued goodness. Receive us likewise into thy protection this day, 
Guide and assist us in all our thoughts, words, and actions. Make 
us willing to do and suffer what thou pleasest ; waiting for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, unto eternal life. ie 
~ Blessed be thy goodness, which hast not suffered us to wander, 
Without instruction, after the foolish desirés of our own hearts; but 
hast clearly shewn us where our happiness lies. O may we receive 
with all thankfulness, those holy words which teach us the blessed- 
ness of poverty of spirit, of mourning after thee, of meekness and 
gentleness, of hungering and thirsting after righteousness, of merci- 
fulness, and purity of heart, of doing good unto all, and patiently 
suffering for doing the will of our Lord Jesus Christ. unk 
-_O may we always be in the number of those blessed souls! 
May we ever’feel ourselves’ happy in having the kingdom of God 
within us, m the comforts of the Huly One, in being filled with all 
the fruits of righteousness, in being made the children of the High- 
est, and, above all, in seeing thee our God. Let us abound in thy 
love more and more; and in continual prayers and praises to 
thee, the Father of mercies, and God of ‘all consolation, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. : 

And we desire, thou knowest, the good of all mankind, especi- 
ally of all Christian people; that they may walk worthy of the gos- 
pel, and live together in unity and Christian love. For which end 
we pray that all Christian kings, princes, and governors, may be 
Wise, pious, just, and merciful, endeavouring that all their subjects 
may lead peaceful lives in all godliness and honesty: And more par- 
ticularly, that our Sovereign king George may be blessed with a 
religious, quiet, long, and prosperous reign, and that all in authority 

‘under him may seek in their several stations to right the oppressed, 
to comfort the afflicted, to provide for the poor and needy, and to 
relieve all those that are in any misery. Bless all those that watch 
Over our souls; ‘succeed their labours, and give us grace to fotlow 
their godly admonitions, and “ to esteem them very highly in love 
for their works’ sake.” —The same blessings we crave for our friends, 
Felations, and acquaintance, that we may all live in perfect love and 

eace together, and rejoice together at the great day of the Lord 

Jesus; in whose holy words we sum up all our watits: “ Our Fa- 


ther,” &c. 
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Monday Evening. 


Aumtcnty and most merciful Father, in whom we live, move, 
and have our being: To whose tender compassions we owe our 
safety the day that is past, together with all the comforts of tlris life, 
and the hopes of that which is to come. We praise thee, O Lord, 
we bow ourselves before thee, acknowledging we have nothing but 
what. we receive from thee ; “unto thee do we give thanks,” O God, 
who daily ponrest thy benefits upon us. : 

Blessed be thy goodness for gur health, for our foodand raiment, 
for our peace and safety, for the love of our friends, for all our 
blessings in this life; and our desire to attam that life which is im- 
‘mortal. Blessed be thy Jove, for that we feel in our hearts any 
motion towards thee. Behold, O Lord, we present ourselves be- 
fore thee, to be inspired with such a vigorous sense of thy love, as 
may put us forward with the greater earnestness, zeal, and diligence 
in all our duty. Renew in us, we beseech thee, a lively image of 
thee, in all righteousness, purity, mercy, faithfulness, and truth. O 
that Jesus, the hope of glory, may. be formed in us, in all humility, 
meekness, patience, and an absolute surrender of our.souls and bo-_ 
dies to thy holy will; that “we may. not live, but Christ may live 
in us;” that every one of us may say, “The life I now live in the 
fiesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” 
~~ Let the remembrance of his Jove, who made himself an offering 
for our sins, be ever dear and precious to us. Let it continually 
move us to offer up, ourselves to thee, to do thy will, as our blessed 
“Master did. May we place an entire confidence in thee, and stall 
trust, ourselves with thee, who hast not “spared thine own Son, but 
freely given him up for us all.” May we humbly accept of what- 
soever thou sendest us, and in “every thing give thanks.” Surely 
‘thon “wilt never leave us nor forsake us.” O guide us safe thro” 


“all the changes of this life, in an unchangeable love to thee, and a 


lively sense of thy love to us, till we come to live with thee, and 


enjoy thee for ever. 


_' "And now that we are going to lay ourselves down to sleep, take 


‘us into thy gracious protection, and settle our spirits in such quiet 
‘and delightful thoughts of the glory where our Lord Jesus lives, 
‘that we may desire to be dissolved, and to go to him whe. died for 
us, that whether we wake or sleep, we may live together with him. 
' ‘Po thy blessing we recommend all mankind, high and low, rich 
and: poor, that they may all faithfully serve thee, and contentedly 
“enjoy, whatsoever 1s needful for them, And especially, we beseech 
‘thee, that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by 
thy governance, that thy church may joyfully serve thee in all godly 
‘quietness. We leave all we have with thee, especially our friends, 
‘and those who are dear unto us, desiring that when we are dead and 
gone, they may lift up their souls in this manner unto thee, and 
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teach those that come after, to praise, love, and obey thee. And 
if we awake again in the morning, may we praise thee again with 
joyful lips, and still offer ourselves a more acceptable sacrifice to 
thee, through Jesus Christ, in whose words we beseech thee to 
hear us, according to the full sense and meaning thereof, “ Our 
Father,” &c. 


Tuesday M Orning.. 


_ O Mosr great and mighty Lord, the possessor of heaven and 
earth, all the angels rejoice in blessing and praising thee, the Father 
of spirits: for “thou hast created all things, and in wisdom hast 
thou made them all,” and spread thy tender mercies over ail thy 
works. , We desire thankfully to acknowledge thy bounty. to us, 
among the rest of thy creatures, and thy particular grace and favour 
to us, in Jesus Christ, our merciful Redeemer. O give us a deep 
sense of that love which gave him to die for us, that he might be 
“the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.” 

And hast thou not said, that thou wilt “give thy Holy Spirit to 
them that ask it?” O Father of mercies, let it be unto us according 
to thy word., Cherish whatever thou hast already given us, which is 
acceptable im thy sight, . And since at the best we are unprofitable 
servants, and can do no more than it is our duty to do, enable us to 
do every thing which thou hast commanded us heartily, with good- 
wall and true love to thy service. 7 : 

, O that we may ever approach thee with delight, and feel it the 
joy of our heart, to think of thee, to praise thee, to give thee thanks, 
and to offer ourselves with absolute resignation to. thee. O that 
mercy may always please us, as it pleased thee! that we may be 
strictly just and righteous! may cheerfully pass by injuries, freely 
deny ourselves whatever is not for thy glory; willingly submit to 
thy fatherly corrections, and perform the duties of our several rela- 
ions with singleness of heart. , Render us so mindful of the great 
ove of our Lord, that we may be zealously concerned for his glory, 
and use our utmost diligence to promote his religion in the world, 
delighting to commemorate his death and passion, making a joyful 
sacrifice of our souls and bodies to him, and eamestly desiring that 

his kingdom may come over all the earth. » lanaibiesdln' quan 
_ Fulfil, most merciful Lord, all our petitions: and as thou hast 
graciously protected us this night, so accompany us all this day with 
thy blessing, that we may please thee in body and soul, and be safe 
0g thy presence, who art very nigh to all those that call upon 
thee, 

_ And, O that all men may be awakened into a lively and thankful 
Sense of all thy benefits. Stir up especially the minds of all Chris- 
tan people, to follow “the truth as it is in Jesus, and exercise 
themselves to have a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man.” Bless these kingdoms, and endue our sovereign 

10. 2N 
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with such excellent wisdom and holy zeal, that we may see many 
good days under his ‘government. O that true religion, justice, 
mercy, brotherly-kindness, and all things else that are praise-wor- 
thy, may so flourish among us, that we may enjoy the blessings ‘of 
peace and plenty, and that there may be no complaining im ‘our 
streets. Dy 6 RAO 

We recommend to thee all our friends and neighbours, all the 
‘poor, the sick, and the afilicted, desiring those mercies for them, 
which we would ask for ourselves, were we in their condition. “O 
God, whose never-failing providence ordereth ‘all things both’ in 
heaven and earth, keep them and us, we beseech thee, from all 
hurtful things, and ‘give us those things which are profitable for us, 
according to thine abundant mercy in our Lord Jesus;” in whose 
words we conclude our supplications unto thee, saymg, “ Our Fa- 
ther,” &c. 7 "” ae le Eat bs 


Tuesday Evening. 


“| Aumieiry and everlasting God, the sovereign Lord of all crea- 
tures in heaven and earth, we acknowledge that our beings, and all 
the comforts of them, depend on thee, the Fountain of ‘all Good: 
We have nothing but what is owing entirely to thy free and bounte- 
ous love, O miost blessed Redeemer. | E> GED REE 

-'To thee therefore be given by us, and by all creatures whom thou 
hast made, to know how great and: good thou art, all honour and 
praise, all love and obedience, as long as we have any being. “ It 
i8 but meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should atall times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto thee,” O Lord, and devoutly 
resign both soul and body to thee, to be absolutely governed and 
tuled according'to thy holy will. . at UALS 

©! Further, we pray thee, increase every good desire which we feel 
alréady in our hearts; let us always live as becomes thy creatures, 
#8 becomes the disciples of Jesus Christ. Incline ‘us to be more 
and more in love with thy laws, till they are written upon our hearts. 

Stir'up our wills to love them exceedingly, and to Cleave unto them 
as our very life. “a eyed: aaiiiter iitinribidae Peds Se 

°©O that we might heartily surrender our wills to thine! that we 

may unchangeably cleave unto it, with the greatest and most enfire 
affection to all thy commands.’ © that there may abide ‘for ever im 
us, Sueh a strong and powerful sense of thy mighty love’ towards us 

ga Christ Jesus, as may constrain us freely and willingly to ‘please 

thee; m the constant exercise of righteousness and mercy, tempe- 
rance and charity, meekuess and patience, truth and fidelity; toge- 

ther with such a humble, contented, and’ peaceable spirit, as may 
adorn the religion of our Lord and Master. Yea, let it ever be 

the joy of our hearts to be righteous, as thou art righteous; to be 
merciful, as thou our heavenly Father art merciful; to be “holy < 
thou who hast called us art holy, in all manner of conversation;” 
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be endued with thy divine wisdom, and to resemble thee in faithful- 
ness and truth. O that the example of our blessed Saviour may be 
always dear unto us, that we may cheerfully follow him in every 
holy temper, and delight to do thy will, O God. Let these desires, 
which thou hast given us, never die or languish in our hearts, but 
be kept always alive, always in their vigour and force, by the per- 
petual mspirations of the Holy Ghost. 

Accept likewise our thanks for thy merciful preservation of us all 
this day. We are bold again to commit ourselves unto thee this 
night. Defend us from all the powers of darkness; and raise up 
our spirits, together with our bodies, in the morning, to such a vie 
gorous sense of thy continual goodness, as may provoke us all the 
day long to an unwearied diligence in well-doing. ‘ 

Aind the same mercies that we beg for ourselves, we desire for 
the rest of mankind; especially for those who are called by the 
name of Christ. O that every one of these may do his duty with 
fidelity ! | 

That kings may be tender-hearted, as the fathers of their coun- 
tries; and all their subjects may be dutiful and obedient to them as 
their children: that the pastors of thy church may feed their flocks 
with true wisdom and understanding, and all the people may submit 
unto them, and follow their godly counsels: that the rich and 
mighty may have compassion on the poor and miserable; and all 
‘such distressed people may bless the rich, and rejoice in the pros- 
perity of those that are above them: Give to husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants, the grace to behave them- 
selves so in their several relations, that they may adorn the doc- 
‘trine of God our Saviour in all things, and may receive of him a 
‘crown of glory: im whose holy name and words we continue to 
beseech thy grace and mercy towards us, and all thy people every 
‘where, saying, “ Our Father,” &c. 


i 


Wednesday Morning. 


, O Gop, blessed for ever, we thank and. praise thee for all thy 
‘benefits, for the comforts of this life, and our hopes of our ever- 
dasting salvation in the life to come. We desire to have a lively 
Sense of thy love always possessing our heart, that may still con- 
‘strain us to love thee, to obey thee, to trustin thee, to be content 
with the portion thy love allots unto us, and to rejoice even in the 
midst of the troubles of this life. 

Thou “ hast delivered thine own Son for us all. How shalt thou 
‘mot with him also freely give us all things?” We depend upon 
thee, especially for the grace of thy Holy Spirit. © that we may 
feel it perpetually bearing us) up, by the strength of our most holy 
faith, above all the temptations that may at any time assault us! 
‘That we may keep ourselves unspotted from, the world, and may 
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still cleave unto thee in righteousness, in lowliness, purity of heart, 
yea, the whole mind that was im Christ. :inat, Reus oie 

Let thy mighty power enable us to do our duty towards thee, 
and towards all men, with care, and diligence, and zeal, and perse- 
verance unto the end. Help us to be meek and gentle im our cons . 
versation, prudent and discreet in ordering our affairs, ohservant of 
thy fatherly providence in every thing that befals us, thankful: for 
thy benefits, patient under thy chastisements, and readily disposed 
for every good word and work. Preserve in us a constant remem+ 
brance of thy all-seemg eye; of thy inestimable: love in Jesus 
Christ, whereof thou hast given us'so many pledges; and of the 
great account we must give to him at the day of his appearing: that 
$0. we may continue stedfast and immoveable, and be abundant in 
the work of the Lord, knowing that our labour shall not be in vain 
in the Lord. 

Deliver us, we beseech thee, from worldly cares and foolish de- 
sires; from vain hopes and causeless fears ; and so dispose our 
hearts, that death itself may not be dreadful to us, but we may 
welcome it with a cheerful countenance, when and howsoever it — 
shall approach. |  weaels 

© that our hearts may be so firmly established in grace, that no- 
thing may affright us, or shake our constancy; but we may rather 
choose to die than to dishonour him, who died for us! We resign 
ourselves to thy wisdom and goodness, who knowest what is best 
for us; believing thou wilt “ never suffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able, and wilt with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that we may be able to bear it.” ‘eaniescne 

We commend unto thee all mankind, especially thy church, and 
more particularly these kingdoms, that we may all believe in our | 
Lord Jesus Christ, and be zealous of good works. . Bless our so- 
vereign, his counsellors, his ministers, and all employed in public 
business, whether spiritual or civil, that whatsoever they do may be > 

-for thy glory, and the public good. . Be gracious unto all that are 
near and dear unto us, and keep us all in thy fear and love. Guide 
us, good Lord, and governus by the same Spirit, that we may be 
‘go united to thee here, as not to be divided when thou art pleased to 
call us hence, but may together enter into thy’glory, to dwell with 
‘thee iti love and joy that shall never die, through Jesus Christ our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, who hath taught us when we pray, to say, 
“ Our Father,” &c. - moo oh as pe 
t M7 to) ee 
-O Lorn, “ how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them/all. The day is thine; the night also isthine; thou hast 
prepared the light and the sun.” ‘We render thee thanks for all 
the beriefits which thou hast bestowed onthe whole world: espe- 
cially on us, whom thou hast called to the knowledge of thy grace 


IVednesday Evening, 
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in Christ Jesus. Itisa marvellous love wherewith thou hast loved 
us. ‘Thou hast not dealt so with all people; and as for thy great 
and precious promises, they have not known them. KW, ouis 

Accept, O merciful. Father, the good resolutions which ‘thou 
hast inspired us with by thy Spirit. Strengthen them, we beseech 
thee, with thy continued grace, that no sudden desires, vehement 
inclinations, ineffectual purposes, no, nor partial performances, 
may lead us into a false opinion of ourselves; but that we may bring 
forth actually, and with a constant spirit, all the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by Christ Jesus. \, | 
- Deny not, O Lord, the desires of those souls, who would offer 
up themselves entirely to thy service. But preserve us always in 
seriousness’ of spirit. Let the sense of our weakness make us 
watchful and diligent, the sense of our former negligence excite us 
to be fervent in spirit, and the goodness of thy commands render us 
fruitful and abundant in the .work of the Lord. O that all our 
pious affections may be turned into actions of piety and holiness: 
and may all our actions be spirited with zeal, and all our zeal regu- 
lated with prudence, and our prudence void of all guile, and join- 
ed with perfect integrity of heart: that adorning our most holy faith 
here, by an upright, charitable, and discreet conversation, we! may 
receive ‘praise in the day of the Lord, and be numbered with thy 
saints in glory everlasting. 

O lift up our affections to things above, that we may have perfect 
contentment in well-doing and patient suffering, and the good hope 
we have of being eternally beloved of thee, may make us rejoice 
evermore.’ Free us from the cares of the world, from distrust of 
thy good providence, from repining at any thing that befalls us: and 
enable us in every thmg to give thanks, believing that all things are 
‘ordered wisely,’ and shall work together for our good. 

'. Into thy hands we commend both our souls and bodies, which 
thou hast mercifully preserved this day. We trust in thy watchfal 
“providence, who “ givest thy angels charge over us, who art about our 
beds, and about our paths, and spiest out all our thoughts.” O 
‘continue these holy thoughts and desires in us till we fall asleep, 
that we may receive the light of the morning, if thou prolongest 
‘our lives, with a new joy in thee, and thankful affection to thee. 
'» We desire likewise, O God, the good of the whole world. Pity 
the follies of mankind ; deliver them from their miseries; ‘and for- 
‘give thou all their sins. Hear the groans of every part of the crea- 
‘tion, that is yet “subject to bondage,” and bring them all: “ into 
‘the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” Hear the daily prayers of 
‘the Catholic Church. Free her from all foul and dividing errors: 
det the truth, as itis in Jesus, prevail, and “peace be in all her 
/borders.”, O that all Christian governors’ may “ seek peace and _ 
~ensue it!” Make thy ministers the messengers of peace, and dis- 
pose all who are called Christians, to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. , | WT Gnd 
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_ Enlighten the minds of all Jews, Turks, and infidels. Strength- 
en all thy faithful servants. Bring back them that wander out of 
the way: raise up those that are fallen: confirm those that stand; 
and grant them steadily to persevere in faith, love, :and obedience. 
Relieve and comfort all that are in distress. . Let the earth bring 
forth her fruit in due season: and. let all honest and industrious 
people be blest in their labours. : we 
Remember all those who have done good unto us, and reward 
them seven fold in their bosom. Grant forgiveness aud charity. to 
all our enemies ; and continue good-will among all our neighbours. 
Support the sick with faith and patience: assist those who are leav-_ 
ing this world. Receive the souls which thou hast redeemed with 
thy Son’s precious blood, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. 
And give us all a glorious resurrection and eternal life. ‘‘ Our Fa- 
ther,” &c. | 7 . 


Thursday Mornng. ; 
O Lorp, the God of our salvation, “ thou art the hope of all 
the ends of the earth.” Upon thee the eyes of all do wait; for 
thou. givest unto all life, and breath, and all thmgs.. Thou 
still watchest over us for good: ‘Thou daily renewest tous our 
lives and thy mercies: and Thou hast given us the assurance of 
thy word, that if wecommit our affairs to thee, if we acknowledge 
thee in all our ways, thou wilt direct our paths. We desire, O 
Lord, to be still under. thy conduct and fatherly protection. We 
beg the guidance and help of thy good Spirit, to choose our imhe- 
ritance for us, and to dispose of us, and all that concerns us, to 
the glory of thy name. | shai sane 
O Lord, withdraw not thy tender mercies,from us, nor thecom- 
forts of thy presence! Never punish our past sins, by giving us 
over to the power of our sins; but pardon all our sins, and save 
us from.all our iniguities. And grant us, O good God, the conti- 
nual sense of thy gracious acceptance of us, in the Son of thy love, 
that our souls may bless thee, and “ all that is within us may praise 
thy holy name,” | i oe. baka 
And, © that we may find the joy of the Lord to be our strength; 
to defend us from all our sins, aud to make us more zealous of 
every good work; that herein we may “ exercise ourselves, to have 
a conscience void of offence both towards God and towards man.” 
O helps to “ walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, care- 
fully redeeming the time,” improving all those seasons and means of 
grace, which thou art pleased to put into our hands. | Sanctify to 
us all our employments. in the world: our crosses also and our 
comforts; all the estates we go through, and all the events that 
befall us, till, through the merits of thy Son, and the multitude 
J thy mercies, we are conducted safe, to “ be ever with the 
: ord.’ ig ins : apse 7 ee 
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Thou “hast laid help for us upon one’ that is mighty ;” that is 
“able to save unto the uttermost all those that come unto’ God 
through him.” “Through him thou hast encouraged us to come boldly, 
that we “may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 
Help us, we beseech thee, to bemean ourselves as becomes the 
children of God, the redeemed of the Lord, the members of Christ: 
Put thy Spirit within us, causing us to walk in thy statutes, and 
to'keep thy judgments, and do them. Yea, let it be our meat 
and drink to do thy will, and to run the way'of thy commandments. 

O'gracious Father, keep us,’ we pray thee, this day in thy fear 
and favour; and teach us, mall our thoughts, words, and works, to 
live to thy glory. If thou guide us not, we go astray; if thou up- 
hold us not, we fall. O let thy good providence be our defence, 
and thy good Spirit our guide, and counsellor, and supporter, in 
all our ways.” And grant that we may do always what is accepta- 
ble in thy sight, through Jesus’ Christ our Lord: in whose holy 
name and words we close these our imperfect prayers: “ Our 
Father,” &c. : 

Let thy grace, O Lord Jesus; thy love, ‘O heavenly Father ; 
and thy comfortable fellowship, O blessed Spirit ; be with us, and 
all that desire our prayers, this day and for evermore. 


Thursday Evening. 


» O Lorp our God, thy glory is above all our thoughts, and thy 
mercy is over all thy works. We are still living monuments of thy 
mercy. For thou hast not cut us off in our sins} but still givest us 
a good hope and strong consolation through grace. Thou hast 
sent thy only Son mto the world, that whosoever believeth in -him 
should not perish in his sins, but have everlasting life. ‘O Lord, 
we believe; help our unbelief; and give us true “repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; that we may be in 
the number of those who mdeed repent and “ believe to the saying 
of the soul. Being justified by faith, let us have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; fet us rejoice in him, through whom 
we have now redemption in his blood: And let the love of God 
_be shed abroad in our hearts by the’ Holy Ghost which Is given 
unto us.” gh 
» And as we pray that thou wilt be to us a Father of mercies, and 
a ‘God of consolations, so that thou wilt make us “ followers of God 
as dear children,” ever jealous over our hearts, and watchful over 
ur ways; continually fearing to offend and endeavouring to please 
thee. ‘Thou knowest, O Lord, all our temptations, and the sin that 
doth so easily ‘beset us. ‘Thou knowest the devices of the enemy, 
and the deceitfulness of our own hearts. We pray thee, good Lord, 
that thou wilt arm us with the whole armour of God. Uphold us’ 

with thy free Spirit, and watéh over us for good evermore. __ 
our supplications also ascend ‘before thee, for the whole race 

a 
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of mankind. Send thy word unto all the ends of the-enrth,and let 
it be the savour of life unto all that hear it. Be gracious; to this 
our native land... O. do thou rule all our rulers, counsel,all our 
counsellors, teach all our teachers, and order all, the public affairs 
to thy.glory.. Turn from us the judgments which we feel or fear ; 
continue thy blessings to our souls and bodies. And notwithstand- 
ing. all our provocations, be thou still our God, and let us: be thy 
people... Have compassion. on all the children of affliction, and 
sanctify thy fatherly corrections to them. Be gracious to all, our 
friends and neighbours. Reward our benefactors. Bless our re- 
lations with the best,of thy blessings, with thy fear and love. Pre- 
‘serve us from our enemies, and reconcile them both to us and to 
thyself., O that all the habitations of Christians may be the houses 
of prayer! and be thou especially kind to the several families where 
thy blessed name. is, called upon... Let thy blessings rest upon us. 
and this family. Bless all, our present-estates to us, and fit us all for 
whatsoever, thou, shalt be pleased to.call.us to. O teach us, “how 
to want, and how to abound.” In every condition secure our hearts 
_ to thyself, and make us ever to approve ourselves sincere and faith 
ful.an thy service. s{ji0%) | | | PY beri 
And now, O. Father of mercies, be pleased to accept our eveti- 
ing sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving. O that thou wouldest im- 
print and preserve upon our hearts, a lively sense of all thy kindness 
to us, that our souls may bless thee, and all that is within us may 
praise. thy holy name.’ Yea, let us give thee thanks from the 
ground of the heart, and praise our God while we have our, being: 
For all thy patience with us, thy care over us, and’ thy ‘continual 
mercy to us, blessed be, thy name, O Lord God, our heavenly Fa- 
ther. And unto thee, with the Son of thy love, and the Spirit of 
grace, be all thanks and praise now and for evermore. bhaade 


; Friday Morning. _ atid 
_O Lorp God, “merciful, gracious, long-suffering, and abun, 
dant in goodness, and truth! thou keepest mercy for. thousands; 
thou pardonest iniquity, and transgression, and sin. How excellent 
is thy loving-kindness, O God! the children of men shall put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings!” And therefore do we still 
look up to that bountiful hand, from whence we have received all 
our good things. .O Lord our God, be favourable unto us, as 
thou usest to be unto those that love thy name! O look not upon 
the sin of our nature, nor the sins of our hearts and lives, which 
are more than we can remember, and greater than we can express, 
_ It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because thy 
compassions fail not. But thou lookest upon the face of thine 
Anointed, who was manifested to take away our sins: by whom it 
is that we have access to the Majestyonhigh, =... 
_ O God, be merciful to us, miserable sinners, for his sake whom 
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* thou hast exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance 
unto thy people and forgiveness of sins.” Be merciful, O God, 
be. merciful unto our souls which have greatly sinned.. O heal our 
backslidings: renew us to repentance. Establish our hearts in thy 
fear and love; and establish our goings in thy way, that our foot- 
steps slip not. Letus waver no more: let us never more be weary. 
or faint in our minds. Let us not revolt from thee, or turn to folly 
again, after thou hast spoken peace to our souls: but may we go on 
conquering and to conquer all the enemies of our souls, and all the 
hinderances of our salvation, till thou hast bruised Satan under our feet, 

Seeing there is in Christ Jesus an infinite fulness, of all that we 
can want or wish, O that we may all receive of his fulness, grace 
upon grace; grace to pardon our sins, and subdue our iniquities: 
to justify our persons, and to sanctify our souls: and to complete 
that holy change, that renewal ef. our heart, whereby we may be 
transformed into that blessed image wherein theu didst create us. 
O make us all meet to be partakers of the inheritance of thy saints 
in light, mt | 

And teach us, O God, to use this world, without abusing it; and 
to receive the things needful for the body, without. losmg our part 
an thy love, which is better than life itself. Whatever. we have of 
this world, O may we hhave the same with thy leave and love; sanc- 
tified to us by the word of God and by prayer; and by the right 
improvement thereof to thy glory. And whatever we want. of 
worldly things, Jeave us not destitute of the “things that accom- 
pany salvation;” but adorn our souls with all such graces of thy 
Holy Spirit, that we may adorn the doctrine of our God and Savi- 
our in all things: 4% ; 

_ And now that thou hast renewed our lives and thy mercies to us 
this morning, help us to renew our desires, and resclutions, and en- 
dleavours to live in the obedience to thy holy will. O restrain us 
from the sins into which we are most prone to fall, and quicken us 
to the duties we are most averse to perform. Aud grant that we 
may think and speak, and will and do, the things becoming the 
children of our heavenly Father: and so find the strong consolation 
of thy gracious acceptance in Jesus Christ our Saviour: who, when. 
We pray, hath taught us to say, “ Our Father,” &c. “ghee 


Friday Evening. 

» O Lorp, thou wast, before all, thou art above all, and thy years 
shall not fail. . Thou art the Searcher of our hearts. Thou know- 
est the dulness and hardness, the vanjty and deceitfulness of them, 
We were born sinners, and so we have lived. We have added sin 
to sm. We have abused thy great and manifold mercies, tempted 
thy patience, and despised thy goodness.. Aud justly mightest thou 
have cast us into outer darkness, where is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. r \ ; 

wid be seg 2.0 
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But of thy loving kindnesses’ there 1s no number. ‘Thow still 
callest us to return to thee: And “whosoever cometh unto thee, 
thou wilt in no wise cast out.” O'meet us with thy heavenly grace, 
that we may be able to come to thee. Be thou graciously lokeed 
to stretch forth thy hand, and loose the chains wherewith our souls 
are entangled. O free us from every weight of sin, from every yoke 
of bondage. O help us to feel; and bewail, and forsake all our 
sins. And let us never want the comfortable assurance ‘of thy for- 
giveness of them, thy acceptance of us, and thy Jove to us, in the 
blessed Son of thy eternal love. Thou art never weary, O» Lord, 
of doing us good. ' Let us never be weary of doing thee service, 
But as thou hast pleasure in the prosperity of thy servants, so let us 
take pleasure in the service of our Lord, and abound in thy work, 
and in thy love and praise evermore. O fill up all that is wanting, 
reform whatever is amiss'in us, and perfect the thing that doneem- 
eth us. Let the witness of thy pardoning love ever abide m all 
our hearts. O speak into every one of our souls the peace which 
_ passeth all understanding: And Jet us always look tae thee as our 

Father, reconciled to us in Jesus Christ. 

In his great name we cry unto thee im the behalf. wh the cihiold 
race of mankind. © that all the ends of the earth may see the sal- 
vation of our God. Continue thy mercies to this’sinful land; teach 
us, at length, to know thy will concerning us: Aud, O turn thet all 
our hearts unto thee, as the heart of one man. Bless the king; O 
‘Lord, prolong his days and prosper his government; make him al- 
ways a “terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well.” 
And grant unto all magistrates and ministers of thy word, a conti 
nual supply of all the needful gifts and graces of thy. ‘Holy: Spirit. 
Be thou a father to the fatherless, a husband to the widow, a refuge 
to the oppressed, a physjcian to the sick, a helper to the friendless, 
a God of consolatisn ‘to the sotrowatl’ and distressed.— Bless to 
us whatsoever thou art pleased to allot to us, and/every thing that 
befalls us. May all work together for good, to a Us ss in oe 
grace, and to help us on to thy glory. 

Continue thy fatherly care over us this night. 0) preserve dl 
defend, and bless and keep us, that no evil may befall us, “nor any 
plague come nigh our’ dwelling.” - Give us comfortable sleep, to 
strengthen us for thy service. * And whenever thou callest us to the 
sleep. of death, let us cheer fully resign our spirits into thy hands, 
through the riches of thy grace, and the worthiness of thy Son, in 
whose merits and mediation’ alone we put our trast. And for all 
that he hath done and suffered for us, to thy name, O-blessed God 
of our salvation, be the praise, and honour, and glory, given by us 
and all thy people, now and for evermore. | Our Father,” } Ke. I 


: 
4 
aH 


Sorat day M or ning. 


We present ourselves before thee, O Lord our God, to pay our 
tribute of praige and thanksgiving; desiring thee mercifully to ac- 
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vépt us afd our seivices, at the hands of Jesus Christ. In his great 
name we come to beg thy pardon and peace, the increase of thy 
grace, and tokens of thy love. | For we are not worthy the least of 
thy mercies. | But worthy is the amb that was slain to take away: 
the sinof the world, for whose sake thou walt give us all things. 
For he hath fulfilled those holy laws which we have broken, and 
perfectly for our offences... And in:him thou art a God gracious! 
and mereiful: to those who deserve nothing but punishment. 

~O merciful Father, regard not what we have done: against thee: 
But what our blessed Saviour hatly done for us. Regard not what: 
we have made ourselves; but what he is made unto'us of thee our 
God. OQ that ‘Christ may be in every one of our souls, ‘wisdom 
‘and righteousness, sanctification and redemption!” ..That his pre- 
cious blood may ‘cleanse us from all our sins:” and that thy Holy 
Spirit may renew and sanctify our souls... May he crucify our flesh: 
with itsaffections: and. lusts, and) mortify all our members which 
are upon earth. O. let not “sin reign m our mortal bodies, that 
we'should obey it m:the lusts thereof: but being made free frona 
sin, let. us be the! servants. of righteousness.' et us approve our 
beauts to thee, and: let all our ways be pleasing in thy'sight. 

- Ooteach us: to know thee,’O: God, ‘and Jesus Christ: whom thou 
beans sent... And enable us to do: thy will on earth,:as it is done in 
heaven. Give usito fear thee and to love thee, to. trust!and delight 
in thee, .and toycleave.'to' thee with full purpose 'of heart, that no 
temptations may draw or drive us from thee; but that all thy: dis- 
pensations towards usy and thy dealings with us, maybe the mes- 
sengers of thy love to our souls. Quicken us, O Lord, in our dulness; 
that we may not:serve thee in a lifeless, and listless manner; but may 
abound in thy work, and be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. And 
make us faithful in all our intercourse with) our neighbour, that we 

may be ready to do good and: bear evil;:that we may be just and 
kind, merciful and meek, peaceable cand patient, sober and tempe- 
rate, humble and gel denying, inoffensive and useful in the world; 
that so glorifying thee here, we may ‘be glorified with the? in thy 
heavenly kingdom. 

Day by day we magnify thee, O. Lord, nlia makest. every adage an 
addition to thy mercies. We bless thee for preserving us the night 
past, and for the rest thou paves us therein-'.O cause us to hear thy 
loving-kindness in the morning ; form thee do we trust. Cause us 
to know the way wherein we shall go, for we. lift up our souls unto 
thee. O take not thy Holy Spirit: from us; but direct all.our:ways 
to please thee our God. Help us to: see thy power, to own thy 
presence, to admire thy wisdom, and:to love thy goodness, in all thy 
creatures; and by all, draw our hearts still nearer ‘to thee. Such 
mercy: ‘and grace: we beg for ourselves, and all ours and thine every 
Wesbiny 2 aur great Mediator s blessed words: Af four Father,” &c: 
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O Lorp our God, thou art infinitely good, and thou hast shew 
ed us what is good. ‘Thou sendest out thy light avid thy truth that 
they may guide us, and makest plain thy way before our face. 
Thou givest us many opportunities and advantages to gtticken and 
further us in thy service. .We have “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept; thy messengers early and.late, to open: and. apply 
thy word, to,call and warn; to direct and exhort us with all. long 
suffering. Buthow little have we improved alk the precious talents, 
which thou hast put into our hands!,, O Lord, thou mightest justly 
take away the gospel of the kingdom from us, and give it unto 
ether people, who. wonld bring forth the fruits thereof: Because 
theu hast called and we refused; thou hast stretched forth thy hands 
tnd we have not regarded, thou mightest leave us:to our own per- 
verseness and mmpenitence, tillour iniquities become‘our rum). 
‘But, OoLord God, enter not thus into judgment with thy ser- 
vants. « Pardow all our contempt of thy word, and our not profiting 
thereby. Aud help us forthe time to come, better toimprove the 
blessed opportunities set before us. . “As the rain descends from 
heaven aud returns not thither, ‘but waters the earth, and: maketh it 
fruitful; so ket‘not thy word returnunto thee void, but. prosper in 
the work whereunto thou sendest it.” .O make it effectual to build 
vsiall up im the true fear and love of God, and in the knowledge 
and) faith of our Lord Jesus Christ:: (iO we bse camet hein! 
-. O'gractous God, may thy Spirit cause thy word to work thorough- 
ly and successfully in all our hearts... And as we daily “ receive 
how we ought to walk and to please thee our God;” so help us to 
“walk worthy of the Lord unto all well! pleasing ;” increasing Im 
the knowledge and love of thee, abounding more and more im every 
good thing which is pleasing in thy sight, through Jesus Christ. 
At Ins hands, O Lord our God, we beg. thy gracious acceptance - 
of our huimble praise and thanksgiving, for all thy blessings, spiri« 
tual and temporal, so freely conferred upon us.» We praise thee’ for 
_all the comforts and conveniences of this life, and:for all the means 
and hopesvof'a better; particularly for what we have received’ this 
day; the food of our souls set before us; the word of salvation 
sownding in our ears, and the Spirit of God striving with our hearts: 
O withdraw not thy tender mercies from us, but still continue thy 
accustomed goodness, and, increase thy grace and heavenly bless- 
ings: upon us, and rejoice over usito do us good) 5 ie) 
In mercy pass» by all which thy most pure and holy eyes have 
seen amiss in. us this day. Forgive the iniquities.of our holy things: 
overlook all our sins and failings, through our great Mediator and 
Redeemer, who ever lives at thy right hand to make intercession for 
us.) And for.Jesus Christ; and-for: all which thou art pleased to 
give us together with him, ‘uot unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
h thy i - 
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| name,” be all the praise, and honour, and glory, humbly ascribed 
by us, and all thy church, now and for evermore. “ Our Da- 
ther,” Xe.» 
2 
PRIVATE PRAYERS, 


FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


Sunday Morning. 

Aimicuty God, Father of all mercies, T thy unworthy servant 
desire to present myself ‘ith all humility before thee, to offer my 
morning sacrifice of love and thanksgiving! Glory be to thee, O most 
adorable Father, who after thou hadst finished the work of creation, 
enteredst into thy eternal rest. Glory be to thee, O holy Jesus, 
who having through the eternal Spirit offered thyself a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, didst rise 
again the third day from the dead, and hadst ‘all power given thee, 
both in heaven and on earth. Glory be to thee, O blessed Spirit, 
who proceeding from the Father and the Son, didst come down ‘in 
fiery tongues on the apostles, on the first day of the week, and didst 
enable them ‘to preach the’ glad tidings of salvation to a sinful 
world, and hast ever since been moving on the faces of men’s souls, 
ds thou didst ‘orice on the face of the great deep, bringing them out 
of that dark chaos in which they were involved. Glory be to thee, 
O holy undivided Trinity, for jointly concurring in the great work 
of our redemption, and restoring us again to the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. Glory be to thee, who, in compassion to human 
weakness, hast appointed a solemn day for the remembrance of thy 
inestimable benefits. © let me ever esteem it my privilege and 
happiness, to have a day set apart for the concerns of my soul, a 
day free from distractions, disengaged from the world, wherein | 
have nothing to do but to praise and love thee. © let it ever be 
to me a day sacred to divine love, a day of heavenly rest and re- 
freshment. | | 

Let thy Holy Spirit, who on the first day of the week descended 


in miraculous gifts on thy apostles, deseend on me thy unworthy 
servant, that I may be always in the spirit on the Lord’s day. Let 
his blessed inspiration prevent atid assist me in all the duties of this 
thy sacred day, that my wandering thoughts may all be fixed on 
thee, my tumultuous affections composed, and my flat and cold de- 
sires quickened into fervent longings and thirstings after thee. _O 
let me join in the prayers and praises of thy chureh with ardent and 
heavenly affection, hear thy word with eammest attention, and a fixed 
resolution to obey it. And when I approach the altar, pour into 
my heart humility, faith, hope, love, and all those holy, disposi- 
tions which ‘become the solemn remembrance of a crucified Saviour. 
Let me employ this whole day to the ends for which it was ordain- 
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ed, in works of necessity and mercy, in prayer, praise, and medi+ 
tation; and let the words of my: mouth, and the meditation of may 
heart, be always acceptable in thy sight. 135 

I keionty O Lord, that thou hast commanded me, and therefore 
it is my duty; tadaveurtidénwith? all my heart, andi with wall my 
strength. I know thou‘art infinitely holy and overflowing in all 
perfections, and therefore it is my duty so to love thee. 

I know thou hast created me, and that [ have neither being nor 
blessing but what is the effect of thy power and goodness. 

I know thou art the end for'which Iwas created, and that 1 can 
expect no: happiness but in thee. » 

I know that m love to me, being lost in sm, thou dies ead WR 
only Son, and that he being the Lord,of glory, did humble him- 
self to the death upon the eross, that, I might be raised to glory. 

I know thou hast, provided me with all ‘necessary, helps. for care 
rying me through this life to that, eternal glory, and this out of the 
excess of thy pure mercy to me, unworthy of all mercies. 

I know thou hast promised to be thyself my exceeding great re- 
ward. Though it is thou alone who thyself workest in me bothto 
will and to do, of thy good pleasure. 

Upon these and many other titles, I confess it is my cian Ht love 
thee my God, with all my heart. Give thy strength unto,thy, ser- 
vant, that thy love may fill my heart, and be the motive of all the 
use I make of my understanding g, my. affections, my. senses, my 
health, my time, and whatever other talents I have received from 
thee. Let this, O God, rule my heart, without a rivals,let it dis- 
pose all my thoughts, w ords, and works: and. thus only can I ful- 
fil my duty and thy command, of loving thee with all my heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength. : 

O thou infinite Goodness, confirm thy past mercies to me; nie 
enabling me, for what remains of my. life, to be more faithful than 
Lhave hitherto been, to this thy great command. | For the time L 
have yet to sojourn upon earth, “O let me fulfil this great duty. 
Permit: me not to be in any delusion here. _ Let me not trust in- 
words, or sighs, or tears, but love thee even as thou hast command 
ed. Let me feel, aud then I shall know what it is, to love thee 
with all my heart. 

O merciful God, whatsoever ht deniest me, deay,t me not this 
love. Save me bch the idolatry of loving the world, or any of the 
things of the world. Let me never love any creature, but for: thy sake, 
and in subordination to thy love. Take thou the full possession of 

my heart, raise there thy throne, and command there as thou dost 
in bite Being created by thee, det me live to thee ; being cre- 
ated for thee, let me ever act. for thy glory; being. redeemed by 
thee, let me render unto thee what is thine, and let my, pint ever 
cleave to thee alone! 

Let the prayers ‘and sacrifices of thy holy: AA niet offered und 
thee this day, ‘Mibe graciously accepted ; clothe thy priests. with righte 
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ousness, and pardon all thy people who are not prepared according 
to the preparations of the sanctuary. Prosper all who are sincerely 
engaged in propagating or promoting thy faith and love (—*) Give 


thy Son the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 


the earth for his possession: that from the’ rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same, thy name may be great among the Gen- 
tiles. Enable us of this nation, and especially those whom thou 
hast ‘set over us in church and state, in our several stations, to 
serve thee in all holiness, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge. “ Continue to us the means of grace, and grant 
we may never provoke thee by our non-improvement to deprive us 
of them. Pour down thy blessing upon our universities, that they 
may ever promote true religion and sound learning. Shew mercy, 
© Lord, to my father and mother, my brothers and sisters, to all 
my friends, (—*) relations, and enemies, and to all that wre in affic- 
tion. Let thy fatherly hand be over them, and thy holy Spirit 
ever with them; that submitting themselves entirely to thy will, 
and directing ail their thoughts, words, and works, to thy glory, they 
and those that are already dead in the Lord, may at length enjoy 
thee, m the glories of thy kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
blessed for ever, | ) 


Ss. unday Evening. 


General questions which a serious Christian may propose to himself, 
| before he begins his evening devotion. 


1. With what. degree of attention and fervour did I use my morn- 
ing prayers, public or private? | : ; 
: 2. Have I done any thing without a present, or a least a previous 
perception, of its direct or remote tendency to the glory of God? 
3. Did I in the morning consider, what particular virtue I was 
_to exercise, and what business I had to do in the day? 
_ 4, Have I been zealous to undertake, and active in doing, what 
good [ could? . 
5. Have I interested myself any farther in the affairs of others, 
than charity required? 
6 Have I, before I visited, or was visited, considered how J 
might thereby give or receive improvement ? | , 
. 7. Have I mentioned any failing or fault of any man, when it 
was not necessary for the good of another ?. 
8. Have I unnecessarily grieved any one by word or deed? 
: 9. Elave I before, or in every considerable conversation or action, 
considered, how it might be a means of improving in the virtue 
of the day? | 
peels SS j me Geen oi Be tt 8a 


* (—) Here mention the particular persons you would pray for. 
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Particular questions relating to the love of God, 


1. Have [ set apart some of this day to think upon his per lea 
00 aud mercies? 

9. Have I laboured to make this day, a day of heavenly rest, 
PB to divine love? 

3. Have I employed those parts of it in werks of necessity and 
mercy, which were not employed in prayer, reading, and meditation? 4 

O my Father, my Gui Tam in thy hands; and may I rejoice 
above all things in being so: do with me what seemeth good in thy 
sight: only let me love thee with all my mind, soul, and strength. 

I magnify thee for granting me to be born in thy church, and of 
religious parents; for washing me in thy baptism, and instructing - 

mei thy doctnutie of truth and holiness, for sustaming me by thy 
gracious providence, and guiding me by thy blessed Spirit; for ad- 
mitting me with the rest of ny “christian brethren, to w ait on thee 
at thy. public worship: and for so often feeding my soul with thy 
most precious body and blood, those pledges of love, and, sure 
conveyance, of strength and comfort. _ O. be gracious unto all of us, 
whom thou hast this day [or at any tre} admitted to thy holy ta- 
ble. Strengthen our hearts in thy ways against all our tempta- 
tions, and make us more than conquerors m thy love. 

O my Father, and my God, deliver me, I beseech thee, from 
all violent passions; I know how ereatly obstructive these are both 
of the knowledge and love of thee; O let. none of them find a way 
into my heart, but let me ever possess my soul in meekness. O 
my God, I desire to fear them more than death: let me not save 
those cruel tyrants; but do thou reign m my breast: let me ever be 
thy servant, and love thee with all my heart. 

Deliver me, O God, from the love of company and diversions : 
T know these are so many pleasing snares, which continually solicit 
me to pursue them for their own sakes, and not in order to. thy © 
glory. O give me that true wisdom, that using them only because ~ 
they are necessary for my present weakness, |. may thankfully use 
them so far as they are necessary thereto, and no farther. Let me 
never be enslaved to their false charms, but let my whole heart be 
reserved for thee. ‘a 

Deliver me, O God, from too intense an RSE to even 
necessary business: I know how this dissipates: my thoughts from 


the oné end of ail my business, and impairs that lively perception I _ 


would ever retain of thee standing at my right hand. I know the — 
narrowness of iny heart, and that an eager attention to earthly things” 
leaves no room for the things of heaven. O teach me to go through 


all my employments. with so truly disengaged a heart, that. I may stil” 


_see thee in all things, and see thee therein as continually looking” | 


upon me, and searching my reius, and that I may never impair that 
liberty of spifit, w hich i is necessary for the love of thee. |) ss % 
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Deliver me, O God, from all idolatrous love of any creature. I 
Know infinite numbers have been lost to thee, by loving those crea- 
tures for their own sake,which thou permittest, nay, even commandest, 
to love subordinately to thee. Preserve me, I beseech thee, from 
all such blind affection: be thou a guard to all my desires, that they 
fix on no creature any farther than the love of it tends to build 
me up in the love of thee. Thou requirest me to love thee with all 


my heart: undertake for me, I beseech thee, and be thou my security, 


that [ may never open my heart to any thing but out of love to thee. 
_ Above all, deliver me, O my God, from all idolatrous self-love. 
I know, O God, (blessed be thy infinite mercy for giving me this 
knowledge,) that this is the root of all evil: I know, thou madest 
me, not to do my own will, but thine: I know, the very corruption 
of the devil is, the having a will contrary to thine. O be thou my 
helper against this most dangerous of all idols, that I may both dis- 
cern all its subtleties, and withstand all its force. O thou who hast 
commanded me to renounce myself, give me strength, and I will 
obey thy command. My choice and desire is, to love myself, and 
all other creatures, in and for thee. O let ‘thy almighty arm so 
stablish, strengthen, and.settle me, that thou mayest .ever be the, 
ground and pillar of all my love. 

By this love of thee, my God, may my soul be fixed against its 


natural inconstancy : by this may it be reduced to an entire indiffer- > 


ence as to all things else, and simply desire what is pleasing in thy 
sight. May this holy frame ever warm my breast, that Lmay serve 
thee with all my might; and let it consume in my heart all selfish 
desires, that I may in all things regard, not myself, but thee. | 
_.O my God, let thy glorious name be duly honoured and loved by 
all the creatures which thou hast made. “Let thy infinite goodness 
and greatness be ever adored by all angels and men. . May thy 
church, the catholic seminary-of divine love, be protected from all 
the powers of darkness. O vouchsafe to all, who call themselves by 
thy name, one short glimpse of thy goodness. May they once taste 
and see how gracious thou art, that all things else may be tasteless 
to them; that their desires may be always flying up towards thee, 
that they may render thee love, and praise, and obedience, pure and 
cheerful, constant. and zealous, universal and uniform, like that 
Which the holy angels render thee in heaven. | 

Send forth thy blessed Spirit into the midst of these sinful na- 
tions, and make us a holy people: Stir up the heart of our sove- 
reign, of the royal family, of the clergy, the nobility, and of all 
whom thou hast set over us, that they may be happy instruments in thy 
hand, of promoting this good work: be gracious to the universities, 
to the gentry and commons of this land, and comfort all that are 
m afiliction; let the trial of their faith work patience in them, and 


perfect them in hope and love (*). 


Wherever this mark (*) occurs in these Prayers, yOu. may ins 
1}. oP : 


ee ee 


‘nature; for which-a‘fortn cannot be prescribed. - | 
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Bless my father, &c. my friends and relations, and:all that be-— 
long to this family: all that have been instrumental to my good, by 
their assistance, advice, example, or writing, and all who do not. 

ray for themselves. | | | 3 cae) 

Change the hearts of mine enemies, and give me grace to forgive 
them, even as thou for C/rist’s sake forgivest us. | e 

© thow Shepherd of Israel, vouchsafe.to receive me this night, : 
and ever, into thy protection; accept my poor services, and pardon: 
the sinfuiness of these and all my holy duties.. O let.it be thy good. 
pleasure shortly to put a period to sin and misery, to infirmity and 
death, to complete the number of thine elect, and to hasten thy 


kingdom; that we, and ali that wait for thy salvation, may eternally 


love and praise thee, O God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, throughout all ages, world without end. “ Our 
Father,” &c. sf 


Monday Morning. 
General Questions, which may be used every Morning. 

Did f think of God first and last? shu asboahelertaa 
ave I examined myself how I behaved since last night's retire= 
ment?» ict Lass seer) yi 

Am I resolved to do all the good I can this day, and to be diligent 
in the busimess of my calling? 7 


O Gon, who art the giver of all good gifts, I thy unworthy sere 
vant entirely desire to praise thy name, for all the expressions of 
thy bounty towards me. Blessed be thy Jove for eivmg thy Son 
to die for our sins, for the means of grace, and for the hope of 
glory. Blessed be thy love for all the temporal benefits which thou 
hast with a liberal hand poured out upon me; for my health and 


“strength, food and raiment, and all other necessaries: with» which 


thou hast provided thy sinful servant. I also bless thee that, after 
all my refusals of thy grace, thou ‘still hast patience with me, hast 
preserved me this night(*), and given me yet another day, to renew 
and perfect my repentance. Pardon, good Lord, all my former 
sins, and make me every day more zealous and. diligent to improve 
every opportunity of building up my soul in thy faith, and love, and 
obedience; make thyself always present to my mind, and let thy love 
fill and rule my soul, in all those places, and companies, and em 
ployments, to which thow callest me this day. In all my passage’ 
through this world, suffer not my heart to be set upon it; but ale 
ways fix my single eye, and my undivided affections; on the prize of 
my high calling! this one thing let me do; let me so press toward 
this, a5 to. make. all things else minister unto it; and be careful so 


troduce any, confession, petition, or thanksgiving, of a particular 


/ 
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to use them, as thereby to fit my soul for that pure bliss which thow 
hast prepared for those that love thee! “ 

O Thou, who art good and doest good, who extendest thy loving- 
kindness to all mankind, the work of thine hands, thine image, capa- - 
ble-of knowing and loving thee eternally: suffer me to exclude none, 
O Lord, from my charity, who are the objects of thy merey; but 
Jet me treat all my neighbours with that tender love, which is due 
to thy servants and to thy children.. Thou hast required this mark 
of my love to thee: O let no temptation expose me to ingratitude, 
or make me forfeit thy loving-kindness, which is better than life it- 
self! but grant that I may assist all my brethren with my prayers, 
where I cannot reach them with actual services. Make me zealous 
to embrace all occasions that may administer to their happiness, by 
assisting the needy, protecting the oppressed, instructing the igno- 
rant, confirming the wavering, exhorting the good, and reproving the 
wicked. _ Let me look upon the failings of my neighbour as if they 
were my own; that I may be grieved for them, that I may never 
reveal them but when charity requires, and then with tenderness and 
compassion. Let thy love to me, O blessed Saviour, be the pat- 
tern of my love to him. Thou thoughtest nothing too dear to part 
with, to rescue me from eternal misery: O let me think nothing toe 
déar to part with to set forward the everlasting good of my fellow- 
christians. ‘They are members of thy body; therefore, I will che- 
rish them. Thou hast redeemed them with an inestimable ‘price; 
assisted by thy Holy Spirit, therefore I will endeavour to recover 
them from a state of destruction; that thus adorning thy holy gos- 
pel, by doing good according to my power, I may at last be re- 
ceived into the endearments ot. thy eternal love, and sing everlasting 
praise unto the Lamb, that was slain, and that now sitteth on the 
throne for ever. 

» Extend, [ humbly beseech thee, they mercy to all men, and let 
them become thy faithful servants. Let all Christians live up to 
the holy religion they profess; especially these sinful nations. Be 
intreated for us, good Lord: be glorified by dur reformation, and. 
not by our destruction. urn thou us, and so shall we be turned: 
O be favourable to thy people; give ug grace to put a period to our 
provocations, and do thou put a period to our punishment. De- 
fend our Church from schism, heresy, and sacrilege, and the 
king from all treasons and conspiracies. Bless all bishops, 
riests, and deacons, with apostolical graces, exemplary lives, and 
und doctrine. Grant to the council wisdom from above, to all 
Magistrates integrity and zeal, to the universities quietness and in- 
dustry, and to the gentry and commons, pious, and peaceable, and 
loyal hearts. ! 
- Preserve my parents, my brothers and sisters, my fiiends aud re- 
lations, and ali mankind, in their souls and bodies(*), forgive mine 
enemies, and in thy due time make them kindly affected toward me. 
Have mercy on all who are afflicted in mind, body, or estate; give 
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them patience under their sufferings, and a happy issue out of all | 
their afflictions. O grant that we, with those that are already — 
dead in thy faith and fear, may together partake of a joyful. resur- } 
rection, through him who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 

Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. ‘ Our Father,” &c.. 


mt 


| Monday Evening. 
Particular Questions relating to the Love of our Neighbour. 


1. Have I thought any thing but my conscience too dear to part 

with, to please or serve my neighbour? a 

2. Have I rejoiced or grieved with him? 

3. Have I observed his infirmities with pity, not with anger? 

4. Have I contradicted any one, either where I had no end in 
view, or where there was no probability of convincing ! cd 

5. Have I let him I thought in the wrong [in a trifle] have the 
last word? : | | 


Most great and glorious Lord God, I desire to prostrate myself 
before thy Divine Majesty, under a deep sense of my unworthiness 5” 
and with sorrow, and shame, and confusion of face, to confess 1 
have, by my manifold transgressions, deserved thy severest visita~ 
tions. Father, I have sinnedagainst heaven, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy Son: O let thy paternal bowels yearn upon me, 
and for Jesus Christ his sake, graciously receive me. Accept my 
imperfect repentance, and send thy Spirit of adoption mto my 
heart, that I may again be owned by thee, call thee Father, and 
share in the blessings of thy children. ‘ 

Adored be thy goodness for all the benefits thou hast already 
from time to time bestowed on me; for the good things of this life, 
and the hope of eternal happiness. Particularly, | offer to thee my | 
humblest thanks forthe preservation of me this day(*), if I have 
escaped any sin, it is the effect of thy restraming grace: if I have 
avoided any danger, it was thy hand directed me. ‘To thy holy Name — 
be ascribed the honour and glory. O let the sense of all thy bless- 
ings have this effect upon me, to make me daily more diligent in de- 
voting myself, all J am, and all I have, to thy glory. 

O my God, fill my soul with se entire a love of thee, that I may 
Jove nothing but for thy sake, and in subordination to thy love. Give 
me grace to study thy knowledge daily, that the more I know thee, — 
the more I may love thee. Create in me a zealous obedience to all — 
thy commands, a chearful patience under all thy chastisements, and — 
a thankful resignation tovall thy disposals. May I ever have awful 
thoughts of thee, never mention thy venerable Name, unless on just, - 
solemn, and devout occasions; nor even then, without acts of adora-— 
- tion. O let it be the one. business of my life to glorify thee, by 
every ots 7 of my heart, by every word of my tongue, by every 
work of my hand; by professing thy truth, even to the death, ifit 
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should please thee to call me to it: and by engaging all men, as far 


as in me lies, to glorify and love thee. 

Let thy unwearied and tender love tome, make my dove unwearied 
_ and tender to my neighbour, zealous to pray for, and to procure and 
promote his health and safety, ease and happiness; and active to 
comfort, succour, and relieve, all whom thy iove and their own ne- 
cessities recommend to my charity. Make me peaceful and recon- 
_cileable ; easy to forgive, and-glad to return good for evil. Make 
me like thyself, all kindness and benignity, all goodness and gentle- 
ness, all meekness and long-suffering. And, O thou Lover of 
souls, raise in me a compassionate zeal to save the life, the eternal 
life, of souls ; and by affectionate and seasonable advice, exhortations, 
and reproof, to reclaim the wicked, and win them to thy love. 

Be pleased, O Lord, to take me, with my father and mother, 
brethren and sisters, my friends and relations, and my enemies, into 
thy almighty protection this night. Refresh me with such com- 
fortable rest, that I may rise more fit for thy service. Let me lie 
down with holy thoughts of thee; and when [awake, let me be still 
present with thee, 

Shew mercy to the whole world, O Father of all: Let the gospel 
of thy Son run and be glorified throughout all the earth. Let it be 
made known to all infidels, and obeyed by all Christians. “Be 
merciful to this church and nation; give unto the bishops a discerning 
spirit, that they may make choice of fit persons to serve in thy sacred 
mimstry: and enable all who are ordained to an holy function, dili- 
gently to feed the flocks committed to their charge, instructing 
them in saying knowledge, guiding them by their example, pray- 
ing for and blessing them, exercising spiritual discipline in thy 
church, and duly administering the holy sacraments. Multiply thy 
blessings on our sovereign, on the royal family, aud on the nobles, 
magistrates, gentry, and commons of this land: that they may all, 
according to the several talents they have received, be faithful in- 
struments of thy glory. Guve to our schools and universities, zeal, 
prudence, and holiness. Visit in mercy all the children of afflic- 
tion, (*) relieve their necessities, lighten their burthens ; give them 
a cheerful submission to thy gracious will, and at length bring. ther 
and us, with those that already rest from their labours, into the joy 
of our Lord: to whom with thee, O Father, and thee, .O Holy 
- Ghost, be all praise, now and for ever. 


Tuesday Morning. 


O ETERNAL and merciful Father, I give thee humble thanks 
{increase my thankfulness, [ beseech thee) for all the blessings, spi- 
ritual and temporal, which, in the riches of thy mercy, thou hast 
poured down uponme. Lord, let me not live but to love thee, 
and to glorify thy name. Particularly, I give thee most unfeigned 
thanks for preserving me from my birth to this moment, and for 
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bringing me safe to the beginning of this day (*), in which, and tm 
all the days of my life, I beseech thee, that all my thoughts, words, 
and works, may tend to thy glory. Heal, O Father of mereies, all 
my infirmities, (*) strengthen me against all my follies; forgiveme — 
all my sins, (*), and let them not cry louder m thine ears for ven= 
geance, than my prayers for mercy aud forgiveness. ‘ei 
© blessed Lord, enable me to fulfil thy commands, and com- 
mand what thou wilt. © thou Saviour of all that trust in thee, 
do with me what seemeth best in thine own eyes ; only give me the — 
mind which was in thee: Jet me learn of thee to be meek and lowly, 
pour into me the whole spirit of humility; fill, 1 beseech thee, — 
every part of my soul with it, and make it the constant, ruling ha- 
bit of my mind, that all my other tempers may arise from it; that 
} may have no thoughts, no desires, no designs, but such as are the 
true fruit of a lowly spirit. Grant that T may think of myself as E 
ought to think, that f may know sayself even as I am known, Herein 
may I exercise myself continually, when L lie down and when I rise 
wp, that I may always appear poor, and base, and vile inmy own 
eves. © convince me, that I have neither learned wisdom, nor have 
the knowledge of the holy One. Give me a lively sense that Fam ~ 
nothing, that I have nothing, that I can do nothmg. Enable me 
to feel that E am all ignorance and error, weakness and uncleaimess, 
sin and misery; that I am not worthy of the air I breathe, ‘the earth — 
I tread upon, or the sun that shines upon me. And let me be fully 
content when all other men think of me as I do of myself. © save 
mre from either desiring or seeking the honour that cometh of men. 
Convince me that the words of praise, when smoother than ol, then 
especially are very swords. Give me to dread them more than the | 
poisox of asps, or the pestilence that walketh in darkness, And 
when these cords of pride, these snares of death, do overtake me, 
suffer me not to take any pleasure in them, bat enable me instantly — 
to flee unto thee, O Lord, and to complain unto my God. Let — 
all my bones cry out, hou art worthy to be praised; so shall I be 
safe from mine enemies. | | ce 
Bless, O gracious Father, all the nations whom thow hast placed 
upon the earth, with the knowledge of thee, the only true Godt 
but especially bless thy holy catholic ebwrel, and fill it with troth: 
and grace; where it is corrupt, purge it; where: it is In error, rece 
tify it; where it is right, confirm it; where it is divided and rent 
asunder, heal the breaches thereof, O Thow Holy One of Israel. 
Replenish all whom thou hast called to any office therein, with - 
truth of doctrine and innocency of life. Let their prayers be as 
precious imcense in thy sight, that their cries and tears for the city | 
of their God may not be in vain. 7 
© Lord, hear the king in the day of his trouble; let thy name, O 
God, defend him; grant him his heart’s desire, and fulfil all his 
thind ; set his heart firm upon thee, and upon other things only as 
eat 7 f wr an 
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they are in and for thee. O defend him and his royal relations with 
the saving strength of thy right hand. i 
Have mercy upon this kingdom, and forgive the sins of this peo- 
ple: turn thee unto us, bless us, and cause thy face to shine onour 
desolations. Inspire the nobles and magistrates with prudent zeal, 
the gentry and commons with humble loyalty. Pour down thy bless- 
ings on all seminaries of true religion and learning, that they may 
remember and answer the end of their institution. Comfort all the: 
sons and daughters of affliction, especially those who sufter for righ- 
_ teousness’ sake. Bless my father aud mother, my brethren and sis- 
ters, my friends and relations, and all that belong to this family. 
Forgive all who are mine enemies, and so reconcile them to me: 
and thyself, that we all, together with those that now sleep in thee, 
may. awake to life everlasting, through thy merit and intercession, Q 
blessed Jesus; to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
ascribed by all creatures, all honour, and might, and wisdom, and 


glory, and blessing. “ Our Father,” &c. 


Tuesday Evening. 
Particular Questions relating to Humility, 


1. Have [laboured to conform all my thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions to these fundamental maxims; I am nothing, I have nothing, 
E can do nothing? 

2. Have I set apart some time, this day, to think upon my ia- 
firmities, follies, and sins? | 
. 3. Have [ ascribed to myself any part of any good which God 
did by my hand? } 3 Her 

4. Have I said or done any thing, with a view to the praise of 
men? | | 
. 5. Have I desired the praise of men? 

6. Have I taken pleasure in it? 

_ 7. Have I commended myself, or others, to their faces, unless 
for God’s sake, and then with fear and trembling? — 

8. Have I despised any one’s advice? 

. 9. Have I, when I thought so, said, Iam in the wrong? 

10. Have I received contempt for things indifferent, with meek- 

hess? for doing my duty, with joy? | ! 

11. Have I omitted justifying myself, where the glory of God 
“Was not concerned? Have I submitted to be thought in the wrong? 
__ 1¢. Have I, when contemned, first, prayed God it might not 
discourage, or puff me up? secondly, that it might not be imputed 
tothe contemner? thirdly, that it might heal my pride? . 

13. Have I, without some particular gocd in view, mentioned 
he contempt I had met with? | ; 

[ desire to offer unio thee, O Lord, my evening’ sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of a contrite spirit. Have mercy upon me, O God, after 

4 
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thy great goodness; and after the multitude. of thy mercies, do.awag 
mine offences. Let thy. unspeakable mercy frees me from) the 
sins 1 have committed, and deliver me from the punishment)I have 
deserved (*).. O save me from every work of darkness, andjcleanse | 
me from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, that, for the time to come, | 
I may, with a pure heart and mind, follow thee the only true God.» 


O Lamb of God, who both by thy example and» precept didst. 
instruct us to be meek and humbie,. give me. grace throughout my 
whole. life in every thought, and word, aud work, to imitate thy — 
meekness and humility.. O-mortify in me the whole body of prides 
grant me to feel that I am nothing and have nothing, and that I de= 
serve nothing but shame and contempt, but misery and punishment. | 
Grant, O Lord, that I may look for nothing, claim nothing, and. 
resent nothing; and that I may go through ali the scenes of life, not 
seeking my own glory, but looking wholly unto thee, and acting 
wholly for thee. “Let me never speak any word that. may tend to 
my own praise, unless. the good of my) neighbour require it. 
And even then let me beware, lest to heal another. I wound my | 
-ownsoul. ‘Let my ears and my heart be ever shut to the praise 
that cometh of men, and let me refuse to hear the voice of the ~ 
charmer, charm he ever so sweetly. . Give me adread of applause, 
in whatsoever form and from whatsoever tongue it cometh. I know — 
that many stronger men have been slain. by it; and. that it leadeth to 
the chambers of death. » O deliver my.soul.from this snare of hell; 
neither let me spread it for the feet of others. Whosoever perish — 
thereby, be their blood upon their-ownhead, and let not my hand 
be upon them. . yi bin 

O thou Giver of every good and perfect gift, if at any time thou 
pleasest to,work by my hand, teach me to discern what is my own 
from what»is another’s, and to. render-unto thee the thmgs that are ~ 
thine. As all the good that is done on earth, thou dost it thyself, let. 
sme ever return’ to thee all the glory. LLet.me, as a pure. crystal, 
transmit all the light thou pourest upon me; but never claimvas my ~ 
own what is thy sole property. Hy felony ht ais 

QO Thou who wast, despised and rejected of men, when. I am > 
slighted by my friends, disdained by my superiors, over-borne or” 
ridiculed by my equals, or contemptuously treated by my inferiorsy 
then let me cry outwith thy boly martyr,“ [tis now that T begin - 
to be.a disciple of Christ.” Then let me thankfully accept, and 
faithfully use. the happy occasion of improving im thy meek and 
lowly Spirit? If for thy sake amen cust out my name as.evil, let me ~ 
rejoice, -and: be exceeding glad. Lf for my own infirmities, yet let. 
me acknowledge thy goodness, in. giving me this. medicine to heal 
my pride aud vanity, and beg thy mercy for those physicians of my 
soul, by whose hands it is administered tome. 5 5 

Make me: to remember thee on my bed, and think upon thee 
oles we § 2) ee! RO epee et + Ignatius. be pisdaad Mud A hap desitt ka | 
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when [ am waking thou hast preseived me from all the dangers of 
the day past: thou hast been my support from my youth up unul 
now; under the shadow of thy wings let me pass this night im com- 
fort and peace. | id 
_ O thou Creator and Preserver. of mankind, have mercy upon all 
conditions of men: purge thy holy catholic church from all heresy, 
and schisim,: and superstition. Bless our sovereign. in_ his person, 
in his actions, in his relations, and in his people. May it please 
thee to endue his council, and ail the nobility, with grace, wisdom, 
and understanding; the magistrates with equity, courage, and pru- 
dence; the gentry with industry and temperance; and all the com- 
mons of this. land, with increase of grace, and,a holy, ,/humble, 
thankful heart, , : 

O pour out upon our whole; church, and, especially upon. the 
clergy, thereof, the continual dew of thy blessing. Grant to our 
universities peace and piety, and to all that labour under affliction, 
constant patience and timely deliverance. Bless all my kindred, 
especially my father and mother, my brothers and_ sisters, and all 
my friends and benefactors (*). Turn the hearts of mine enemies s 
(*) forgive theny and ‘me all our sins, and grant that we, and all the 
members of thy holy church, may find mercy in the dreadful day of 
judgment, through the mediation and satisfaction of thy blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, to whom with Thee, and the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter, be all honour, praise, and thanksgiving, in all the churches 
of the. saints for ever. 


Wednesda 'y Morning. 


O Trou who dwellest in the light which no man can approach, 
im whose presence there is no night, in the light of whose counte- 
uance there is perpetual day: ‘I thy sinful servant, whom thou hast 
preserved this might, who.live by thy power this day, bless and glo- 
rify thee, for the defence of thy aluzighty providence, (*) and hum- 
bly pray thee that this and all my days may be wholly devoted te 

hy service.. Send thy holy Spirit to be the guide of all my ways, 
and the sanetitier of my soul and body. Save, defend, and build 
me up in thy fear and love; give unto me the light of thy counte- 
haiice, peace’ from heayen, aid the salvation of my soul jn,the day 
ofthe Lord Jesus. »... : , 

- O Thou who art the way, the truth, and the life, thou hast said 
e nan can follow thee, unless he renounce himself, I know, O . 
saviour, that thou hast laid. nothing upon us but what the desiew of 
thy love made necessary for us. . Lhou sawest our disease, our ido- 
latrous self-love, whereby we fell away from God, to be as gods 
ourselves, to please ourselyes, aud. to do our .own will. Lo, I 
come! May. I ever renounce my own, and do, thy blessed will im 
all things ! i elves a Sie wire 
» Dknow, O Lord, thou didst empty thyself of thy eternal glory, 
"oO eS 


. 


“est me to pursue, and in that measure and manner which most con- 


sire of the eye, or the pride of life.” © Set a watch, O Lord, over 


“holy mysteries; give them such zeal, and diligence, and wisd 


and all that are “in authority under him, may truly and indiscrimi- 
‘ minately administer justice. And to all thy people give thy hea- 
-venily grade, ‘that they may faithfully serve thee all the days of their 
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and tookest'upon thee the form of a servant.” "Thou who madest all — 
mén to'serve and ‘please theé, didst not please thyself, but wast'the - 
servant of all.’ Thou,’O Lord of the hosts of heaven*and earth, — 
didst yield thy cheeks to be smitten, thy back to be ‘scourged, atid — 
thy hands and “feet to be nailed to’ an accursed’ tree.’ Vhus “didst © 
thou, our great Master, renounce thyself; and can we think much 
of renouncmg our vile selves? My Lord and my God, let me not. 
presume to be above my Master; let it be the one desiré of my 
heart, to be'as my Master, to do, not my own will, but'the will of 
hin that sent me. ' :y fe bed) Oo CGE Aaa LP a | 
- OQ Thou whose whole ‘life ‘did cry aloud, “ Fathér, not’ mine, 
but'thy will be done,” give me grace to walk after thy ‘pattern, to 
tread in thy steps. Give me grace to take up my cross daily, ‘to 
enure myself to’ bear haidship.’ Let me exercise myself unto vod. | 
liness betimes, before the rains déscend, and the floods beat upon — 
me: Let me now practise what is not pleasiug to flesh and blood ; 
what is notagreeable to my senses, appetites, and passions: that I 
may not hereafter renounce thee, for fear of suffering for thee, but 
may stand firm in thé day of my visitation. | 0 

O Thou, who didst not please ‘thyself, although for thy “ plea- 
sure all things are and were created,” let some portion of thy Spirit | 
descend on me, that I may deny myself andfollow thee. “Strength= 
en my soul, that I may be temperate in all things: that Tmay never 
use-any of thy creatures, but in order to ‘some end tho “command=_ 


duces to it. Let me uever gratify any desire, which has not thee’ 
for its ultimate object. _ Let me ever abstain from pleasures, which 
do not prepare me for taking pleasure in thee, as knowing that all 
such ‘war against ‘the soul, and tend to alienate it from ‘thee. Q> 
save me from ever indulging either “ the desire of the flesh, the de- 


my’ senses and appetites, my passions and understanding, that I may. 
resolutely deny them any gratification, which has'no tendency to 
thy glory. O train me up in this good way, that when [am old I 
may not depart from it; that I may be at length of a truly mortified 
heart, “ crucified unto the world, and the world ' crucified wito 


2 oa 


me. . 


Hear also my prayers for all mankind, and Rae peer 
the way of peace: for thy holy catholic church, let her hve by thy 
“Spirit, andreign in thy glory. Remember that’ branch of it which 
‘thou hast planted in these kingdoms; especially the sept 
9 

oh 


that they may save both themselves and those that hear them. 
Preserve, O great King of heaven and earth, all christian princes, 
especially our sovereign and his family. Grant that his council, 
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lives... Bless. the -universities. with. prudence, unity, and holiness. 
However the way, of.truth.be evil spoken of, may they walk, in it 
even tothe end. Whoever forget or blaspheme their high calling, 
may they, ever remember, that they are a “chosen. generation, a 
xoyal priesthood, an, holy, nation, a, peculiar people :” and accord- 
ingly, “shew. forth the praises of him,.who hath called them out of 
darkness into his marvellous light.” bacilih aibiacrig ) 

» With,a.propitious eye, O gracious Lord, behold all my enemies, 
-and all that are in afflictions. give them patience under their suffer- 
Ings, and grant that they, and all the members of thy church, may 
find rest, ‘, where the wicked cease from troubling,” and mercy in 
the great day of.trial: In: particular, I commend to thy, mercy 
my father and mother, my brethren and sisters, my friends and re- 
Jations (*); Lord, thou best knowest all their wants: O suit thy 
Blessings to.their.several necessities... | | 

4), Let these my prayers, O Lord, find access to the throne of 
‘grace, through the.Son of thy love, Jesus Christ the righteous :. to 
whom with. thee, O, Father, in the unity, of the Spirit, be all love 
and obedieuce now and for ever! “ Our lather,” &e. 


Wednesday Evening. | 
Particulur Questions relating to Mortification. 
_.1. Have I done any thing merely because it was pleasing ? 
_ 2. Have L not only not done what passion solicited me to, but 
-just.the contrary ? | | 
8, Have I received the inconveniences I could not avoid, as 
means of mortification chosen for me by God? 
__ 4. Haye I contrived pretences to avoid self-denial in particular? 
. 5..Have I.thought any oceasion of denying myself too small to 
she embraced?) ite sh 
6. Have I. submitted my will to the will of every one that op- 
“posed it; except, where the glory of God was concemed ? eet 
») 7. Have I set apart some time for endeavouring after a lively 
‘sense of the sufferings of Christ, and my own sins? for deprecat- 
Ang God's judgment, and thinking how to amend? _ 


»,O -Atmicuty Lord of heaven,and earth, I desire with fear and 
Ae to cast myself down before thee, humbly confessing my ma- 
ifold sins and unsufferable wickedness. IL confess, O great God, 
mat I have sinned grievously against thee, by thought, word, and 
eed, (particularly this day.) ‘Thy words and thy laws, O God, 
are holy, and thy judgments are terrmble! But I have broken all 
thy nghteous laws, and incurred thy severest judgments; and where 
‘Shall T appear when thou art angry? | | 

_, But, O- Lord my Judge, thou art also my Redeemer! I have 
sinned, bat thou, O blessed Jesus, art.my Advocate. Enter not 


* 


Anto judgment with me,” lest 1 dig; but spare me, gracious Lord, 
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“spare thy servant whom thou hast redeemed with thy miost precions 
blood.” “O reserve not evil in store for me agaist the day of ven+ 
geance, but let thy mercy be magnified upon me: ‘Deliver me from 
the power of sin, aid preserve me from the punishment of it. 9°" 
- Thou, whose amerey 1s without’ measure, whose goodness 3s uns 
speakuble, despise’ rot thy returning servant, Who earnestly begs 
for pardon and reconciliation. Grant ine the forgiveness of what 
is past, arid a perfect repentance of all my sins, that for the time 
to come I'may, with a pure spirit, do thy will,’O God, walk 
humbly with thee, conversing charitably with meu, possessing my 
soul in Yesignation and holiness, and ny body in ‘sanctification an 
honotr. | . : oth é; BO (At AR RE 
~ (My Lord and’ my God, I know that unless’ Tam ‘planted toge- 
ther with thee in the likeness of thy death, I cannot rise in the like 
ness of thy resurrection. O strengthen me, that “by denying my- 
self, and taking up my cross daily,” I may crucify the old man, and 
utterly destroy the whole body of sin. Give me grace to “ mortify 
all my members which are ipdu earth,” all my works and affections 
which are aceording to coriupt nature.’ Let me be dead unto sim, — 
unto every transgression of thy law, which is holy, just, ane 
good. Let me be dead untothe world, and all that is in the world, 
the “ desires-of the flesh, the desires of the eye, and the pride of 
life.” . Let me be dead unto pleasure, so far as it tendeth not to” 
thee, and to those pleasures which are at thy right hand for ever- 
more. ‘Jet’ me be dead unto’ my own will, and alive only unto 
thine, Lam not my own; thou hast “ bought me ‘with a price, 
with the price of thine own blood.’ And thou didst therefore die for 
all, that we should not henceforth live unto ourselves, but unto’ him 
thit died for us. Arm thow me with this mind; circumcise my 
heart, and make me a new creature.” Let me no Tonger live tothe 
desires of men, but to the will of God. Let thy holy Spint enable 
ine to say with thy blessed apostle, “I am crucified with Christ : ne- 
vertheless, L live; yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me” — { 
* © thou great Shepherd of souls, bring home unto" thy fold all 
that are gone astray. Preserve thy church from all heresy and 
schism, from all that persecute or oppose the truth: and give unto 
hy ministers wisdom and holiness, and the powerful aid of thy blessed _ 
Spirit. Advance the just interests, and preserve the persons, of W 
christian princes, éspeciaHy our sovereign: give to him and “his” 
royal family, and to all his subjects, in théir several stations, pa 
ticularly those that are in authority among them, grace to do thy 
qwill in this world, and etermal glory in the world to come. 
» “Bless, O Lord, all our nurseries of piety and schools of learn= 
fug, that they may devote alf their studies to ‘thy glory. — Have 
mercy,on,all that are in affliction: remember the poor and needy, 
the widow atid fatherless, ‘the friendless and’ oppressed ; heal the 
sick’ and languishing, give them a sanctified use of thy rod ; and 


wher thot Seest ‘it expedicnt for them, ‘receive them mto the nuli- 
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ber of thy eid seb and with them into thine everlasting 
kingdom, © 
ui O my God, I praise diet for thy continual reversed éf me, 
for thy fatherly ‘protection over me this day (*), for all the com- 
forts with which thou surroundest me, spiritual and temporal, par- 
ticularly for leave now to pray unto thee. O accept the poor ser- 
Vices, pardon the sinfulness of this and all my holy duties; and 
_ bless me, my friends and relations, my benefactors, and mine ene- 
mies, this nicht and ever, with the blessings ef thy children. 
These my prayers, O most merciful Father, vouchsafe to hear, 
through the mediation of Jesus: Christ our Redeemer, who with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost is worshipped and glorified, in‘ all 
churches of the saints, one God, blessed for ever! “ Our Fa- 


ther,” &e. 


Thursday Morning. 


0 beer nal God, my sovereign Lord, L acknowledge all I am, am 
I have, is thine. O give me such a sense of thy infinite goodness 
that I may return to thee all possible love and obedience. 

T humbly and heartily thank thee for all the favours thou hast 
bestowed upon me; for creating md after thine own image, for thy 
daily preserving me by thy good providence, for redeeming’ me by 
the death of thy blessed Son, and for the assistance of ‘thy Holy 
Spirit; forcausig me to be born in a Christian country, for bless- 
ing me with plentiful means of salvation, with religious parents and 
| friends, and frequent returns of thy blessed Sacrament!’ 1 alsoubank 
thee for all thy temporal blessings; for the preservation of me this 

night(*), for my health, stiength, food, raiment, and all the other 
oriforts and necessaries of lite. -O may | always delight to “ praise 
thy boly name;”’ and ove all thy benefits, love “thee my great 

benefactor. 

_ And, O Father of mercies, shut not up thy bowels of compassion 
towards me, a vile and miserable sinner; despise not the work of 
thme own hands, the purchase of thy Son’s blood. For his sake I 

‘Most humbly implore forgiveness of all my sins. ‘ Lo, 1 come now 

todo thy will alone;” and am resolved, by thy assistance, to have no 
longer any choice of my own, but w ith singleness of heart to obey 

‘thy ¢ good pleasure: “ Father, not my will, but thine be ast} in alk . 

bet thoughts, words, and actions.’ 

“© thou all-sufficient God of ¢ angels and men, wit art shave all, 
and through all, and in all, from w vbom, by whom, and in whom are 
all things; “Cin whom we live, move, and have our being ;” may 
~my will be as entirely and Cont Haaly derived from thine, as my 
being and happiness are ! 

[ believe, O sovereign Goodness, O mighty Wisdom, that thou 
dost sweetly order and govern all things, even the most minute, 
even the most noxious, to thy glory, and “the good of those that love 
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thee!” I believe, O Father of the families of heaven and earth, that 
thou so disposest al! events, as may best magnify thy goodness to all 
thy children, especially those. whose “eyes walt upon thee.” I most 
humbly beseech thee, teach me to, adore all thy ways, though I can- 
not comprehend, them: teach me to be glad that thou art King, 
and..to give thee thanks for all things that befall me; seeing thou 
hast chosen them for me, and hast thereby “set to thy, seal that they 
are. good.” , And. for. that which is to come, give me thy grace to 
do inall things what pleaseth thee, and. then, with an absolute sub- 
mission to.thy. wisdom, to leave the issues of them in thy hand. |... 
© Lord Jesu, I give thee my body, my soul, my substance, my 
fame, my friends, my hberty, my life; dispose of me, and all that is. 
mine, as it seemeth, best unto thee... They are. not mine, but thine; 
claim me as thy right, keep me as thy charge, love me as thy child! 
Fight for me when Lam assaulted, heal me when I am wounded, 
and revive me when I am destroyed. 3 ) ; 
O help me. with thy grace, that whatsoever I shall do or suffer 
this day may tend to thy glory... Keep me in love to thee, and to all 
men... Do thou direct my paths, and teach me to set thee always. 
before me... Let mot the things, of this life,.or my, ananifold :con- 
cerns,therein, alienate any part of my, affections from thee; nor let 
mie ever pursue, or,regard them, ,but for thee, and_,in. obedience, to 
thy will. Jn diet tol vdamrenetlecpewor ud bchontergretenaaqyelend 
Extend, O: Lord, thy pityto, the. whole race of mankind;, en- 
lighten the, Gentiles, with, thy, truth, and bring. into, thy. flock, thy 
ancient people the Jews. Begracious to. thy holy, catholic, church, 
and grant she may always, preserve. that, doctrine, and_ discipline 
which, thou hast.deliyered to her... Grant, that all of, this, nation, 
_ especially our governors: and the clergy, may, ‘ whatsoever they do, 
do.all to thy. glory.” Bless our nurseries of true religion and useful 
learning, and let them, not neglect, the end of their iustitution. Be 
merciful to all that are in distress(*), that struggle with pain, pover= 
ty, or reproach :, be, thou a.guide.to.them. that travel by land. or by 
Water :, give a,strong and. quiet spirit to, those, whe,are condemned 
to death, liberty to, prisoners and captives, and ease and, cheerfulness 
to. every sad heart... O give. spiritual, strength and comfort, to scrus 
pulous consciences, and to them that are,aflicted by evil spirits. 
Pity idiots and lunatics, and:give life and, salvation, to,all, to whom 
thou hast given.no, understanding, ,, Give.to,all, that are in error the, 
hight of thy truth; bring all sinners, to repentance(*),, and. give to, 
heretics humility and grace, to make amends to, thy Church, by the 
public acknowledgment of au holy, faith, ,, Bless.all my fiends and 
relat i i 


ious, acquaintance and.enemies(*):, unite. us all to.one.another 


8 


by mutual love, and to, thyself by constant holiness; that we, toge 


Sy | 


ther with all those who are gone before us in, thy faith,and fear, may 
find a merciful acceptance im the last day, through the merits. of thy 
blessed Son: to whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all gloryy 
world without end. “Our Bather,” &e, 0 
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Sducs by | Thursday Evening, : 3 
oo» Particular Questions relating to Resignation and. Meckness.. 
1. Have T endeavoured to will what God wills, and that only?!” 
2. Have I received every thing that has befallen me, without my 
choice, as the choice of infinite wisdom and goodness for me, with 
thanks? © ° ji = | | 
~ 3. Have T (after doing what he requires me to do concerning’ 
them) left all future things absolutely to God’s disposal? ‘That is, 
have I laboured to be wholly inditferent to which soever way he 
Shall ordain for me? dca oun tories 
© 4. Have [resumed my claini to my body, soul, friends, fame; or 
fortune, whieh I have made over to God; or repented of my gilt, 
when God accepted any of them at iny hands? PE naegt ot a 
5." Have f endeavoured ‘to be cheerful,’ mild, and courteous, in 
whatever I said or did? eee | Hrsg 
6. Have I said any thing with a stern look, accent, ‘or! gesture? 
particularly with regard to religion? hich sa? iS ateeh meat acpereaa sts 


My Lord and my God, thou seest my heart, and my desires are 
not hid from thee. I am encouraged by my happy experience of 
thy goodness, particularly this day past, to present’ myself before 
thee, notwithstanding | know myself unworthy of the least favour 
from thee. [Tam ashamed when I think, how Jong I have lived a 
stranger, yea, an enemy to thee, taking upon me to dispose of my- 
self, and to please myself in the main course of my life. “But I 
now unfeignedly desire to return unto thee ; and renouncing all in- 
terest and property in myself, to give up myself entirely to thee: T 
would be thine, and only thine, for ever. | But J know I am no- 
_ thing, and can do nothing, of myself: and if ever I amy thine, Ianust 
wholly be indebted to thee for it. O my God, my Saviour, my 
Sanctifier, turn not away thy face from a poor soul that seeks theez 
but as thou hast kindled in me these desires, so confirm, increase, 
and satisfy them. Reject not that poor gift which T would make of 
myself unto thee, but teach me so to make it that it may be accept- 
able in thy sight. Lord, hear’me, help me, and shew mercy unto 

me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. HUBER GRS of Daas ai chiaging 
- To thee, O God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, my’ Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, I give up myself entirely: may I’ no 
longer servé myself, but thee, all the days of my life. at 

I give thee my understanding: may it be my ouly care to know 
thee, thy perfections, thy work, and thy will. Let all things else be 
“as dung and dross” unto me, forthe excellency of this knowledge. 
And let me silence all reasonings against whatsoever thou teachest 
me, who canst neither deceive nor be deceived, 
~ I give thee my will: may | have no will of my own; whatsoever 
thou willest, may T will, and that only; may I will thy glory in alf 
things as thou dost, and make that my end im every thing; may f 


i 
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ever say with the Psalmist, “ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
there is none. upon earth that I desire beside thee.” May I delight 
to do thy will, O God, and rejoice to suffer it. Whatever threatens 
me, let me say, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good;” and whatever befalls me, let me give thanks, since it 1s thy 
will concerning me. atte 44 
I give thee my affections, do thou dispose of them all: be thow 
my love, my fear, my joy; and may nothing have any share in them, 
but with respect to thee, and for thy sake. What thou lovest may 
T love, what thou hatest may I hate, and that in such measures as 
thou art pleased to prescribe me. AaibePy tw 
_ I give thee my body: may I glorify thee with it, and preserve it 
holy, fit for thee, O God, to dwell in; may I neither indulge it, nor 
use too much rigour towards it; but keep it, as far as im me lies, 
healthy, vigorous, and active, and fit to do thee all mamner of ser- 
vice which thou shalt call for. f 
I give thee all my worldly goods: may I prize them and use them 
only for thee. May I faithfully restore to thee, im thy poor, all - 
thou hast intrusted me with above the necessaries of my life; and 
be content to part with them too, whenever thou, my Lord, shalt — 
require them. at my hands. | 
{ give thee my credit and reputation: may I never value it, but — 
only in respect of thee; nor endeavour to maintain it, but as it may 
do thee service, and advance thy honour inthe world. 
I give thee myself and my all: let me look upon myself to be no- 
thing, and to have nothing, out of thee. Be thou the sole disposer 
and governor of myself and all I have; be thou my portion and 
my all. } | am: eae 
© my God and my all, when hereafter I shall be tempted to 


_ break this solemn engagement, when I shall be prest. to conform to — 


s : 
the world, and to the company and customs that surround me: may 


my answer be, ‘ I am not my own;” I am not for myself, nor for 
the world, but for my God. [ will give wito God the things which 
are God’s,. God be merciful to.me a sinner. ede ee ae 
_ Have mercy, O Father of the spirits of all flesh,.on all mankind, 
Convert all Jews, Turks, and Heathens to thy truth, Bless the 
catholic church; heal its breaches, and. establish it in truth and 
peace. Preserve aud defend all Christian princes, especially our 
sovereign and his family. Be merciful to this nation ; bless. the. 
clergy with soundness of doctrineand purity of lifes the council: 
with wisdom, the magistrates with integrity and zeal, and the peo- 
ple with loyalty. .Bless the universities with learning and holiness, | 
that they may afford a constant supply of men fit and able to do 
thee services... > Ht lix'ove Bal doe 

‘Shower down thy graces on all. my relations, on all my, friends, 
and all that belong to this family. Comfort and relieve those, that. 
Jabour under any affliction of body or mind; especially those who 


suffer for the testimony of a good conscience. Visit them, O gras 
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cious Lord, in all their distresses. Thou knowest, thou seest them 
under all. O stay their souls upon thee ; and give them to rejoice 
that they are counted worthy to suffer for thy name’s saké, and con- 
stantly to look unto the author and finisher of their faith. Supply 
abundantly to all their souls who are in prison, the want of thy holy. 
ordinances ; and in thy good time, deliver them, and be merciful unto 
them, as thou usest to be unto them that love thy name. \ Those 
that love or do good to me, reward sevenfold in their bosom (*); 
those that hate me(*), convert'and forgive: and grant us all, toge- 
ther with thy whole church, an entrance into thine everlasting king- 
dom, through Jesus Christ; to whom with Thee and the blessed 
Spirit, three persons and one God, be ascribed all majesty, domi-' ° 
nion, and power, now and for evermore. Amen. “ Our Father,” 
&ce. 


| E'riday Morning. 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, I bless thee from my heart, that 
of thy infinite goodness thou hast preserved me this night past, and 
hast with the impregnable defence of thy providence protected me 
from the power and malice of the devil. Withdraw not, I humbly 
intreat thee, thy protection from me, but mercifully this day care to 
watch over me with the eyes of thy mercy; direct my soul and body 
according to the rule of thy will, and fill my heart with thy Holy 
ti that I'may pass this day, and all the rest of my days, to thy 
glory. . 

~O Saviour of the world, God of gods, Light of light, thou that 
art the brightness of thy Father’s glory, the express image of his 
th thou that hast destroyed the power of the devil, that hast 
vercome death, “that sittest at the right-hand of the Father;” thou 
that wilt speedily come down in thy Father’s glory to judge'all men 
according to their works: be thou my light and my peace: destro 
the power of the devil in me, and make me a new creature. fs 
thou who didst cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalen, cast 
out of ‘my heart all corrupt affections. O thou who didst raise 
Lazarus from the dead, raise mé from the death of sin. Thou who 
didst cleanse the lepers, heal the sick, and give sight to the blind, 
heal the diseases of my soul; open my eyes, aiid fix them singly on 
the prize of my high-calling, and cleanse my heart from every desire 

t that of advancing thy glory. | 

_ O Jesus, ‘poor and abject, wniknown and despised, have mercy 
mM me, and let me not be ashamed to follow thee. O Jesus, 
hated, calumniated, and persecuted; have mercy upon me, and let 
‘Me not be afraid to come after thee. O Jesus, betrayed and sold 
ata vile price, have mercy upon me; and make me content to be 
as my master. O Jesus, blasphemed, accused, and wrongfully con- 
demned, have mercy upon me, and teach me to endure the contra- 
diction of sinners, O Jesus, clothed with a habit of reproach and 
aR 
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shame, have mercy upon me, and let me not seek, my own glory. 

O Jesus, insulted, mocked, and spit upon, have mercy upon me, 

and let me run: with patience the race set before me. O Jesus, 
dragged to the pillar, scourged and bathed m blood, have mercy 

upon me, and let me not faint in the fiery trial. O Jesus, crowned 
with thorns and hailed in derision; O Jesus, burthened with our 

sins, and the curses of the people; O Jesus, affronted, outraged, 

buffeted, overwhelmed with injuries, griefs, and humiliations; .O 
Jesus, hanging on the accursed tree, bowing the head, giving up the 
ghost, have mercy upon me, and conform my whole. soul, to. thy 
holy, humble, suffering spirit. O. thou, who for the love, of. me. 
hast undergone such an infinity of sufferings and humiliations; let 
me be wholly “emptied of myself,” that I may rejoice to take up 
my cross daily and follow thee. Enable me too, to endure the pain 
and despise the shame; and if it be thy. will, to resist even unto. 
blood. 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, I, miserable sinner, hum- 
bly acknowledge that I am altogether unworthy to pray for myself. 
But since thou hast commanded me to make prayers and interces- 
sions for all men; in obedience to thy command, and confident. of 
thy unlimited goodness, I commend, to thy, mercy. the. wants and 
necessities of all mankind.. Lord, let it be. thy good. pleasure to. re- 
store to thy catholic church, primitive peace and purity: to shew 
mercy to these sinful nations, and give us grace. at length to break 
off our sins by repentance: defend our church from all assaults of 
schism, heresy, and sacrilege, and’ bless all bishops, priests, and 
deacons with apostolical graces. . O let it be thy good pleasure to 
defend the king fromall his enemies spiritual and temporal: to bless 
all ,his royal relations; to grant to the council wisdom, to the ma- 
gistrates zeal and prudence, to the gentry and commons piety and 
loyalty. ee jie oft maaan 

Lord, let it be thy good pleasure, to give thy grace to, the uni- 
versities; to bless those whom I have. wronged(*),. and to forgive 
‘those that have wronged me(*): to, comfort. the disconsolate,,.to 
give health and patience to all that are sick and afilicted(*).» , |. 

Vouchsafe to bless my father and mother with the fear. of thy 
name, that they may be holy in all manner of conversation. Let 
them remember how short their time is, and be careful to improve 
every moment of it. O thou who hast kept them from their youth 
up until now, forsake them not now they are gray-headed, but per: 
fect them in every good word and work, and be thou their guide unto 
death. Bless my brethren and sisters, whom thou hast graciously 
taught the gospel of thy Christ; give them further degrees of illus 
mination, that they may serve thee with a perfect heart and.a will- 
ing mind. Bless my friends and benefactors, and all who haye 
‘all our conditions, all our desires, all our wants. O do thou suit 
thy grace and blessings to our several necessities. hy 


“commended themselves to my prayers(*). Lord, thou best a 
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pe Hear, O merciful’ Father, my supplications, and that for the sake 
“of thy Son Jesus, and bring us, with all those who have’ pleased 
‘thee from the beginning of the world, into the glories of thy Son’s 
kingdom; to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all praise 
for ever and ever! _“ Our Father,” Sc.” 


ted .yoties« i def 
tty. po ee am ; ! 
RID ‘ f 48 ib + 2 
al eas A - iday Evening. nei 
‘Questions relating to Mortification ;—same as before the Prayers for 
dasw tas booe et Wednesday Evening. | | 


MI OLGon the Father; ‘who canst not be thought to have made me 


only to destroy me, have mercy upon me. 

O God the Son, who knowing thy Father’s will, didst come into 
the world'to serve me, have mercy wpon me. dele 
© God the “Holy Ghost, who ‘to’ the same end hast’ so often 
Breathed’ holy ‘thoughts into me, have mercy upon me. | | 
“O holy, blessed, arid: glorious "Trinity, whom in three persons T 
adore as‘one God, have mercy upon'me.. “ ee bes Hs 
'Lord}carest thou not that I perish! Thou that wouldst ‘have all 
men to ‘be saved!’ Thou that wouldst have none to perish! and 
wilt'thou now’ shew thine anger against a worm, a leaf! against a 
vapour that vanisheth before thee! O remember how short my time 
18, atid deliver not ‘my soul into the power of hell! _Fér, alas, what 
profit'is there in'my blood? Or, who shall give thee thanks in that 
pit? © No; let'me live im thy sight: let me live, O my God, and 
my’soul shall praise thee. Forgive me, as I have been disobedient, 
oot thee to anger; and regard'me as I am distrest, crying out 
o'thée for help.’ Look not upon ‘me as‘I am a sinner; but con- 

der’ meas [ am thy creature. A sinner I am, I confess, a sinner 
of no ordinary strain : ‘but let not this hinder thee, O my God; for 
upon stich smners thou ¢ettest the greatest glory. | 
* O'remember for whose sake it was that thou camest from the 
bosom of thy Father, and wast content to be born of thine own hand- 
maid." Remember for whom it was that thy tender body was torn, 
and scourged, and crucified! was it not for the sin of the whole 
world? And shall’ I be so injurious to thy glory, as to think thou 
hast excepted me? Or, can I think, thou diedst ouly for sinners of 
the lower kind, and left such as me without a remedy? What had 

come then of him, who filled Jerusalem with blood?” What of 
her; who lived in a trade of sin? N ay, what had hecome of thine 
own disciple, who with oaths and curses thrice denied thee? 

O how easy it is for thee to forgive! for itis thy nature. How 
proper is it for thee to save! for itis thy name. How suitable 
is it to thy coming into the world! for it is thy business.. And 
when I consider that I am the chief of sinners, may I not urge thee 
farther, and say, Shall the chief of thy business be left undone? Far 
be that from thee! Have mercy upon me! sit 
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_. I ask not of thee the things of this worlds; give them to whom 
thou pleasest, so thou givest me mercy. O:say unto my soul, “ Be 
of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” © that I might, never 
sin against thee more! And wherein soever my conscience accuses 
me most, be thou most mercifulunto me! y 5). 4,05 ee 
Save me, O God, asa brand snatched out of the fire. 
Receive me, O my Saviour, as~a sheep that is gone astray, but 
would now return to the great Shepherd and Bishop of my soul!” 
Father, accept my imperfect repentance, compassionate my in- 
firmities, forgive my wickedness, purify my uncleanness, strengthen 
my weakness, fix my unstableness, and let thy good Spirit watch 
over.me for ever, and thy love ever rule in.my heart, through the 
merits, and sufferings, and love, of thy Son, in whom thou art always 
well pleased. ee, Watt g. 
Give thy grace, O holy Jesus, to all the world; and let all, who 
are redeemed by thy blood, acknowledge thee to be the Lord: let 
all Christians, especially those of this nation, keep themselves. un- 
spotted from the world, Let all governors, and especially our sove- 
reign, rule with wisdom and justice; and let the clergy be exem- 
plary in their lives, and discreet and diligent in their labours, ,. ‘Let 
our universities enjoy freedom from violence and faction, and excel 
in true religion and sound learning. Bean help at hand to, all.that 
are afflicted, and assist them to trust in thee. © Raise up friends for 
the widow and fatherless, the friendless and oppressed. Give. pa- 
tience to all that are sick, comfort to all troubled consciences, strength 
to all that are tempted. Be gracious to my relations (*). ee 
that are endeared to me by their kindnesses and acquaintance, to a 
who remember me in their prayers, or desire to be remembered.in 
mine(*). Sanctify, O merciful Lord, the fnendship which thoy 
hast granted me, with these thy servants(*). O let our prayers be 
heard for each other, while our hearts are united in thy fear ang 
love, and graciously unite them therein more and more. Strengthen 
the hearts of us thy ‘servants against all our corruptions and tempta- 
tions: enable us to consecrate ourselves faithfully and entirely te 
thy service. Grant that we may “‘ provoke each other to love’ 
and serve thee, and grow up together before thee in) thy fear and 
love, to thy heavenly kingdom ; and by thy infinite: mercies, vouch- 
‘safe to bring us, with those that are dead in thee, to rejoice together 
before thee, through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords,:be honour and power everlasti 
“Our Father,” &c. eat ull Al beaeal — 
1a Saturday Morning. | ina, bs 
‘O Gon, thou great Creator and Sovereign Lord of heayen ang 
earth, thou Father of angels and men, thou Giver of life, and Pr 
tector of all thy creatures, mercifully accept this my moruing sa¢l 
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fice of praise and thanksgiving, which I desire to offer with all hu- 
mility to thy divine majesty. Thou art praised, O. Lord, by all 
thy works, and magnified by every thing which thou hast created. 
The sun rejoiceth to run his course, that he may set forth thy praise- 
who madest him. Nor do the moon and stars refrain to manifest 
thy glory even amidst the silent night. The earth breathes forth 
each day perfumes, as incense to thee her sacred King, who hast 
crowned her with herbs and trees, and beautified with hills and dales, 
The deep uttereth her voice, and lifteth up her hands on high to 
thee, the great Creator, the universal King, the everlasting God: 


The floods clap their hands, and the hills are joyful together before “%. 


thee: the fruitful vales rejoice and sing thy praise. ‘Thou feedest 
the innumerable multitude of animals which thou hast created ; 
“these all wait upon thee, and thou givest them their meat in due 
season.” | ‘Thou madest light for our comfort, and broughtest forth 
darkness out. of thy, treasures, to overshadow the ‘earth, that: the 
living creatures of it. might take their rest. “ The fire and hail, snow 
and vapour, wind and storm,” fulfil thy word, and manifest thy glory. 
Inanimate things declare thee, O Lord: of life; and irrational ani- 
mals demonstrate their wise Creator. Amidst this universal jubilee 
of nature, suffer not, I beseech thee, the sons of men to be silent ; 
but let the noblest work of thy creation pay thee the noblest sacrifice 
of praise. O pour thy grace into. my heart, that. I may worthily 
magnify thy great and glorious name. ‘Thou hast made me, and sent 
me into, the world to do thy work. O assist me to fulfil the end of 
my creation, and to shew forth thy praise with all diligence, by 
giving myself up to thy service. “ Prosper the work of my hands 
upon me,” O. Lord; O prosper thou whatever I. shall undertake 
this day, that it may tend to thy glory, the good of my neighbour, 
and the salvation of my own soul. 4 aod 19 

_ Preserve me from all those snares and temptations which conti- 
nually solicit me to offend thee. Guide me by thy holy Spirit in all 
those places whither thy providence shall lead me this day ; and suf- 
fer not my communications with the world to dissipate my thoughts, 
to make me inadvertent to thy presence, or lukewarm in thy ser- 
vice : but let me always walk as in thy sight, and as one who knows 
this life to be the seed-time to an eternal harvest. Keep me, I 


beseech thee, undefiled, unblameable, and unreprovable unto the — 


end; and grant, that I may so diligently perform thy will, in that 
station wherein thou hast been pleased to place me, that I may 
make my calling and election sure, through Jesus Christ our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. | | 

Hear, also, O Lord, my prayers for the whole race of mankind, 
and guide their feet into the way of peace: reform the corruptions 
of thy catholic church, heal her divisions, and restore her to her 
ancient discipline ; give to the clergy thereof, whether they be bi- 
shops, priests, or deacons, grace, as good. shepherds, to feed the 
Hocks committed to their care. Bless king George and all the 
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-royal familyjand dlbthat are’ put in authority under him. Let them 
lexcéed others ‘as much in goodness as greatness, and be signal instr 
-ments'of'thy glory: “Grant that inthe universities, and all other places 
-set apart for thy service, whatsoever is praise-worthy may for°ever 
flourish. »' Keeps! O* Lord, all the nobility, gentry, ‘and: ommons 
of this dindy: in‘constant communion with thy holy catholic’ church, 
‘ins humble obedience’ to the king, and in: christian charity one to. 


owardsvanother. oo iar’ 
of (Enta ‘particular manner ; dg beseech thee to’ be gracious to ny fa- 
-ther arid! mother, my. brethren’ and'sisters, and all’ my friends and 


relations: | Batinlen a | their sins, and strengthen all their’ infirmities. 
'Give them | thateshate6f othe ‘blessings of this life) which * thou 
-knowest ‘to ‘be the! most: expedient for them ; and’ thy ap sO - _ 
them‘ lierey that! ‘they: may enjoy thee eternally, jy? 
jruWithia propitious eye, O'gracious Comforter, behold all she’ 8 
im affliction’: let the sighings: of the prisoners, the groans ' of the sick, 
‘the :prayers of the oppressed, the desire of the poor and needy,'com 
before thee (*).:Giveunto my enemies (*) grace and pardon, | ichari 
to: me‘and love to’thee: remove’ the cloud from their eyes, the me 
from their hearts, ‘that they may know’ and feel what itis’to love 
:their neighbour as themselves. And* may it please thee ‘to enable 
ame to “love all my-enemies, to bless them ‘that!now eursé me, tc 
vo! good'to'them that now hate me, and to pray for them who now 
despitefully use me and persecute me. Be: pleased, O ‘Lord, ‘6! 
ithy goodness, shortly to accomplish the number of thine elect, “ane 
to hasten thy kingdom ; that we, with all thy whole church, maj 
have our perfect consummation of bliss, through Jesus Christ out 
‘Lord):by whom, and with whom,’ inthe unity of the Holy Ghost, 
all Honour and glory: be unto thee, O Father spine HOW | 


. 
. 


for evers|! \* oe tie &c. hep 
ho of gen jipehes Lea 

allay Evening. bid eaoshe | one 

7) 

Par ticular, Questions relating to Thats” >i aren 


nN Habe I allotted: some time for oni 2 God ~ the blessing 
‘of the past week?) ban 
2. Have I, in odie to: iaiked the: more. sensible of thea’ sceiovil 
end deliberately constdleyed) the soon al that attende 
them! JHA) Ot © as 
»3. Have L ehheidaskai each: of eisenian as an obligation to hie: ’ 
lowe, and Pe aS a stricter holiness? an 


or MosT great midis vidas God, vit art’ iniglity in thy soil 
oa wonderful in thy doings towards the sons of men, accept, ‘3 
beseech: thee, my unfeigned thanks: and! praise, for my creati 
preservation, and all the other blessings which, in the riches of 
mercy; thou hast from time to time poured: down upon me. “ Thou 


| a ‘ 
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Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of. the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thine hand.” Thou createdst the sui 
and moon, the day and night, and makest. the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to praise thee.,. Thou “ formedst. man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathedst into him the breath of life.” din 
thie own image madest. thou him, capable. of knowing and loving 
thee eternally. His nature was perfect; thy. will was his law,) and 
thy blessed self his portion. Neither after he had left his first estate 
didst thou utterly withdraw thy mercy from him ; but in every, suc- 
Ceeding generation didst save, deliver, assist, and protect him: Thou 
Jast instructed us by thy laws, and enlightened us by thy statutes); Thou 
hast redeemed us by the blood of thy Son, and sanctifiest ts by the 
grace of thy holy Spirit. . For these, and all thy other mercies, how 
can I ever sufficiently love.thee, or worthily magnify thy great and 
lorious name? All the powers of my soul are too few. to, conceive 
the thanks that are due to thee, even for vouchsafing me thé honour 
‘of now appearing before thee and conversing with thee. VT 
But thou hast declared thou wilt accept the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, in return for thy goodness. For ever therefore will I bless 
thee, will I adoré thy power, and magnify thy goodness: “ M 
tongue shall sing of thy righteousness, ‘and be telling of thy salva- 
tion from day to day.” I will give thanks unto thee for ever and 
ever; I will praise my God while I have my being. O that I had 
the heart of the seraphim, that I might burn with love like theirs ! 
‘But though I am upon earth, yet will I praise, as T'can,, the King 
of heaven; though I am a feeble, mortal creature, yet will T join 
my song with those that excel in strength, with thé immortal hosts 
‘of angels and archangels, thrones, dominions, and powers, while - 
‘they laud and magnify thy glorious name, and sing with incessant 
‘shouts of praise. 2 
\ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts! Heaven and earth are 
full of his glory! Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. Amen. 
Hallelujah. . a , , | 
+ Accept, O merciful Father, my most humble thanks, for thy 
preservation of me this day, (*). O continue thy loving-kindness 
towards me, and take me into thy protection this night! Let thy 
oly angels watch over me, to defend me from the attempts of 
€vil.men and evil spirits. Let me rest in peace, and not sleep in 
‘sin, and evant that I may rise more fit for thy services yt om 
“0 Thou, whose kingdom ruleth over all, rule in the hearts of all 
eee whom thou hast made: reform the corruptions, and. heal 
‘the breaches, of thy holy church, and establish her in truth and 
‘peace: » Be gracious unto all priests and ‘deacons, -and give them 
rightly to divide the word of truth.-- Forgive the sins of this nation, 
and turn our hearts, that iniquity may not-be our ruin. Bless king 
George, and all the royal family, with all those blessings which thou 
Seest to be most expedient. for them 3: and give to’his council; ‘and 
to the nobility. and magistracy, grace, truly to: serve thee in their 
a 
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several stations. Bless our universities, that they may be'the great. 
bulwarks of-thy faith and love, against all the assaults of vice and 
infidelity : may the gentry and commons of this realm live in con- 
stant communion with thy church, in obedience to the king, and in 
love one towards another. aie EO OEE Yel oe 
Be gracious to‘all who are near and dear tome. ‘Thou knowest 
their names, and art acquainted with their wants. Of thy goodness, 
be pleased to proportion thy blessings to their necessities. Pardon 
my enemies, and give them repentance and charity, and me grace 
to overcome evil with good. Have compassion on all who are diss 
‘tressed in ‘mind, body, or estate ; give them steady patience, and 
timely deliverance. ) RANA ae ee 
Now, to God the Father, who first loved us, and made us ace 
cepted in the Beloved: to God the Son, who loved us and washed 
us from our’ sins in his own blood: to God the Holy Ghost, who 
sheddeth the’ love of God abroad‘in our hearts—be all love and all 
glory, in time and totall eternity. Amen, “Our Father,” Sc, q 


k 


aa 
ss 


PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN: © > i 


Monday Morning. 


| -"'O Lorp God Almighty, Father of angels and men, I praise and 
| less thy holy name for all thy goodness and loving-kindness to me, 
and all mankind. I bless thee for my creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life; but above all, for thy great love im the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. . 1 bless thee 
for preserving me in the night past, and bringing me-safe to the be- 

" ginning of a new day. Defend me in the same with thy mighty 
power, and grant that this day I fallinto no sin, neither run into any 
Kind of danger: but let all my doings be so ordered by thy govern: 
guce, that I may, do always that which is righteous in thy sight, 
through Jesus Christ my Redeemer. Grant me such grace, that I 
may be able to withstand the temptations of the world, the,flesh, 
and the devil, and with a pure heart and mind to follow the steps 
of my gracious Redeemer. Keep me, I beseech, thee, O Lord, 
from all things hurtful, to my soul or, body, and grant;me thy 
ardon and peace, that, being cleansed from all my, sins, I may 
serve thee with a quiet mind, brivg forth plenteously the fruit of 
sood works, and continue in the same unto my life’s end, through 
on Christ my Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. “ Our Father,” &e: 

ii yh 


Monday Evening. + le Gaeie see 
° Avpmicuty God, who art the gracious Preserver of all mati; 


kind, I desire now to offer unto thee my praise and thanksgivings, 
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for all-the blessings thou hast this day bestowed upon me.I con- 
fess, O my God, that I am unworthy of the least of all. thy mer- 
cies; for L have gone astray like alost sheep. I have followed too 
much the devices and the desires of my own heart. I have offended 
against thy holy laws. I have left undone those things which I 
ought to have done, and have done those things which | ought not 
to have done; and there is no health in me. But thou, O Lord, 
have mercy upon me, a miserable offender. Spare me, O Lord, 
who now confess my faults unto thee. Enable me to bewail my 
manifold sins and offences, which I have from time to time most 
grievously committed, by thought, word, and deed, against thy 
divine Majesty. Have mercy upon me, have mercy upon me, most 
merciful Father; for my Saviour Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive me all 
that is past, and grant me thy grace, that I may ever hereafter serve 
and please thee, in newness of life, to the honour and glory of thy 
name, through Jesus Christ my Lord and Saviour. Take me under 
thy gracious care and keeping this night; save and defend me from 
all dangers. Grant unto my body rest in my bed, and unto my soul 
rest in thyself; and be thou my God, and my guide, my hope and 
my help, my joy and my comfort, now and for evermore, through. 
Jesus Christ my Redeemer. Amen. “ Our Father,” &Xc. 


Tuesday Morning. 


_ OT nxov Father of all mercies, and God of all goodness, I praise 
and bless thy name for thy mercies and favours unto me in the night 
‘past, and for bringing me safe to behold the light of a new day. 
Send down thy heavenly grace into my soul, that I may be enabled 
to worship thee and serve thee as I ought to do. Enable me to be- 
Theve in thee, to fear thee, and to love thee with all my heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength; that I may honour thy holy name 
and word, and serve thee truly, this and all ‘the days of my life. 
Give me thy grace, that I may love all mankind’as* myself, and do 
‘unto all as I would they should do unto me, Enable me to love 
‘and honour my parents, obey my superiors, and submit to all my 
teachers. Suffer me not to hurt any body by word or deed. Make 
‘Mme just and honest in all my dealings. Let me not bear any malice 
or hatred in my heart. Keep my hands from picking and stealing, 
‘My tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slandering : keep my body 
‘intemperance, soberness, and chastity; that I may not covet any 
person’s goods, but learn and labour to get my own living, and to 
do my duty in the state of life wherein it shall please thee to place 
me. Direct me so to pass through things temporal, that 1 may 
not finally lose the things which are eternal, but at last be received | 
into thy presence, where is fulness of joy, and be seated at thy 
right hand, where are pleasures for evermore, through Jesus Christ 
Bt ule Amen. “ Qur Father,” &c. 
ae 28 
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pin | ., Tuesday Evening... .. « , call 
~ O Lorp God, the gracious. giver of all good things, I praise 
and adore thee for thy goodness, which has been so plentiful to+ 
wards me an unworthy child of man. Thou hast, in thy mercy,. 
not ouly preserved me this day from all dangers, but bestowed upon 


me all things needful, for which I desire entirely to:praise thy fa- 


therly goodness, aid with angels and archangels, and all the com- 
pany of heaven, to laud.and magnify thy holy name. ~ Bless’ then 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me praise his holy 
mame ; for the Lordis gracious, and his mercy is everlasting towards 


them that fear him. And now, Lord, I most humbly implore thy 


fatherly goodness to forgive me whatever has this day in my’ heart 
or life offended the eyes of thy glory. O Lamb of God, Son of 
the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, receive: my 


prayer. | Prevent me, O Lord,:in all my doings. for the time to 


come, and further me with thy continual help, that in ail my thoughts, 
words, and works, I may continually glorify thy holy name. Grant 
me thy grace that I may so follow thy blessed saints in all righteous- 
ness and holy living, that I may.at last come to be a partaker with 
them of glory everlasting. Do thou enable me, gracious Lord, to 
adorn thy gospel in all holy conversation, and to do whatever I do to 
the glory of thy name. Cleanse the thoughts of my heart, by the in- 
spiration of thy holy Spirit, that I may perfectly love thee, and wor- 
thily magnify thy holy name. Let thy fatherly hand beever over me, 
and thy holy Spirit ever be with me; and do thou so lead me in the 
knowledge and. obedience of thy word, that in the end I may ob- 
tain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ my Lord. And now, O 
Lord, as the nightis come uponme, and as I am‘ ready to betake 
myself to rest, I desire to commit myself into thy protection, who 
neither slumberest nor sleepest, but hast still a watchful eye over 
ame: O watch over me for good, that none of the evils I deserve 
may fall upon me. Preserve me from all terrors and dangers in the 
night. Remove my sin out of thy sight, and shew me the light of 
thy countenance, and refresh me with the sense of thy favour through 
Jesus Christ my Redeemer; to whom, with Thee and the Holy 


Ghost, be all honour and praise for ever and ever: Amen. . 


WY Wednesday Morning. hog pipe 
- O Lorn God Almighty, Fountain of all goodness, and Father 
.of all mercies, I desire again to bow my knee before thy holy Ma- 


_jesty, humbly beseeching thee to accept my praise and thanksgivings 


ty Sp » e's il , 8 a ‘. 
for thy mercies to me in the night: season. I laid me down. nd 


slept, and.rose up again in safety} for it was thou only, O Lord, 
that sustainedst me. And now, O my soul, return unto thy rest. 


Look npon me, O Lord, in thy rich mercy, and for thy dear Son’s 


sake be gracious unto my soul, Lighten my darkness, I beseech 
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thee, O Lord, and let the Day-spring from on high visit me. 
Euable me to cast away all the works of darkness, and to put upon 
me the armour of light, that [ may be able to renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; to keep thy holy will and commandments, 
and to walk in the same all the days of my life. Give me, O Lord, 
wisdom to know. the things that belong to my peace, ‘before I go 
hence and am no more seen. Graft in my heart the love of thy 
name, increase i. me true religion, and nourish me with all good- 
ness. Give me the spirit to think and do always such things as be. 
rightful. ‘Teach me to. ask and seek only such things as shall 
please. thee and profit my soul. Give me such -a measure of. thy 
grace, that I may run the way of thy commandments, obtain thy 
gracious promises, and be made a partaker of thy heavenly trea-' 
sures. Pour down upon me the abundance of thy mercy. Give 
me more than I can either desire or deserve, O give me the in- 
crease of faith, hope, and love, and keep me ever by thy help from 
all things hurtful, and lead me to all things useful. Let thy grace 
always prevent and follow me, that I may be continually given to 
all good works, and may always glorify my Father which is in 
heaven, These and every other blessing for me, and for thy whole 
church, | humbly beg in the name, and for the sake of the merits, 
of Jesus Christ my Redeemer; to whom, with Thee and the holy 
Ghost, &c. “Our Father,” &c. : igre Sah al 


Wednesday Evenine. 
7] g 


_O Gop, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind, I most hum- 
bly beseech thee now to accept my sincere praise and thanksgiving, 
for all the blessings and mercies that I have enjoyed this day. lt 
is thou, O Lord, alone, who hast preserved me from dangers. 
And from thy gracious bounty have I received all things needful to 
promote my present and eternal happiness. Notunto me, O Lord, 
not unto me, but unto thy name be the praise. O Lord, I am 
unworthy through my manifold sins to offer thee any sacrifice; yet 
as thy property is to have mercy and to forgive, I beseech thee to 
accept this. my bounden duty, not dealing with me according to my 
deserving, but after thy mercy and the merits of thy dear Sout Jesus 
Christ. I confess unto thee, O my God, that I am tied and bound 
with the chain of my sins; yet let the pitifulness of thy great’ 
mercy loose me. I have no power of myself to help myself: O 
do thou keep me by thy grace, both outwardly in my body, and in-- 
wardly in.my soul, that I may be enabled to present both body and 
soul a holy and pleasing sacrifice unto thee, through my Redeemer 
Jesus Christ. Grant me, O my God, grace, that I may love what 
thou hast commanded, and earnesly desire what thou hast promised. 
Enable me, amidst the many changes of this world, to fix my heart 
constantly upon things above. May I both in heart and mind con- | 
stantly thither ascend, whither my Saviour Jesus Christ is gone. hee, 
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fore, to prepare’a place for me. Bring me up, O Lord, in thy fear 
and love. Keep me under the protection of thy good Providence, 
Hide me under the shadow of thy wings: keep me from the’ evils” 
of this world: and land me safe at last on that blissful shore, where 
all is quietness and assurance for ever. oH Oi 
Into thy hands, O my God, I this night commend my soul and 
body. Give thy angels charge over me, and grant me such rest 
and sleep as may fit me for the duties of the following day. And, . 
O my God, do thou prepare me for my last sleep in death, my de- 
parture out of this mortal state ; that before I go hence, I may finish 
the work thou hast given me to do, and at last finish my course with 
joy, through Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen. “ Our Father,” &c. 


Thursday Morning. 


O Tuov eternal fountain of all wisdom; whom I cannot see or 
know but by the mean of thy own light, vouchsafe to manifest thy- 
self to my soul, and teach me to know aright, thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. O blessed Sun of 
righteousness, arise upon me with healing ,in thy wings, to scatter 
all the clouds of folly and ignorance that overspread my soul. Open 
imy eyes to see the wondrous things thy love has wrought. Suffer 
me not to remain in darkness concerning any thing that 1s needful 
for me to know, in order to my present peace, and my eternal 
glory. O Lord, incline mine ears to wisdom, and my heart to un- 
derstanding, that I may follow on to know the Lord, and increase 
in the knowledge and love of God, Give me, O Lord, that highest 
learning, to know thee; and that best wisdom, to know myself. 
Command a blessing on my studies and endeavours, and bless me, 
and help me, Lord, in ‘my learning all such things. as shall stand 
me in stead, and dome good. Let my soul and body, and all their 
powers, be under thy conduct, and employed to thy glory, » Shew. 
me thy ways, O Lord, and lead me into truth; and whatever Tam 
ignorant of, unto me let it be given to know the mysteries of thy 
kingdom; and let me count all things but dung and dross, for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; to whom, 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep me this day from all 
sin. Bless my going out and coming in, now and for, evermore. 
Amen. “ Our Father,” &c. "agai ey Ae Be 

had m: . : pei at di 

rather Thursday Eventny. visi jad » debai) aeae 

© my heavenly Father, who ‘tookest me out of my mother’s 
womb, who wast my hope when I hanged yet upon my mother’s 
breast, I Have been preserved by thee evér sincé I was born: O'go— 
not from me in this my youth, but.serid out'thy light and thy trith, 
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that they may lead me, and bring me to thy holy hill, and to thy 
dwelling place. Teach me thy way, O Lord, and enable me to 
walk in thy truth. O knit my heart unto thee, that I may fear 
thyname; and give me understanding in the way of godliness. 
Lord, [am young, and cannot discern between good and evil: O 
Jet me not go out of the way of thy commandments. Learn me 
true understanding and knowledge. ‘Teach me to do the thing that 
pleaseth thee; for thou art my God. Let thy loving Spirit lead 
me forth mto all the paths of righteousness. Let my study day and 
night be in thy word, that I may become wise unto salvation. Make 
thy word a light to my feet, anda lamp to my path: guide me here 
with thy counsel, and after that receive me into glory. Withdraw 
not thou thy mercy from me, O my God; but let thy loving-kind- 
hess and thy truth always preserve me. Give thy blessing to me, 
and with thy favourable kindness defend me, as with a shield. Shew 
nie the path of life, and enable me to walk therein, till I come into 
thy presence, where is fulness of joy, and to thy right hand, where | 
are pleasures for evermore. As thou hast been pleased to preserve 
me this day, and hast bestowed upon me all things needful, I 
desire to bless thy name for the same. Take care of me this night, 
O Lord, and visit me with thy mercies. Preserve me, O Lord, 
from every thing hurtful, and let thy merciful arms for ever surround 
me, through Jesus Christ my Saviour. Amen. “ Our Father,” &c. 


Friday Morning. 


0 Lorp my God, Iam taught by thy word, that I am by na- 
ture born in sin and a child of wrath; and that except I be born 
again, [ cannot see the kingdom of God. O Lord, do thou teach 
me the meaning of the new birth, that I achild of wrath may become 
achild of grace. Lord, také away the veil from my heart, that I 
may know my sinful nature. Make the remembrance of my sins 
grievous unto mé, and the burden of them intolerable. Lead me 
then to the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, that I may there 
Wash and be cleansed. Suffer me not to rest, till I find redemption 
in thy blood, even the forgiveness of all my sins. It has pleased 
thee, O Lord, to hide these things from the wise and prudent, and 
fo reveal them unto babes. Reveal then, O Lord, thy love in my 
soul. Let mie taste arid see how good and gracious thou art. Suffer 
a child to come unto thee, and forbid me not. TF am unworthy ; 
but receive me as thou didst the little children of old into thy gra-. 
cious arms, and adopt me thine for ever. Shed abroad in my heart 
thy love, and fill me with all peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Let 
every thought, word, and deed, be henceforth to the glory of thy 
great name through Jesus Christ, and at last grant me an abundant 
entrance into thy everlasting kingdom, throtigh Jesus Christ my 
ord and Saviour. . Amen. | . : 43 
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Be thou with me, O Lord, this day, to bless and keep, | guide 
‘and govern me, and let me be thine, and only thine, forever, Amen. — 
* Our Father,’ &c. | yarais parked, aa | 


; Se | 


3 Friday Evening. — pid Neues 

O Tuov ever blessed God, the author and giver of life, I desire 
with all humility to draw near unto thy gracious Majesty, to offer 
up unto thee my evening sacrifice of prayer and praise., Thou alone, 
O God, art worthy to. be praised, aud to be had in everlasting) re- 
membrance. Glory be to thee, O. most adorable, Lord God. 
Glory be to thy name for all thy mercies and soodness bestowed. on 
me thy most unworthy servant, in the day that is now past. Give 
me. a due sense of all thy mercies, that my heart may be unfeignedly — 
thankful, and grant me thy grace that I may shew forth thy praise 
not only with my lips but in my iife. Have mercy upon me, O 
God, after thy great goodness.. According to the multitude of thy _ 


mercies, do away mine offences. Wash me. thoroughly from my — 


wickedness, and cleanse me from all my sin, Turn thy face from — 
my sis, and put out all my misdeeds. Create in mea clean heart, 
O my God, and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from thy presence, neither withdraw thy loving-kindness from me. 

Spare me, O Lord, whom thou hast redeemed with thy most pre-_ 
cious blood, and be not angry with me for ever. For the glory of 
thy name, turn from me those evils that T have most righteously de-_ 
served, and enable me to walk before thee henceforth in holiness 
and righteousness to thy praise and glory. Let thy mercy and good- 
ness follow me all the days of my life, and be thou my guide unto- 
‘death, and my portion for ever. Give me thy grace, that.I may 
duly consider my latter end and the fewness of my days, that I may. 
seriously apply my heart unto wisdom, and work out my salvation 
with fear and trembling, before the night of death cometh upon 
me, wherein no man can work. Enable me so to live, ‘that 1 may 
not only be looking but also longing for my Saviour’s appearing; 
that when he shall come, I may also appear with him in. glory. 
And now, O Lord, my God, I beseech thee take me under thy 
protection this might, and preserve me from all evil. . T will Jay me: 
down in peace, and take my rest; for it is thou, Lord, only, that 
makest me dwell in safety. . In. thee have I trusted, let me never 
be confounded. These ard all other mercies I humbly beg in 
the name of my Mediator, Jesus Christ, Amen.‘ Our Fa- 
ther,” &e. heey Ly dee 104 { ype wat it 


{ 
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\ Saturday Morning, tl 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, I bless thee, that of thy ini 

nite goodness thou hast preserved me this night past, and brought 
me in safety to this morning. “Withdraw, not, | humbly hesee 


Re. 
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thee, thy protection from me, but take me under the care of thy 
providence this'day, | Watch over me with the eyes of thy mercy, 
direct my soul and body according to the rule of thy will; that I may 
pass this and’all my days to thy glory. O Lord, [ am but a child, 
and know not how to go out or come in; and I am in the midst of 
a sinful world. © Give therefore unto thy servant an understanding 
heart, that I nay know and choose the good and abhor and shun that 
Which is evil. According to thy mercy, think upon me, O Lord, 
for thy goodness. Make me to-remember thee in the days of my 
youth. O learn me true wisdom, : ad let the law of thy mouth be 
dearer to me than thousands of gold and silver; and let my whole 
delight be therein. O let me be devoted to thee from my child- 
hood. Keep out of my heartall love of the world, of riches, or 
any other created’ thing, and fill it with the love of God. Thou 
knowest how many and powerful are the enemies of my soul, that 
seek to destroy it, the flesh and the devil. O Lord, help; O Lord, 
save; O Lord, deliver me from them. Give me grace to renounce 
them all, and to keep thy holy will and commandments all the days 
‘of my life. Shew me and make me what I must be before I can 
inherit thy kingdom. ‘Teach me the truth as it is in Jesus. Save 
me from my own will, and let thine be done in me and byme. O 
make me thy child by adoption and grace. Renew me daily with 
thy Holy Spirit, and guide me in all my ways til thou hast per- 
fected me for thy heavenly kingdom.’ Make me dutiful to ‘my pa- 
Tents, affectionate to my relations, obedient to my superiors, and 
loving towards all mankind.’ “And grant that as I grow in stature, I 
may grow in wisdom, and in thy favour, till thou shalt take me to 
thine everlasting kingdom, there to dwell with thee for ever and 
ever, through Jesus Chiist my Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. 
| X Our Father,” &c. oa 3 . 


Yd 3 


| Saturday Evening. 

_ I desire to offer unto thee, O Lord, my evening sacrifice of 
Praise and thanksgiving for all thy mercies bestowed upon me. I 
bless thee for my creation, preservation, and above all, for my re- 
demption, by our Lord and Saviour J esus Christ. I bless thee for 
_bringing‘me safely to the conclusion of this day, and kumbly im- 
plore the pardon of all the sins’ Fhave been guilty of, whether in 


thou free me from all the sins T have committed, and deliver me 
from the punishment I have deserved. O thou blessed guide of my 
youth, give me thy grace to seek after thee in ‘my early years, that 
thou mayest not be wnmindful of me in the me of age. Keep me 
from the evil of the world, and carry me safe through it to thy king- 
dom. Take care of me, and provide for me, and dispose of me in 
the world as shall be most for thy ‘glory and my good. Leave me 
not to myself, in the hands of my own counsel, but let me be taught 
, a 


thought, word, or deed. Have mercy upon me, O Gad, and do 


- 
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of God. ' Take'thou, 0" Lord, the-gracious charge, and guidarices 


and government ( f me, and fix in my heart thy fear and love, at 
direct all my ways to please not myself but thee. O’rédéem'ime® } 
from the, power of my’sins by thy grace, and from the “puilishmetit” 
of them by’ thy blood, and ‘by both bring me to thy glory.’ ‘T desire,” 
O my God, to give up myself wholly to thee. IT would. be: thine, * 
and only thine, for: ever. O my God, my Saviour, turn’ not’away” 
thy face from a poor clnild that seeks thee. Give me ‘to know that * 
T am nothing, and can’ do “nothing of myself, and that af ever Tat’ 

thine, I must be w holly indebted to thee for‘it. ‘Let me be entirely 
_ devoted unto thee, and do thou make me obedient ad faithful unto” 
the end. Make me to remember-thee in:my bed, and think upon 
thee when IL am waking : thou hast preserved me from. the dangers 
of the day past, thou hast been my support ever since I was born. — 
Under the shadow of thy wings let me pass this night i comfort - 

ice. Keep me both in body and soul, and give me'such rest? 

as need of, An detant, O Lord, that when’ Lay down” 

ne grave, my soul may rise to ‘life immortal, through” 
intercession of thy dear Son, my: Saviour, Jesus: 


‘ ve - 
To ed of * . Sry ue - ‘§ 
: Seees . SUEAT UR eA LAE fp teh 


the merits: and ht 
Christ. Amen. 
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ty God; Maker of. all ‘mankind, .iny whom: we live, 
and move, and haye our being, who makest-the outgoings of they 
morning andthe evening to rejoice, suffer me. now. to approach thy: 
divine Majesty with alt reverence and godly. fear.) > Ipdesire'to. adore: 
thy sacred name; who hast in thy goodness’ brought,.me an safety:tor 
behold the beginning Of'a new-day and:arother. sabbath... I bless’ 


consists'my honour and happiness: “This is thyday, O° Lord, ena» 
: Ly . PP Th y Ys ° 


speaking my. own w 30 delight in thee, ‘that ‘thou mayest 
give me my heart’s desi Bless to.me thy word, O most: heavenly 


or to my own hurt, Db it for: the 


life, and: the saving my soul): 
and contempt: of thy word: imerease my loveito it, and -enable:me 


to hear it meekly, and to receive itv e affection, and)to bring 


learn, and inwardly dig ord, that it may be a savour of li 
in oblations unto the Lord, draw: 
art is far from thee. But: de 
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thou enable me to worship thee with holy worship, with joy and 
delight, with profit and pleasure. Fill me with a comfortable sense 
of thy presence, that I may serve thee with reverence and godly 
fear, to the comfort of my soul and the glory of thy name. QO Lord 
God, do thou clothe thy priests with righteousness, and let thy saints 
rejoice and sing. Break the bread of life to all our souls, that we 
may eat and live for ever. O Lord, hear my prayers, and let my 
ery come unto thee. Do more and better for me than [ can either 
desire or deserve, for the sake of my blessed Saviour and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, to whom with Thee and the H oly Ghost, be all praise 
and glory, now and for ever. Amen. “Our Father,” &c. 


Evening Prayer for the Lord’s Day. , 

Mercirut God, permit me to pay thee, now, my evening 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, for all the blessings and favours 
to my body and soul, so freely bestowed and so long continued unto 
me. ‘Thou hast dealt graciously with me, O Lord God, and hast 
been exceeding good and kind to me beyond all at I had reason 
to expect or am able to express. I bless thee, O Lord, for every 
help which I enjoy to the promoting my present and eternal good. 
I desire to ascribe all praise and glory to thee, to whom alone it is 
due. O Lord, I bless thee that thy house is open to me, the bread 
of life offered me, the word of salvation preached, and thy Spirit 
striving with me. O suffer me not to receive thy grace ia vain, nor 
let thy word be lost upon me. Do thou apply it to my heart, and 
fix it in my memory, that it may prove a blessing to my soul, In 
mercy, O Lord, pass by all things which in thy pure and holy eyes 
have been amiss this day past; pardon my neglects, and the guilt of 
my misdoings. ' And as [ have heard how to walk and to please 
thee, O my God, help me to walk more worthy of the Lord unto 
all well-pleasing, that I may be built up m thy true fear, and love, 
and in the right knowledge and faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. Be 
thou pleased to secoud every word of instruction that I have re- 
ceived, with the power of thy grace and holy Spivit! and above all, 
O blessed God, do thou give me a heart filled with thy love, and 
lifted up in thy praise, and devoted to thy honour and glory all the 
days of my life. ‘Take me, O Lord God, my Saviour, into thy 
jous care and protection. Preserve me from ali dangers in the 
night season. Let me lay dowu and sleep in thy arms; and when 
the trumpet shall sound, and at last call me from the sleep of death, 
let me be caught up into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and 
) forever be with the Lord. All these mercies, O my God, L 
most humbly ask, for the alone sake of Jesus Christ my Redeemer. 
Amen. “Our Father,” &c. Re 4 
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A Prayer for Relations, Friends, &c. to be used after Mornin and 

i ANOTHER fies Prager! sods chaene GENS 

ct Ee Baier tea . deal) peer Vi te 

Voucusares, Gi Lord; to bless my father and mother, and all 
my relations, with the fear of thy name. Bless them in their souls 
and bodies; perfect them in every good word and work, and be thou 
their guide unto death. | Bless my friends, forgive my enemies; and 
grant unto all mankind the knowledge and love of thee. Have 
mercy upon all who are afflicted in” mind, body, or estate: “Give 
them patience under their suffermgs, anda happy issue out of all 
their afflictions. And receive them and meat last into thy blessed 
kingdom, for Jesus Christ’s sake.. Amen. : com 
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O Lory, Ebeseech thee, give thy blessing with what thy mercy 
has here pr -me'with, that whether [ eat or drink, or whatso- 


reer 


t and ‘drink 'to do thy 
our. Amen % 
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4 Thou awful Judge of quick anddead, 
The watchful power bestow, 
So shall I to my ways take heed,, , 
To all I speak. or do. ee a) 


5 If now Thou standest.at the door, 
O let me feel Thee near,;, ..., . 
And make my peace with, God, before 


I at thy bar appear... .. ty 
6 My peace Thou hast already made, 


While hanging on the tree, . nt 
My sins He on thy body laid, sa 
And punish’d them in Thee, 


7 Ah, might T, Lord, the virtue prove... 
Of thine atoning blood, ' 
And know, Thou ever liv’st above, 
My advocate with God! ny 
§ Receive the answer of thy prayer, » 
The sense of sin forgiv’n, 
‘And follow Thee with loving care, 
And go in peace to heaven. >, 


HYMN. HW, 
; hte SS IDLENESS. 


1 [p.LE boys and men_are found 
Standing on the devil’s ground, 
He will find them work to do, 
He will pay their wages too. 


2 Are they uot of wisdom void, 
Those that saunter unemploy’d, » 
Young or old, who fondly play 
Their important time away ? 


3 What a bold and foolish lie, Wi wt) 
When we hear a trifler cry, 
“I no other business have !”? 
Has he not a soul to save? 


4 Has he from his Lord above | 
No one talent toimprove? 5 
Let him go and mugg onthis, 
Sloth is the worst wickedness; 9 


“ 


ne ee ee 
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5 Sloth is the aceumed root, 12 > ee HG? Ge 
Whence tenthéusand/evils: bide ris 
Every vice andveverysiny 7) 0 6) 0 
Doth  vegeagieageab deans warnol 


6 We by idleness expose: PY ahtess ntOhorey’ 
Our own souls to endless woes, | el ait 
We, whenever loitering thus, 9 © 
Tempt the devil to tempt us. 


7 But suffice the season past © 
That our time away we cast, oth 
Thoughtless and insensible, © >! * 
Dancing on the brink of: hell.» HEH 

BI You! 115 q ve ita 

8 Let us now RS Tends turn, 934. biol 
For our mis-spent moments mourn, | j 
Let us in his Spirit’s power A 
Promise to cette ee no more. 


9 Peas: help; to "Thee we pray, Rabi i te 
Take the cursek root AWAY, cso Cb ig 
Idleness far off remove, a ay i 
Let us Thee, a and labour love! Sed 


10 All our time and vigour ZIG, 0, adie OO 
Serve our Maker while we Tive,, hie 
Use. for. God the talents given, aT : 
Work ¢ on earth, and rest in heaven, ia 


pe 


HYMN JI. Or peaven. 
1 WHERE shall: trae. believers: ipoxa:} ool i. 
When from the flesh they fly?) 
Glorioys joys ordain’d to know, 
They mount above thesky, °" "7 0 
To that bright ‘celestial placwrgin daira: 
There they shall‘an-raptures live, 12¥a% 40 
More than tongue cane’ er-expressy 
Or heart ¢ can € ’er conceive. “a 
SOND Basi tt Beers 
@ When they once are enter d there, » 
Their mourning days are o ereaiint sia 
Pain, and sin, and want, and: journey wh 
And sighing, are no more ; 


oe 
1A 


Subject then to’ no engl ok old an bale 
Heavy’ a bodies: ‘they put on ioidaat weed ne 
Swifter than the lnihtning’as ’ way, a 


And brighter than the sums - © ‘7 
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3 But their greatest:happiness, «| - 
Theirshighest joy, shall bes.+ o..54 / 
God their Saviour to ‘possess, 
To know, and love, and sees - + 
With that beatific sight 
Glorious ecstacy is giveny’* e251. 0 
This is their supreme delight, » WO 
And makes:a heav’n of heav’n: > |’ 


4, Him beholding face to face, 
To Him they glory gives) > 6.5 
Bless his name, and sing his praise,» 
As long as God: shall live, 
While eternal ages roll, «© 
Thus employ’d in heaven they ‘are: 
Lord, receive my happy soul». 
With all thy servants there... 


BIYMN, Loe ioi36" Yo 
1 Lover of little children, Thee, «> 
O Jesus, we adore! tee ae 
Our kind and loving Saviour be = 

Both now and evermore." 

2 O take us up into thine arms, 

And we are truly blest; re 
Thy new-born babes are safe from harms 
When lying on thy breast. ~ i 


3. There let us ever, ever sleep, 
Strangers to guilt and care, 
Free from the world of. evi}: keep 
Our tender spirits there... 
(woe OF D arebtoce ersras 
4 Still as we grow in years, in grace, 
And wisdom let.us grow, . 
But never leave thy dear embrace 
But never evil know...) 


5 Strong let us in thy grace abide, 
But ignorant of ill! 
“In malice, subtlety, and pride. 
Let:us be children still... 


6 And while the angelic army sings, 
With them we feebly jom ... . 


T ig as glorious King of kings, 


The ] ajesty divine ! 


4 
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« Wren the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?” Luke xviii. 8. If he! should! now come, ‘would-he find it 
in us? What fruits of faith have wet shew?’ Do we look upon 
this life, only as a shott passage to'a’ better? ‘Doowe believe that 
we inust suffer with’ Jesus. Christ, before we ¢an ‘reign with him? 
Do we consider this world as a. deceitful appearance; ‘and death as 
the entrance to true goods? "Dot we live'by fanh? ‘dvesiit animate 
us? do we relish the eternal truths it ~presents’ us with? are we as 
careful to nourish our souls*-with those’ truths, ‘as ‘to maintam our 
bodies with proper diet? do we accustom ourselves to see all things 
in the light of faith?’ do we correct all our judgments by it? Alas, 
the greater part of Christians think and-act like mere Heathen. [ff 
wé judge, as we justly may, of their faith by their practice, we must 
eonclude they have no faith at allow) a op ol, O | 

IT. Let us fear, lest the kingdom of God shouldbe taken from 
us, and given to others, who:may bear, better fruits. That king- 
dom of God is faith reigning in us, and governing all our thoughts. 
Happy he, who kas eyes’tosee: this. kingdom, | ‘Vilesh and ‘blood 
cannot discern it. The wisdom. of the.animal nian‘is wilfully blind 


to it. The inward operations of God dppeatas.;a dream to him. © 


'Fo know the wonders of God’s kingdom, owe must/be born again; 
and to be born again, we must die: this is what the world cannot 
eonsentto. Let the world then despise and censure, and: condemn 


the truth as it pleases: As for usy Ov Lord, thou hast commanded 


us to believe, and to taste: thy heavenly:gift. We desire to be of 


the number of thine elect; and Wwe'know: that no person can be of 


that number, who does not conform his life to what thou teachest. 
oer ai minor nivwem owes ing & 
ee ee 


» 
. 


» 1. © Strive to enter in at theystrait gate,” Matti vi. 13. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is not to be entered but by violence: it must be 


taken, as it were, by assault; like a besieged place. ~The gate is 


strait and narrow, we must bow, we mustibend, we must make 
ourselves little to gain adinittance. .:The great: gate, which opens 
wide, and is passed by multitudes; »1eads)to perdition. All broad 


and smooth ways are dangerous. Woe to us, when the world fa- — 


yours us, and our life seems void ofstrouble, » ‘Crosses atid difficul- 
ties are the surest marks of “ithe way to» heaven.:\Let us be aware 


therefore of going of with the maltitude, and lbtius seek the traces” 
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of the few; ‘let us follow the footsteps of the saints along the'cragey 
paths of repentance; climbing over the rocks, seeking secure places 
in the sweat of our face, andexpecting that the last step'of owrlives — 
should sull be a violent struggle to enter the narrow gate of eternity. 
il. We are not predestimated by God} but to be made conformat 
ble'to the image of his Son; to be fastenedyias he was; toa! cross: 
renouncigg, as tie did, all'sensual pleasures ;) and’ to-be content, like 
him, in the midst of sufferings, | But, blindias we are, we would get 
down from this cross, which unites us to our Master. We cannot 
leave the cross, but we must also forsake Christ crucified; for the 
cross and He are inseparable... Let us then live and, die with him, 
who came to shew us the true way to heaven; aiid let our only fear 
be; lest we should not finish our sacrifice on the same altar where- 
on his was consummated. Alas!’ all our etideavours Here tend te 
be more at ease, and thereby to withdraw dtirselves from the trie 
way to heaven. We know not'what we do. We do not compre 
hend the mystery of grace, which joins a beatitadé with tears, pro- 
nouncing the mourners happy. ‘The way which leads to a throne, 
is delightful, although it should be overgrown with thorns. The 
way which leads to a precipice, is dreadful, although it should be 
covered with roses. We'suffer, but we see heaven Open: we suffer, 
but we choose to suffer; we love God, and are beloved of him. ¢ ’ 


4 { ¥ : Tor ’ 

Third Day.—Of true Devotion. S403 

__ I. How frequently do men deceive themselves by that vain re- 
figion, which St. James warns us of, chap.i. 26. Some think it’ 
Consists in saying over. many’ prayers; others, in'doing many out- 
ward works to the glory of God and service of our neighbour. 
Some place it in continual desires of salvation, and others in great 
‘mortifications. ‘These things are-all good, and even necessary to 4 
‘certain degree, but none of these is the principal thing, or essence Of 
true piety. That piety by which we are sanctified, and entirely dé _ 
"voted to God, consists in doing his will precisely in all circumstances — 
‘of life. “Take what steps you please, do what good works you will, 
yet shall you not be rewarded, but for havmg done the will of the 
‘Sovereign Master. Although your servant should do wonders, et 
ifhe did not that very business which you would have done; you 
would not value bis performances, and might justly complain of 
him as a bad servant. , | Om Ba Stee 
II. That perfect devoting ourselves to God, from which devotion 
has its name, requires that’ we should not only do the will of God, 
‘but also, that we should do it with love. “He loveth a cheerful giver,” 
and without the heart, norObedience. is acceptable to him. ‘We 
‘ought “to think it an happiness to serve such a Master.’ Let me 
add, that this devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual wenust 
be alike resigned to him in all circumstances, even those that are 
Most Opposite to our views, our inclinations, and our projects ; and 
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it must keep us in a constant readiness to part with our estate, our 
time, our liberty, our life, and our reputation. To be effectually im 
this disposition, is to have true devotion. But as the will of God is 
often hid from us, there is still one step farther to make in this re- 
nouncing ourselves ; it is to do the divine will with a blind obedi- 


ence, I say a blind, but yet judicious obedience. This is what all 


men are obliged to; even those who are most enlightened, and 
capable to lead others to God, must themselves submit to be led by 


him. | 
Pp 


Fourth Day —Concerning Imperfect Conversions. 


__¥. Some persons, who have been long estranged from God, and 
are, as it were, at a great distance from him, think their return to 
him perfect, at soon as they have taken a few steps towards it. The 
most polite and sensible men are, upon this occasion, as ignorant 
and absurd, as some country clown, who should think himself well 
at court, because he had seen the king. ‘They have forsaken the 
more heinous kind of vices, their way of living is less criminal than 
it used to be. And then they judge of themselves, not by the gos- 
pel (the only sure rule) but by comparing their present life with 
their former. By these means they persuade themselves, that they 
are in a safe condition; and take no farther care for their salvation. 
This state perhaps is more dangerous than that of notorious sinners ; 
for the condition of these last may sometime or other trouble their 
consciences, and put them upon endeavours of amendment: but the 
imperfect conversion of the former, serves only to stifle the remorse 


of conscience, to give them a false security, and render their ma-- 


lady incurable. 


- JL I have examined my past life, saith one, and remarked the 
faults of it: ¥ read good books, I go to church constantly, and 1 
say my prayers, as I think, heartily enough. I now refrain from — 


ali great sins at least; but I cannot say, that I am so far affected, as 


to live as if I did not belong to the World, and kept no measures — 
with it. Religion would be too rigorous, if it left no room for 
some mollifying expedients. ‘The refinements in devotion, which 


some propose to us, are carried too far, and serve only to discou- 


rage men.—Such are the sentiments of a lukewarm Christian, — 
who would purchase heaven at a cheap rate, who considers not — 
what is due to God, nor what it hast cost those who have attained — 
the enjoyment of him. A man of this character is still far from a 
true conversion: he knows neither the extent of God’s law, por the | 


duties of repentance. If he had been to make the gospel, it would 


have been a different kind of institution, and more indulgent to self 
love.. But the gospel is unchangegble, and by that we shall be — 


judged at the last day. 
* 
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So Po Rifth Day OF renduncing the World!) 98 ea. 


i Yiiephoatia sa a 8 UO RHA WO Dux. tte ophaded ally’ 

L Love not. the..world, neither, the,things that are in, the world,” 
i Johntiy/15,»44ow comprehensivejare these, words.!....he world: 
is. that blind) and depraved mul utude, which: Jesus Christ condemns. 
injhis.gospel,.and for which he,refused to,pray:at his death, | 'The 
world, in-one. word,,. is, all those who, leve,themselves,. or. the crea- 
tures,. without, regard. to God: we are, thensthat: world ourselves, 
as long as we so love ourselves, and seek that in. the creatures, 
which can be found only in God, Happy that holy apostle, “ to 
whom the world was crucified, and he crucified to. the world,” 
Bee Th, Asem eee NOs SOUS SHA. Poem, VERE LER | 

LLL What, a happiness is it to be convinced,vhow truly “contemp- 
tible the »werld is}: He that parts with the. world for.:God, “parts, 
with but. a. trifle; and they ,are Jamentably weak, who: think: they 
have done.some great matter in forsaking it. Every Christian has: 
already renounced; it in: his baptusm.;| those:who live im the strictest 
retirement, only keep, to that; engagement with more precaution 
than others. «To seek:the havencis toofly the storm.» sree 


rah 4 op ay 


1 2a PENG AEDAAS : SUELO Bed Le Yee Sadak haart 
Sixth Day.++Of Patience in Suffering. 
1. < Tn your patience possess ye your souls,” Luke xxi. 19. The’ 
saul loses tsell by impatience; whereas, wbep. it submnil without 
fepining, it. possesses itself in. peace, and it also possesses, God. 
Fo, be ampatient,,is to will’ what one has not; or not to will what 
one has. An,impatient soul is a slave to passion, having cast off. 
the restraints of reason ‘and faith: what “weakness ! what error is.” 
this! As long as we will the evil we endure, it is not.evil ; why then — 
should we make it a real evil, by refusing to bear it willingly ? 
‘The inward peace resides, not m the senses or Inferior appetites, . 
it in, the will. Tt ma be preserved amidst the bitterest sorrows, .. 
bitve.cie dhe will continues, ina firm resignation. “Peace have. . 
wv consists not in an exethption from suffering, but ina volun- , 
Oe LT atucinscitas ailY s-anaidarnuems logs, aeuor 
AL, To hear your murmuring and repining, it would 'seeni that you 
are the most innocent soul’ living ; “and that it is_great injustice, 


thi “you are not admitted into the terrestrial paradise. _.Remember 
how you have offended God, and you must acknowledge his righ-.., 


or. woh G, s Zips OS A sae SS tie. ih, bp ith Pe Ds ¥ 
teous dealing with you, — Confess to him,, with the humility of the » 
prodigal son, “ Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and thee :” 
Eknow how/1. am indebted. tq thy justice, but Lhaye not myself 


9 


: anne Ae SI STO Tie Te ST en PT ae TT ¥ 
© The, meditation for,this day,in, the French, turns so, much upon, | 
the different senses of the marge esprit, which cannot be rendered, 
n English, that it was thought proper to substitute this, taken from 
another part.of the author, in its stead, 

12,. 2U 
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the courage to discharge the debt. If it were left to me, ‘T should © 
deceive, [ should spare, I should betray myself. But thy merciful: — 
hand executes what I should never have had the courage to do ; it 
corrects me in love. Grant also that 1 may endure with patience 
its salutary corrections. If a sinner has a just indignation against — 

himself, the least he can do is, to receive the penance which he has — 
not the fortitude to choose. pei meee | 

iment ‘i 


| Seventh Day.—Of Submission and Conformity to the will of God. 

J. “Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven.” Nothing is — 
done here, any more than in heaven, but by the will or permission 
of Gods but men do not always love that will, because itis often — 
opposite to their desires. If we sincerely loved this will of God,’ 
and only this, we should change our earth into an heaven. We 
should thank God for every thing, for evil as well as good; because’ 
evil would become good from his hand. We should not then mur-_ 
mur at the guidance of Providence, but approve and adore: it. Oo 
my God, what do I see in the course of the stars, in the revolutions 
of seasons, in the events of life, but the accomplishment of thy | 
will: may it also be accomplished in me: may | love it: may it 
sweeten and endear all events to me: may I annihilate my own, to- 
make thy will reign in me. For it is thine, O Lord, to will, and 
mine to obey. | 

II. Thou hast said, O Lord Jesus, of thyself, with relation to 

thy heavenly Father, “ ‘That thou always didst what pleased him,” 
Jobn viii. 9. ‘Teach us how far that example should lead us. 
Thou art our pattern. Thou didst nothing upon earth but accord- 
ing to the will of thy Father, who vouchsafes also to be called ours. 
Do thou fulfil his will in us, as thou didst in thyself. Grant, that) 
we being inseparably united to thee, may never seek to do our own 
will, but his: so that not only our religious actions, but even our 
eating, sleeping, conversing, may all be done with no other view 
but that of pleasing him. Then shall our whole conduct be cancil 
fied. Then shall all our deeds become a continual sacrifice, nces~ 
sant prayer, and uninterrupted love. When, O Lord, shall we 
arrive at this disposition? do thou vouchsafe to conduct us thi- 
ther: do thou vouchsafe to subdue our rebellious will by thy grace, 
for it knows not what it would have, and nothing is truly good, but 
a conformity to thy will. | , ; 


Eighth Day.—Of Prayer. . 
- I. « Pray without ceasing,” 1 Thess. v. 19. Such is our de- 
pendence upon God, that we are obliged, not only to do every thing’ 
for his sake, but also to seek from him the very power so to do. 
And this happy necessity of having recourse to him in all our wants, 
instead of being grievous to us, should be our greatest consolation. 
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What a happiness is it, that we are allowed to speak to him with 
confidence, to open our hearts, and hold familiar conversation with 
him by prayer: He himself invites us to. it; and, as St. Cyprian 
well observes, we may judge how ready he is to give us those good 
things, which he himself solicits us to ask of him. Let us pray 
then with faith, and not lose the fruit of our prayers by a wavering 
uncertainty; which, as St. James testifies, hinders the success of 
them. The same apostle advises us to pray when we are in trouble, 
because thereby we should find consolation; yet we are so wretched, 
that this heavenly employment is often a burthen, instead ofa 
comfort to us. The lukewarmness of our prayers is the source of 
all our other infidelities. | 
IL. “ Ask, and it shall. be given you: seek, and ye shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened-unto you,” Matt, viii. 7. If riches 
were to be had for asking, with what earnestness, assiduity, and 
perseverance, would men ask for them? | If treasures were to! be 
found with looking for, what place would escape their search ?: If 
by knocking they could gain admittance into the king’s counsel, or 
the highest places of preferment, what a knocking should we: hear? 
Divine grace is the only true good, yet. the only thing. they negt 
lect ; the only thing which they have not patience to wait for., The 
promise of Christ is infallibly certain, and it is our own fault if wwe 
do not find the effect of it. 


Ninth Day.—Of hearkening to the Voice of God. 

Lord, “ to whom shall we go? thou hast. the words. of eternal 
Aife,” John vi. 68. It is Jesus Christ who must. be hearkened to: 
Men are no farther to be heard or believed, than as they have the 
truth and authority of Jesus Christ. Books are only so far good, 
as they teach us the gospel. Let us go then to this sacred source, 
He therefore only spoke and acted, that we may hear him, and 
apply ourselves to study the particulars of his life. Wretched as we 
are, we follow our own vain thoughts, and néelect the truth itself, 
whose words give eternal life. O uncreated W ord, yet incarnate 
for me, make thyself understood in my soul. Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth, and desireth to obey thee. 
_ I. Men. often say, that they would gladly know what they 
should do to advance in virtue. But when the Spirit of God has 
taught us what isto be done, our courage often fails in the execu- 
tion. We easily see that we are not what we ought to be; yet we 
think we do a great deal in barely wishing that we were better. All 
kinds of wishing or willing, that are not strong enough to make us 
Sacrifice whatever is an obstacle to.us in our way to God, pass for 
nothing. Let us therefore no longer hold the truth, captive in an 
unrighteous lukewarmuess. Let. us hear what God suggests to us. 
Let us prove the Spirit that moves us, to discern whether it be of 
od ; and if it be, let nothing hinder our obedience. The psalmist 
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prayed to God, not only to teach him his will, but also to'tedch Hints 
to do it. “Teach me to do thy will, for thou art ty God: thy 
Spirit is good; lead'me into the land of uprightness,” Ps. cxlui. 10. 


Tenth Day. Of the right Use of Afflactions. — 


1..“'They who are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh with the af- 
fections and lusts,” Gal.'v.2@4. The ‘more we ‘fear crosses, the 
more reason have we to think that'we want them: let us not be 
discouraged, when the hand of ‘God layeth heavy ones upon us- 
We ought to judge of the violence of our disease by ‘the ‘violence 
of the remedies which our spiritual Physician preseribes us. - It is 
a great argument’ of ‘oar own wretchedness, and of God's’ mercy, 
that notwithstanding the difficulty of our recovery, he vouchsafes to 
utdertake ourcure.) Let us then draw from our very ‘afflictions "a 
source of love; of comfort, and trust ia God, saying with his apos- 
tle, “ Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
afar more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
Blessed are they which mourn, and sow ‘in tears, because they shall 
reap with meffable joy the harvest of eternal ‘felicity, © 7 
ob, TL am’crucified with Christ,” said St. Paul; we Are fastened 
to the cross with him, and by him; for his ‘grace keeps us there; and 
for his sake we choose to continue. there, lest by forsaking it we 
should part from him. O suffering and adorable Jesus! to whose 
sacrifice 1 unite myself, do thou communicate to me, together with 
ihy cross, also thy spirit of love and resignation. ‘Make me think 


~ Jess of my sufferings, than of the happimess of suffering with thee. 


Make me love thee, and I shall not fear the cross; and although 
my sufferings should be very great, y et will they Holt We greater mtr 
J choose to endure. i Bee henow ie 


Eleventh Day.—Of Meekness and Humility. oud 


7; ©Leam of me, for Tam meek and lowly of heart,” “Matt. xk 
99. If any other than Jesus had taught this lesson, the ‘impérfec- 
tion of the teacher would have ‘furnished us with objections to : 
doctrine. | Heé therefore’taught it himself, and that too by his oOWD | 
example, which is such as ‘should silence all objections ; such ag 
should make us adore, be confounded, and ‘imitate. “What? the | 
Sén of God'descends from ‘heaven'to earth, takes a corrupt e 
body; and dies upon the cross, td shame us out of ‘our pride! * He 
who is All, annihilates himself; ‘and J, who am nothing, would be, 
at least would have others’ ‘think me, ‘quite other than what Yani? | 
Whatan impudent vanity, and diabolical presumption, is this! Our. 
Lord saith not, “ Be ye meek and lowly:” buthe saith, “Tam meek | 
and lowly of heart;” it is enough to know that he is humble, to | 


conclude that we ought to be so. His example is such an autho- | 


* 
} 
| 


: 
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rity, as none may find a dispensation for, much Jess the sinner, who 
may well choose humility, when he has deserved damnation. 
IT. Our Lord joins meekneéss with humility, because humility is 
the source of true meekness. Pride is ever haughty, impatient, and 
captious; but he who despises hiinself, 1s content to be despised. 
He who thinks nothing due to him, will not think himself neclected. 
The true virtue of meekneéss is never the effect of constitution ; all 
appearances of it, that are the product of mere nature, arise from 
weakness, indolence, or cunnmg. ‘To be meek towards others, we 
must renounce ourselves. 9 
To meekness, our Lord adds lowliness of ‘heart; it is no specu- 
lative conviction he requires, but the real bent and inclination of the 
heart; it is a lowliness to which the will consents, and which it 
loves for the glory of God; it is an entire distrust of ourselves, otir 
own parts and abilities, that we nay owe our cure to God alotie. 
To despair at the sight of our own wretchédness is not kumility, 
but a most abominable kind of pride. 1 MG 


Twelfth Day.—Of the Faults of others. 


{.'“ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” Gal. vi 2. Charity dues 
not require of us, that we should not see the faults of others, but 
that we should avoid all needless and voluntary observing them : 
and that’ we should not be blind to their good qualities, when we 
are so sharp-sighted to their bad‘ ones. We should always remem- 


- ber what a change God may every: moment work in’ the most un- 


worthy of men; we should bear in mind the many reasons we have 
to despise ourselves; and consider that true. charity, as it sees all 
things in the same light that God does, must consequently extend 


itself to the meanest of his creatures. “Grace does not take away 


our knowledge of what is contemptible, but it teaches us to bear 


with it in a devout submission to the secret designs of Providence. 
It does not permit us to humour ourselves in an impatient or dis- 


dainful temper; and as it makes us principally regard, and only rely 
upon God, so it prevents our being disappointed or provoked at thé 
folly and corruption we see in the world. ah ees 
~ If. What, iftothers are weak, is that a reason for your no longer 
keeping any measure with them? You, that complain of. their 


. troubling you, do you give nobody any trouble? You, that are so 


much shocked at the faults you see, are you yourself without faults? 


Tf all, to whom you have been troublesome, should return the trou- 
ble they have had with you, you would be oppressed with the weight. 


And besides, even supposing that men had nothing to reproach you 
with, yet consider farther, what obligations you lie under from God, 
to shew that forbearance towards others, for which you know you 
have such abundant occasion at his hands. 


fs 
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Thirteenth Day.—Of the one Thing necessary. 


I. “Thou art troubled and careful about many things, but one 
thing is needful,” Luke x. 41. We think we have many businesses 
to do, and we haye but one. If that be performed, the others are 
included in it. If that miscarry, whatever success the others may 
seem to have, they will all come to nothing. Why should we then 
divide our heart, and our care?) O. my only: business, thou shalt 
henceforward be my only care! In the ray of divine light, I will 
each moment peaceably perform, according to my abilities, what 
Providence puts in my way. I will be careful for nothing else, be- 
cause nothing else is my business. | ! 

IL. “I have finished the work which thou, O Father, gavest me 
to do,” John vii. 4... Each of us should be able to say as much at 
the day of judgment. I ought.to consider the business, which oc- 
curs in the daily order of providence, as the work which God ap- 
points me; and I should apply myself to it in a manner worthy of 
God, viz. with exactness, and with tranquillity. I ought not to neg- 
lect any thing, or be passionately vehement about any thing, for it 
is dangerous to do the work of the Lord negligently on the one 
hand; or, on the other, to appropriate it to ourselves by self-love and 
false zeal: In this last case, we do our actions from a_ principle of 
self-will; we are eager and anxious for the success, and, that under 
the pretence of seeking the glory of God... Thus self-love disguises 
itself under the appearance of zeal; and grieves, and is afflicted, 
when it miscarries in its designs. O God, grant me the grace to be 
faithful in the action, and resigned as to the success! My only 
business is to do thy will, and to do it as thy will, not forgetting 
thee in the performance of it. It is thine to give my feeble endea-' 
vours the success thou pleasest, even none if thou seest fit. 


Fourteenth Day.—Of preparing for Death. 

I. “'Fhou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee; then — 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” Luke xn 
20. Deplorable is the blindness of men, who. will not think of e, 
death, but. divert their minds continually from a thing that is inevi- — 
table, and which they might render happy by thinking of it. No- 
thing is so dreadful as;death, to those who are fond of life. It is — 
strange, that the experience of so many ages should not make us — 
judge solidly of the present, and of the future, so as to, take proper 
measures in,the one for the other. We doat upon this world, as if — 
it were never to have an end; and we neglect the next, as if 1t were — 
never to. have\a beginning. uty tmevr cis ditel: tabeo as : 

IL. “'Therefore be ye also ready; forin such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh,” Matt. xxiv. 44. , These. words are 

"addressed to every one of us in particular. Yet all men (for few — 
even among persons of piety are to be excepted) reckon upon a long 


: 
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fife, and form projects accordingly. And what is the reason of such 
an obstinate hope of life? it is because we love it passionately. And 
whence is it that we affect to remove death at such a distance from 
us? it is because we do not love the kingdom of God, and the eran- 
deurs of the world to come. O gross and stupid mortals, who 
cannot raise themselves above this earth, wherein, even by their own 
confession, they are miserable! ‘The true manner of preparing for 
the last moment, is to spend all the others well, and ever to expect 
that. | | | 


Fifteenth Day.—Of our Hopes in Eternity. 


I. “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
Juve him,” 1 Cor. ii. 9. What proportion is there betwixt what we 
do upon earth, and what we hope for in heaven? The primitive 
Christians rejoiced through this hope incessantly: Heaven seemed 
ever open before them. Neither troubles, nor disgraces; neither 
torments, nor cruel death, could divert them from the view of it. 
‘They knew the infinite bounty that was to reward their pains ; there- 
fore they thought they could never suffer enough. They were tran- 
sported with joy, when they were found worthy of some great hu- 
miliation; and we, lukewarm souls, we would suffer nothing; and 
the reason is, because we want those hopes that should support us. 
We sink under the lightest crosses, even under those that spring 
from our pride, folly, or effeminacy. | 

Il. “Those who sow in tears shall reap in joy,” Psal. exxv. 5. 
We must sow, that we may reap, and this life is the seed-time; in 
the next, we shall reap the fruit of our labours. The carnal man, 
lazy and hasty, would reap without sowing. We would serve God 
at little cost. We would have the ways to him made wide, and 
smooth, and easy. To hope much, and suffer little, is what self- 
love aims at. Blind that we are, shall we never see that the king- 
dom of heaven suffers violence, and that only those who do them- 
selves violence, are worthy to enter into it. Let us mourn, and be 
in grief here below, since “ blessed are they that mourn:” and woe 
is pronounced to those who receive their consolation in this life. 
The time will come, when all vain joys will be confounded. The 
world shall weep in its turn, aud God shall wipe all tears from our 
eyes. 


Sixteenth Day.—Of our Daily Bread. 


I. “ Give us this day our daily bread.” By this bread is meant 


not only the bodily food, which Providence sup les us with, but 
also’ that nourishment of truth, which he dail y provides for our souls ; 


it is the bread “ which nourisheth to eternal life;’ which makes the — 


* 
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¢ in the trials of faith. This God al- 


saul wcrease, anil grow strong 
lots us each day ;a ppointing precisely those inward. dispositions and. 
outward irc Cin which are most, proper to make us advance 
in faith and self-« denial ; aud we zeceive our daily bread from, bana 
in accepting, as from. his hand, all his appointments, 
“TS ‘Hunger i is w hat, gives a ‘relish to food, and makes it ‘digest. | 
Why have we ‘not an hunger and thirst for righteousness ihe are, 
not our spir itual, appetites as keen as those of. the body £ think, 
the rian-sick who has lost his appetite ; and so it is with our souls ; 3 they, 
languish, and are im an evil state, as longas they are without a spiritual , 
hunger for that food, which cometh from God. The ‘nourishment 
of the soul is truth’ and righteousness. To know what is truly good, 
to be filled with it. to be strengthened by it, that is the. spiritual | 
food, the bread of heaven we are.to feed upon. Let us appear he- 
fore God with ‘the earnestness of beggars, who crave some bread to, 
subsist on. The worst kind of poverty is, not to be, sensible of our. 
wants. Let us therefore read and pray with this mental hunger for, 
what should feed our souls ; ; with this vehement thirst, for that wa-.. 
ter which springeth up into everlasting life, Nothing but an earnest 
and continual desire of instruction, can qualify us for the knowledge x 
of the wondrous things of God’s law. Every one receives, this, 
knowledge only in the, same degree as he desires. it. _A great de-.. 
gree of this desire is the proper prepar ation for bah dies the sacra~. 
ment of the Lord’ s , SBPR FE 


a, 
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I “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not. as 
the world giveth, give I unto you,” John xiv. 27. All men seek 
peace, but they seek:it where it is not to be found; they seek it in 
the world, which is ever promising, but can never, give us a solid 
peace: that is the gift of Christ alone, who recotie ae the man to. 
himself, subdues the passions, sets bounds to. the desires, inspires the) _ 
hopes. Ne eternal bliss, and gives the joy of the Holy Ghost, such a, 
joy as persists in the midst of sufferings, and, flowing from. an Ins, 
exhaustible. source, becomes, a perpetual spring, of delight, which... 
the world cannot Jnterrupt or diminish. . 

II. True peace. is not to be found but in the possession of God; 
and the possession of God cannot be. attained but by. faith and/obex . 
dience: remove all forbidden objects: renounce. all unlawful. den 
sires: cast off all earnest care and anxiety: desire only God: seek. 
only God: and then you shall have peace, such a peace as. the world 
shall not be able to disturb. For what: can trouble» youd Tg. at gj 
poverty, disgrace, dipAPomimentts outward or inward ¢rdsses? Yous 
should, see all these in the hand. of God as real favours, which he 
vouchsafes. to give you ashare in. Then the. world will have a. nes 
appearance to ou and your PARE, PIRI snpalablers quok pase 
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Eighteenth Day.—Of Deceitful Joys. 


I. “I said of laughter, it is mad: and of mirth, what doth it 2% 
Keccles. ii. 2. The joys of worldly-minded men are like those of 
delirious persons, who have lost their reason by distemper. Delu- 
sion is the only cause of: their pleasure: they think themselves in. 
abundance, when in reality they are quite destitute. Death will end. 
this dream of folly, and when they awake, they shall be confounded 
at their poverty. Miserable therefore are those, whom the false 
pleasures of the world render incapable of true consolation. Let us 
say continually of such vain “mirth, what doth it?) N othing is a 
solid subject of joy, but our hopes uf God's favour ; all other de- 
light is but a dream. 

Il. Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, “ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water, shall thirst again,” John iv. 13. This may be appli- 
ed to all worldly satisfactions; the more we enjoy them, the more 
we want them. ‘The possession of riches does but increase our thirst 
of them. Avarice and ambition are more uneasy for what they have 
not, than pleased with what they have. The enjoyment of pleasure 
softens the soul, depraves it, and makes it unsatiable. The more 
we divert ourselves, the more we want diversion; and it is easier to 
persevere in a state of fervour and penitence, than to recover it again 
when we have given way to pleasure and relaxation. Let us there- 
fore watch over ourselves, and abstain from those waters, which wil] 
but increase our thirst. Let us keep our heart with care, that it be 
‘not seduced by the vain joys of the world, which will end only in 
despair. ae 


Nineteenth Day.—Of Holy Tears. , 


_I. “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted,” 
Matt. v.4. What new kind of tears are these? (saith St. Austin) 
they make happy those who shed them. This happiness consists in 
being afflicted for the wickedness of the world; the many dangers 
Which surround us, and the inexhaustible corruption of our own 
hearts. It is a great gift of God, to fear losing his love; to fear 
Jest we should wander from the strait way. ‘The saints shed tears 
for this. It is difficult to rejoice while one is in danger of losing 
what one values most, and of losing one’s self with it. It is impos- 
sible not to be afflicted, while one sees nothing but vanity, error, 
offences, forgetfulness, and contempt of the God we love. Grief is 
due to so many sad occasions of sorrow; our grief shall be pleasing 
in the sight of God. He himself inspires it; his love causes our 
tears to flow, and he shall himself wipe them from our eyes. 

_ AL. We hear Jesus Christ say, “ Woe unto you that laugh now, 
for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you that are rich, for ye 
have received your consolation,” Luke yi. 24, 25. and yet men seek 
mirth and riches. He also saith, “ Blessed are they that weep ;” 
13, 2% 
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yet they fear nothing more than sorrow. We should grieve here,. 
not only for the dangers of our own state, but for every thing that is 
vain and criminal.’ We should weep for ourselves, and for others: 
all deserve our tears. Happy the teats which spring from grace, 
which make us disrelish these transitory things, and produce m us 
the desire of the good things of eternity. eu 


Twentieth Day—Of Worldly Wisdom. . 
I: The wisdom of worldly-minded men must needs be great, 
since our Lord assures us, that it is greater than that of the childrerr 
of God; yet with all its pretensions and-fair appearances, it is fatal 
to those who follow it. This crooked and subtle wisdom 1s most: 
opposite to that of God, which is ever plain and simple; and what 
does it‘avail its professors, seemg they are always taken in their own 
devices? The apostle St. James saith of this kind of wisdom, that 
it is earthly, animal, (or sensual) and devilish, Jam. 1. 15. Earth- 
ly, because it confines its care to the getting or possessing the 
things of the earth. Animal or sensual, because it seeks only to 
make provision for gratifying the passions or sensual appetites; and: 
devilish, because to the subtlety and penetration of a demon, it joms 
also the malice. Men so qualified, think to impose upon others, 
but in the event they deceive only themselves. Dre ee 
: JI. Blind therefore are all those, who think themselves wise with- 
out the grace of Jesus Christ, which only can make us truly wise. 
They are like those, who in a dream think themselves awake, and 
believe all the objects they imagine, to be true and real: and while 
they are pursuing their vain projects of pleasure or ambition, (so- 
great is the infatuation that possesses them) they see not what lies: 
in the way before them, sometimes disgrace, always death, judgment, 
and eternity. These great objects daily advance,-and approaclr 
nearer to profane men; yet they see them’ not. Their political 
skill foresees every thing, but the inevitable fall and annihilation of 
all they set their hearts upon. O mad and infatuated, when will ye 
open your eyes to the light of Jesus Christ, which discovers the 
emptiness of all grandeur here below? Vis ist 


Twenty-first Day—Of Trust in God. 
I. “Itis better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence itn 
man,” Psal. cxviii. 8. Men are ever trusting to one another, to 
weak friends, to unfaithful servants; yet they fear to put their trust 
and confidence in God. They will: rely wpon the hand-writing of 
‘some great man, but they will have no assurance in the gospel. ‘The 
world promises, and they believe; God protests, -and' they doubt 
whether they should believe or no. -What a ‘disrespect to him! 
“What a mischief to themselves is this! Iset-us restore the ‘true or 
dex of things, and regulate our confidence-by the laws'of a tne pro- 
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fortion. Let us perform what depends upon us with moderation; 
and expect what depends upon God without any restriction. Let 
aus repress all hastiness of passion, and all solicitude disguised under 
the name of zeal; so we shall establish ourselves in God, and be- 
‘come like Mount Zion, -which can never be moved. tet 
Ii. Our trust in God, with regard to.our salvation, should be 
still more raised and firm. “I can do all things through. Christ whe 
strengthens me,” said St. Paul, upon:this account, Phil. iv. 13; 
When I thought I should be able to do every thing, I was mcapa- 
_ ble of doing any thing; now that I despair of myself, and have no 
hope left, but in God,.I begin to be able to do every thing. A 
happy weakness this, which makes me find in God, what is wanting 
in myself. J glory.ia my infirmities, and the misfortunes of my life, 
because they serve to cure my mistakés concerning the world and 
_ myself. LT ought to think myself happy, that bis merciful ‘afflictions 
have reduced 'me to extremities ; since therem I shall receive of his 
strength, I shall be, hid under his wings, and environed with that 
special protection which he extends to his devout children, who 
_ have no dependence but upon him. : 


. Twenty-second Day.—Of the Depth of God’s Mercy. - 

I. “ How great is the loving-kindness of the Lord our God, and 
his compassion unto such as turn unto him in holiness!” Ecelus. xvii. 
29. Why-do we delay to cast ourselves into the depth of this abyss? 
‘The more we lose ourselves therein in faith and love, the safer we 
be. Let us give ourselves up to God, without reserve, or appre- 
hension of danger. He will love us, and make us to love him; aud 
that love increasing daily, shall produce in us all the other virtues. 
He alone shall fill owr heart, which the world has agitated and in- 

_toxicated, but could never fill... He will take nothing from us, but 
‘what makes us unhappy. He will only make us despise the world, 
which perhaps we do already. He will alter little in our actions, 
and only correct the motive of them, by making them all be referred 
to himself... Then the most ordinary aud seemingly indifferent ac- 
tions shall become éxercisés of virtue, sources of consolation. We 
shall cheerfully behold death approach, as the beginning of life im- 
mortal ; and as St. Paul speaks, “we shall not be unclothed; but 
<lothed upon, and mortality shall be swallowed up of life,” @ Cor. 
Wed. : And we shall then discover the depth of God’s mercy, which 
he has exercised towards us. j , 
Il. Consider, in the presence of God, the effects of that infinite 
‘Mefcy which you have already experienced, the lights which Christ 
has given you, the good thoughts he has inspired you with, the sins 
che has pardoned, the dangers he has preserved you from, and the 
“extraordinary assistance be has afforded you. Endeavour to excite 
‘your love towards him by these precious marks of his goodness. 
Add to these, the remembrance of the crosses -he has dispensed for 
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your sanctification 5 for those also are the riches of his mercy, whiclt 
you ought to consider as signal testimonies of his love. Let a sense 
Of past favours inspire you with a‘trust im him for future. - Learn 
from these, that he has‘ loved you too’much, not to love you still. 
Distrust not him, but only yourself. Remember that, as his apos- 
tle speaks, “He is the Father of mercies, and God of all consola- 
tion,” 2 Cor. i. 3.. He sometimes separates these two: his conso- 
Jations are withdrawn, but his mercies still continue. He takes 
away what is sweet and sensible in grace, because you want to be 
humbled and punished for having sought consolation elsewhere. 
Such chastisement is still a new depth of his mercy. : 


Twenty-third. Day.— Of the Easiness of Christ’s Yoke. wasia 


I. “ My yoke is easy, and my burden light,” Matt. xi. 30. » Let 
not the name of yoke deter us, for “tis the yoke of Christ, and’ he 
helps us to bear it; he makes us love it; he endears it to us by the 
inward charms of righteousness and truth. He gives a disgust for — 
false pleasure, and renders the ‘practice of virtue delightful. He 
supports the man against himself, frees him from original corrup- 
tion, and makes him strong notwithstanding his weakness. What _ 
fearest thou, O man‘of little faith; let God exert himself in thee. 
‘Nbandon ‘thyself to him.: You shall suffer, but: you shall suffer 
with love’and inward tranquillity... You shall fight, but»you shall 
gain the victory: the Lord himself shall fight for you, and reward 
your success. You shall weep, but your tears shall be pleasing, 
‘and God shall himself wipe them’ from your eyes.» You shall be 
‘restrained from following your passions, but after a free sacrifice of 
your liberty, you will find another kind of liberty, unknown to the 
world, and more valuable than.universal empire. — | bs 

IL. What blindness is it to fear engaging too far with God! The 
more we love him, the more we shall love his commandments. ‘That 
love will comfort us in losses, sweeten our crosses, set us free from 
all other dangerous’ affections, make us see even through a cloud of 
afflictions the mercy that dispenses them tous, and make us discover: 
in death itself eternal glory and bliss. “What then are we afraid of? 

“Can we have too much of God? Is it a misfortune to be freed from 
‘the heavy yoke of the world, and to bear the light burden of Jesus 
Christ? Do we fear to be too happy, too much delivered from our- 
“selves, from the caprices of our pride, the violence of’ our passions, 
‘and the tyranny of this deceitful world? yo oe hit Ae 


: ri Twenty-fourth Day.—Of False Liberty. i : ; ve 
ssi 1. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, ‘there is liberty,” 2 Cor. 
dit. 17. The love of liberty is one of the most dangerous passions 
of the heart of man ; and it happens with this, as with the rest of the 
passions, it deceives those who follow it; and instead of ‘true liber 
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ty, it reduces them to the hardestand. most infamous servitude, for 
what else can we call the life of worldly men? What do they en- 
dure to obtain and preserve the good opinion of those whom at the 
same time they despise? What trouble have they to stifle those 
passions, which they would controul, and gratify those which they 
would indulge, to hide their inward vexations, and save appearances; 
Is this the liberty we are so-fond of, and which we are so unwilling 
to sacrifice to God? Where is this liberty to be: found? (1 see 
nothing but constraint, but base and unworthy subjection, but a 
wretched necessity of disguising ourselves: we refuse ourselves to 
God, who desires us only to save us; and we give ourselves up to 
the world, which can only enslave and ruin us. 

I]. It is thought, the men of the world do nothing, but what 
pleases them, because they have a relish for the passions they in- 
dulge; but those who think this, do not consider the irksomeness, 
the loathings and disappointments, inseparable from’ a pursuit of 
pleasure; and the many contradictions and mortifications which at- 
tend the greatest preferments. ‘The outside appears pleasing, but 
within is vexation and disquiet. Men think freedom consists in. de- 
pending on no body but one’s self; this is an extravagant mistake ; 
there is no such state, there is no condition, wherein a man does not 
depend on many others, wherein he is not more. obliged to follow 
their fancies than his own. All the commerce of life is a perpetual 
continement by the laws of good breeding, and the necessity of hu- 
mourig others; and besides, our own passions are the worst of 
tyrants: if you obey them but by halves, ’tis a perpetual strife and 
contest within; and if you quite give up yourself to them, ’tis 
horrid to think to what extremities they will lead. May God pre- 
serve us from that fatal slavery, which the mad presumption of man 
calls liberty! Liberty is to be found only in him; “ his truth shall 
set us free,” and make us experience, that to serve him is to reign. 


Twenty-fifth Day —Of the perfect devoting ourselves to God. 

I, “ Lord, what wouldest thou have me to do?” was St. Paul’s 
“inquiry when he was struck.to the earth by miracle, and converted 
_by the grace of that Jesus whom he had persecuted. Alas! how 
often have we persecuted him by our infidelities, our humours, and 
our passions, which have withstood the works of his mercy in our 
hearts? At last he has, struck us down by tribulation? he shas 
crushed our pride; he has confounded .our worldly wisdom ; and 
put self-love in a consternation. Let us now therefore say to him 

with a perfect resignation, “ Lord, what wouldest thou have me 
todo?” Hitherto my return to thee has been very defective. I 
have used many evasions,. and endeavoured to save:all I could from 
the total sacritice which I ought to make to thee.. But I am now 
better disposed, and desire that thou mayest become the absolute 
master of my life and actions. | nowt” 
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. L. Nor is-it sufficient that the oblation we make to God be’ uni 
wersal ; it is of ‘ho service while-it continues loose and uncertain, 
without descending ‘to: particulars, and being ratified by practice. 
Good purposes cost nothing, and are worth nothing, if we do not 
put: them in execution We must desire our perfection with 
greater earnestness’ than we ever sought a temporal good, and not 
do. less:for God than we have already done for the world. Let us 
search our hearts: am I determined to sacrifice to God my striet- 
est friendships, my most confirmed habits, my most prevalent incli- 
nations, and most agreeable diversions ? SO aie 


» ike ? 
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Twenty-sixth Day—Of the terms men would make with God. 

I. “ How long will. ye halt between two opinions?” 1 Kings, 
xviii. 21.“ Noman can serve two masters,” Matt. vi. 24.. Men 
know, if they would be saved, they must love and serve God: but 
they would fain separate from that love and that service, whatever 
is burdensome ; and. leave only what they like... They would serve 
him upon the terms of giving him only words and ceremonies ; and of 
those ceremonies, only such as:are not too. long.and tedious. ‘They 
would love him, upon the terms of loving with him, and perhaps 
above him, things which he has forbidden and condemned. ‘They 
would love him upon. the terms of diminishing nothing in that blind 
self-love, whereby. instead of referrmg themselves'to God, by whom 
and for whom they exist, they, on the contrary, refer God to them- 
selves, and betake themselves to him only as a source of comfort, 
when the creatures fail. them. They would serve hin and love him 
upon the terms of being sometimes ashamed of him, and not ventur- 
jug to give him any more than the world shall allow and approve of. 
What kind of love and service is this? ict Lp 
JL. God will admit no other. terms with us, but-+those which we 
covenanted in our baptism, wherein we promised to renounce the 
world for bis sake. His first and great commandment requires that 
we should Jove: him unreservedly with our whole heart, and mind, 
and strength: Can he be:said truly to love God, who pays a great. 
deference to'the world his adversary, against which: he: has denounced 
so many judgments?) Can he be said to love God, who as afraid 
of knowing him too much, lest'he should be too far engaged im ‘his 
‘service? Can he be said to love God, who satisfies: himself with 
not affronting him, and takes no pains to please him, nor is:zealous 
for an opportunity to serve him? God setsmo limits to his love 
towards:us,)and:therefore:our returns to him should be of the same 
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... «> Lwenty-seventh Day,—Of spending our Time well. 
~ T. Let us@o: good while we have time,” Gal. vi 10.“ The 
night cometh in which no man can work;” John ix. 4. Time is pré- 
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¢ious, but men know not its true value ; nor will they learn it till 
it is too late. . Our friends ask it of us, and we bestow it as if it 
were nothing worth; nay, sometimes it isa burden we want to get 
rid of; yet the day will come, when we shall think one quarter of 
an hour more valuable than all the treasures of the earth. God, 
most liberal and bounteous of all other things, teaches us, by the fru- 
gal dispensation of providence, how careful we ought to be to make 
a good use of time, because he never gives us two moments toge- 
ther, nor grants us a second, till he has withdrawn the first, stil] 
keeping the third in his own hand, so that we are in a perfect un- 
certainty whether we shall have it or no. Time is given us to pre- 
pare for eternity, and eternity will not be too long to regret our lost 
time, if we have made an ill use of it. bie | 
»\LD. All our life, as well as our heart, is due to God: they are 
neither of them'too much for him. He gave them only that we 
might love and serve him. Let us therefore rob him of nothing. 
We cannot: every moment do great matters for him, but. we may 
always do what is proper for our condition. To be silent, to suf- 
fer, to pray, when there is no room for outward action, is amaccept- 
able offermg to God. A disappointment, a contradiction, an in- 
jury received and endured for God’s sake, is of as much value as 
a long prayer ; and the time is not lost, which is spent in the prac- 
tice of meekness and patience. But for this we must be cautious, 
that those interruptions do not happen by our own fault. Thus 
we should regulate our life, and redeem the time, as St. Paul 
speaks, flying from the world, its vain amusements, useless. corre- 
spondenicies, and unprofitable conversations, which serve only to 
dissipate our minds, and indulge our self-love. By. these means 
we shall find time for the service of God: all that is spent other- 
wise is lost. | reed it 


‘Twenty-eighth Day.—Of the presence of God. 

I. “ Walk before me, and be thou perfect,” Gen. xvii. 1. They 
are the words of God to Abraham, instructing us, that to live in 
the presence of God is the way to perfection... We. never depart 
from that way, but by losing sight of God, and forgetting our de- 
pendence-upon him. God is the light by which we see,’ and: the 
end at which we shouldaim. In all the business and events of life, 
we should consider only the order of his providence, and we’ shall 
Maintain a sense of his presence in the midst of our business, as 
long as'we have no other intention in performing it, but purely that 
of obeying him. ; a sata ole 
‘HI. “« Twill lift up mine eyes to the hills, from whence cometh 
my help,” Psal. cxxi. 1. Looking only to our feet, will not be 
Sufficient to deliver us from the many snares that surround us ; the 
danger indeed is below, but the deliverance can only come from 
above 5: thither must we lift up our eyes to him, from whom our 
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help cometh. Our enemies encompass us.incessantly:; ‘nor are-we 
in less danger from within, by reason of our infirmity: .We haveno 
hope but in Jesus Christ,.who has overcome. the world for himself 
and for us: His.omnipotence will support:our infirmitiess,. 5 0) 


“'Twenty-ninth Day.—Of the Love we ought to have to God. 

I. “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there: is: none or - 
earth that. I desire besides thee,” Psal. Ixxii. 25.. When we say to 
God, that we love him with all-our heart, it is‘often a mere form 
of words, without truth or meaning... Men learn it when they are — 
young, and they continue to use it when they are grown’up, with-' 
out thinking of what they say... ‘To love God, isto have no other — 
will but his; .to keep faithfully his law, and: have in»abhorrence, - 
all violation of it. ‘To love God,..is to:love what Christ: loved; + 
poverty, humiliations, and sufferings ; it is sto hate what he hated, © 
the world and its vanities: Can we be said to love an object which 
we do not desire to resemble? To love God, is to desire to con- 
verse with him, to wish to go to him, to sigh and languish after 
him. . That is buta feigned love, which doesnot desire to'see the — 
Beloved.) acinar tex einbees dbasndey wewloes 

II. Our Lord “came to bring fire upon ‘the earth,” Luke’ xii.’ 
49. and desired that fire-might overspread it. Yet:men live ma — 
deadly: coldness and indifference. .'They love: money, buildings, 
titles, and a chimera they call reputation; they love even the meanest’ 
and most contemptible things; but divine love rarely: finds a place 
in their hearts. Do thou, O Lord;. vindicate thy rightin ‘us, not- 
withstanding our. infidelities; let the fire of thy love extinguish all 
other fires... What can we see lovely out of thee, which is not to 
be found in its full perfection in thee, O thou fountain of all good! - 
grant us but the grace to love thee, and we shall then love thee only, 
thee eternally. rae 


ik 
-Thirtieth Day.— Sentiments of Divine Love. 


I. “ O God of my heart, and my portion for ever,” Psal. Ixxii. 
26. Can we know thee, and not love thee, thee who surpassest all - 
that created natures can comprehend, in beauty, m greatness, in 
power, im goodness, in liberality, in magnificence, in every kind of. 
perfection, and (which most nearly affects me) inlove forme? It 
should seem, that.an awful reverence, and the distance there is be- 
tween us, should stop me: but thou permittest me, that is too little 
to say, thou commandest me to love thee. After,this, Lord, I can~ 
not contain myself, Iam quite transported. O sacred Love, who’ 
hast wounded my heart, come to cure it, or rather, to make the 
wound more deep and sensible. Withdraw me from all the creas 
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tures, they are grievous to me, thou alone sufficest me ; I desire no" 
tuner but tide. vtimedni wo to woenstyd J , BUEN ANG: fF 

Eke What! shall it be said, that vain lovers here below carry their’ 
extravagant passion to anexcess: of ‘delieweys and art thou to. be® 
loved but feebly, and with limitation? N 9, my God, prophane 
love ought not to excel the divine. Shew what thou canst do in a 
heart wholly devoted to thee. Thou hast fuli access to at,.thou 
knowest all its springs, and what thy grace is capable of exciting in 
it Thou expectest only consent, and the surrender of my free will. 
I give thee both a thousand and a thousand ‘times. Accept them, © 
O Lord, exert in them thy divine: power fire me, consunie me. 
Poor and feeble creature as I am, Ihave nothing to give thee, but ° 
my love. Do thou increase it, O Lord, ard make it worthy of thee, 
O. that I were capable of doing great things for thy sake! -O that 
I had some great sacrifice to make to thee | But all that T can do 
is nothing. To sigh, to languish, to love, to die, that I might love 
more, is all I henceforth desire. hue ners 


_. On the Words :—Lord, teach us to Pray, Luke xi. 1. 

O Lord, I know not: what I should ask of thee. Thou only: 
knowest what I want: and thou lovest me better than I can love 
myself. O Lord, give to-me thy child what is proper, whatsoever 
it may be.’ I dare not ask’ either crosses or comforts. I only pre- 
sent myself before thee: I open my heart to thee. Behold my: 
wants, which I am ignorant of: but do thou behold, and do ac- 
cording to thy mercy. Sinite, or heal! ‘Depress me, or raise me’ 
up: I adore all thy purposes, without knowimg them: T am silent, 
T offer myself in sacrifice. abandon myself to ‘thee. “No more 
any desire, but to accomplish thy will. Teach me to pray. Pray 
thou thyself in me. 3) 4) 0) "3. IOUS ofr ary Nol oir 4 - 
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» Be honest and trusted, be prudent and praised, 09 = 
Be mild to be pleasing, and. meek to be raisedy)) 
For the-servant whose diligence strikes envy dumb,) 9. 2" 
Shallin place be admired, anda mistress become. ).0) eyo. 
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i Siet ta ERUARES Sh 3 es SE OS a 
EFORE we pojnt out to our fair readers the methods of exe- 
cuting the business relative to their, respective domestic eni~ 
ployments, we. shall, present them with..a few, necessary sules, the 
observance of which wall, produce reputation, to themselves, and 
satisfaction to their employers,, |. htivne, tod! 18 ip wal y aeagh U. 
_ One of the greatest and most advantageous, qualifications, m9,.all 
servants (but particularly females) is that of preserving a good tem- 
per, and endeavouring, to the utmost, of. their abilities, to, give unt- 
versal satisfaction. Possessed with a strong desire of pleasing, you 
will seldom fail of doing. it, . A good, temper will be charmed with 
your readiness, and a. bad, one disarmed of great part. of its, harsh- 
ness; and though you may be somewhat deficient at first in execute 
ing the business you are employed in, yet, when they see it is not 
occasioned by obstinacy, or indolence, they will rather instruct you 
in what they tind you. ignorant, than be angry that you are so... On 
the contrary, though you may discharge your) business with.. the 
greatest propriety, yet if you appear careless and indifferent whether 
vou please or not, your services will lose great part of their merit, 
Tf you are fearful. of offending, you can scarce offend at all; because 
that very fearfulness is an indication of your respect for those a 
i 


Necessary Observations to be attended to by all Female 


1 


‘serve, and intimates a desire of deserving their approbation... ;1 
short, a good temper is the most valuable of female qualifications, 
and will infallibly, conduct its possessors, with ease and. tranquillity 
through. every stage; of lifeniiiic us ci sia deslagal aot; boodeelatt 
5° ©) What is the tincture of the finest mip ir 
7) To peace of mind, and harmony within? \"~ oir ote ‘ 
os Wh tis the sparkling’ of the brightest eve, |” sein sid OF 

To the soft soothing of a calm reply? "°° 
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Can comeliness of form, or grace, or alr, 

With comeliness of words and deeds compare? 
No; those, perhaps, the unwary heart may gain; 
But these, these-only, can-that heart retain. 


Cleanliness is another qualification that requires the particular 
attention of every female servant, but more especially those who are 
employed in the character.of.cooks. .'These should be very careful 
to keep all the utensils in the kitehen free from any kind of dirt or 
rust; to be always clean in their persons; and to divest themselves 
of the useless and obnoxious custom of taking snuff. 

e careful to avoid, tale-bearing, for that‘is a vice of the most 
pernicious nature, and generally, in.the end, turns to the disadvan- 
tage of those who: practise it. Many things, if heard from the 
mouth that first speaks them, would be wholly offensive ; but they 
carry a different meaning when. repeated- by another, ‘Those who — 
cannot help telling all they hear, are very apt (at least are supposed 
by those who know them) to tell more than they hear; neither ought 
you to interfere with what is not properly your province, Do your 
duty, and leave others to take care of theirs. By, this means you 
will preserve peace, and acquire the love of all your fellow-servants, 
without running any danger of disobliging your master and mistress, 
who, however they may appear to countenance the tales you bring, 
will uot, in their hearts, approve of your conduct. Foapae 
_ Those who are entrusted with children should be very careful of 
them, as there is no negligence you can be guilty of that is likely. to 
produce more disagreeable consequences. If you happen to live in 
a family where the mistress suckles, or brings an infant up by baud 
at home, ’part of the duty of a nurse will fall to your share; aid to 
use the little innocent with any harshness, or omit any necessary at- 
tendance, is a barbarity which nothing can excuse. It was by dili- 
gence and tenderness’ you yourselves were reared to what you are; 
hd it is by the same dispositions you! must’ bring up your own chil- 
dren’ when you come to ‘have them. | Practise, therefore, if it falls 
m your way, those léssous, which it will behove you to be perfect in 
When you come'to be mothers. fs The ie 
"The greatest care’ should be taken how you contract any new ac- 
quaintanee ; ‘for to be easily drawn itito a familiarity with strangers 
is Often of ill consequen¢e both to yourselves and those with whom 
~ Let an attachment to the words of truth be ever impressed on 
your minds, °If‘at any time'you are accused of ‘a fault which you 
are conscious of having Comnitted; never attemipt to screen it with 
a falsehood; for the last fault is an addition to the former, and ren- 
ders it more inexcusable., To acknqwiedge you have been to blame 
is the surest way both tounerit and obtain forgiveness ; and it will 
establish an opinion that you. will be ¢areful to avoid the like tres. 
POE ig Rares io hig ial es in ne yn ) 
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Humility and a modest deportment should ‘be also. observed, as 
they are not only becoming but useful qualifications im all servants. 
If your imistiess should’ be ‘angry with you (even without a cause) 

never pretend to argue the case with her; but give her a soft an- 
swer, for that, as Solomon says, puis away wrath. Jf she is a dis- 
erect Woman she will reflect, after her passion is over, and use you 
the more'kindly; whereas if you endeavour to defend ‘yourself by 
sharp and pert replies, it will give her a real ‘occasion of offence, 
justify her vi} humour, and make her more severely resent the like in 
future. | He Spt oR AE Oe AED CR NRE RRO co OF 
Above all things, preserve 'a strict attention to honesty. “Let no 
temptation ‘whatever prevail'on’ you to: part with this inestimable 
jewel. To cheat or defraud’any one is base‘and wicked ; but, where 
breach of ‘trast is added; the crime is infinitely enhanced. ~It~has 
heen a maxi with many to suppose themselves entitled ‘to what is 
generally called ‘the Market-penny; but this’ is an ilkjudged and 
dishonest notion: ‘To purloin or secrcte‘any part of what is'put mto 
your hands, m’ order to be Jaid ‘out to the ‘best advantage, 1s as es- 
sential'a theft as if yon took ‘the money out 6fithe pockets of those 
who ‘erititst yous and indoing’ this yo are guilty of a‘double wrong, 
first, ‘to your master or misttess who sends you to market, by nak-+ 
' in ‘them ‘pay more ‘than they ought; and to the tradesman ‘from 
whom you buy, ‘by making ‘them appearias guilty’ of imposition m 
- exacting a greater:price than the commodity 1s worth.” Tmagie not; 
that, by taking pains ‘to ‘find out where you ean’ buy ‘cheapest; you 
ave entitled to the overplus you mist have given in another place ; 
for this iso more than your duty, and the time it takes ’to search 
out the best bargains is the’ propeity of those i Ww hose service you 
aveengaged. ° T'o obtain the character of a good market-woman 1s 
certainly a valuable acquisition, ‘and far superior to those pitiful ad+ 
vantages, which cantiot be contmued long without ‘a disgraceftl dis 
- covery. You can live with very few who will not examine’ thto the 
- tharket prices; ‘they will inquire’of those who “buy: for themselves 3 
‘fand-as sonie people have a foolish way’ of belying ‘their ‘pockets im 
Sone rexpector other,” those who pretendto buy the: cheapest’ will 
‘be the most readily believed ; so that'do the' best you' ‘can; you will 
be uble fo'give but very indifferent satisfaction, ~ Priv, therefore, for 
your master tind ‘thistress as‘you' would ‘for yo urself; and whatevet 
 fhoney ‘remains, immediately, on ‘your return home, deliver it to-the 
, owner. yiNy “Fad Aves Bit ba PER FOR SMATED. uD Debe BERD “hs 1) Sear A 
 Be’not generous at the expence ‘of your masteror’ mistréss’spro- 
 perty, and your own ‘honesty. "Gives ot any ‘thing: away owaithoul 
_ theit ‘corisent or’ privity.” When you find there is any thine to spare 
- andthat it 78 in danger of bemg spoiled if kept Jonger,/it 18 comr 
mendable in’you to ask leave to dispose of at while fit foruser Ib 
such ‘permission ts ‘veftised; ‘you have nothitig ‘to“ariswer ‘for on tha! 
account; but you ‘ntustitiet, by-any means, give ‘away ithe Idasttnor- 
. gel without:the approbation of those to whomvit belongs! » Be-eare 
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ful ‘also: not to make any waste, for that is-a crime of a much deeper 
dye than is imagined by those who are guilty of it; and seldom goes 
without its punishment, by the severe want of that which they have 
so lavishly destroyed. - ser 
“Never speak in a disrespectful manner of your master or mistress, 
nor listen to any idle stories related by others to their prejudice. 
Always vindicate their reputations from any Open aspersious ‘or 
malicious insinuations. Mention not their names ina familiar man- 
“ner yourself; nor sutfer others to speak of them’with contempt. As 
far as you can, magnify their virtues; and ‘what failings they may 
have, shadow them over as much as possible. When this is-known, 
~it will not only endear you'to them, but also‘gain you the esteem of 
those that hear you, talk; for, though many people have the il- 
nature to be pleased with picking out what they can to the prejudice 
of their neighbours, yet none in their hearts approve of the person 
who makes the report. Tt is natural,'at the’ same time we love the 
treason, to hate the traitor. | e 
Avoid, as much as possible, entering into any disputes or quarrels 
with your fellow-servants... Let not every tritle raffle you, or ocs 
casion you to treat them with any grating reflections, even though 
they should be the first aggressors. It is better to. put up with a 
sinall affront, than, by returning it, provoke yet more, and raise a 
disturbance in the family... When quarrels in ‘the kitchen are loud 
enough to be heard in the parlour, both’ parties are blamed, and it 
is not always that the innocent person finds the tnost protection. 
If you live in a considerable family, where there are many men 
_ Servants, you muSt be very circumspect In your behaviour to them. 
us they have in general little to do, they are for the most part very 
saucy and pert where they dare, and are apt to take liberties on the 
_ least encouragement. © ¥ ou must therefore carry yourself at a dis- 
tance towards them, though not with a proud or prudish air. You 
~ must neither look asif you thought yourself above them, nor seem 
-as if you imagined every word! they spoke intended as a design uposa 
- you. No: the one would:make them hate and affront you; and 
~ the other would be tered into ridicule. On the contrary, you must 
~ behave with a civility mixed with seriousness; ‘but on no account 
~ whatever suffer your eivility to admit of too great familiaritics, ; 
Ef you live in a tradesman’s family, where there are apprentices, 
» your conduct to theim/ranst'be of a different nature. df there be 
more than one, the elder mustbe treated with the most respect ; 
- ‘but at the same time you must not behave to the others ib a haughty 
or imperious manner.» Yow Must rethember that they are servants 
» only to become masters, arid should therefore be treated not only 
with kindness but civility. “dtmay, in time, lie in their power to 
~ Tecompence any: little favour ‘you do them, ‘such as mending their 
~Knen, or other offices ‘of that Kind, when you have a leisure hour; but 
this good-nature must not proceed ‘too fir ‘as they advance in years, 
~ lest the vanity of youth should make them imagine you“have other 
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motives for it, which, to. prevent, you must behave with an open ci- 
vility viterained with a modest and serious reserve. 

We shall conclude our observations to our fair readers, by ad- 
vising” them never to accept of invitations from other servants, to go 
and feast at the cost of their masters and mistresses. You cannot — 
be certain of your welcome, as it is at the expeuce of others they 
entertain you; and you must be deemed an interloper, as youn intrude 
on. the premises, and destroy the provisions of those to whom you 
are not even known. Add to this, it places you under an obligation 
of returning the treat, and either brings on a great expence to your- 
self, or induces you, after their esumpie, to make free with the pro- 
perty of your own employers, and regale them with what you have 
no right to. rite | 

“Asa roper lessson, therefore, to avoid such kind of Gepeecicn, . 
we shall close, this chapter, by presenting you with a fable, ou. the 
subject, the moral meaning of which it ‘will be scan same all 
servants to retain. ie 


The two DOGS and the COOK. mes = 9 


A country squire, ahs did intend, 24 by ieee > 
In form to entertain his friend, ais weet . 
Had order’d such a nice repast ait is ~via init 

As the best. trenchard-man might tastes ditt ‘es Hi 
Things in this state,a neighbour Dome Padi. cinta a 


-Scenting full soon such sav’ry prog, 
Came there—and straight the Dog o ‘the place 


_. Receiv’d him with becoming grace, __ te abies a, 
* ‘Then to the kitchen led his guest, | ad ‘sind 
_... Where they. beheld whate’er was ints saincks ianmeoste 

» Delighted, both in sight and smell,. . ., 

_... The stranger hk’d his post full w ell; ah ie bis 
Soon (said he to himself) we’ IL LYas a Heanis pare Me 20 
If to the teeth, as well as eye, Api g RUA RE i 

These dishes prove.—Thus i in. his ming. ae REG 9 

_ Already he on dainties din’d; ‘iia anit see ne 
When suddenly the Cook, whine met. mt toseene: 

» Him running just between his feel .t 4 acces ad 
Caught him, and, without more ado, 5 
'Toss’d bim, at once, the w indow. thro’ ; id dione oS 
Howling he fell, and limping try’'d | . by sq nel 
To gain, once more, his own fire-side@iinyiciy: chee 
To whom, a Dog that chasie’d: taymedt. ess, iachown oa 

Saf) LIM, limping slowly thro’ the street, emaviiaes Ah se 

.. Cry’d, Hark ye, at yon house what. fare, Fb chhdpenneivag et ti 

Js there not mirth and noble cheer? 0 
So good, our Dog reply’d, shat Sr eer 


Desire not such qagain.to.tey ; oie drccrs Yovatinny. ait deme 
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‘To speak the truth, I scarce can say 
How ’twas, at last, I got away. 


. “ Be not too free with Hr to eat, 
““ Who offers you ANoTHER’s Meat.” 


NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS and BUSINESS of 
" the LADY’s WOMAN. 


As the servant under the above character is obliged to be near 
her lady, it is necessary that none pretend to be properly qualified 
for it, unless their education has been something above the ordinary 
rank of other women; for she will not only be obliged to do some 
fine pieces of needle-work, but also to read at proper times the best 
authors. It is her duty to study her lady’s temper, for every per- 
son has something peculiar to themselves, by which they are dis- 
_ tinguished from others. . A soft answer, a submissive carriage, and a 
ready compliance with her lady’s orders, will always entitle her to 
respect. | Pevgenal spas Db vaca sta 

As to the business of a lady’s woman, it is of a nature proportion- 
ed to her character. ‘The principal articles immediately under her 
execution are, the washing of laces, muslin, gauzes, cambrics; also 
to clean gold and silver lace, stuffs, &c. the proper methods of do- 
ing which are as follow. 


To wash Lace. 


Take your lace and soap it well with soft soap, after which take a 
piece of plain deal board, sew a piece of cloth on to it very tight, and 
roll your lace very smooth round it. After this sew another piece 
of cloth over it, and put it into a clean boiler of water, and set it on 
the fire till the water is scalding hot; then shake out the lace, put it 
into a pan, and pour the water on it. When youhave done this, rest 
one end of the board ou the dresser or table, and with the other rub 
it well with a hard brush, dipping it at the same time into water, 
and pressing your hand downwards with the brush to squeeze out 
the soap and dirt. You must repeat this in a second kettle of wa- 
ter, pressing it with the brush as before; and when you have got 

he dirt all out, take some clean water, put some blue into it and let 

boil well; after which make some good starch, give the lace a 
gentle boil in it, and then squeeze it well out. When you have done 
this, hang the board up till the lace is thoroughly dry, and then — 
take off the cloth. Then put the Jace between some clean sheets 
of paper, and lay a heavy weight on it all night. Take off the 
“Weight in the morning, and your lace will look ‘as well as when it 
Was new. | ‘ | 
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“'To wash Blond Lace, Muslin, or Gauzés. — ci 

nays bios, Ga Me terse eed dia do tomb beer 09 
-'The same. method for one of these will do for the whole... They, 
roust be washed in three different waters, each of which must be 
tolerably warm and well lathered... When you have doue this, rince. 
them well in good blue water, then hang them up, and when. they 
are dry let them be well starched and hung’ up again. After this 1s 
done, get half a pound of isinglass, put it mto three pints of - water, 
atid let it boil till it is reduced to one, then dip your lace or gauze 
into it, squéeze it out well and then jron-them... Remember that the. 
starch you use be made thoroughly stiff, and let it be well, blued. 
"The sooner you iron them after washing the better, more espeeially: 
the gauzes. You must also observe, that after your muslins have 
been boiled in two lathers, you must thew beat up a third very strong 


‘and well-blued; then wash them out, rinse ‘and starch as above, 


hang them up to dry, and then iron'them. They must not be 
squeezed but patted between the hands; lace wilhalways look: best 
by being ironed on the wrong side. (Lt will not be amiss if, after’ 
you have starched your .muslins and lace very stifl, and they: are 
quite dry, you throw them into a little cold: pump water, then 
squeeze them well out, clap them, wring them well, and iron thems 
Fhis will help to make them look much clearer, and little inferior: 
tOMEW. eTee dtged tie Cm otive bag ibhiee 
A 5 To wash Cambrics. x te ) ebagt “ law 
ae re 4 Mngca dba: ou Of tr IPOn Sr Sag ¥ KES jim 
“Let them be well soapéd, and then washed in water | retty warm 5, 
then repeat the soaping, anil’ wash them’ with the water quite hot. 
When you have done this, mix some soap and blue together, ‘rub it 
on the clothes, lay them in a tub oy triller, and pour some boiling’ 
hot water on them. Let them lay in this situation for about two 
hours, then wash them well out, and rinse them in pump water well 
blued. When you iron them be careful to do it the right way, a 
you will otherwise be subject either to singe “or fi ray 1 hem.—It is | 
necessary to observe, that whenever you boil any small things you 
first mix your soap and blue well’together, and then pour it into the 
water to boil the clothes, This’ will ‘keep ‘the blue from settling, 
and make the ¢lothes perfectly clean and white, CO EA 
ap : stiperrse "ert tt sence bie Poalea om Mot 3436 BGR 


To clean Gold and Silver Lace, Stuffs, See ‘foie 


tee 4 +e . wae dur pag fl baer” pinevise Say to Nee aa 
' "Take a three-penny stale loaf, rub the crumb of Kio tne 
your hands till it is quite fine, then put about a quarter of an ounce: 
of powder blue to it, and mix the whole wel together; layit plen=) 
tifully on the gold and silyer, and.rub it well with your hands, and 
it will soon become bright. When this .is done, take,a piece of; 
cleain flannel and dust the crumbs well off, then take-a piece of crim=, 


_ son. velvet, rub.it gently, and it will look.as well.as when news @ 


“9 
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Lo preserve Silver and Gold from tarnishing. 

You must first of all observe never to put your gold or silver 
into a box that is made of deal, as that wood is very prejudicial to 
it. After it is used, fold it wp in fine India paper, over which 
wrap some fine whited brown paper thoroughly dry ; then fold the 
whole ina piece of green bays well aired; and put them in your 
trunk, in which you should: always keep some paper ‘well stained: 
with saffron.” PEELDE MA IO MULAG 61) . 

Besides the above, there are many other articles, which, though | 
not actually éxecuted by the lady’s woman, are still under her 
inspection. The whole‘of these will be found in ‘our instructions 
to the chamber-maid. SHER ise 


DIRECTIONS for the HOUSEKEEPER. 


Tux business of the housekeeper is of great importance, as she 
has in a manner all the household affairs to superintend, the maid 
_ Servants to look after, and to-direct intheir proper business. How- 
ever virtuous some young people may seem im the: discharge of 
their duty, yet certainly itis most. prudent to commit the care of a 
house to a'woman of age and experience, well acquainted with the 
world, and who has either kept house herself, or been long m the 
service of others. If such a one be a grave, sober, virtuous per- 
son; they are the most fit to be made choice of; and whatever may be 
. the character of their ladies, they will gain their approbation at the 
last. The servants will treat her with more respect than they would 
a giddy thoughtless person; and the more assiduous they are, and 
faithful in the trust committed to them, the more sure they will be 
of a place on any future occasion. ve i 
Let them have as few people coming after them as possible: 
when the family is in the country, let them never leave the house 
except when they go to church; and when in. town, let them not 
desire to go out contrary to the orders of their lady. . When stran- 
gers come on a visit, let them be treated. with the same respect. as 
is shewn to thém by their lord and lady, for many of the most 
worthy of our nobility have been evil spoken. of for no other rea- 
son but from theneglect and insolence of their servants. Let it be 

their constant study, however laborious, to be up in the morning 

fore any of the servants, and let them never go to bed until they 
have seen the doors and windows properly fastened. ‘In their’ be- 
haviour to the servants under them, while they ‘see that they do 
their duty, let them always remember to treat them with tender- 
ness, not exacting more from them than is consistent with huma- 
nity, nor ever exaggerating their faults. While they reproach with 
authority, let it be done at the same tinie in meekness, not delivered 
manger, but as the advice of a friend, who wishes well to’ their 
imterests, 
13. 7 2Z 
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As much of the security ofthé house depends on ‘the servants 
- keeping good hours, ‘let them Jook: wath great care to that; but if 
they find that neither advice nor reproof will have any effect, then 
it is their duty to complain, as they know not what fatal conse- 
quences may happen to the family by her neglect. As all the goods 
in the house are committed to her-care, let her observe that none: of 
them be damaged, but always! kept in proper order, for that is both 
for the honour and interest of her master. <> | 
In purchasing of every sort of necessaries for the family, let her 
take care that the provisions be good, and be as frugal in the pur- 
chase of them as if they were for herself; and let her take great care 
| that none be wasted in an idle manner. In the choice of new ser- 
: vants let her be extremely cautions, and inquire strictly into their 
characters. , : 
‘If the housekeeper attends to these rules she will become an ex- 
ample to the younger servants, her master’s family will be respected, 
and she will acquire reputation from every one who knows her. 
. nt te Nd 1 19tw plod wl eh epee 
INSTRUCTIONS to the CHAMBERMAID. ~~ 
The chambermaid’s first consideration must be to attend properly 
to the care and management of her: mistress’s clothes; for as it al- 
ways uncertain at what time she may want them, soit is essentially 
necessary they should be ever in. readiness. Let your respective 
clothes, either for dress or undress, be always: deposited in their 
different departments ; so that if you should be hastily called upon 
for either, it will be more convenient to you, and more pleasing to 
your mistress. Be particularly careful to: preserve your linen clean 
and nice, and be sure always to let it be wellaired.. 5 05 
_ ‘When your mistress has undressed, examine al} her clothes with 
great niceness, and if you discover any spots on them, let them be 
immediately taken out; after which fold: them, up. carefully, and 
put them in their proper places.) 9. ios Io. og oF ee 
In order to make the chambermaid complete mistress of the cha- 
racter she assumes; we shall’ here:add a mumber of:iseful:receipts, 
which, if propérly-attended to, will enable her to discharge her 
office with satisfaction toher mistress: dnd: repitatiom to: herself. ::>s 
: To take Spots ditt of Silks” o> 
Scrape a piece of chalk very fine, lay some of it on the spot, 
and rub it gently, and you will soon, find it disappear. “But. th 
most effectual application is spirits of turpentine; for this, be the 
‘spots ever so numerous, will infallibly take them out. If the first 
“application should not entirely effect it, th second will. eS a 


RAN AR 


est | 


| To clean. Siiks of all sorts. ‘es sa ‘al ee node 
After you have thoroughly taken out the spots,’ také about.a peck 
of bran, dry it well by the fire, then spread your clothes on a cone 


\e 
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venient place, and. rub them well, with the bran while it is warm, 
after which shake it well off, and rub them with a piece of clean, 
soft, dry cloth. | Ty , . . 

If your silks be flowered, take the crumb of a stale three-penny 
loaf, mix with it about a quarter of an-ounce of powder blue, 
crumble them well together, rub it gently over the silk with your 
hands, and then with a piece of clean cloth, as for plain silks. 

K: — Lo keep Silk from staining in washing. 

Warm some rain water in a saucepan till it is pretty hot, then 
put into it some Castile soap, and dissolve it well. Take it off the 
fire, and when it is almost cold sprinkle into it a small quantity of 
fuller’s earth, and then scour your silks with it. Don’t let them 
be on heaps, but spread them, and‘clap them between dry cloths, 
and they will be as fresh as when new. 

titaass: Lo take Spots out of Linen. 

"There are several methods of taking spots out of linen; but the 
most effectual are the following. Take some juice of sorrel, heat 
it well over the fire, and dip the parts affected into it; then rub it 
gently, and the spots will vanish. If it is summer-time, and the 
sun very powerful, soap the places where the spots are, and hang 
it in the sun, and when it is dry, the spots-will be gone.. Or, rub 
some salt and vinegar well on them, after which squeeze it well out, 
and then let it dry gently by the fire. If your linen be stained with 
paint, rub some butter over the spot, hang it in the sun to dry, then 
wash it well, and it will all come out. if 
Ry a To take Spots out of Crimson Velvet. 

» Takesome very. strong aqua vite, and rub it well onthe parts 
where the spots are, and then take the white of a new laid egg, 
spread it over the aqua vite, and put it in the sunto dry. When ° 
this is done, wash it in clean water, and wring it thoroughly dry. 
You need not be afraid, as it will not do the least injury to the 


colour. 7 

Biss To take Spots out.of Stuffs, or Cloth. 

_ Take some of the clearest and whitest fuller’s earth you can meet 
with, letit be well dried by the fire, after which pound it in a mor- 
far till it is very fine, then mix some spirit of turpentine with it, 
and form it into round balls, which you: may keep by you to use as 
occasion shall require. Take a piece of one of these balls, put it 
into acup or pan, mix a little boiling water with it, and lay it on 
the parts that are spotted. When it is dry, rub it with a little hard 
brush, and when you find the spots are out, take a clean bit of 
he th, and rub-it gently till you have taken out the fuller’s earth 
also. Pon pian he ‘4 
civ) Lo take Spots out-of Scarlet. | , 
Take the’jaice of the herb called Janeria (which may be had at 
any apothecary’s) and lay it on the partvaffected: ‘let it continue 


‘the spots will disappear. — é 


' ‘Take the juice of a lemon, warm it with alittle powder o 
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there about three hours, and: then wash it in warm water. If it 
should not answer your expectations the first time, repeat it, adding 
a little soap to the juice, .and it will effectually takeitout, 


/ To take Spots out of Clothin.Grain. 

Take of roch-alum water, tartar of tonnes, and white soap, 
about three ounces each, and make them into a fine powder. . Put: 
the alum water into an earthen pipkin on the fire, and when it be- 
gins to simmer, take two ox galls, and stir them in with a stick, 
and by degrees the powders. Let it boil till it is reduced to about 
‘one-third, and then wash the spots with it three or four times, dry- 
ing it between each; after which wash it in clean water, and the 
spots will be entirely eradicated. 


. | To take out Grease or oily Spots. | 
‘Take a quart of clear soft water, about four ounces of alumen 
fecis burnt, two scruples of camphire, and the gall of an ox; mix 


‘all together, put it into a pan or pipkin over a slow fire, and let it 


simmer till it 1s reduced to about half the quantity, then. strain it, 
and use it when it is about lukewarm. Wet the cloth on both 
sides where the spots are, then wash them with cold water, and 


To take Spots of Ink or Wine out of Cloth, or Linen. a 
"Take the juice of lemons and rub it well on the spots, and when 
it is dry, wash it in warm water. Repeat this a second time, and 


‘the spots will disappear. If it is linen, put some boiling water 


into a pewter pot, take that part that has the spot, and hold it tight 


‘round the pot, then rub it hard with lemon juice, and it will take 


the spot quite out. Ty Aphid ay: 
To take out ail sorts of Spots or Stains from the Hands, &c. 


Take a small quantity of bay salt, mix it with some lemon juice, 


“wash the parts that are stained, and let them dry gradually. Repeat 


it some time after, and the stains will be quite gone. Brig: 
To take Iron-moulds out of Linens 05 


Take some sorrel, bruise it well in a mortar, squeeze it through 
‘a cloth, bottle it, and keep it for use. ‘Take a little of the above 
juice in a tin saucepan, and boil it over'a lamp; as it boils dip the 
iron-mould into it; don’t rub, but only squeeze it. “When ‘you find 
the iron-mould is out, throw it into cold water. Ge ee 


) f alum 
dissolved 1m it, then wet it, and as it is wet, dry it with a spoon 
wherein is a live coal, and so continue to do for the space of two 


‘hours, and the spot or iron-mould in once or twice washing will 


disappear. This will also take out spots of ink, fruit, &e. 
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To make Linen White that is turned Yellow. 


= "Take two quarts of milk, heat it over the fire, and scrape into it 
half a pound of cake soap. When the soap is thoroughly dissolved, 
put the linen in, and when they have boiled for some time, take 
them out, put them into a lather of hot water, and wash them 
out. | , 

To keep Linen not used from receiving any Damage. 

,, When you, have washed-and well dried it, fold it up, and scatter 
an the folding the powder of cedar-wood, or cedar small ground, 
having first perfumed your, chest. with, storax; by which means not 
only dampness is prevented, but worms, moths, &c. 


Uhe best Method of whitening any sort of Cloth. 

First, let your cloth be well bucked, then spread it on the grass, 
and. sprinkle it with alum-water... Let it continue in. this situation 
for three or four days; then buck it again with soap and. fuller’s 
earth, and use it as before; by which means it will not only grow 
white, but swell in its substance. | iba 


fo clean Hangings or Tapestry that have faded. © 
First, beat the dust out of them as clean as possible, then rub 
them well over witha dry brush, and make a good lather of Castile 
or cake soap, and rub them well over with a hard brush; then take 
some fair water, and with it wash off the froth, and make a water 
with alum, and wash them over with it,.and you will find, when 
-dry, most of the colours. restored in a short time; and those that 
-are yet too faint, you must assist by a pencil dipped in proper co- 
slours... It will not be amiss if you rub over the whole piece in the 
same manner with water colours mixed with weak gum water, and 

it will cause it, if well done, to look ata distance like new. 


To clean Rivbons. 


_. Furst, sprinkle them moderately with a little clean water, and 
then smooth them out. Lay them on a carpet or clean cloth at 

full breadth, and having made a thin lather of Castile soap, rub 

them gently with a brush, or fine woollen cloth. Then take some 
water, mix with it a little alum and white tartar, and rub them well 
with it. This will make them not only clean, but the colour will 
»be fixed from further fading. You must dry them in the shade, 


_ and smooth them with a glass slick-stone. __ 
To wash Silk Stockings. 


- These must not be laid in soak before washing, as it will entirely 
destroy their colours. They must be washed in cold water with 
‘two: lathers, the latter of. which must: be well blued.. They must 
“not-be rinsed, but turn them often, then press them, and when 
‘theyare- thoroughly dry, put them up for use. » bi | 
. ErHTE MAF 11388) 11 oS eae a § caltae 
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» Lo wash Silk, Handkerchiefs. ke SD veel 


These must also be first washed in cold water ; and the second 
lather must be only lukewarm. After the second washing, 
rinse them in cold water, dry them gently, and then fold them 
wpailt iene OE aa Ui iy | 


To wash black and white Sarcenets. 


First lay them smooth on a board or carpet, spreading a little 
soap over the dirty place; then make a lather with Castile soap, 
and having an indifferent fine brush, dip it therein, and rub over 
the silks the right way, viz. longways, and repeat this till you find 
that side is sufficiently scoured; then turn the other, and use it in 
the same manner ;' after which put it into fair water scalding hot. 
When it ‘has been in this some time, mix a small quantity of gum 
arabic in some cold water, and rinse them well; then take them 
out and fold them, clapping or pressing out the water with your 
hands on a carpet that is dry; when you find the wet pretty well 
out, in case of the white, you must have some brimstone ready to 
smoke, or dry it over, till it is ready for smoothing, which must be. 
done on the right side with an iron moderately hot. 

The best Method of making and using Starch. 


‘Take such a quantity of starch as you think proportionable to: 
the things you have to use it for, just moisten it with a little water, 
and then mix a small quantity of powder blue with it, after which 
put it into about half a pint of water, and stir it well together. 
Have about a quart of water boiling on the fire, and when your 
‘starch and blue is sufficiently stirred up, put it into the water as it 
boils. Let it boil for about a quarter of an hour, and be sure to 
keep it stirring all the while. ‘The more it is stirred the stiffer it 
will be, and your Imen will look the better.2 © . 

_ Those things you would have most stiffened must.be dipped. 
in first; you must not rub the starch too strong, you may weaken — 
it by the addition of a Jittle water; and before you use it be sure to 
let it be well stramed. irene rt sisi utalennadiitiael 

You should always boil your starch in a copper vessel, because: 
as it requires a great deal of boiling, tin 1s very apt to: make it burnto. 

. There are various things which different people: mix with their 
starch, such as. alum, gum arabic, and tallow ; but if. you do put 
any thing in, let it be a little isinglass, for that as by far the” 
best. About an ounce to a quarter of a pound of starch will be 
sufficient. Vt bow these the eral 
To wash Thread and Cotton Stockings. Fe all 
LS SAR IRR A Bw rks ; Seer uae & tT Pee or yitae Mes eee 

Both these must have two lathers and a boil, and the water must: 
be well: blued. When this is done, wash them out of ‘the boil, after 


which fold them up very smooth without rinsmg, and press ‘the: 
under a weight for about half an hour: then hang them up, 


¢ 
z. VOthe 


eapebope coke. 11 
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when they are thoroughly dry, roll them up without ironing, and 
they will look as well as when new. ~~ 49 Tone Mi 
~ Worsted stockings tnust be washed’in two cool Jathers ‘till they 
are quite clean, but don’t put any ‘soap on them: when you have 
done this, rinse them well, hang them up, and’as soon as they are 
‘dry, fold them up for use: | | | 


To wash, Black Silks, Lad 


Warm a little small beer, and mix it with ink, then wash the silk 
in it, and it will have a fine black colour. | 


To wash Scarlet Cloaks. 


‘Take a little fuller’s earth, and boil it in water!; when you take it 
_ off; let it stand till it is only lukewarm; then wash the cloaks in it, 
and when they are clean rinse them in cold pump water. - 
To clean Silk Furniture. | 

Brush it clean, until all the spots are taken out, at least so many 
as will come out by the brush, then take as much bran as the size 
of the cloth requires, and when ithas been properly dried before the 
fire, put to it an ounce of powder blue, and lay the cloth on a pro- 
per place; rub them till they are clean, and then hang them up to dry; 
wheu properly dried let them be brushed three ditierent times, and 
they will lovk as well as at first. 


To clean Damask Curtains, and other Sorts of Worsted Furniture. 


Take some dry fuller’s earth of the whitest sort you can procure ; 
when it its well dried before the fire, pour boiling water upon it, 
until it is quite soft; then put to it two pennyworth of the spirit of 
turpentine, and when they are all properly mixed, lay your curtains 
or other ‘cloths ‘on a large square table, and rub it upon them as 
hard as you can. Remembering always to rub them first on the in- 
side, and then on the out; rub every place over, and then hang them 
_ up’on a' line, either in the air, or before the fire; when they are quite 
dry, brush them with a hard-brush, and then with two softer ones, 
and the curtains will look extremely well. thy eonelt 
a ai Lo wash fine Muslins. i remit 
+ Let: the muslins be folded into four, and put into clean water, not 
very hot, otherwise they are apt to, be yellow, and when you have 
strained the water through a fine cloth, take a piece.of the finest 
Soap, and: beat it toa lather with a stick turned very smooth, for if 
the stick is of soft wood, or has any flaws about it, some splinters 
will be apt to remain in the water. Then put, m the muslins, and 
wash them one by one, then let them lay in the water for the dirt to 
Soak out. When you take them out, wash them in milk-warm wa- 
ter, and squeeze them as hard as possible, lest any of the dirt should 

left in; then shake them, and lay them into an earthen dish. ’ Let 

hem lay there till you haye made 3second ‘lather inthe same mai- 
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ner as the first, only that the water must be more hot,than.the-first, 
but not boiling, otherwise it will injure them, . Put a little water to 
as much powder blue as is necessary, and then pour it into the scald-. | 
~ ing water,,.stirring it about uatil it appear blue, then, make a lather 
in the: same manner as before, and when you have put.im your mus-. 
lins, let them be covered over with a fine clean cloth. It will. be 
better that they stand all night in the water, and in the morning let | 
the blue be washed clean out, then lay them in cold pump water tll 
you starch them. | | ih « maedd. 
To rinse Muslins before you starch them. 

Take a cup of powder blue, and mix it with some pump water in 
a clean pan; when you have shaken it about for some time till it is 
properly mixed, then put to it a cup more of cold pump water, and 
squeeze your muslins through it one hy one, never putting more than 
one in at a time, otherwise you will be apt to spoil them by giving 
them a yellowish colour. If the remains of the blue settle upon 
them, rub them in the water with your hand very slightly, but if any 
of them appear yellow, you must put more blue to the water, as the 
only means of making them change their colour. When you have 
rinsed them clean, let them be squeezed as hard as they can bear 
without hurting them, because unless the water is quite out they will 
never take the starch so well. Let your hands be very dry when 
you pullithem out, and then let them be laid on a fine dry cloth, by 
which you will be able to see whether any wet is left in them.. 


To starch fine Mushns. = 8 


Take a clean skillet, and. put in it a pint of pump water, mixed 
with a quarter of a pound of starch, and keep it over a slow fire till 
it is lukewarm; keep stirring it till it boils, then take,it off, and 
when it has stood about a minute, let it be poured into a clean 
earthen dish, and covered up witha delf plate until it is.cold,then mix 
a handful of it with half as much blue, and take your muslin, spread 
it out double, so as to lay the starch upon it, but don't let it be too 
thick. Lay it first over the one side and then the other, but do not 
let it be opened out, because it will soak through sufficiently to an- 
swer the end. Let it be laid on the finest muslins first, and after- 
wards on those that are thicker, for that which is laid upon 'the fine 
ones will serve todo the others, and most’ sorts of coarser clothes 
made of muslin may be done with the same starch. » When you 
have done starching them, let'them be laid in’a clean earthen dish, 
and keep pressing them till the starch begins to stick to your hands. 
Then wring it out of them, and when‘you have wiped them with ’a 
clean dry cloth, open them out and rub them gently.) 0 

lef HOE 


_ To clap Muslins before they are ironed... 


a & y 


After you have. opened them, rub them, through your hands, ee : 


then clap them together, holding them by the ends in, your, hand 
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until’ they are hard ; but if you percéive any wet or starch upon your’ 
hands; then wash them, and keep them’ as dry as possible, otherwise 
the ‘muslin will néver look well. Yow must pull them with your 
hands both ways, which is the! best method that can’ be used to pre- 
vent fraying ; and when they ‘are diy enough, spread them out and’ 
hold them between you and the light, by which you will see whether 
any of the starch remains in them. The ‘best way to know if any of 
the starch remains in them is to look’ through and see if any thing” 
shines, which, if it does, it is starch, and you must rub: it‘again with’ 
your hands. If none is left they will. fly. asunder when you clap 
them, but they must be clapped as fast as possible, lest they become 
too soft and lose their colour. It is also necessary to observe, that 
they must not be clapped singly, otherwise they will fray ‘and tear ; 
but always keep two or three im your hand, and the colour will be 
much better, “ese at er | fecenginie 
_ Lhe proper Method of troning Muslins. 


~ When you have clapped the muslins and dried them as well as 
you can, pull them out double ona very smooth board, laying about 
five or six on each other. "Then héat your iron and put it mto the 
box, and when the box is properly heated, take that which is lowest, 
because it will be more dry than the others, by which method you 
will not only prevent them from fraying, but also make them look 

extremely well. Plain muslins must be done upon a woollen cloth 
very soft and clean, but coarse ones may be done on a cloth that 
_is more damp than the other, or upon the under-side of that first 
used. , 
’ They must be washed and rinsed in the same manner as muslins, 
and the starch must-beas thin as possible. . When you have dipped 
them i! it, take them out and ‘squeeze them hard, in order ‘to force 
out the wet, and then: dry, them with a fine cloth. Take, care.that 
they be clapped properly between your hands, otherwise they;will be 
apt to receive damage.,,, When you have. folded them: up, put them 
into a; clean, pan, but.do-not-touch them with any. wet, otherwise 
they will not look so well... Let the cloth upon which you iron them 
be clean and smooth, but,take great care. that. the iron ‘be not too 
hot, because. it, spoils the colours, and: gives: them a, yellowish. ap= 
pearance. ‘The starch: must be made for the purpose, for that used 
for muslin; will not be proper, but rather do the lawns.an injury...» 
mee Wes of ora od ene Ne Ott) Lid eas erage uy asdohad 
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DIRECTIONS to the NURSERY MAID: | 


, Eve RY woman who undertakes to nurse children should first con- 
der, with a serious attention, the ‘nature of the charge committed 
Hey. “It is well-known) that’ many desire ‘the place of a nurse 


a To starch Lawns. 


F 
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Pre: 


love you by a cheerful affable disposition 5 let your sobriety and be- 
nevolent carriage be set before them as a pattern; and never neglect 


before them, nor suffer them to come into the company of any who 
do, -hecause nothing is so mischievous as bad ‘examples! Be’ ex- 
tremely careful not to shew any partiality to them, but-as ‘children 
of the same parents treat them allalike; for if you seem to take 
more notice of one than the rest, these will consider themselves 
slighted, become dejected in their minds, and wish to be from under 
your care: Be often putting them in mind of thein duty to their 
parents, and frequently read to them the’ example of Christ and 
‘Fimothy, with many others in the Old aud New "Festament. As 


a” 
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goon as their tender minds can bear it, let them be brought to get 
by heart some short verses in the Psalms, but not above one at 
atime, lest they forget the other. A practice of that sort will 
make them in love with their Bible, before they enter upon other 
sorts of learning. It is really surprising to find the sons of many 
of our nobility and gentry, going to the grammar-school, where 
they read none but the heathen authors, utterly unacquainted with 
the word of God. In general it is in the power of their nurses 
to remedy that evil, and the honour to themselves would be as great 
as the advantage would be to their tender charge. Never encou- 
rage one to tell stories of the other, for by that they will learn the 
mean vice of detraction, which is a disgrace to both sexes. 

' When any one makes complaint against another, do not let any 
person hear you reprove the offender ; but shut the door, and speak 
to them all in the most affectionate manner. Point out in a clear 
manner the duty of brotherly love, and how acceptable it is in the 
sight of God, who hates those children that injure each other. On 
the other hand, you must tell those who make the complaint, that 
they must always take care not to give any provocation, either in 
gestures, words, or actions, ‘Tell them what Christ says, “ That 
he that calleth his brother a fool shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 
Tell them how joyful it will be to their parents to see them love 
each other, and that God will bless them for it. As they grow up 
alittle older, explain to them the Ten Commandments in short 
questions and answers, and when you take them to church, teach 
them to remember the text, and ask them concerning any remarka- 
ble story that was read in the lessons, which you must read over 
again to them when you.come home, by which they will become 
familiarly acquainted with the historical part of the Bible, which 
most probably they will never forget. ; 

_ If you attend to these instructions, by the time they are taken 
_ from you, they will be prepared for any sort of learning, and 
‘strongly guarded against any temptations to vice; so that you will 
gain a most distinguished and permanent reputation. —__ | 
_ Bya proper attendance to all these rules, you will have very little 
occasion for physic for the children, nor is it proper that. it should 
be much tampered with. Except in some particular cases, youth- 
ful vigour generally overpowers the strength of the disease, espe- 
cially where the nurse treats them with tenderness, and keeps them 
lean. Great care must be taken with them in breeding their teeth, 
‘as many die of that painful disease. Mix a little honey with fresh — 
butter, and anoint the gums where the pain is most violent, it will 
at least give some ease. If the children are apt to be rickety, let 
them be often bathed in cold water, and kept in it according to 
their strength ; it seldom fails of being attended with the desired ef- 
fect, whereas the tampering with medicines is most commonly 
hurtful, When you find them’ afflicted with the worms, the best 
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thing that can be given them is rhubarb in the morning fasting, 
and be sure to do it it as soon as the first symptoms of the disorder 
el. teh ae hey 4 ie Ng Ps 3 4 GR ete yr 
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- DIRECTIONS to the HOUSE-MALD.- 


The business of the housemaid is, to look after, and prac the 
furniture clean, in the execution of which she is first to take her 
‘instructions’ from the housekeeper: and if she would wish to ac- 
quire reputation, she must be industrious and cleanly. fess 

Every morning her first business must be, if in summer, to rub 
the stoves and fire-irons with scouring-paper, and to clean, the 
bearths. . If in winter, she must first rake out the ashes, and. sweep 
the grate very clean: she must then clean the irons, which, if the 
common sort, may be done by rubbing them, . first, -with a rag 
dipped in vinegaf and the ashes, then with an oily. rag, and after 
that with scouring-paper, rotten stone, or white brick. If there be 
very fine steel stoves and fenders, they should be first rubbed with 
oil; then with emery, till clear and bright, and next with scouring~ 
paper, which is an excellent thing to rub irons with that are not in 
constant use, every two or. three days, as it will take. off any spots 
they have got in that time. When she has thus prepared. the stove, 
&c. and (cleaned the inside of ‘the hearth, she. Siar then light i 


retrie it once a exA is WBciedt, thonet the hearty Naot to be 
done so every day. Cold water, soap ‘and sand, will do. for wash- 
ing free-stone slabs, which must be afterwakds rubbed, not as i 
common, with a fire-stone, but a brush. Where the, insides: of 
chimnies are covered with tiles, rubbing them with a wet: cloth, 
and then drying them, is sufficient. Hearths and chimney-sides of 
steel must be cleaned in the same manner as fine steel stoves. _ Pe 

After the fire-place the house-maid’s next business is, to clean 
the locks of the doors. In doing this..she must have a piece of 
paste-board for each, with a hole cut in it. just. big enough-for 
slipping over the tick! to preserve the doors, to which the. same. 
side of the paste- “board should always be applied, for. the dirty, side. 
would spoil them. The locks may.be cleaned by rubbing. them. 
with an oily rag, and, next with rotten stone or. white brick; but. 
she must be very careful not to let any of the two. last get i into. the. 
key-hole. — Lacquered locks want no other cleaning . -but. rubbing, 
with a piece of clean leather or woollen cloth ; for oil, .or seny ye 
damp, hurts their colour. Ts 

The housemaid’s next attention Ri dary st to. ‘the 2 CE 
she may sweep with a common broom, or brush. 
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broom, and then fold them back ; after which she ought to. sweep 
_ ‘the room, ‘having first strewed it with sand pretty damp, throwing 
it smartly from her hand, and: it will lick up the dust and flue. 
Carpets, when they will turn; are best cleaned by laying the wrong 
side upwards for a day or two, and then the dust will fall on the 
floors. But, before she sweeps the rooms, she should brush and 
clean the window curtains, and with a broom sweep the windows, 
and behind the shutters. She must not apply a brush or broom: to 
‘any pictures or frames, but only to blow the dust off with a pair of 
bellows; though she may now and then dust them with a very soft 
piece of flannel, or very soft duster: and she should also blow off 
‘the dust from the walnscot, china, and stucco-work. - 

When she has swept the room, and taken up the dust, her next 

business is, to rub the wainscot from. the top to the bottom with a 
duster, and do the same to the windows. She must then sweep 
the stairs, throwing on the upper ones.a little wet sand, which will 
bring down the dust. without flying about; but if hair-cloths are 
used, this is only to be done occasionally as the cloths. are found 
“Necessary to be removed. After cleanmg the stairs, she must 
dust the wainscot and _ballusters directly, and also the tops of the 
doors. . 

_ AAs soon as the family is up, the house-maid should set open the 
windows of the bed-chamber, and uncover the beds to sweeten and 
air them, which will be a great help against bugs and fleas. In 
making the beds she should begin with that first aired, taking. off 
the several things singly, and laying them on two chairs, without 
letting them touch the floor. She should shake the beds well every 
day, andif there be a mattrass, let her turn it at least once a week. 
The cleaning of the head of the bed, the vallances, and curtains, 
with a brush or whisk, is not to be omitted; neither should she forget 
to sweep clean all behind and under the bedsteads, : firhy 
_* Having sid thus much with respect to the business of the house- 
‘maid, we shall now give directions for the method of executing 
other matters that come under her province. And first, — 


OO Lo preserve lron from Rust. aT 
~ Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of camphire and half a pound of 
hog’s lard together over a very slow fire, and taking off the scum, 
Mix’ as ‘much black-lead as will bring them to. n iron: colour, 
Spread this composition over the steel and iron stoves, as also the 

fire-arms. Let it lay on them for twenty-four hours, after which 
Tub them with a dry linen cloth, and they will keep without rust for 
six months. . su rey | 

i. _ Lo clean Hearths of Free-stone. 

A First, seour them clean with cold water, soap, and sand, then 

take two-pennyworth of black lead, and a quarter of a pound of 

Coarse brown sugar ; which, being well mixed, put into half a pint 

a 
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of small beer, and set on a fire, stirring the whole with a stick till 
well boiled. Then with a little brush black the sides and bottom 
of the hearth at least twice over; and next day, when they are quite 
dry, rub them well witha hard brush, and if they be smooth, and 
not broke, they will look like steel. ‘The bottom on which the 
erate stands will require more frequent repetition, as the blacking 
wears sooner off than on the sides, which will keep bright for some 
aveeks, or perhaps months. men | ar) 


To clean Brick FL Rs. 


Mix some milk with brick-dust, and lay it upon a coarse wool- 
len cloth, then take it and rub the hearth, and it will havea fine 
appearance. i: AB feieh 
3 T’o clean Chairs. ie a 


Drop some linseed oil upona woollen rag and rub the chairs with 
it, and then rub. them hard with a dry cloth until they appear 
bright; then rub some yellow wax on a hard brush, and brush 
them all: over; then take a rough woollen cloth and again rub 
them; and they will look as well as when new. ‘ 

) To clean Tables. | | | 

_.When you have rubbed them hard with a cloth, mix some brick 
with linseed oil, and rub them over as hard as you can, until 
they are quite clean; then rub some yellow wax on a hard brush, 
and brush them till they are so clear that you may see your face in 
them; then rub them with a flannel cloth, and they will have a fine 
appearance. say Wey 5 
EG | To clean old Pictures. 


ris 


Take two ounces of borax, anda quarter of an ounce of Romar 
vitriol, beat them together till they are very small, then let them 
be sifted through a fine lawn sieve: when you have rubbed the dust 
off the picture, then lay it flat on ‘the ground, and throw some of 
the powder over the canvas ; dip a brush in water, and rub the 
picture over carefully until it 1s quite-clean. ‘Take no more water 
than will wet the powder, and when you find the picture begins to 
appear clean, wash off the dust with a wet brush, and setit up to 
dry ina, placenot too much exposed to the sun. Then take a 
little linseed of and when the picture begins to be dry, rub it-over 
with a feather dipped m the oil. Don’t let them dry too soon, for 
the longer — they will have the more transparent colour. 

: To clean the Frames of Pictures. sage 
Let the dirt be first taken off in cold water, and then make a 
strong lather of soap, and rub them with ‘a sponge’ till they are 
clean, when they -must ‘be set to dry, and then rubbed ‘clean with 
a woollen cloth. Lhe | 


‘* 
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The best Way to clean a Roba: 


“Rub both the brush and mop with the grain, that is with the 
length of the board, and not. across: the breadth, neither Jet the 
boards he wet too much, because it’ soaks in and hurts them.. Rub 
them hard with fine dry sand, and take care not to wet too much of 
the room at/one time, and the sooner you have done. it the better, 
When too much water is thrown on the: boards; it takes up more 
time taclean it than if a small part was wetted at once, and the 
boards will always look more black and spungy. When youintend 
to dry-rub it, let it first be quite dry, and then take a eloth and rub 
it clean, throwing over it some fine sand, and sweep it as clean as 
possible. Let the skirting boards be rubbed with a piece of oily 
lannel, and they will look as if newly pamted, but no part. of the 
floor, for that will spoil it. Neither fuller’s earth nor common 
sand ought to be used, as they are sure to make some impression, — 
aa: OF ok To clean Stairs. sede des Mie nese 4 
' Stairs are to cleaned in the same manner as rooms, only it is nes 
cessary to observe, that if you keep your face always to the ascent, 
they will have a much better appearance, and you'will be more able 
to do them soon and well. Let the hair-cloth be swept once every 
day, and once a week taken up, and the dust shaken out of it, 
then scour them down, and when dry, lay the cloth ‘on again. 
When the stairs are of stone, Jet them be scoured with sand and wa- 
ter, but boards must be rubbed with a. piece of oily flannel, and 
they will look asif newly painted. Neither fuller’s earth nor com- 
mon sand ought to be used, as they are sure to make some im- 
pression, : | irdsaoneche 2 


PRLS 


well. ical sisearced ht Almont hyaaie 
To keep Stairs, Tables, and Boards clean; and ‘of’ 'a brownish, 
ey . Colour, without washing. °°" ” POR roe. 


a 


Fake afew handfuls of balm, tansey; and-mint, @n 


and strew: them 
Ou the floor or table after you have swept. them. clean, 


long hard: brush, and rub the: greens against the boa ill they: ap= 
pear bright, then, sweep off the greens, and the flooi will look like 
mahogany, without any washing, and the room will have a fine 


smell. ‘These herbs are best, and where they: cannot be had, you 

“May-usefennelor any thing green, andthe roonas he. ei a 
fine and brown, but also have a fragrant smell, , Beachy Ones 
ine 


El 
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To clean Oil-Cloths that are laid on Floors. 


_ ‘The best method of keeping these m proper order’ is, to dry-rub 

them every day, because it not oniy keeps them clean, ‘but also 
preserves them better than any thing that can be mentioned, for 
when mops are used they soon wear out. Once every week let 
them be turned upside down; and once every month lt them be 
rubbed over with milk, and hung out to dry,’ then let them be rub-' 


bed over with a cloth, and they wiil look as well as at first. - 


An useful Receipt rr take Spots out of Boards, and large Tables. 


~ Make some lye of wood-ashes, and mix it with a few galls, then 


"put it on the spots the evening before you intend to clean them. In 


the morning rub the boards hard with a brush, and if it is a floor, 
you must do it on your knees. Let it be with the grain, and take 
some fine sand at the second scouring; when they are dry, take a 
coarse woollen cloth, and tub ‘them clean, until you see no spots 
remaining. When you have brought them to a right colour and can’ 
distinguish the grain, then wash them with cold water and sand. 
Hot water must not be used, as it opens the gram of the boards, 
and hard water always spoils the colour. A Tityy 


"INSTRUCTIONS to the LAUNDRY-MAID. 


“As the laundry-maid is the person to whom the care of the linen 
is committed, it is most common for her to be brought up to it; but 
yet any young woman of tolerable abilities may soon learn it, as all 
women are more or less acquainted with washing. Where linen is 
either badly washed, or not properly got up, it soon wears; and 
once bad washing does more hurt than ten times using it. See that 
every-part of the linen be mended properly before you begin to 
wash, and when washed, let it be done up ‘as soon‘as possible, 
otherwise: it willibe apt to assume a bad colour, so that your mis 
tress will certainly complain: Be extremely regular in your stated 
days for washing, and never take a woman to assist you without 
leave from your. mistress. Let all your tubs and other vessels be 
kept clean, and never waste soap or any other materials, but use them. 
with the sam@) frugality as if they had been purchased by yourself. 
It is the practiée in many parts of England, for the laundry-maids 
to rise very , and most certainly on the washing day it is best; 
because they will have their work over before the evening; but on 
the other days'they may enjoy equal indulgence with their fellows 
servants. | 


‘1 


Having said thus much relative to the laundry-maid, we shall now 


lay down such further directions as: may easily’assis 
ecution of her business. 
¢ 


t her in the ex~ 


jue yee 
~ ae t oe 


- 
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To prepare Linen for Washing. aa 

First, look the linen carefully over, and then mend every place 
where you find it torn, otherwise if it is washed, the rents will be 
much worse, than before. .When that is done, let it be carefully, 
folded up, and put into a bag, to prevent its gathering more dirt, 
for the cleaner it is kept, the more easily it will wash, and also be 
the better for the linen, for as much has been lost by the careless- 
ness of servants, or bad laundry-maids, as by wearing. 


Concerning the Water. 


Do not wash with any sort of water, unless it has stood two or 
three days, for when newly taken in, it is always thick and muddy; 
af it is from a stream where there is a muddy bottom, it will be. 
better to let it stand four days. _ ; 

For chusing Soap. | 

New-made soap always spoils. the linen, therefore make choice 
of the oldest. you can get, as it will be of much more service, and 
make the clothes look better. Hab) 


Directions concerning Washing. 


When you have cleaned your copper, fill it to heat, and when 
you have sorted your clothes. properly, let them be rubbed over. 
with soap, taking care to. put most on the dirty places, and then 
wash the finest first, Let not the water be too hot. When you: 
have washed the fine linen, take it out and lay it on a elean place, 
then wash the coarse, which will take a good deal more washing 
than the other; then soap the linen-over again, and let it be washed 
a second time in water more hot than the former. 


To boil Linen: 


As soon as you have put the water on, mix with it some stone 
blue, and when you have soaped the linen, let it be put in to boil; 
when-it has boiled ten or fifteen minutes, according to the nature of 
linen, for that which is coarse will take much more than ‘the fine, 
then put the water with the linen into the tub, and let it stand till 
itis cold enough for you to hold your hand in it; then wash the linen 

ite clean, taking care not to leave any pieces of soap upon it, for if 
you do it will look greasy. As soonas you have washed the different 
pieces, let them be thrown into clear pump water, !mixed with 
stone-blue, then rinse it perfectly clean, and when you have wrung 
it, hang up the different pieces of linen at a moderate distance from 
each other; and when they are dry, fold them care ully up until 
they are ironed, which must be as soon as you conveniently can. 


ea ee Directions for Starching. | 
_ Get the best Poland starch, and when you have made it thin 


‘with water, put to it some powder blue, according to the number 
° rs 


‘ 
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of clothes, aud: when: it’ has boiled Jong enough, put toit afew 
grains of isinglass.;whem it 1s: very” sit 0 in yo re rub 
it gently with your hands. ne has » 46 iwshéos 
In all other matters het the: flaiodieanna ‘ei herself extremely: 
sara and ars ‘care cme none of the linen te aa or Ne ate 
"Directions for I roning. o (3 on hail 
~ If you use flat-irons, be sure to rub them smooth against a mat, 
snl they are very bright, and then rub them with a smooth flannel, 
which must be done every.time, they come to the fire. _Itwill be bet- 
ter fur the linen, that: you use the iron as hot as you can, only take 
care to try the iron ona rag, lest it damage the linen. Sprinkle a 
few drops of water upon, the linen before you: begin to-iron; always 
taking care to. put. more.water to the fine than the coarse. |The. 
water F makes it more pliable in ironing, and more stiff afterwards. . 


' To take Stains made by Fruit out of Linen. aia ae 


“Take : some fresh butter, and rub it over all the stains, then om 
it into.a tub} and pour upon it scaldmg milk; when it. is fold ne 
the stains be washed with the milk until they are Penta out. 


To take out Spots made by ePifenrisdmsins 


- Put the stained places i in ‘vinegar mixed with suet, anne it must 
‘a all night; wash.1t in the morning in the \ vinegar, and} you ‘will see’ 
the spots become more dull and faint ; ‘then put more vinegar to it, 
and when it has laid another night, let it be bi in vie same 
cacti and the spots. will a) vanish. 


wie & is ziti. 4 ras: 


pasty. Ff ; ress Da 
ARAN AAS 


“ DIRECTIONS to the COOK. MAID. ysis ge 


. The, ie of. Cookery j is essentially necessary. ri every/wo~ 
man, unless her station, in. life'is of a very elevated rank. She who: 
undertakes to be cook 1 ina family ought to be well, acquainted, with 
the: qualities of provisions qn 1 general, and also of the most proper: 
methods used in dressing: ale » which: is first acquired iby attending 
to proper directions. laid down for that purpose, and then the redu- 
cing of those to practice... Strict fidelity in)laying out the money. 
intrusted with her is, absolutely. necessary, if she would, acquire a 
good name, and enjoy a clear, conscience... She must keep herself 
neat and clean,» be careful in.attending to her, business, and never 
intrust any person | with doing part.of her: wor k unless in her, /presence,. 
that she may see that things: are properly, conducted; for when any 
dort of victuals, is spoiled, the, ‘cook is sure,to be: blamed. . She 
knows how victuals are dressed’ when. she sees themdone, but she 
cannot answer for what is dressed outof lier sight. Take great care 
of. the-meat, , and, neyer encourage people, to. come after you; 4 = 
give any away. ‘unless jou: first: olin the consent of . your lady ox 


‘ 
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house-keeper. ) It is) a sort-of theft.to-give away that whichis not’ 
your-own ;/but.if you attend to the above rules you will acquire the 
good-will of all who know you, and-on every future occasion have 
an -unblemished\character from: your lady... «5. isa] 

For proper directions concerning -all. the different -branches of. 
cookery, see the articles uuder. that head, at the end of this 
volume. 5. ae 


ree: eee 
PDAs 


INSTRUCTIONS to the KITCHEN, or SCULLERY- 
one he TE $e 1 8 > paints Danaea tie ot : 
By whatever means either: man or woman procures’a livelihood, 
if it is but'in an honest way, they ought not to be treated with con- 
tempt; for we are all.as so many links of the same chain; every one’ 
contributes to the support of his neighbour ;. and the woman who 
does the most servile work in a family, is entitled to respect in pro- 
portion as her service is laborious. “Let the young woman, there- 
ore, who is obliged to submit to that drudgery be content with ‘the 
station in which Providence has ‘placed her, without repining, al-’ 
ways remembering that. humility is the road to .preferment, and the 
more submissive she is in a low station, the better she will be qua- 
ified for an elevated one. _ re eh AY RYT aa 
_ As the scullery-maid’s business is to keep the different rooms, such 
as kitchen, pantry, wash-house, &c. clean, so it is her duty to take 
great care that nothing be lost from them, nor any stranger admitted 3 
for if things be lost the blame will naturally fall on her, although she 
may be innocent. Let them take great care that all the dishes and 
other things committed to their care be kept m proper order, so that 
when the cook or any of theservants wants them, they may always 
be clean, and ready for immediate use. ‘ 
She “must also be very' careful of ‘her coppers and brass vessels. 
These, immediately ‘after ‘use, should be filled with water (which 
prevents the -tinning from coming off) and afterwards” wiped ‘and 
dried; for if they be not, they gather, as well when empty as when 
fat’ is left in them, a green substance, which is rank poison, or at 
least‘causes terrible and lasting disorders, especially to those who 
eat first whatis dressed in them. Copper and brass spoons, espe- 
cially those called:white metal spoons, should also be taken’ parti- 
cular care of; for they gather a greenish poison, and nothing ‘should 
atany ‘rate be warmed im them over a fire. Broths and soups 
should: not be left longer standing in. the porridge-pot than ‘while 
dinner is’ taking up: Fixed coppers:should have the fire’ drawn 
from under them:as soon as they are used, and scoured with a brush 
and sand. whilst hot. ‘The.outsides of tinned copper utensils should 
be-also scoured with.a brush and sand’ but not the insides, for the 
sand will take off the tin, from which any specks may be removed 
by scraping with the nails. The dressers should be scrubbed with 
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water.and soap, or wood-ashes, either of:them bemg preferable to’ 
sand or fuller’s earth, on account of their grittiness; and it should 
be a constant maxim not to throw the dirty water down the sewers, 
if it can be conveniently carried into the street; for it is very apt 
to stop the drains, arid cause a disagreeable smell. eta Nc 

When the kitchen-maid‘has finished her work for the day, let» 
her be sure to make herself clean, but never attempt to dress - 
above her station, nor refuse her assistance to any of the other 
servants. re om iii 


DIRECTIONS to the DAIRY-MAID,... 


The business of the dairy-maid is of the most beneficial nature, . 
as by her knowledge and industry we are furnished with several of - 
the most essential articles necessary for the preservation of our ex- 
istence. We shall therefore give such directions as may enable the 
inexperienced to become proper proficients in so valuable an em- 
ployment. i 3 


Directlons for making Butter. 


When you have got a sufficient quantity of cream, -strain it 
through a clean linen cloth into the churn, which must be. put to 
stand in the coolest place of the dairy, in summer, but in winter it 
must stand inthe warmest. When you chum, let it be with solid 
heavy strokes, for they will make the butter much better than. 
slight quick ones. When you find the butter begins to break, 
cleanse the inside of the lid, and then strike the churn-staff more 
softly, to prevent the butter from heating. If the summer is hot, it 
would be proper to set the churn ina leaden cistern filled with 
cold water, and in winter before a slow fire. _ When the butter-milk | 
is drained off, let the butter be taken out and washed mm clean cold, 
water, and it will be ready to be made up im rolls for present use. 

ty | _ To make Common Cheese. 
“Take as'much milk as youhave ready, and when it has been” 
made milk-warm, ‘take a calf’s’bag’ that has been-washed clean, and) 
put iit some salt with curd. Keep it fastened up’ with a skewer, 
and when you use it put it, in a pan of water mixed with salt, then 
boil it, and make small holes in it to let out the liquor, which must 
be poured into the milk. Take great care the milk be not tog: 
warm, ‘otherwise you will spoil’ your cheese ;. for’it should not be’ 
warmer than when it comes from the cows. When it has curdled, 
pour the whey from it, and let the rest be« pressed out; then let it” 
_standa day to dry, when it must be carefully crumbled as small as_ 
possible, then’ put to it a little salt properly mixed, and then put 
it into the mould, If the cheese.1s pressed’ hatd it will keep’ much 
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longer than what is pressed soft; but the latter, when new, wilt 
have a better taste. i 
rot To make Cream Cheese. 


Put two spoonfuls of runnet into twelve gallons of milk, just as 
hot as when it comes from the cow, and ina half an hour it will be 
curdled. Break the curd with a delf plate, and take care to keep 
it from getting to the bottem; then let it stand half an hour, when 
you must draw a plug fixed to the middle of the vessel to let the 
whey run out. When it is properly drained, put the curd into a 
clean canvass bag, and roll it up and down till the rest of the whey 
is drained off, then hang it up tll it be dry, when it must be put in 
a thick mould, and a flat stone laid over it. When you take it out 
of the mould, cut it in slices of an inch thick, by drawing a silken 
thread gently and regularly through it. Put the slices thus cut up 
on a clean board, and sprinkle a little salt over them, taking care 
to turn them twice each of the first four days.’ Then lay them ou 
strewed nettles eight days more, when they must be set up to dry. 
They will be ready to eat in a few. days. | 


Lo make Sage Cheese. 


Prepare the curd in the same manner as before, and squeeze as 
much of the juice out of sage and spinnage as will give it a fine 
greenish colour; put it to the curd, with which it must be properly 
mixed, then put it into the mould, and press it in a moderate man- 
ner; then put it by about six months, and it will eat fine. 


} 
To make Cheese as in Cheshire. 


Instead of breaking the curd, you must draw it gently to one side 
with your hands, and press it as softly as possible, that the whey 
may run out without hurting the milk. | When you have got out the 
curd, put it in a vat, and keep turning it, and mixing with it a great 
deal of salt; then mix the curd as small as possible, and put it in@ 
mould eight inches deep. It must be pressed very hard, and when 
taken out let be put upon a shelf and turned once every day for a 
month; then cut a hole in the middle and pour in half a pint of 
sack, which will immediately dissolve through the cheese, when you 
must putin the piece that was taken out, so close that it may not 
be damaged; then setit in the cellar, and in a year it will be ready 
for use. 1h 


To make Cheese as in Gloucestershire. 


~ When youhave prepared the curd, let it be taken off gently, 
and. put it into a vat covered with a clean linen cloth till it 1s dry. 
Then cut it into small pieces, and put it into boiling water mixed 
with salt; then take it out, and, having wrung it from the water, let 
it'standa day longer in another vat, only that you must turn it se- 
yeral times. Put it into the press, and. when it has laid twenty- 
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four hours, take itout andiset.it up.« ‘Turn it several times for a 
month, and in eight. mouths it will be ready for uses a) sad 1b estnat 
~ With care imprint our precepts on yourmind, © ="? als 
Be honest, active, diligent, and kind; ©) 0% ad 
Then your enployers will your deeds approve, mteae” HOt 
Your friends applaud—your fellow-servants love.) 7" (> * 
FURTHER DIRECTIONS to SERVANTS, 

As many very well-meaning servants:are ignorant of the best’ me- 
thod of managing } and by that means cannot, (with the best pos- 

sible intention) give satisfaction to — their mistresses, we «shalbhere: 

give a few instructions, which, by their adhering toy will enable: 

them to do their duty with more ease to themselves, and’ to’ sa 

tisfy their employers.) © 0 2300) eo tno ral brie ceir ase 

Many of the remarks will not be found altogether undeserving 

. of the attention of the mistress. ba) hae yi Raden er’ a 

| Flour should be kept ina cool dry room’; and the bag, *being 
ticd, should be chatiged from top to bottom every week.) 1" 

Vegetables keep best on a stone floor, if the air is excluded. — > 


Meat, sugar, sweetmeats, ‘candles, dried-meats, hams, &c. 
should all be kept in cool dry places.” ny di? Dilone hd DIR STE 
> Seeds of all sorts, for puddings, &c. should be close covered, to: 
preserve them frominsects: fa fre pee Sd Dione 
Soap, when first brought in, should be cut with a Wire; or’piece: 
of twine, in picces’that'form a long square 5" it should ‘be kept out 
of the air a fortnight or three weeks, for, if it dries quick, it will’ 
crack, and’ break when wetted. It should be put upon a’ shelf, 
with a small space’ between each piece, and be suffered to grow: 
hard gradually. “Adopting this mode will save full thirdin the’ 
consumption of it, 29008 10) BIaehit Ons ore FASO teu yan AG 


i? 9 
rh Ra Fy & 
i pba? BSBA Pe 


* Soda, by ‘softening the water, saves a> great deal of ‘soap: > It! 
must be meltéd' in a large jug of water, some of it shouldbe poured® 
“into tubs and boilers; “and when’ the lather becomes weakyi more! - 
should becaddédi’’ Soft ‘soap i8, if-properly used,© a” savin y of 
nearly’ half the quaitity 5 andj thou ch something more costly thane 

the hard; is°cénsiderably cheaper; by its going mucly farthersor < 

“The price of starch depends upon'that of flour; thecbest wile 
keép good in# dry warm room for years ewhen’ breadois:cheap iti 
may ‘be bought to'advanitage, and kept: coveredclose forsuset: ©9!1' 

» Candles are-best, made iv cold weather. The prices'of candles: - 
dnd soap Frise? arid fall together; when they are) hikelystos be: hight 
priced it would be prudent to lay in a stock ofboth, as:they are’ 

‘the betteP for keeping.” Phis’ may be easily. ascertained: from the — 
tallow-chandier. ‘There are few articles that’ better deserve attend ; 
ing to in‘laying in, ‘and “allowing a: proper quiantity:of,. according — 
to thevsize’of the faniibyees ese won «ot oad. raiies olf tok ail 
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* Paper, by keeping, improves int quality ; and, if bought by the 
ream from large dealers, ‘will be much cheaper than purehased by 
the quire. ‘The surprising increase of the price of this article may 
be accounted for by the additional duties, and a larger consump- 
- tion, besides the monopoly of rags: of the. latter it is said there is 
a great scarcity. This might, perhaps, in some. measure be obvi- 
ated, if an order were given to the servants of every family to keep 
a bag to putall the waste bits and cuttiugs into. ales 

Every article.should be kept in its proper place, by which much 


waste may be avoided. 

‘The custom of cutting bread in the room has been much adopted 
lately; by which. means much. waste may be guarded against. It 
should ‘be kept in earthen pans and covers; and it should not be 
cut til at least a day old. . 

‘The best method of preserving blankets from moths is to fold 
_ them up, and Jay them between feather beds and mattrasses that are 

inuse: they should:be sometimes shaken. When soiled they should. 
be washed, not scoured. : 

«When. herbs are-ordered; use basil, savory, and knotted marjo- 
ram, or London thyme: they must. be used with care, as they are 
very powerful.» « if oom. orrcitess lagaed waldosegd 
. Pears should be tied up by the stalks; and the straw. that apples 
are laid on should be quite dry. .Some:of the lemons and oranges. 
used_for.juice;: should be first pared to. preserve the peel dry; some 
should be halved, and when squeezed, the pulp cut out, and the 
outsides dried:for grating. If for boiling in any liquid, the first way 
is best. When these fruits are cheap, a proper quantity should be 
bought, and prepared as above directed. jade 

Bacon, whem it has been salted about a,fortnight, should be put 
ina box about the size cf the pieces. to. be preserved, on a good 
bedding of hay, and each piece wrapped round-with hay, and a layer. 
of hay put between every two fliteches, or pieces.. ‘The box must: 
be closed to keep out the rats, &e.. It will thus keep good as. at 
first, without the | possibility of getting rusty, for more than a. 
twelvemonth. It must be kept in a dry place. on i 

When whites of eggs are used for jellies or other purposes, pud- 
dings, custards, &c. they should be made to. employ the yolks also, 

Should you not want them for several hours, beat them up with 
a little water, and: put them ina cool place, otherwise they. wilt 
be hardened and’ useless. It is a mistake. to suppose that the 
whites make cakes and puddings heavy ; on the contrary, if beaten 
longand separately, they contribute greatly to give lightness, are a 
great advantage to paste, and make a pretty dish beaten with fruit, 
toset incream, Kee | is fi ees 

If chocolate, coffee, jelly, gruel, bark, &c. be sufered to boil 
over, the strength is.lost.) 6) hoe links WRT 
~ The:cvok should be encouraged to be careful of coals and ciu- 
ders: for the latter there is a new contrivance to sift, withong dis, 
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persing the dust of the ashes, by means ‘of a covered tin bucket. 
Small coal wetted makes the strongest fire for the back, but it 
must not’ be stirred till it cakes.» Cinders’ wetted give’ great heat, 
and are’ better than coals for furnaces, Ironing-stoves, and ovens. ©") 
Great care should be’ taken of jelly-bags, tapes: for collarings, 
Sc. whieh, if not well scalded, and kept dry, give an unpleasant fla-> 
vour the next time they are used. it fi sooty bok addy onods 
If copper utensils.are used in the kitchen, great care should be. 
taken not to let the tin’ be rubbed off; and to have them fresh’ tinned 
when the least defect appears, and never to put by any gravy, soup;” 
' &c. in them, nor in any metal utensil: stone and earthen vessels 
are best for those purposes, as likewise plenty of common dishes 
should be provided, that the table-set may'be used to put by cold 
meat on. © $i.2 perk BM BeuOs RRR NY A sPAGOOds 
Tin vessels, if kept damp, soon rust, which causes holes. “Fen-" 
ders, tin linings of flower-pots, &c. should be painted every year’ 
or two. . pUPIBS | LGR 
Vegetables soon sour, and corrode metals‘and glazed red ware; 
by which a strong poison is produced. Vinegar does the same by 


t 


its acidity, ‘the glazing being of lead of arsenic, 9) yes 
To cool liquor in hot weather, dip a cloth in cold water, and. 


wrap it two or three times round the bottle: then place it in the | 


GvTing 
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“Take a quarter of an ounce of the finest white” soap, grat e it 
small, and put it into a new glazed earthen vessel; with a pint of 


is fit for uses 
~ When you use it, ‘c 


varnish while 
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Another Way to polish Mahogany. 


Cut a quarter of a pound of yellow wax into small. pieces; andy 


melting it ina pipkin, add an ounce of well-pounded colophony:.: 


The wax and:colophony being. both melted, pour in, by: degrees; 


quite warm, two ounces of oil or spirit of turpentine. - When it is: 
thoroughly mixed, pour it into a tin or earthen pot, and keep it 
covered for use. The method of using it is, by spreading a little of 
it on a piece of woollen cloth, and well rubbing the wood with it; 
and, in few days, the gloss will be as firm and fast as varnish. 


Lo take Ink Stains out of Mahogany. 

_ Put a few drops of spirits of sea-salt, or oil of vitriol, ina tea- 
spoonful of water: touch the stain or spot with a feather ; and, on. 
the ink’s disappearing, rub it over immediately with a rag wetted 

in cold water, or there will be a white mark which will not be 
~ easily effaced. 


Lo give a fine Colour to. Mahogany. 


‘Ink and other stains being removed, wash the furniture with 
vinegar, and then rub it all over with a red mixture made “in the 
following manner :—Put into a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil, four 
pennyworth of alkanet root, and two of rose-pink; stir them well 
together in an earthen vessel, and Jet them remain all night, when 
the mixture, being again well stirred, will be immediately fit for use. 
_ After it has been left an hour on the furniture, it may be rubbed off 
with linen cloths till bright, it will soon have a beautiful colour, as 
well as a glossy appearance. 


To make Maple Wood and Eln appear like Mahogany. 


Wash over, whatever is intended to appear like mahogany, with 
some aqua-fortis diluted in common water. Then take a few drams 
of dragon’s blood, according to the quantity which may be wanted, 
half as much alkanet root, anda quarter as much of aloes ; digest 
these ingredients in four ounces of proof spirit to every dram of the 
dragon’s blood. As soonas the boards are dry, varnish them over 


with this tincture, with a sponge or soft painter’s brush ; and they | 


the eye of any indifferent observer. 
ey ‘Po clean Plate. 


_ Crumble four balls of good whiting, two pennyworth each of 


will ever after so wear the appearance of mahogany as to deceive 


Spirits of wine and camphor, spirits of hartshorn, and spirits of tur-. 


Pentine., Some use half am ounce of quicksilver, but this is consi- 
dered to have a bad effect.on the plate, and gives it a brittleness which 


Tenders it liable to be broken. If, however, it is used, 1t should, 
be put into a phial, with about half the turpentine, and shaken til, 


the quicksilver be killed; then mix all the ingredients together, and, 
14, eS 3C ; 
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the whole is fit for use. ‘The quicksilver and a little turpentine 
should be first. beaten up with a skewer in a large cup, till as thick 
as salve; and, after. it is thus made, suffered to grow dry, :a_httle 
of it being wetted with water when used. The mixture should be: 
rubbed: on the. plate with soft leather; which must be carefully kept, 
as it gets the better for use. CUE a th 

He Ne RRR EN EO ERE Poole. Pe 


eheeyer 


eG 


: Whitimg properly purified from ‘sand, applied wet, and rubbed — 
till dry, is one'of the :easiest, safest, and certainly cheapest'of all 
plate powders ; jewellers.and silversmiths, for trifling articles, sel- 
dom use any thing else... If, however, the plate is boiled a little 
in water, with an ounce of calcined hartshorn in powder, to about 
three pints of water, then drained over the vessel in which it was_ 
boiled; and dried by the fire; some soft linen rags should be boiled 
in the liquid’ till they have wholly imbibed it, and these rags will,” 
when dry, not only help to'clean the plate, which must afterwards 
be rubbed bright! with leather, but also clean'brass locks, finger 
plates, &c. pesiaiieg 210 ctosiolicloy Row auth apap 
To clean Block-Tin Dish Covers, Patent Pewter, ce... 
‘Where the polish is gone off, first rub the article over the out- 
side with a little sweet oil, on a piece of’soft linen cloth ; then clear’ 
it off with dry whiting, quite free from sand, on linen cloths, whieh’ 
will make them look as well'as when new.. ‘The insides should be: 
rubbed with rags moistened in wet whiting, but without oil, Al- 
‘ways wiping these articles dry, when brought from table, and keep- 
ing them free from steam or other damp, greatly lessens the trou- 
ble of.cleaning them. . Where these cautions are disregarded long, 
particularly with regard to tin, the articles soon get beyond the 
power of being éver restored to their original brightness. 
oo pug Lo clean Looking-glasses. |) a ie 
Remove fly stains, or any other soil, bya damp rag; then polish: 
with syoollen cloth and powder blue. | aL ESO aki Sete 


one ‘|, 
{ Ao rene ah 
5 


“To clean Pamate. di: luge certian hte 


‘Never use: acloth; take off the dust with alittle pore 
brush, after blowing off the loose’ parts with the bellows. Wi 
care, paint will look well for a length of time. | When soiled, dip a 
sponge or bit of flannel into soda and water, wash it off quickly, 
and dry it immediately, or the strength of the soda will eat off! the 


colour. Te ae Pee Ast F 3 ya it ih Midser? bi GUAGE Ata uge 
- When wainscot is scoured, it should: be done fromthe top down! 


_wards; the suds should be prevented from running as much as pos’ 
sible; or it. will) make marks that cammot be got out: One person’ 
should:dry with:soft linen cloths as fast as the other has scoured’ off! 
the dirt,/andswashed thesoda off 0.6) pete eae ae 
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tewogu) oo) Lo elean and preserve Gilding.» 

Tt is quite impossible: to prevent the flies from staining» the gild- 
shes without covering it ;’ before which, blow off the light dust, “and 
let a feather or clean brush: ‘pass over it: then with stripes of paper 
cover the frames of ‘your glasses, and do not remove it till the flies 
are gone. 

‘ Linen takes off the gilding, and ditedis its Brintitiions “it shoul 
therefore never be used to it. 

“Some means * should be used to destroy the flies, as they injure 
iheritie of every kind, as well as the paper. Bottles hung about 
with.sugar and: vinegar, or beer, will attract them. | 

Bere fly-water, put into the bottom of a saucer , pahontd be — 


Fly Water. 


, Most. fal the. fly-waters that are sold for. the Betie hic of flies, 
are variously disguised poisons, dangerous and mostly fatal to the 
human species ; “such a8 solutions of. mercury, arsenic, &c, mixed 
with honey or syrup. The following preparation, without endan- 
gering the lives of children, or other imcautious persons, is not less 
fatal to flies than a solution of arsenic.— Dissolve two drams of the 
extract of quassia, in half a pint of boiling water; add a little su- 
gar, or syrup, pour the mixture on plates, or in saucers. ‘To 
this enticing food the’ flies are very partial, and it never fails to 
destroy them. ! 

; To clean Paper Hangings. 7 

Guta quartern loaf, two days old, into eight half-quarters. Blow 
off the dust with a pair of bellows; begin with one of the pieces at 
the top of the room; hold the crust in “the hand, and wipe lightly 
downward with the crumb, about half a yard at each stroke, till the 
upper part of the hangings i is completely cleaned all round. ‘Then 
go round again, with the like sweeping stroke downward ; always 
commencing each successive course a little higher than the upper 
_ stroke had extended, till the bottom be finished. This, if carefully 

done; ‘will frequently make very old paper look almost equal to 


new. Great caution must be used not to.rub the paper hard, ‘nor 


to attempt cleaning it the cross or-horizontal way. The dirty part 
the bread, too, must be each time cut away, and the pieces re- 
newed as soon as it is at all necessary. 


Bae) boii Yo give a Gloss to old Wainscot. 


“It ticle) if greasy, be washed with warm beer; after which, 
boil two quarts of strong beer, a bit of bees’ wax the size of a wal- 
ut, and a large spoonful of sugar; wet it all over with a large 
Pi sm aid when di y rub it till bri ight. 


| Sealbegai ag | To clean Floor Cloths. 


' Sweep and clean the floor cloths with a broom and damp. dale 
nel, in the usual manner; then wet them all over with milk, and 


me) 
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rub them till bright with a dry cloth. They will.thus look as well 
as if they were rubbed with a waxed flannel, without’ being so ship- 


/pery, .or;so soon ‘clogging with dust.or dirt, © add, nasal tip, 
_ ys 'Phose‘floor-cloths ‘should be chosen which: are paititen on fit 


cloth that areswell covered with ‘colour, ‘and:in which the ‘flowérs 
do not ‘rise much above:the ground, as they wear out first. ° Phe 
durability ofithe cloth ‘depends greatly on these ‘things, -but more 
particularly on the time that it has beem painted, and the goodness 
of the colours. If they have not been allowed a sufficient time 
for becoming perfectly dry, a very little use will “injure them, 
‘As they are very, capaisine epee ‘care As » Dee eNa in preserting 
them. : 

- It answers very well to’keep them, some time before” ‘they are 
used, in a dry spare room...When they are taken up for the winter, 
they should be rolled round a carpet-roller.: the edges | should not 
be: turned in too close, or it will crack the paint. 

~ Old carpets answer very well painted ; they should be eaeonsd 
some months before they are laid down.. The width they | are 
wished ‘to be of, should be specified when. they. are. sent to. the 
painters. ’ 


-To clean Carpets. © 


‘Take 1 up the carpet, and let it be well beaten, theo laid dow 
and brushed on both sides with a hand-brush ; turn. it th 1e right ie 
upwards, and scour it with gall and soap _ ‘and. water, very. clean, 
and dry it with iinen clots. “Then lay it on a the grass, or | ang it 
ey to iis ibe gg ou 


“ats rune 


To Hie Carpets pit Floors. ‘aah eit inal’) 

derayton daa eeeta: then sweep carefully. Carpets should not 
be swept frequently witha ‘whisk brush, ‘as it ‘wears them very fast ; 
about once a week Is sufficient ; at other times use, foptenyes and 
a hair brush. pi 


: K| nid & {ty AS Jiayo i OS bia Bhd 
To: ‘ao Baebes tr give es a very nice Appearances vy 


After washing them well. with soda and.warm water, and\a brush, 
wash them’ with : a very large sponge and clean water. — _ Both times, 
observe to leave no spot untouched ;—clean straight up and down, 
not crossing from board to board ; ai ry with clean cloths, THB ing 
hard up and down in the same way. ah 

Floors should not be often wetted, but. very thoroughly. wien 
done; and once a week dry-rubbed ‘with, hot sand, and att heavy 
brush, the right way of the boards. © 

“MP hel sides’ of stairs or ‘passages, on anlar? are’ car pets, < or ha 
cloths, should be washed with sponge instead of Aenial's ‘or linen, 
and the edges will not be soiled. Different Spanyes BNA | He kept 
for the above’ uses; and those. and the brushes, should be: washed 
cleat when, pane with, and ae ina dry i eu ane ie 


ea 
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To clean Stone Stairs, Halls, Se. fs 2, 
Boil together half a pint each, of size and stone-blue water, with 
two table-spoonfuls of whiting, and two cakes of. pipe-makers’ clay, 
an about two quarts. of. water... Wash»the stones over with a flannel 
wetted with the mixture; and, when dry, rub them with flannel 
and.a; brush... Some recommend beer, but water is preferable, 
oe To clean Marble Chimney-pieces, §c. 
_, Take a bullock’s gall, a gill of soap-lees, half a gill of turpen- 
tine, and make it into a paste with pipe-clay ; then apply it to the 
marble, and let it dry a day or two; then rub it off; and if not 
clean, apply it a second or third time, until it thoroughly succeeds. 


: “Another Way. 
~~ Mix finely pulverized pumice-stone with verjuice, rather more 
than sufficient to cover it; and, after it has stood an hour or more, 
dip a sponge in the composition, rub it well over the marble or ala- 
baster which requires cleaning, wash it off with warm water, and dry 
it with clean soft cloths. 
Lo take Ink-stains out of Marble. 

_ Mix unslacked_ lime, in very fine powder, with strong soap-lye ; 
make it pretty thick, and with a painter's brush Jay it on the marble, 
and let it continue on for two months ; then wash it off, and have 
ready a fine thick lather of soft soap, boiled in. soft water ; dip a 
brush in and scour the marble with the powder, not as common 
cleaning. This, by good rubbing, will give it a beautiful polish. 
Clear off the soap, and finish with a smooth hard brush till the 
4 To take Tron Stains out of Marble. 


Take an equal quantity of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon-juice, 
mixed together in a bottle; shake it well, wet the spots, and in a 
few minutes rub with soft linen till they disappear. 


To prepare Black-Lead for cleaning Cast-Iron, &c. 


Mix black lead powder with a little common gin, or the dregs of 
red port wine; lay it on the stove with a piece of linen rag; then, 


with a clean, dry, and close, but not too hard brush, dipped in 


~ dried black lead powder, rub it till of a beautiful brightness. This 
aK All produce a much finer and richer black varnish on the cast 

jron, than either boiling the black lead with small beer and soap, 
0 mixing it with white of egg, Sic. which are the methods com- 
monly practised. ; sale altitH8 

'..... To blacken the Fronts of Stone. Chimney-pieces. 
_ =Mix some oil-varnish, with lamp-black, and a little spirits of 
turpentine, with which make it of the consistence of paint. _ Wash 
the stone ‘with soap and water, quite clean: then sponge it with 
a 
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clear water; when quite dry, brush it twice. over. a vit the colour; 
letting it en a rnpervsi the times. : MAR. ERLE OM! 


yal mt “To | prevent Trons from 1 rusting. A rie ps gate in 

Melt fresh ite smear the iron over with: it. while. hot; 
then. dust itywell. with .unslacked lime pounded, and. tied up: ima 
musline , Withwusing this preparation, irons will keep many. months. 
Use no oil for them at any se, except salad oll; there being wa- 
ter in all others) 

. Fire-irons should be agi ch wrapt in sane in a yt phe amen 
swigti tised.” | 


Behisthy Satis, + hoe SS "Ynather Way. 4 kl Seapine) 


Peat into three pounds of unsalted hous’ lard, two drams fi dani 
phor sliced thin, till it is dissolved; then take as much black lead 
as willmake it of the colour of broken steel. Dip a rag ‘into it, 

; and: rib it thick. By this means steel will never-rust,:even if wet- 
ted. When- wanted to be: used, the grease should: be washed off 
with hot water, and the steel ded before Pie Hg ies Sh We By peter 


Seu Deere i, sit : 

. Lo take, Rust.out of. Steel, in abe al 
Cover with, sweet oil well rubbed on it: in peencnin hours. use 
unslacked Jime,. powder ed very fine. Rub it till the rust disappears 


~ To take the Black off bright Bars of Ment Stove ina. fig 


Minutes. | AEG GS 


Boil sowie one sound of soft soap in two quarts of water, to 
ore. | Of this jelly take three or four spoonfuls, and'mix to a Con- - 
sistence with emery. Rub them well with the mixture ona bit of 
broad cloth; when the dirt is removed, yet or pinoy and po- 
lish wath glassy not sand, paper.) . : 


vo 


Pa As gee i) make strong Paste, for Paper, Ben meri fides 125 
“To two large spoonfuls ‘of flour, put as much: pounded, rosin as” 
will lie on a shilling; mix with as much strong beer as will make 


it of a due conpiatenive): and sis it half an 1 hour. ‘Let it be cold 
before, it isused. jig & lsd: hat 


. An effectual method 5 of sil a eee Pag 4p xg 8 ais 
Mix some quicksilver 3 in a mortar with the white of .an exg till 
the quicksilver is all well. mixed, and there are no bubbles; then 
beat up the white of an ege wery,fine, and mix. withithe quicksilver 
till it is like a fine ointment., Anoint the bedstead all-over‘in every, 
creek with a feather, -and about the. Jacing and binding, where you 
think there i is any. Do this two or. three times; it is acertain, cure; 
met at, Fa os Ds Dodategaa la down, oid well-cleaned. But let 
it k e observed, t hat without pure air, anda moderate. degree of 
cleanliness, t these, yermun, will never be finally.extirpated.,...‘To: 
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end, where the room will allow it) a bed should stand detached froni 
the walls ; and every day, but especially in dry weather,. the: ‘win: 
dows should be kept open some hours, that the fresh air-may freely 
circulate round the bed, particularly round the head, as in that part 
there is a greater degree of animal heat, and consequently a greater 
tendency to that putrid state of the air, which is the life, if we may 
so speak, of these disagreeable bed-fellows. a 
Good Liquid Blacking for Boots and Shoes, © 
Mix a quarter of a pound of ivory black witha table-spoonful of 
sweet oil; dissolve one pennyworth of copperas, and three table-. 
spoonfuls of treacle, in a quart of vinegar, then add two pennyworth. 
of vitriol; and mix the whole. well together; it forms a good liquid, 
blacking for boots or shoes. } , in ik SSN 
_». Portable Balls for taking Grease Spots-out of Clothes. °\. 0+ 
_ Dry fuller’s earth so as to crumble into powder, and moisten it 
well with lemon juice; add a small quantity of pure’ pulverized 
pearl-ash, and work the whole up into a thick paste. Roll it into 
small bails, let them completely dry in the heat of the sun, and they 
will then be fit for use. The manner of using them is, by MOIsteny. 
ing with water the’ spots on the cloth, rubbing the ball over, and 
leaving ‘it to’ dry in the sun; on washing the spots with common 
water, and very often with brushing alone, the spots instantly dis- 


ag a ot 
_,1n a) pint of spring water, dissolve an ounce of purée pearl-ash ; 
add to the solution, a lemon cut in small slices. This being :pros: 
perly mixed, and kept in a warm state for two days, the whole 
must be strained, and the clear liquid kept in.a bottle for use. A 
little of the liquid being poured on the stained part, removes all spots 
of grease, pitch, or oil; the moment they disappear, the cloth is to, 
be waslied in clear water. oe ee, ee 


Liquid for removing Spots from Clothes. 


| To clean tanned Leather, Boot-tops, eo. 6 6. 8 
Take half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint of vitriolic acid, of 
the specific gravity of 1,850, which may be had at the chemists, 
and:half an ounce of salts of lemou. Put the:water in a bottle, 
and add: the vitriolic acid to it, and afterwards the salts of ‘lemon? 
_ When the’ heat, which is caused by this mixture, has. subsided, add? 
half a pint: of skimmed milk; shake them occasionally for three or’ 
four days, and the liquor will be fit for uses) ei.) 68 yak 
_» When you use it, first, with a brush and soft water, clean the sur- 
face of the leather from all grease, dirt, &c. Next scrape on it a 
litle: Bath-brick, or white free-sand: add a little’of theabove liquor, — 
and with a brush ‘scour it well, repeating this process ‘till the whole’ 
has been gone over: then with a clean ‘Sponge and water wash off 
What remains of the brick: leave the leather to dry gradually, ‘ahd 


ig 
? 


’ 


| 
: 
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it will be of'a light new colour. If it is wished to be darker, brush: 
it with a hard-brush a little before it is dry, aud it will be of a rich 
brown tinge. i gels wih mt - ad bahay’ et 
FOOD FOR THE POOR. 


As it is in the power of almost every mistress of a family, to give. 
something towards alleviating the distresses of the poor, from what 
remains of the daily consumption, and what would, were it not so 
bestowed, be most likely wasted, we shall now offer a few remarks 
on the preparing such things, which in themselves are triflmg, but 
which, with very little expence, are of real benefit to the receiver. 

Nothing should be thrown away. The boiling of meat, however 
salt, might, with the addition of vegetables, bones, and bits of meat. 
collected from the plates, with rice, barley, oatmeal or grits that 
have been boiled, &c. stewed for a length of time, be the means of 
affording nourishment. for the poor families who have neither the 
fuel nor time to dress it for themselves. _ | 2 View. 

Fish bones, heads, and fins, all afford great nourishment, After. 
the fish is served, let, part of the liquor be put by;, the bones, heads, 
&c. bits collected from the plates, as likewise any gravy that may. 
be left. Boiled together it makes it a very nice broth, with the ad- 
dition of a little’ rice-flour rubbed smooth, and seasoned with pep- 
per, salt, and an onion. When strained it is a great improvement 
to meat soups, particularly for the sick. ; neh 


rishment, and the poor prefer it.. . ) 
tl : A baked Soup. vist 
Cut a pound of any kind of meat into slices; put two onions, two. 
carrots, two ounces of rice,-a pint of split peas, or whole ones pre- 


viously soaked, pepper, and salt, into an earthen pan, with one gal- 
lon of water. Cover it close, and. bake it. a | 


-. ‘Thé fat should never be taken from ‘any thing, as it affords nou- 


rant eee 
A good wholesome Pudding. a 


_ Putiinto a deep brown pan half a pound of rice, four ounces of 
coarse sugar or treacle, two quarts ‘of milk, -and:two ounces. of 
dripping ; set it. cold into the oven. }) It will take:a good’ while, but 


will be very good solid:food; ‘and will be particularly, acceptable 


where there are childrens 
eae Hales | 20° 5 Bremise 


4 Cut a thick upper crust of bread, and put. it into the pot: where 
galt beef is boiling and nearly ready: it will attract some of the fat, 


~ « 3 i. 
se by 14 cittieo? 


‘and, when swelled out, will be very palatable to those who, seldom 


taste meat. _ 
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ef 


ort + i St np calor Soup for the Poor, att Jen BQO od ewe 2: 


Bort a pound of eood beef or mutton, six tant ‘bE water, wea 


three ounces of Scotch barley : after. they have boiled some time, 


put in a mixture made of one ounce of oatmeal, and a little 
cold water: stir well. together, and add.a handful of onions, chives, 
parsley, thyme, &c. A pint ora pint and a half of this broth, with 
half ; a. pound of barley bread, is considered by labouring persons, 
in. the county of N orthumberland, as making” a very good supper. 
Veal, pork, bacon, lean beef, or ‘mutton, “will not make such good 
‘soup with the same PIAPRHEPR of water: “put those will afford good 
‘Mowrishment, 


ie anellent ag <i va I Fea li). 


Pat two neat’s feet into a pan with a breast of mutton, an onion, 
a. quarter ofa pound of rice, a turnip, a carrot, some whole: Pik 


Ris and salt; 3 cover with brown Paper, | and bake It. : vie 


cite 
Poesy “Caudle for the Poor been Sich or Fiisabes son tg 


Pat three quarts of water.on ‘the fie =’ mix smooth in’ cold was 
“4a some oatmeal to thicken ‘it: when’ boiling, pour the latter in, 


and twenty ie ta a ‘Jamaica peppers ; boil to a good middling 


thickness ; en add sugar, half a pint of well fermented table beet, 
and a glass of'e gin. Boil ‘all together.’ oF DOK 


‘The: above caldle given once or twice, with a: riifshing broth 


hg 


) as often, would, indéed, be doing 8 a great charity.” 


eet abit: PE GEE. SCH tre wees Sagow: hee ge tig ta ee es alt € ; ¢ Sta ¥ 


Put a eiactal of.sago into a.qitart! of. rater, Ww ith a bit of dai 
mon-peel ; when thickened, grate in some ginger, and add half a 
pint of raisin wine, brown Sugar, He A two » spoonfuls. ef any liquor « 3 


| Sih all. ingceak F 4 ve edlai bee ta hich taal : milo babon wien 


Do he ee ; 


1} an Se) > 


-vsnror: MEDICINAL RECEIPTS. 


‘ sah ti al 


- 
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Tincture, for. the Te celh ard aaa 


‘Max sixounces of the tincture of ‘Peruvian’ bark with half aqy 
danee of galamnmioniac. “Shake it well-before. using, .Lake.a tea- 


oonfal;-aird hold*it-near the ‘teeth; then with a finger dipped in,. 


‘the gumsand teeth, whicli must afterward:be|washed. with.warm 
Vatero° This: tincture eurdslibre tooth-ache,,, RRR RRERSS the pret and 
“gums, and, makes them adhere to each othereibleds $x yractt. eg we 


mB bs) 


SH tnlcns Another Tincture for the Teeth: 


Pake two table-spoonfuls of tincture! ofiamber. tinctures of, ae 
‘tae and of mastich, ‘each one ounce anda half; one table- -spoonfal 
SPtineture of amiyrth, rose-water, eight: table-spoonfuls ;, and or range- 
| water, four table-spoonfuls. > ‘dedi “takes 
14, 3D 
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i Paste for chopped Hands. = 
 _Misx-a quarter of a pound of unsalted bog’s lard, which has been 
washed in water, and then in rose-water, with the yolks of two new- 
laid eggs, and a large spoonful of honey. sidd as much fine oat- 
meal, or almond paste; as will work it into a paste... aa 
acc tent ei tn For chopped Lips. EST tl 

°> Put a quarter of an ounce of benjamin, storax, and spermaceti, 
‘two penny-worth of alkanet-root, a juicy apple chopped, ‘a bunch 
of black-grapes bruised, a quarter of. a pound of unsalted butter, 
and two: ounces of bees’-wax, into a new ‘tin saucepan. Simmer 
gently till all is dissolved; and then strain it through a linen. When 
cold, melt it again, and, pour into small pots or boxes; if to make 
cakes, use the bottoms of tea-cups. yee wis R 


Embrocation for the Palsy, Rheumatism, &c. 43 
_ Take four ounces. each of good fresh butter, and common hard 
soap, a quartern of brandy, and ten ounces of the white part of leeks, 
torn-or twisted off from the green, but not cut with a knife, or wash- 
ed. Put the butter into a pipkin, add the white of the leeks torn 
and broken small, set the pipkin in boiling water, stir the ingre- 
dients till all are well mixed and quite soft, and then put m soap 
thinly scraped. When that also. is well mixed, add the, brandy by 
degrees, and continue stirring the whole till it becomes) an: oint- 
ment: With this embrocation, every part: where the disease pre- 
yailsis to be well rubbed before a good fire, morning and night, till 


the skin.is:completely saturated: et 7 


Pills for the Jaundice.. 
_ A quarter of:an ounce of Venice soap, made into moderate-sized 
pills, with eighteen drops of the oil of aniseed;. three of these 
pills to be taken night and morning. mt lot g GAR Ly TORE 
Remedy for St. Anthony's Mire... 
Take equal parts of spirit of turpentine and highly rectified spi- 
rits of wine; mix them well together, and anoint the face gently 
with a feather. dipped in it immediately. after shaking, the bottle. 
’Fhis should be done often, always shaking the bottle;..and: taking 
_ gare never to approach the eyes; it will frequently effect a cure ima 
day or two: though it seems at first to inflame, it softens and heals. 
—_ Embrocation for the Whooping Cough 
_ Mix well. together half an ounce of. spirit of hartshorn and an 
equal quantity of oil of amber; with which  plentifully anoint the 
palms of the hands, the pit of .the stomach, the soles of the feet, 
the arm-pits, and the back bone, every morning and evening ,-for 
one month ;.no ‘water must come near. the parts, thus, anointed, 
though the fingers and backs of the hands may be) wiped, with 


~ 
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damp cloth. It should be rubbed in near the fire, and care must 
be taken to prevent taking cold. It is best to make only the above 
quantity at a time; because, by often opening the bottle, much 
of the virtue will be lost. It should be kept in a glass-stopper 
bottle. | 3 | Ag? Feast 

Balsamic Elixir for Cough and Consumption. pa 


-'Take a pint of old rum, two ounces of balsam of Tolu, an ounce 
and a half of Strasburgh turpentine, an ounce of powdered extract 
of Catecha, formerly called Japan earth, half an ounce of gum guaia- 
cum, and half an ounce of balsam of copaiva. Mix them well to- 
gether in the bottle; and keep it near the fire, closely corked, for 
ten days, shaking it frequently during that time. Afterwards let it 
stand two days to settle, and pour off the clear for use. Half a 
pint of rum may be poured over the dregs ; and, being done in the 
same manner, for ten _or twelve days, as the first, will produce more 
elixir, and equally good. The dose may be from fifty to a hundred, 
‘or two hundred drops, according to the urgency of the case, taken 
twice or thrice a day, in a wine glass of water. Ale 
Bray Cure for Consumption. . ’ 
* Gently boil in a stew-pan a pound of good honey : clean, scrape, 

vand grate two large sticks of horseradish; stir it into the honey. 
‘Let it boil for about five minutes, but it must be kept conti- 
‘nually stirred. ‘Two or three table spoonfuls a day, according 
to the strength of the patient, some time persisted in,’ may do a 
great deal, even where there is a confirmed consumption of the 
Jungs. It is serviceable in all coughs where the lungs are affected. 


. Emulsion for a Cough, or for Hoarseness. 
*» Miwhalf a:pint of hyssop water, half an onnce:of cil of. almonds, 
_ two ounces of loaf sugar powdered, and:a tea-spoonful of harts- 
horn. ‘Take a table-spoontul every night and morning. If there 
be any rawness or soreness of the throat or breast, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of Friar’s balsam, or of Turlington’s balsam or drops. 
Bas 50) ot MMA bie Memon EB ict bi veniiy saliel 
» Put some salt and water into asaucepan, and boil it for four or 
five minutes; with which, while tolerably hot, bathe the entire 
‘surface of the wen, however large; and continue to do so; even 
after it is cold. Every time, before applying it, stir up the salt de- 
posited at the bottom of the bason, and incorporate it afresh with 
the water. In this manner the wen must be rubbed well over, at 
Teast ten or twelve times every twenty-four hours; and, very often 
“in less than a fortnight, @ Small’ discharee takes place, without any 
~ pain, which a gentle pressure ‘soo assists to empty the whole con- 
tents. In particular instances) the’ application must’ be continued 
several, weeks, or even-months; but it is said al ways finally to pre. 
~yail, ‘where persisted in, without occasioning pain or inconvenience 


= THE: ; SEES rfiy > 2a oe 
dried and burnt in an oven, an ounce and a half of bruised mustard- 


parth; boil them in pure water till they become’quite soft, také 


~ @lean and scrape roots of marshtnallows freshly taken’ ott’ of the 
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of any kind, there bemg not the smallest previous notice of, the 
discharges. 4 h1¢9 solagt ek dago | precy'dy | 
ahoaenet Sigal . To make Tincture of Rhubarb. 0+ 
° Flalf av ounce'each of powdered rhubarb, myrrh, cochinéal, and’ 
hiera-picra ; put them in a bottle with one quart of the best double 
distilled aniseed water. When it has stood four days, 1t is fit for 
use;and may ‘be taken, a small wine-glassful at a time, for any 
pains in the stomach or bowels. pe \ en ee 


ri 


‘ 


“Remedy for the Eyes, when the Rheum 1s most violent. — 

~ Take two ounces of hemlock, pounded, with a pinch of bay salt, 
as much:bole ammoniac as will spread it on a cloth; lay it on the 
wrist, and renew it every twelve hours, as Jong as there 1s Occasion 
for it; if one eye only is affected, lay the bandage on the contrary 
avrist, Then take one ounce each of red rose-water, tutty, and 
double-refined sugar powdered ; shake them well, let’ them settle, 
and wash the eyes with the clear, with a tine soft rag. Then take 
a pint of sweet oil, and twelve ounces of yellow wax ; put them on 
the fire in a new pipkin, stir the wax till melted ; add halfa pound 
of ceruse, or white leadj and boil it halfian hour: after which, put 
in two.ounces each of finely powdered myrrh, olibanum,) and mas- 
fich, Each article is to. be separately prepared, and used in the same 
order as they are here, mentioned, each being well mixed in; before 
the nextis added... Let the whole boil gently, tll it. becomes black- 
ish;,and it must not only be stirred at. the timeat remains on the 
fire, butafter it is taken off, and till it gets cold enough. to work 
up with the hands, like dough, into rolls, for use. Great, care 1s 
necessary to be taken that it is well mixed, and properly boiled. 
The salve is to be ‘applied tothe temples, and’ bebind the ears 5 
where it thust remain till it grows moist, and falls off. Ttis not 
only thus excellent for the eyes, but makes a good plaister, for many. 
other purposes, and very proper for swellings or tumors. It spees 
dily cures cuts; and heals almost any sore where much drawing 18, 
not. necessary: as it will retain all its virtues for. a long. time, It 
may be considered as one of the most generally useful of all family 
salves, rigid We oe | 


i re: 1 


Cure for Dropsy, 


: on ! t f Siar . ; ‘ ds he 4 if p Shad 4 ‘ rt 
Take sixteen large nutmegs, eleven spoonfuls of ‘broom ashes 


seed, and a handful of scraped horseradish ; put .t 1¢ whole into 
a gallon of mountain wine, and let it stand three or four days. — ss 


gill, or half a pint, according to. the urgen : 
strength of the patient, is to be drunk every morning fasti 


3 
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e urgency, of the disease and 
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nothing else for an hour or two aftete p00 je 


‘Lozenges of ‘Mearslivad lle for Coughs. wi Relat 
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tiem from) their decoction, ‘beat them iv a:-marble morta¥ to> the. 
consistence of a smooth paste, and place it at the top of an inverted 
sieve, to obtaimall the pulp which can be forced through it with a 
wooden spoon; Boil pound and a half of Joaf sugar I. six or’ 
seven ounces of rose-water, to a good solid consistence ; whisk 1 
itup, off the fire, with a quarter of .a pound of the marshmallow 
| pulp: after which; place it over a gentle heat, to dry up the mois 
ture, stirring it all the time; and, when a good paste is formed, 
empty it on:paper brushed over with oil of sweet almonds, roll it 
out with a rolling pin, and cut into lozenges with a tin lozenge cut- 
ter. ‘These lozenges are adapted to sheathe and soften: the acri- 
mony by which the cough is excited, and to promote ex pectoration. 
For these purposes, a sniall lozenge must often be gradually melted 
inthe mouth. Marshmallow lozenges are often made, by beating © 
the roots to a pulp, pounding them with pulverized sugar to a 
aste, rolling and cutting it out, and drying them in the shade. 
The compound lozenges of marshmallows, celebrated for curing - 
inveterate coughs, the asthma, and even consumption of the lungs, 
are thus made—Take two ounces of the pulp of boiled marshmallow 
roots; three drachms each of white poppy seeds, Florentine iris, 
_ liquorice, and powdered gum tragacanth.. Pound the white poppy 
seeds, iris, and liquorice together, and then add the powder- 
ed tragacanth. Having boiled a pound of Joaf sugar, dissolved 
in rose-water, to a.syrup of a good consistence, mix into it, off the 
fire, first, the pulp, and then the powders, to compose the paste; 
which must be roiled out on oiled paper, and cut into lozenges, in 
_ the same manner as the former, 
ei! 4 A Cure for the Rheumatism. a 
_ Calcine ‘a quarter of a pound of flints; and, when finely pulve- 
ized, mix the powder with three quarters of a pound of salt of 
fartar. Melt these itigredients together in a crucible, with a pow- 
erful heat; and ‘the whole will run into an open glass, strongly at- 
tractive of moistire from the air, and conipletely soluble in water, 
With the exception of a very small portion of earthy matter.’ On 
pulverizing this glass, and setting it in a cool cellar, it will sponta- 
: neously liquefy into this patent oil of flints. 


| Strengthening Fomentation. . dio 

| + Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an ounce; 

| ay two drachms; smith’s forge water, three pints.. Boil the 
Water with thé bark and peel to the consumption of one third; then 

| Strain. the remaining decoction, and dissolve in it the alum.—This 

Astriiigent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to weak 

_ Parts; it may also be used intemially. | | | 


» betwolte 4ocla¢ar’s Balsam... . “ 
| Pat four uices of sarsaparilla cut'in short pieces, two -ounces 


| Sf Chinajroot, thinly sliced; and an ounce of Virginian snake-weed 
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cut small, with one quart of spirit of wine, in a two-quart bottle. 
Set it in the sun, or any equal degree of heat; shake it two or: 
three times a day, till the spirit be tinctured of a fine golden yellow: 
Then clear off the infusion into’ another bottle; and: put in eight 
ounces of gum guaiacum ; set it in the sun, or other similar heat, 
shaking it often, till all the gum be dissolved, except dregs, which, 
will be in about ten or twelve days. It must be again cleared from 
the dregs; and, having received an’ ounce of Peruvian. balsam, be: 

well shaken, and again placed in the sun for two. days: after which, 
~ add.an ounce of balm of Gilead, shake it together, and finally set 


it in the sun for fourteen days, when it will be fit for uses, 
Decoction of the Beards of Leeks, for Stone and Gravel. - 


Cut off a large handful of the beards of leeks; and: put them in 
a pipkin with two quarts of water, cover close up, and simmer till 
the liquor is reduced to a quart. Then pour it off; and drmk it 
every morning, noon, and evening, about the third part of a 
pint each time. Half the quantity, or Jess, may be sufficient for 
children, according to their respective ages, and the ‘violence of 
the disease. 7 Hi SPRy ERS EE ts peer eee 


2 PQ, AMAA AR ete 

Emollient Gargle. 8s wg alae 

"Take an ounce of marshmallow roots, and ‘two. or three figs 5 

boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be:consumed 
then strain out the liquor. If an ounce of honey, and- half: an 
ounce of water of ammania, be added to the above, it will then be 
an exceedingly good attenuating gargle. ‘This oargle is beneficial 
in fevers, where the tongue and fauces are rough and parched, te 
soften these parts, and promote the discharge of saliva.— The 
learned and accurate Sir John Pringle observes, that, in the inflam- 
matory quinsey, or strangulation of the fauces little benefit arises 
from the common gargles; that such as are of an acid nature do 
more harm than good, by contracting the emunctories of the saliva _ 
and mucus, and thickening those humours ; ‘that'a decoction of figs 
in milk and water has a contrary effect, especially if some sal-am- 


moniac be added, by which the saliva 1s made thinner, and the 
glands brought to secrete more freely ; a circumstance always con- 
ducive to the cure. ;:" ALES ROMA RA Dah 4 f saS3 KEE MABERA DHS 3u 
, : Anodyné Balsam. op 

epi. | trig: OTIC PaaS JERR eaeh HDA S, eS, ORs iF LSNASIO BD ABD Lie 
"Take of white Spanish soap, one..ounce ; opium, |U prepared, 
two drachms;_ rectified spirits of wine, .nine ounces..; Digest them 


together. in.a gentle heat, for, three days ; then, strain, off the liquor, 
and add to it three drachms of camphor,;.‘This:balsam, as its ttle 


Ute Be ‘ ‘ Z ~~ S 


expresses, is, intended to ease pain. It is of service in wiolent 
strains and rheumatic complaints, when not, attended with inflam 
mation... It; must be. rubbed .with a warm:hand.on.the partaffecteds 


or a lmen rag moistened with it. may be, applied to. the part, and 


. 
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renewed every third or fourth hour: till the pain abates.. If the 
opium is left out, this: will resemble. the soap liniment, ‘or opo- 

Maps \ Calamine Cerate. 

‘Take of olive oil one pint, ‘calamine prepared, and yellow Wax, 
of each half a pound. Melt’ the wax with the oil, and as scon as 
the mixture begins to thicken, mix with jit the calamine, and stir 
the cerate until it be cold. This composition is formed upon the 
plan of that which ‘is commonly known by the name of Turney’s 
Cerate, and which is an exceedingly good application’ in burns, 
and in cutaneous ulcerations ‘and excoriations from whatever cause. 


Decoction of Bark. 


Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark, grossly powdered, in a pint 
and a half of water to one pint; then strain the decoction. Ifa 
tea-spoonful of the diluted acid of vitriol be added to this medicine, 
it will render it both more agreeable and efficacious. 


Compound Decoction of Bark. 


\ Take of bark and Virginian snake-root, grossly powdered, each 
‘three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water to one half. .To the 
strained liquor add an ounce and a. half of aromatic water.—Sir 
John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine towards the 
decline of malignant fevers, when the pulse is low, the voice weak, 
and the head affected with a stupor, but with little delirium..—The 
dose is four spoonfuls every fourth or sixth hour. 


Compound Decoction of Chalk. 


_ Take of the purest chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum arabic, 
half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and strain 
the decoction.—This is a proper drink in acute diseases, attended 
with or inclining to a looseness, and where acidities abound. in the 
stomach or bowels. It is peculiarly proper. for children when 
afflicted with sourness of. the stomach, and for persons who are 
Subject to the heartburn. It may be sweetened with sugar, as it - 
is used, and two or three ounces of simple cinnamon-water added 
to it—An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of wa- 
ter, will occasionally. supply the place of this decoction, and also 
of the chalk mixture of the London pharmacopeia. 


Infusion for the Palsy. 

‘Take of horseradish root shaved, mustard seed bruised, each four 
“ounces ;) outer rind of orange peel, one ounce. Infuse them in two 

uarts of boiling water, in a close vessel, for twenty-four hours.— 
Babs captains a tea-cupful of this stimulating medicine 
may be taken three or four times a day. It excites the action of 
the solids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient be kept warm, pro- 
Motes perspiration If two'or three’ ounces of the dried leaves of 
4narsh-trefoil be used instead of the mustard, it will make the anti- 
Scorbutic infusion. sah Se ail “el oe, 


body gently. open. 9, 
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atom LQvalige Absorbent Mixture. - 


oY: Bt SOE TERA RRS BAR yore 8 Te”. ee Ry ST etre ba ns oao% Lt es ; 
Rub one drachm of magnesia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve 


" grains.of the best Turkey.thubarb, and ada to them three ounces of 


commonwater; simple, cianamon-water, and sy up of sugar, of 
each one ounce.—As, most diseases of infants are accompanied by. 
acidities, this mixture may €ither. be ‘given with a view to correct 
these, or to open the body.,...A:,table-spoonfulmay be taken, for @ 
dose, and’ repeated: three tnes)a day: Lo,a, very young child half 

Be : \s sOVOR TT, Sept Mal eae. 
a spoonful will be: sufficient, , When the mixture, 1s, mtende dt 
purge, the dose may either ‘be increased, or the quantity of, rhubarl 
doubled.— Lhis is one of: the, most, generally, useful ‘medicines for, 


children with which we are'acquainted, ty). 5 hs 
Je ak doirecngtle aa ata Np ane 2 Aah a 
“Take of asafetida, half ap ounce ; simple syrup, as much a i 
necessary to form it, into, pills.-[n. bysteric complaints, four. or five 
pills, of an ordinary size, may,be, taken, twice, or thrice a day, They 
may likewise be of service to, persons afflicted, with the asthma.— 
Whien it is necessary. to. keep, the, boc spat saat ms 
rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occasionally be ‘add xP eS" the’ above 
niass. Soginlver " hr Pecan ahh & yf? 7 a 4 bone 
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“Take extract of wentian, ‘two. drachms;, powdered - rhubarb and 
. ‘ ‘ ake : s & ts 


vitriolated kali, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty drops} sim- 
ple syrup; 2. sufficient quantity.—‘Phree or four of these pills ‘may 
be ‘taken twice a day, for mvigorating the stomach, and keeping the 
sane aah th = x tow iia war cla buing ey Batt 
480 Strengthening Pally, oii U-squiin oye 
"Take soft extract of bark, and vitriolated jron, each a drachrr. 
Make into pills.—In disorders arising from. excessive. debility, or. 
relaxation of the solids, as the chlorosis, or green sickness; two of 
these pills may be taken, three times a day. eeree fl 
y Rees a | Fret: pa ew et sig ak ET Ae yg GM bears a Pe, asal e Bms h ‘hog vi b} At, if { 


cose Diachylon.on Common Pllajsters<.900.40. 


j ae 


““"Take of common: olive oil'six pints; ‘litharge, redaced to a fine 
powder, two poutids and a/half- “Boil the litharge and oil together 
over a gentle fire, continually” stirring ‘them, and keeping: always 
about half a gallon of water: in the vessel: after they have !boiled 
about three hours; 2 -little, ofthe plaister may ;be taken. out and put 


gntd cold water, totry if it be of a/proper consistence : when-that is 
the-case; the whole may ‘be | suffered ‘to cool, ‘and the' water well 
pressed out of it withithe hands:—This iplaister js generally applied 
qnishight wounds, and ‘extoriations ofthe’ skin. » It-keeps the: part 


“soft: and warm, and defends it from: theraif, which as' albithat:iscne- 


-eessary in such cases; dts princi pal use; however, js tosserverasia- 


basis for other plaisters. elegant pie 1am 
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Anodyne Plaster. 


_ Melt an ounce of adhesive plaister, and, when it is cooling, mix 
with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the same quantity of cam- 
phor, previously rubbed up with a little oil. ‘This plaister gene- 
rally gives ease in acute pains, especially of the nervous kind. 

_ Bilistering Plaister. : 

- Take of Venice turpentine, six ounces; yellow wax, two ounces; 
Spanish flies in fine powder, three ounces; powdered mustard, one 
ounce. Melt the wax; and while it is warm, add to it the turpen- 
thie, taking care not to evaporate it by too much heat. After the 
turpentine and wax are sufficiently incorporated, sprinkle in the 
powder, continually stirring the mass ull it be cold—Though this 
plaister is made in a variety of ways, one seldom meets with it of a 
proper, consistence. When compounded with oils and other greasy 
substances, its effects are blunted, and it 18 apt to run; while pitch, 
and rosin render it too hard and very incouvenient. When the blis- 
tering plaister is not at hand, its place may be supplied by mixing 
with any soft oitment a sufficient quantity of powdered flies ; or by 
forming them mto a paste with flour and vinegar. . 

Stomach Pluister. ‘i 

Take of gum plaister, balf a pound: camphorated oil, .an ounce 
and a half; black pepper, or capsicum, where it can be had, one 
ounce. Melt thé plaister, and mix with it the oil;’ then sprinkle in 
the pepper, previously reduced to afine powder. An ouuce or two 
of this plaister, spread upon soft leather, and applied to the region 
of the stomach, will be of service in flatulencies arising from hysteri¢ 
and hypecbondriac affections. A little of the expressed oil of mace, 
or a few drops of the essential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it 
before it 1y applied.—This may supply the place of the anti-hysteric 
plaister. : | 't 
é | Carminative Powder. 

Take of coriander-seed, half an ounce; ginger, one dtachm ; nut- 
niegs, half a drachm ; fine sugar, a drachm anda half. Reduce them 
into powder for twelve duses.—This powder is employed for ex- 
pelling flatulencies arising from indigestion, particularly those to, 
Which hysteric and bypochondriac peisons are so liable. It may 
likewise be given im small quantines to children, in their food, when 
troubled with gripes. : 

Wood Strawberries for Stone and Gravel. 

Fill a large bottle four parts in five with fresh gathered wood 
‘strawberries, add as much, Lasbon or loaf sugar as will make it plea- 
sant: fill up with the best brandy; or, if good 1um be. easier ob- 
tuned, that will do as well. When it has stood six weeks, it is 
ready for use. A glass ef this cordial will give immediate ease in 
‘the severest fit, and a were will entirely cure the patient, 

1h. 3H 
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Pour off the first mfusion at the expiration of six weeks, and the 
same strawberries will make a second quantity; fill the bottle up 
with brandy or rum, let it stand two, ain and then strain. it off 
by pressure of the fr Tinie | 7 , 


Cure for Sriffiess of the Fea! Lai 


‘Beat quite thin the yolk of a new laid egg; and add, bya spoon- 
ful at a time, three ounces of pure water ; agitating it continually, 
that the ege and water may be united. This i is. te be applied to the 
contracted part, either cold or milk warm, rubbing i it for : a few mi- 
nutes, three or 5 four times a day. ! 


Cure for the Nettle Rash. 


‘ A mixture of oil, vinegar, and spirits of wine, applied to the shin 
affords a temporary relief, with regard to the itching; and the fol- 
lowmg simple tricdlioine! will complete the cure. Half a drachm of 
calcined magnesia; take five grains sun. it, three times a day, ina glass. 
of lime-water. | 


Pills for the Sick Head- Ach. 


vk ty achm anda half of Castile soap, forty grains of rhisbarb,’ in 
powder; oil of juniper, twenty drops; syrup of ginger, enough to 
form the whole into twenty pills. ‘The dose is two or thr ee of these 4 
pills, to be taken occasionally.” 


_Camphorated, or Paregoric Elixir. Pe ae 


Wake'ot flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two drachms. 
Infuse in one pound of the volatilé’ aromatic ‘spirit, for four or five 
days, frequently shaking the bottle; afterwards strain the elixir-— 
This is an agreeable and safe way of administermg opium. It eases 
pain, allays. tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, ‘and is use- 
ful in many disorders of children, particularly the whooping cough. 
The ne to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops. . 


Acid Elixir of Fitriol. 


Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint; vitriol acid, three ounces. 
‘Mix them gradually, and after the feces have subsided, filter the. 
elixir through paper in a glass funnel. ‘This is one of the best me-. 
dicines for’ hysteric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatu- 
lencies arising from relaxation or debility of the stomach and intes~ 
tines. It will succeed where the most stom hic. bitters have uo, 
effect. The dose is from thirty to forty drops, i glass of wine or 
water, or a cup of any bitter infusion twice 0 thrice a day. ot 
should be taken when the, stomach i Js empty. . 


Tincture of eet | 
“Take of rhubarb, two ounces and, a fll, Je 
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barb may infuse the above ingredients in a bottle of Lisbon wine, 
adding to it about two ounces “of proof spirits. If half an ounce of 
gentian rand a drachm of Virginian snake-root be’added to the above 
ingredients, it will’ make the bitter tincture of rhubarb.—All these 
tinctures are designed as stomachics and corroborants'as well as 
purgatives. “In w veakness of the stomach, indigestion, laxity of the 
intestines, fluxes, colicky and such-like complaints, ‘they are fre- 
quently of great service. The dose is from half a spoonful to three 
or four spoonfuls, “or more, according to the circumstances of. the 
patient, and the purposes itis intended to answer. 


Stomachic Ehxr. 


Take of gentian root, two ounces 3. Curassas oranges, one ounces 
Virginian snake-root, half an ounce. Let the ingredients be bruised, 
and infused for three or four days in two pints of French brandy ; 
afterwards'strain out the elixir—'This isan excellent stomach bit- 
ter. In flatulencies, indigestion, want of appetite, and such like 
complaints, a small glass of it may be taken twice aday. — It like- 
wise relieves the gout in the: stomach, when taken in a large dose. 


Compound Tincture of Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville or ange-peel aed 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. | Let the bark be powdered, and 
the other ingredients be bruised; then infuse the whole 1m a pint and 
a half of brandy, for five or six days, in_a» close vessel; afterwards 
stram. off the tincture. This tincture is not only beneficial in in- 
termitting fevers, but also in slow, nervous, and putrid kinds, espe- 
cially towards their decline. ‘Che dose is from one -drachm, to three 
or four every fifth or sixth hour. Jt may be given in any suitable 
_ liquor, and occasionally sharpened with a few drops of the vitr iolic 
acid, . / : 


Decoction of Bark. Hf 40 


Take two ounces of the Dest bruised, or powdered, Peruvian barks, 
and put it into a pint and a half of boiling water, In a tin saucepan, 
with a cover, with some cinnamon and a: ‘little Seville orange peel,- 
Boil it together for twenty minutes, then take it off the fire, and 
Tet it stand till quite cold: afterwards strain it through flannel, (put 
it up in small phials, and take oUF table-spoonfuls, three times 2. 
day. ie 

Cure for the Convuls sive Hiccup. 


One drop of Heiniedl oil of cinnamon on a small Jump of sugar, é 
which must: be kept in the mouth alt dissolved, and then gently 


swal low ed. 
Mh nelish TH 'ypocras. 


To make English hypocras; or hippocras, for easing » palpitations 
and tremors of the heart, removing fearful apprehensions, sudden 
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frights and. startings, warming a cold stomach, giving rest to weari+ 
ed “limbs, &e. proceed as follows : Infuse, for afew hours, mabout 
three quarts of good white wine,a pound anda half of loafsugar, 
an ounce of crunamon, two or, three tops. of sweet marjoram; and: a 
little long pepper, all slightly beaten in a mortar. | Let:the liquor 
run through a filtering bag, with a grain of musk; add the j juice of 
a. large: lemon; 3 give: ita, gentle, heat over the fue; potr it on the 
spices again ;.and, when. it has stood: three or: fou; days, stram/it 
through a filteri ing bag, aud: bottle at for: use-——This'1s\ aw excellent 
cordial to refresh and, ‘enliven:the spirits.» If a red colour be wished 
for, the hypocras may be made of any required hue, by substitutiig 
red for white wine; or adding juice of elder berries or mulberries, 
syrup of clove-gillifiower 8} -cochineal, &e. 


& : Powder for the Gout, aor ben en ap wat 

_ Take equal parts of round birthwort and gentian roots} and ‘ils 
tops and. leaves. of germander, ground: pine,: and centatiry. Dry; 
pulverize, sift, and-incorporate, all these ingredients, and the’ pow- 
der will be: produced ; of which:a‘single’ dram is-to be taken: every 
morning in tea, or any other, warm liquid, fasting at least for an 
hour and a.balf after each dose. » This course having: been persisted 
in for three months, the dose:must be reduced'to: half dram, taken 
Pah for six months, after which-every other day fur enelve months 

onger. 


_ Syrup for toute Spitting of Blood, Be 5 odbadtatt 


Cceisiaes ounces of comfrey roots; and twelve! saat oft plane 


i leaves; cut.and:beat them ‘well, strain out pas juice, ata eh ay 


efjnat hd of sugar bail it sup toa eye 4 S Assy 
tyes Ques HS ray 5 “Dropsy. it. 233% . F de ae ne 

“Boil three handfuls of the tops of greem woke ina gallon of 
spring water, and take off the scumvas long: asany. continues tovrise ; 


then, -after: letung it) stand: till cold, pour the broom and de-- 
coction together into an earthen jug, | and ‘keep: it iclosely: covered 


for use... erage night and: morning, a large: spoonful, ‘of unbruised — 
mustard-seed ; and, jumediately after swallowing it; drink: halfia | 
pint of the broom! water. This remedy ought:to be continued for — 
some months ; 5 and it awill seldom fail :to: er wipecape's when the 


disease 3 is not in its last slagenil! boarag «tod ot s bas .2gons 
sek ' he 6 lj banot bait 
“Cure far igplamed or or. sore yes. Own € a a 2a | 


- Get some clay that has a blue, vein, and separate the yein from 


the rest of the clay. Wash it clean; then. soften, and work it into | 
a sort of ointment, with strong wdiihavme: vinegar. Spread it) on — 


a piece.of,, linen; cover it ‘over with part of the same cloth, ‘and 
bind it, over' the eyes/every night, for: a fortnight, on going to beds | 
At, the-same time; the application being a repellant,’ whittle | 


4 
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physic should be taken. “Northamptonshire. abounds with proper 
thaw’ for the:purpose, toi eotyial.- er O)iol 2s hosgong 200 es 
«This has ‘been’ known to restore’sight, and perform a cure after 
the persons atticted had been’ for some ‘tinie quite blind) ~ 
| Take an ounce each of bees’ wax, Burgundy pitch, and rosin, melt 
them. together in a‘pipkin, and stir m three quarters of an ounce of 
common turpentine, and half an-ounce of oil of mace. ” Spread it 
ona piece of sheep's leather; grate-some nuthieg over, and apply it 
quite warm to the pit of the stomachi):9)66 vac os cone oe Thy 
paneer ita dramnite S107 91 8 Or ie in ae nite te oe: 
Put loosely into a bottle, of any size, as many balm of Gilead 
flowers as will come up to a third part of its height; then nearly 
fill. up the bottle with good sweet oil; ‘shake it a little occasionally, 
and let it,infuse a\.day or two 5. it is othem fit for ocusev If scloseby 
stopped, it will keep for years, and:will be the better for keeping. 


When about half used, the bottle may be again filled wp with oil, and 


well shaken; and, in two or three days, it will be as good as at first. 
Cuts. and bruises of the. skin,.aré’ completely; cured inary few: days, 
and sometimes in a few hours, by this oih » It,isexcellent for all 
_ green wounds, burns; bruises, scalds, &e./\» . Mi xie tol ylish 
oy 4 Cures, for the. Cramp... +. 5 

Bathe the parts afflicted every morning and evening with the pow- 
der) of; amber ; and. take inwardly, at-thessamestime; on going to 
bediat night, for eight.or ten nights together,:half«a: spoonful: 1m 
from a gill to half a pint of white wine.s: Tor sudden attacks of the 
cramp in the legs, relief may be instantly obtained by stretching out 
the limb affected, and elevating the heel as much as possible, tll 
the toes bend backward toward the shin: this) ‘also, may be°con- 
‘sidered as an infallible remedy,:when: only iv the’leg. A’ hot brick, 
ina flannel bag, placed for the feet; atthe: bottom of the bed; all 
hight; and friction with the hand, warm flannels; coarse cloths, or 
the flesh-brush, well applied, to. restore” the: free circulation ‘of the 

_ blood in the contracted part; are both: recommended: as*efticacious 
expedients for relieving this terrible pain, as welloas for preventing 
) its return. (In Italy, as:an infallible cure} anew’ cork is eutin thin 
slices, and a narrow ribbon passed through: the centre of them, and 
‘tied round the affected limb, laying the corks flat on the flesh; this, 
; while thus worn, is said to°prevent‘any tettitn of the cramp. 


-Takeof garlic two clovesy of ammoniac one drachm 3 blend them, 
| by bruising, together ;} make them intotworor three ‘bolusses, with 
fair waters and swallow then one ‘at night and’one in’ the morning. 
Drink, while taking this medicine, sassafras-tea, made very strong, 
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so as to have the tea-pot filled with chips. . ‘This is cenerally found 

to banish the rheumatism, and even ‘contractions of the jomts, in a 

few times takmg. TT SE ANE BE EG 
To quench Thirst, where Drink is improper. 

Pour vinegar into the palms of the hands, and ‘snuff it up-the 


nostrils, and wash the mouth with the same. 


s : 


io Cure. for the Ague. Sarto as 59 ; 
Take thirty grains of snake-root; forty of wormwood ; halfian ounce 
of the best powdered Jesuit’s bark; and half'a pint of réd Port wine. 
Put the whole into a bottle, and shake it well together. It should 
be taken in four equal quantities, the first thing in the morning, and 
the last thing at'hight, when the fit is quite over.” The quantity: 
should be made into eight parts for a child, and the bottle should 
always be well shaken before taking it. bill bt eat 
“This medicine should be continued some time after the ague and 
fever have left. ayhoine cable | | HAH HE sgl) le 
wit sess Lo stop Retching. 
Swallow a tea-spoonful of Quincey’s bitter s 
sweetened with syrrup of oranges or quinces. 
ae Another Way. Aslan |B 
Squeeze the juice ofa lemon into a large cup, and mix with it’ 
jast’as much salt of tartar as will, blunt the acid, and render it insi- 
pid. Take aspoonful, and repeat it till the retching ceases, and, if | 
during the ebullition, so much the better. ‘The same mixture, di- 


ao 
geiiya° 


. Pa 


tomach tincture, 


Ai: oe 


‘ 
. 


luted with simple cinnamon-water, and taken every three hours, is - 
good for fevers. 2 kai! énifa dy «gens 
Fe doh eae? Pills for a Cough. a 


‘Take of Ruffus’s pill four scruples; storax pill, ene scruples 
tartar of vitriol, in fine powder, and squills, in powder, ten grains of’ 
each; chemical: oil of chamomile, ten drops ;. syrup of saffron, 
enough to make itup. Make into twenty-four pills; and take: two or” 
three every third night... On the intermediate days take a tea-spoons 
ful of the following tincture every four hours, washing it down with — 
three table-spoonfuls of the pectoral mixture: 0 

‘Take conserve of ‘roses:and hips, each two ounces ; pectoral” 
syrup and syrup of violets, of each half an ounce; ‘spermaceti, three” 
drachms; oil of almonds, six. drachms; confection of. alkermes, 
half an ounce; genuine balm of Gilead, two drachms; true oil of 
cinnamon, six drops; acid elixir of vitriol, two drachms. Mix 
welt together, » cr aa UN ele ie 

For the pectoral mixture, take febrifuge elixir, four ounces ; pec=” 
toral decoction, a quart ; balsamic syrup, three ounces 5 -Mynsicht 
elixir of vitriol, three drachms, or as much as will make it grat - 
fally acid. Ree ne ee ee 
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A Powder for Shortness of Breath. 


‘Take an ounce each of carraway-seeds and aniseeds, half an ounce 
of liquorice, a nutmeg, an ounce of prepared steel, and two ounces 
of double-refined sugar; reduce the whole to a fine powder, and 
take as much as will lie on a shilling every morning fasting, and 
the same quantity at five in the afternoon. Exercise must be used 
while taking this medicine. 


Cure for a Sprain. 


> Take a large spoonful of honey, one of salt, and the white of an 


egg: beatup the whole, incessantly, for two hours; then let it stand 
an hour, and anoint the place sprained with the oil which will be 


' produced, keeping the part well rolled with a bandage. 


| Pill for an aching Tooth. at 
‘Take half a grain of opium, and the same quantity of yellow. 


_ sub-sulphate of quicksilver, formerly called Turpeth mineral ;;make 


them into a pill, and place it in the hollow of the tooth some time 
before bed-time, with a small piece of wax over the top. 


Electuary for falling Fits, Hysterics, and St. Vitus’s Dance. 


Take. six drachms of powdered Peruvian bark, two drachms of. 
pulverized Virginian snake-root, and syrup of piony sufficient to’ 


Make it up into a soft electuary: One drachm of this electtiary,. 


_ after due evacuations, should be given to grown persons, and a Jéss: 


dose to those who are younger, every morning: and evening for 


three or four months, and then repeated for three or four days bes 


fore the change and full of the moon. 


Ointment for Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &c. 
‘Set over the fire, ina glazed pipkin, a quarter of a pound of the 


best olive oil; and when it boils, put in a quarter of an ounce of 
the best white lead, finely powdered and sifted; stir it with’ 4” 
‘Wooden spoon till it is of a light brown colour: then add four” 
Ounces of yellow bees’-wax cut in small pieces; and keep stirring, | 


? 


till it is all melted and mixed together. Take it off the fire, and- 
continue stirring till it gets cool; then pat in a quarter of an ounce 
of camphor, cut or pounded in small bits, and cover up close with’ 
white paper for a short time. Afterward, stir’ it up, put it into 


gallipots, and let it be well secured with bladder, to keep ‘out the 
air. This ointment is to be spread on linen cloth, and applied ta 
the part affected’; the plaister must be changed every twelve or 


twenty-four hours, as occasion may require; ‘and great care must. 
be taken not to let the air get to the wound... , | a 
tye Syrup of Angelica Root for the Lnfluenza, Se. ree 
‘Boil down gently, for three hours, a handful of angelica root, 
ma quart of water; then strain it off, and add liguid N arboune, 


apts 
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or best virgin honey, ‘sufficient’ to make it into ‘a balsam or syrup; 
and take two tea-spoonfuls every uight and morning, as well.as: seve- 
ral times in the day. If there be any hoarseness, or sore throat, 
add a few mitre drops. ; | | . 


Weer Cure for Cold and Fever. : ; i ee . 


Boil half an ounce of pearl barley in three piots of water, tll 
half reduced ; then add half an ounce of powdered spermaceti, with 
half an ounce of mitre drops, and sweeten-the whole with genuine 
Narbonne honey. ‘Take two table-spoonfuls thrice a day; the 
party, in the mean time, being carefully kept from exposure to 
fresh cold. se SM ee ae PT Sete 
Syrup for the Scurvy, King’s Evil, Leprosy, and all Inpurities 

| of the Blood. | Peak Thea hide eye 
Boil together, in two gallons of soft water, over a slow fire, till 
one half is reduced, half a pound of angelica roots sliced; four 
eunces each of the leaves of male speedwell or fluellen, the roots 
ef comfrey and of fennel both sliced ; three ounces. of . Winter’s 
bark ; and two ounces of » bark of elder. Strain off the decoction 
into an earthen pan, and let it stand all night to settle. _In. the 
morning, pour the liquor carefully off from the sediment ; aud dis- 
solve, in the clear liquid, three pounds of treble-retined. sugar, and 
two pounds of virgm honey ; then simmer the whole. ito. a. thin 
syrup. Take a large tea-cupful, night and morning 5 or, in some 
cases, Morning, noon, and night; adding to each dose, at the time 
of taking it, a small tea-spoonful of Dr. Huxham’s celebrated es~ 
gence of antimony, which greatly heightens znd improves the virtue 
of the former medicine. | | 
3 a Cure for a recent Cough and Cold... 
- Pata large tea-cupful of linseed, with a quarter of a pound of 
sun raisins, and two pennyworth of stick liquorice, into. two, quarts of 
soft. water, and let it stmmer over a. slow fire till reduced to: one 
quart ; add to it a quarter of a pound of pounded sugar candy, @ 
table-spoonful of old rum, and a table-spoontul of the best white- 
~vine yinegar or lemon juice. The rum and vinegar should be added 
as the decuction is taken; for, if they are put in at first, the whole 
soon becomes flat, and less efficacious. ‘The dose is half a pint, 
inade warm, on going. to bed; and a little may -be taken. whenever 
‘the cough is troublesome... ‘The worst cold is generally cured: by 
' this remedy in two or three days; and, if taken in time, Js; consi- 
dered infallible. It isa fine balsamic cordial for the lungs... 
pee Excellent Worm Powders 0 mh 

Take a quarter of am ounce. each of rhubarb, wormseed, senna; 
and burnt bartshorn, all finely powdered and well mixed together, 
‘Phe dose, for a child ten or twelve years of age, 18 as ee 
will lie ona shilling ; to be taken im treacle, or any liquid, the Tas! 
thing at night, or the first m the morning, for three nights 0! 


- 


= ; é 


} 


; ol 
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feet 


‘Wornings successively... Though this will often prove sufficient; it 
may safely be sepeated,, whenever there seems the least necessity 
forty: 3 PR : Cr ie Dts 


Remedy for the Gout... hae anh 


Mix two ounces: of finely potinded’ gum‘ guaiacum, with three 
quarts ‘of the best'rum, diva glassvebsels, stix and shake it from time 
to time. When it -has remained: for ten days properly exposed to 
the sui, distil the! Jiquor through cotton or strong blotting paper, 
and bottle the whole, corking-ait up tight... Phe more.is made of it 
at atime'the better, as\it improves by keeping. The dose isa table- 
spoonful every morning fasting. “The boitles should be corked as 
closely as possible; but should not be quite filled, lest the fer- 
mentation of the liquor should. make them burst. “This ‘medicine 
must not be made with brandy, or avy other spirit, but good genuine 
BRE Ces erie gh We ait pete tey 1 tee 
Peo ase ic hi @ Ldjnburgh, Yellow, Balsam..." ieee 
| Gather, ona dry day,'a pound of elder, flowers; hut let neither 
: the stems nor greew be in them, and mix them with four pounds of 
| May butter, in a close well-glazed vessel....Put them in the, sun by 
| day, and near the fire by night. .Keep:them thus til] the green 
broom blossoms; ‘then’get a pound of thé blossom, and mis .them 
Well together.” Keep it-as before directed for five or six. weeks 5 
‘then warm it well, but do not boil it, and wring it all.out im a cloth 
‘quite dry. It 1s good for inflammation, pain, or-stitch, rubbing. the 
part affected before the fire with a small bit. of the balsam; if taken 
Tnwardly, swallow five or six pills of it rolled in sugar... 5 


German Styptic Powder. © Guid se Gy 
Reduce to fine powder two drachms each of Peruvian bark an 
loaf sugar, one drachm of cinnamon, and half a drvachm of lapis — 
__heenvatites, or blood stone ; take a tea-spoonful of itvevery hour, or 
oftener, according to the urgency of the case and its‘effects, in balm 
_orcamoinie tea. Cer oS EREURR DD @* T8 OF Mths 2 dae 
We ao Sev. yA ot-Glove. Juice, for’ Deafness.” 8 Ooaees 
| Bruise, in a marble mortar, the. flowers, leaves, and. stalks, of 
| fresh fox-glove; mix’ the juice-with double the quantity, of brandy, 
“and keep it for use. Vhe herb flowers in June, andthe juice will. 
“thus keep good till the return’of that season. The method of using 
itis, to drop one drop im the ear’ every night, and then moisten a 
bit of lint with a little of the juice, putt alsovin the ear, and take it 
out next morning, tllthe cure-be completed. 


i Piette rs Y ’ ‘ 
a a Cream for Consumption. 
TREES el iw 


—¢ Boil in three pints of water, till half wasted, one ounce each of 
| eringo Toot, pearl barley, sago, and rice; strain it off, puta table- 
| poonful of the mixture ito a coffee cup of boiling milk, so.as to 
15. Ree ce tera hte “e 
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render it of the consistence of cream, and sweeten’ w ote ven or i Lats 
bon sugar to the taste. | 


Decoction of Lox-Glove, for the Dysp: Seurey, Se. 


Take four ounces of the leaves of fox-glove, boil it in a quart of 
water till reduced to a-pint; add a table-spoonful of brandy, and 
cork it up close foruse. Of this decoction, the dropsical patient 
must take a table-spoonful at going to rest; and another at eleyen 
o'clock next morning. Should this prove too violent, the above 
quantity must be taken at bed-tume only. In cases of scurvy, &c. 
where the patient is not too far reduced, and particularly where the 
lungs are ulcerated, 1t is of great use, 13 is, however, a powerful 
remedy , and caution must be taken im adininistering it to Q spblects. of 
a tender age, &c. ip 

Cure for a Sprain, 


Put an ounce of camphor, sliced or coarsely pounded, into a pint 
bottle ; add half a pint of rectified spirit of wine; and nearly fill up 
the bottle with bullock’s gall. Let it stand two or three days by the 
fire-side, shake it frequently, ull all the camphor be completely dis- 
solved, and keep it very closely stopped for use. The sprained part 
is to be bathed plentifully every three or four hours, till relief be 
obtained. ‘This en:brocation may be hastily prepared, by at once 
mixing common spirit of wine and camphor with an equal ‘quantity i 
of ox gall. 


Rene) for the Whooping Cough. 


Take two ounces each of conserve of roses, raisins of the sun 
stoned, brown sugar-candy, and two pennyworth of spirits of sul- 
phur; beat them up into a conserve, and take a tea-spoonful night 
and morning. 


Negro Remedy for Rheumatism, 


* Frequently rub the part affected with a mixture of Cayenne 
pepper and strong spirits. 


Sir Hans Sloane’s Linwent for sore Eyes. bsimianne 


One ounce of prepared tutty, two scruples of prepared lapis 
hematites, twelve grains of the best prepared aloes, and four grains” 
of prepared pearl. © Put the whole into a marble mortar, and rub” 
them very carefully, with a marble pestle, and a sufficient quantity 
of viper’s grease or fat, to make a Jiniment. This should be used 
daily, either in the morning or evening, and sometimes both. It is” 
to be applied with a small hair pencil, the eye at. the same time: 
winking or a little opened. ry 4 


Renedy her precenting Infectious Diseases in Hospital, Prisonsy 
&c. > f , 

Put some hot sand in a small pipkin, and pa init a teacup 

with half an ounce of strong vitriolic acid: when'a httle warm, add 


to it half an ounce of purified nitre powder ; stir the mixture witha 
. 
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slip of glass, or the small end of a tobacco pipe. This should be 
repeated from time to time; the pipkin being set over a lamp. This 
has so often been tried with success, in infirmaries, gaols, &c. at 
Jand, and in hospital and other ships, that it is known to possess a 
specific power on putrid contagion, gaol fevers, &c. 

Conserve of Iedge Mustard, for the cure of Asthma. 

Beat im a mortar, equal quantities of the leaves of hedge mustard 
and virgin honey, to make a thin conserve. Italian honey is best for 
asthmatic persons, but any clean and pure kind of honey will generally 
prove effectual. It may taken at discretion, according to the state 
of the disease, and the benefit experienced. Hedge mustard, both 
seed and herb, is considered as warm, dry, attenuating, opening, 
and expectorant. It is vulnerary, causes plentiful spitting, and makes 
_ the breathing easier. Externally, it is recommended in occult can- 
cers and hard swellmes of the breast. . . 

Drink for a weak Constitution. 

Boil as much pearl er Scotch barley, in water, as will make 
about three pmts; then strain it off, and having dissolved an ounce 
of gum arabic in a little water, mix them, and just boil the whole 
up together. ‘The barley water need not be thick, as the gum gives 
it sufficient consistence. When used, take it milk warm; and the 
good effect will generally be soon manifest. | 


Cordial Electuary. : | 
- Boil a pint of the best honey; and, having carefully taken off all 
the scum, put into the clarified liquid a bundle of hyssop which has 
been well bruised previously to tying it up, and let them boil toge- 
ther till the honey tastes strongly of the hyssop. Then strain out 
the honey very hard; and put it into a quarter of an ounce each of 
powdered liquoriée rootand aniseed, half that quantity of pulverized 
élecampane and angelica roots, and one pennyweight each of pep- 
per and ginger. Let the whole boil together a short time, being 
well stirred all the while. Then pour it into a gallipot, or small 
_ jar, and continue sturing till quite cold. Keep it covered for use; 
and whenever troubled with straitness at the stomach, or shortness 
of breath, take some of the electuary on a bruised stick of liquo~' 
nice, which will very soon give relief. 
- ae Cure for Chitblains. 
_. If, before any inflammation takes place, the parts affected are 
‘well washed morning and evening with hot water, or even with 
cold water on going to bed, it will generally stop their progress; 
especially if warm socks or gloves be constantly worn: but, when 
they are inflamed, dip a rag, folded four times together, into a mix- 
ture composed of four ounces of spirits of wine and camphor, and 
one of. Venice treacle ; which must be tied every night on the chil- 


hlains till they disappear. With these precautions they will seldom 
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be found to break; when this happens, dissolve.an ounce of eom~ 
mon turpentine mto the yolk of ‘an-egg,-and mix it up into a bal- 

sim, with half, an oumce of lampblack,: or soot, and a drachm of 
oil or spirts of lurpentine. Spread this balsam on’a pledyet of lat 
Jarge enough entirely to: cover theoulcer, tie it on with warm cloths: 
all over the, parts affected, and renew the dressings every morning 
and evening. This will speedily effect a cure. Soft leather socks, 
if begun to be worn before the first approach of wmter, in October 
at farthest; and never suffered: to be wet or hard, will! geuerally 
preserve even those from chilblains who are most subject to Bad 
troubled with them. ait 


Red Cabbage dressed the Dutch 2 ob Cold pH the. Be east. gps. 


Cut a red cabbage small, and boilit im water tilltender: ther 
drain it. dry, put.it in astewpan with some oil and butter, asmall 
quantity of water and vinegar, a omon cutsinall, pepper and salt,: 
and let it summer til all the liquor i is wasted. It may then be eaten 
at pleasure, either hot or cold, and 1s considered to be i an excellent 

Ese medicine, as well as a pleasant food. 


Cordial Remedy. 


Take a thick glass or stone bottle, and put in it two quarts of 
the best brandy ; vadding the following seeds, first grossly pounded 
1 @ mortar ils t- drachine of angelica seeds, one ounce of cori- — 
ander seeds, anda large pinch each of fennel seeds. and aniseeds. 
‘Then squeeze in the juice of two fresh lemons, putting in also their 
yellow rinds; add a pound of loaf sugar; and sbaking well the bot- 
tle from time to time, lét the whole infuse five days. After this, to 
render the liquor clearer, pass it through a cotton bag, or filtering — 
paper, and bottle it up carefully and closely corked. A small cordial 
glass at a time, more oF less fr equently, according to circumstances, - 
is an excellent remedy for all complaints in the stomach, indigestion, 
sickness, colic, obstructions, stitches of the side, spasins in the | 
breast, diseases of the kidnies, strangury, gravel, oppression of— 
the spleen, loathing, vertigo, rheumatism, shortness of Haat Sic, 


Semple Remedy for the Stone. py il 


- Boil thirty: anroasted coffee berries in a quart of watért ‘till the 
Road becomes of a greenish bue; half a pint of which is to be 
taken every morning ‘and. evening, with ten drops of the sweet 
spirit of mitre. It will be proper, while using this medicine,’ oce. 


casionally to open the bowels by taking. a ‘spoonful or two of 
castor oil. 


- 
~ Boluses for Rheumatism hd Conner of | the Foints. ale 


Bruise four cloves of garlic with two drachms, of gum ammoniae, 
ae make them into six boluses with spring water. Take one every 
morning and evening 5, drinking plentifully of strong sassafras teay 
at least twice a day, . while. using. this medicine. .)).4 ¢ odab>eneu! 
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“French Remedy for Dysentery or Bloody Flur.- 
Take two large nutmegs grossly pounded 3 twenty white peppers 
corns, and as many cloves; an’ounce eacli of bruised cinnamon, | 
and of oak bark, from an.old tree, grossly rasped. Boil the whole 
in three quarts of milk, to the dimiuution of a fourth part; stram 
the decoction, divide it into four equal parts, and give the patient 
one portion every six hours, day and night. If the appetite be lost, 
so that the patient cannot eat, as often happens, this’ milk will 
afford sufficient nourishment. Che first quantity, taken warm, ap- 
peases the griping pains ; and the same is to be repeated the second 
and third days ‘This does uot cure suddenly ; but soflens and 
strengthens the bowels by slow and sure degrees. In the mean 
time, if the patient should be desirous of food, it should not be 
refused, provided it be taken with moderation. 


Surfet Water. 


Pour a gallon of fine brandy, a quart of aniseed cordial water, 
and a pint each of poppy and: red rose waters, into a large stone 
bottle; on a pound of powdcred sugar, a pound and a half of stoned 
jar raisins, a quarter of a pound of fine new dates stoned and sliced, 
an ounce each of bruised cinnamon and cloves, four nutmegs 
pounded, and a stick of scraped ‘and sliced hquorice. Let the 
whole infuse nine days closely stopped, and be well stirred or 
shaken four times daily. Then add three pounds of fresh red poppy 
flowers, or three good handfuls of dried flowers, with a sprig of an- 
gelica, and two or three sprigs of balm: when it has stood a week 
longer, being stirred or shaken daily in like manner, strain it off, 
and bottle it for use. : 


\ 


Lissence for Head-ache, and other violent Pains. 


Put two pounds of true French spirit of wine into a strong bot- 
tle ; with two ounces of roche alum in very fine powder, four 
ounces of camphor cut very small, half an ounce of essence of lex 
mon, and four ounces of strong volatile spirit of sal ammoniae. 
Stop the bottle close, and shake it three or four times a dav for 
‘five or six days. "The way to use it is, to rub the hand with a hitle 
of it, and hold ithard on the part affected till it he quite dry. If the 
pain be not quite relieved, it must be repeated twice or three times. 
Lhis essence, plentifully applied as above directed, will very often 
_ Temove local pains of almost all descriptions. | i 

Remedy for Colds and Coughs. 

Take of the herbs betony and coltsfoot dried, an ounce each; 
best tobacco, half an ounce; choicest white amber, in powder; 
three drachms; and fresh squinach, or ‘camel's hay, and the herb 
rossolis, or sun dew, not that with the oblong, but with the round 
leaf, each half an ounce. | Cut the herbs in the manner of tobacco, 
sprinkle the powder of amber among them , alld smeke two or three 


B 
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pipes of it a day, for a fortnight. During all the time, use the fol- 
lowing lozenges—Best Spanish juice of liquorice, an ounce; double 
refined sugar, two ounces; gum arabic, finely powdered, two 
drachms; and extract of opium, or London laudanum, one scruple. 
Beat or pound the whole well together ; then, with mucilage of | 
gum tragacanth, make the whole into small lozenges, to be dissolv- 
ed leisurely inthe mouth whenever the cough 1s troublesome, and 
swallowed as gently as possible. : | t 
—— Analeptic Pills. 

Mix twenty grains each of Dr. J ames’s powder, Rufus’s pill and 
gum guaiacum, with any syrup, and liquorice powder or flour, to 
make the whole into twenty pills, ‘Twenty grains of rhubarb may 
be put in, instead. of Rufus’s pill, if the small quantity of aloes 
therein contained should prove heating. VRE a 


Linseed Cough Syrup. 


Boil one ounce of linseed ina quart of water, till half wasted ; 
add six ounces of moist sugar, two ounces of sugar candy, half an 
ounce of Spanish liquorice, and the juice of a large lemon. Let 
the whole slowly simmer together, till it becomes of a syrupy — 
consistence; when.cold, put to it two table-spoonfuls of the best 
old rum. : | 


P: 
Remedy for a weak Stomach. 


- Tofuse, ina pint of wine, one drachm each of powdered myrrh or 
frankincense, wormwood, and castor, for eight or ten days. A glass 
of this, taken after dinner, will excellently assist digestion. 

V egetable Syrup. sie 3 

To four beer quarts of good rich sweet wort, add half a pound 
of sassafras, an ounce of sarsaparilla, and four ounces ef wild carrot. 
Boil them gently for three quarters of an hour, frequently putting: 
the ingredients down with a ladle; then strain the same through a 
cloth. ‘To each beer quart of this liquor, put one pound and a. 
half of thick treacle. Boil it gently for three quarters of an hour, © 
skimming it all the time; put it into a pan, and cover it till cold, 
then bottle it for use. Be careful not to cork it too tight. A small 
tea-cupful should be taken night and morning, which must be per- 
severed in some time; a greater or less quantity may be taken, ac- 
cording to the state of the stomach. £ 

| The old Receipt for Daffy’s Elixir. 3 

Take elecampane roots, sliced: liquorice, coriander and) anise. 
seeds, vena, oriental guaiacum, and carraway. seeds, each two 
ounces, and one pound of raisins stoned. Infuse them four days” 
in three quarts of aqua vite, or white aniseed water. ‘The largest 
dose is four spoonfuls to be taken at night... One ounce of rhubarb, 


two ounces of manna, and one more of gualacum may be addeds: 5 
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Scotch Daffy’s Elixir. | 


Take half a bottle of brandy, and the same quantity of Lisbon 
wine; infuse in it, mixed together, half an ounce each of aniseed 
and sweet fennel seeds, an ounce each of hiera picra and aloes, two 
drachms of saffron, two ounces of bitter or Seville orange peel, aud 
one ounce of snake root. Infuse them near the fire for a fortnight; 
_ then put the bottle in pan of cold water over the fire, take it off 
when it simmers, and strain or filter it as soon as itis cold, Keep 
it in closely-stopped bottles; and take two table-spoonfuls of it at 
night. It is excellent for the colic, and may be taken as a gentle 
aperient, 


Edinburgh Liye Water. 


Put white vitriol, the size of a nut, ito two gills of white rose 
water, with as much fine loaf-sugar as vitriol. When dissolved, 
shake the bottle; and, on going to bed, wash the eyes with it, 
using a soft clean cloth. 


Edinburgh Wash, for Scurvy, Red Face, &c. 


Boil two ounces of fine barley, in a wine bottle of water, to four 
gills, or half a bottle; beat two ounces of blanched almonds to a 
paste, mix them with a little of the barley-water. When cold, 
warm and squeeze them through a cloth; then dissolve a penny- 
worth of camphor ina table-spoonful of brandy, or any other strong 
spirits. Mix them together, and wash the face with the liquid 
every night when going to bed. 


Another Cure for a Red or Pimpled Face. 


Take an ounce each of liver of sulphur, roch alum, and com~=— 
mon salt, and two drachms of sugar-candy, and of spermaceti,. 
Pound and sift them; put the whole in a quart bottle, and add 
half a pit of brandy, three ounces of white hly water, and the 
same of pure spring water. Shake it well together, and keep it for 
use. With this liquid wash the face freely and very frequently, 
always first shaking the bottle ; and, on first going to bed, lay linen, 
which has been dipped in it, all over the face. In ten or twelve — 
days, the cure will be completed, | 


Celebrated Stomachic Elixir. 


Pare off the thin yellow rinds of six large Seville oranges; and 
put them in a quart bottle, with an ounce of gentian root scraped 
and sliced, and half a drachm of cochineal, Pour over these in- 
gredients a pint of the best brandy ; shake the bottle several times, 

during that and the following day; let it stand two days more to 
settle; and clear it off into bottles for use. © Take one or two teas. 

Spoonfuls moming and afternoon, in a glass of wine; or it is bene= 
ficial even ina cup of tea. | Oaths Sane Ls eG Op 
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. 8 ~ Vapour fora, Quansy. ey pee 

‘Take powdered pepper, one ounce 5 milk, a, quart; -and_ boil. 
them to-a pint and a half. » Put the whole into a glass bottle with, 
a small neck, and Jet the vapour be received, as hot as.can be en- 
dured, with an open mowh: . This, .more powerfully t than any: 
gargle whatsoever, attenuates the tough phlegm, which, by ob- 
sructing the glands and spungy flesh, avd hindering the free, pas: 
sage of blood and humours through them, ‘occasions inflammation 
aid tumor: and, therefore, it more effectually, takes off _this .dis- 
‘temper than anjnothexithings sour yuriint vette Reenter 08 


we A? heat 


Fumigation, or V apour, for a Sore Throat. seiomenye | 
. Take a pint of vinegar, and an ounce of myth; boil them toge- 
gher for half an hour, .and then pour, the Jiquid mto.a bason. F Jace 
over the bason the large. part of a funnel that fits it ; and, the smal] : 


borne; and should he renewed. every quarter of an hour, tila cure 
-s effected. » ‘Ehis remedy’ will’seldom or never fail, if resolutely 
persisted in. for a day or two, , nthe most dangerous state of either 
é C3 2 ike 3h es ped. 4 HiVeey eie3 pt) 
an inflammatory or putrid sore throat, or even ag Bi esis gs cae 
wn inflammatory or putrid sore throat, or even, a QUIDSY«) ot) ye 
, + pik Pore mata 
= bas agi eo y 
i) Mi hca SE i FTE) a ae 
iigta re H aa : py tss Gl 'e mrt!” err | Ae etRe 
. USEFUL REMARKS, ON BATHING. ern 
vcd ¥ b 4 , Jak 7 : J ra Mi t) epete, me a Ub et r ha ot yee 4% 
“Tie bath, whether warm or cold, produces the most salutary 
‘effect on the absorbent vessels ; which would otherwise reconduct 
impurities of the skin through the pores, to the no small injury 
éalih. ‘D6 those in’a perfect state of vigour, the frequent use 
e bath is less necessary than ‘to the infirm ; -as the healthy pos- 
A Vs 7 t4 . ‘ . . +8 ‘ Z ‘ : J ° nea . 
a ‘greater power to. resist Impurities, by ‘means: of their unims 


SESS 
paired perspiration, the elasticity of their minute ‘vessels, and the 
due consistence of their circulating fluids. The case is very different: 
with the infirtn, the delicate, and the’aged. In these,’ the slowness 
of circulation, the viscidity or clamminess of the fluids, the constant 
efforts of nature to propel the impurities towards the skin, combine 
to render the frequent: washing of their bodies an ‘essential requisite 
to their physical existence. haba logge Bat STP ost Die 
The warm, that is, the tepid or Jukewarm bath, being about the. 


temperature of the blood, between 96 and 98° of Fahrenheit, has 


usually been considered as apt to weaken’ and relax’ the body; but 
this is an ill-founded notion. It is only when its heat exceeds; that 
‘ofthe human body, as in the [Hot Bath and ‘King’s Bath, at bat 
‘(both of which are from 18 to 20 degrees higher than blood: t at) 
that the warm bath can produce a debilitating effect.’ Indeed baths 
“of the above immioderate heat ought not to be used in their natural 
state, that is, without yeducing their temperature by “cold waters 
ee “A 
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except in particular cases, and under the iinmediate advice of a phy- 
sician. On. the contrary, the lukewarm or tepid bath, from 98 down- 
wards to'$5, is always safe ; and'is so far from relaxing the tone of the 
solids, that i'ma justly be considered as ene of the mest powerful 
and tniversal restoratives ‘with which we are acquainted. Instead 
of heating the bedy, it ‘has @ cooling effect; it dimmishes the quick+ 
ness of the pulse, and réduces it ina greater proportion, according 
as the pulse has ‘been more quick and unnatural; and: according to 
the length of time the bath is continued: » Hence tepid baths are of 
eminent service where the ‘body has been overheated, from what- 
ever cause, whether after fatigue from travelling, or severe ‘bodily 
exercise, or after violent exertion and pertubation of mind; as they 
allay the tempestuous and irregular movements of the body, and 
frequently im the’ strictest sense imvigorate the system. By: their 
softening, moistening, and tumifying ‘power, ‘they greatly contri- 
bute to the formation and growth of the ‘bodies of young persons; 
and are of singular benefit to those, in whom we /perceive a ten- 
dency to arrive too early at the consistence of a settled age; so that 
the warm bath is particularly adapted to prolong the state of youth, 
and retard for some’time the approach of full manhood. © This ef- 
fect the tepid baths produce in a manner exactly alike, in the coldest 
as well as in the hottest climates. be pees 

From what has been advanced, it will not be difficult to discover, 
in what particular disorders the ‘tepid bath may be of the greatest 
service, aud the reason why it’ proves so eminently useful, (parti- 
cularly in a parched and rough state of the skin,)in paralytic, spas- 
modic, hysteric, and insane cases, as well as in an acrimonious and 
corrupted state of the fluids, such as scorbutic and leprous erup- 
tions, &c. Qne obvious effect of the ‘habitual use of the bath, 
particularly the tepid, is, that it softens and renews the external’ 
integuments of the body. It: considerably increases the pressure 
| on the body from without; hencé breathing, particularly on enter-' 
| ing the bath, is frequently somewhat difficult, until the muscles have 
_ by practice become inured to agreater degree of resistance. Yet 
this effect, which in most instances is of small importance, requires 
| the greatest precaution m some particular cases, as far as to prevent 
_ the use of the bath altogether; such, for instance, where there is 
_ danger of lacerating the internal vessels, when apoplexy, asthma, 
and the like, are apprehended. | 
Mito eter dpccdit Liffects of the Cold Bath. 
| « Bathing im rivers, as well as inthe sea, is effectual for every 
purpose of cleansing the body; it washes away impurities from. 
_ the:surface, opens the cutaneous vessels for a due perspiration, and 
| ioreases the activity of the circulation of the blood. For these 
- Feasons, it cannot be too much recommended, not only to the in- 
firm and debilitated, under certain restrictions, but likewise to the 
| healthy. ‘The apprehension of rte consequences from the cold. 

15. 3 
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ness of the water, is in reality ill-founded; for, :besides:that itipro=. 
duces a strengthening» effect, by its astringent: property, the cold 
sensation is not of itself-hurtful.» The same precaution,” however, 
is requisite in the’use of'the:cold):\as.in that of the tepid:bath 3 for. 
after having overheated» the: body, especially in the hotsdays of. - 
summer, it may prove instantly fatal, by inducing a state of apo-, 
plexy. Hence»plethoric, or such as are’ of full habit, the asthma- 
tic, and, all, those. who perceive a great determination of the blood. 
to the:head, should be very circumspect in its use. . For although 
the consequerices ‘may not prove: immediately: fatal, yet the too. 
great strain and pressure may easily burst'some of thesmaller blood-, 
vessels in the head or breast; “and: thereby lay the foundation of an. 
incurable disorder. »'To such as are of «a sound and robust consti- 
tution, bathing may be ‘rendered: an agreeable exercise, by swim- 
ming against: the ‘stream; for, .as/the: fibres and vessels are’ thus. 
obliged to resist the power ofthe undulating waves, the nerves are: 
excited into action. © 0 OF Ch Ro fas vag dag Ba “4 
The general properties: of the cold bath, consist in its power, of 
contracting the solid parts, and of inspissating the fluids. . Any. 
part of the body; whichis exposed ‘to: the sudden: contact of cold 
water, experiences at the» same instant a: degree: of ‘tension!and. 
contraction, and becomes narrower ‘and smaller:: ‘Not only the. 
blood-vessels, but likewise the small capillary:tubes; are. liable:to 
this contraction and subsequent relaxation.. What is. vulgarly called. 
goose-skin, is a simple effort of the cutaneous fibres; a contraction. 
of the orifices of the absorbent and exhalant vessels, occasioned by, 
mental perturbation, spasms, or, the effect of cold. .Henceit hap-. 
pens, that by the cold bath all the blood-vessels of the: skin, and 
of the muscles in immediate contact with it, are’ so constricted and; 
diminished; that,at the time of this violent exertion they are unable, 
to receive the usual quantity of. blood.. The smaller vessels of the. 
skin are likewise closed, and. press upon the humours contained in 
them, ‘so as to prevent all perspiration... Thus all-the fibres of the. 
skin and muscles are brought. into. close-contact; and ifthe hu 
mours contained in” these tubes had no other-outlets,. by which to, 
- discharge themselves, they. would become thick or inspissated, and 
lose their natural warmth. Were this inspissation of the fluidsireally, 
to take place, it would be attended with dangerous’stagnations and , 
obstructions. ‘That it does not, however, produce these fatal: ef- 
fects, may be ascribed to the following cause.” As soon’ as *the 
pressure is made against the external ‘vessels, . the blood. retreats 
from them,’ in ‘search’ of places where’ it: may find less resistance. © 
All the great. vessels within the: body afford receptacles.into. which, 
it now flows, till the principal arteries, and the veins. ofthe intes+ 
tines, being filled, extended, and: enlarged, it’ rises: tothe heart. 
Although: the effect consequent.on the cold. bath may be considered 
as altogether mechanical, yet. this: simple operation is frequently. 
productive of the most important and beneficial :consequencess All. 
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other strengthening remedies. operating, in general, only) on the 
fluid parts of the-body;; require tobe previously dissolved by the 
fluidsy blended with the mass of the blood, and thereby conducted 
to! the solid parts.» ‘The: cold:bath,..on. the contrary, acts. almost 
instantaneously on, the solid. parts. themselves; and produces. its 
bracing effect, :before aa single:drop:of blood has been commuted, 
From which remedy, therefore, is:it most: likely we should derive 
the desired. effect, that which immediately answers the purpose, or 
that which» must:.pass through ;so. many canals, and undergo so 
many: changes, : before. it arrives at the; place where it is to exert its 
efficacy ?—The sudden changes arising from the application of the 
cold) bath, contribute. in various ways to brace the human body. 
The relaxed fibres of the skin and the muscles, acquire more solidity 
and.compactness. from contraction. » Their: elasticity is increased, 
and thus a considerable defect removed: the nerves are stimulated 
and. incited to those powerful: exertions, on which the ease, vigour, 
and habitual sprightliness of the body so much depend. From. that 
degree. of irritability which the nerves possess when ina debilitated 
state, ariseall hysteric, spasmodic, and. convulsive symptoms and 
affections...,These may be mitigated .or removed by the cold bath, 
because it;greatly affects and alters the state of the nerves; it shakes’ 
and animates them, and by. its forcible operation overcomes their 
tendency to:preternatural rigidity:and other disagreeable sensations, 
Here then we have two causes, which illustrate the excellent effects 
of this: remedy ;»:there remains, : however,.a third, more important 
and: powerful, to. be yetexplainede: ju ociccce or) io 
-¢ The blood, which by :external pressure is driven into the inter: 
nak vessels; extends and. enlarges them, without diminishing that 
contractile force, or tendency, which is peculiar to.every artery. 
At the moment. when the external pressure ceases, all the internal 
vessels exert their powers of self-contraction, more forcibly. tham 
usual, as they are more strongly extended, and consequently en- 
_ abled: to exercise a greater force... ‘The blood returned to the cuta- 
neous and muscular vessels, finds its reservoirs contracted and-invi- 
gorated; it flows through muscles, the fibres of which have acquired 
greater elasticity and power of resistance. . It is accelerated in. its 
new: motion-by these improved fibres. and veins, and the result of 
the collective powers is.a.fresh impulse and rapidity given to its.cir- 
culation. », Although, at the first immersion, the uniform course of 
itis somewhat/interrupted, this temporary stoppage serves ,after- 
wards to re-establish. and, promote. it... The blood can now pene- 
trate with ease into the smallest capillary: vessels.;.it can circulate 
freely through every, part:of the animal machine,. without affecting 
ertelaxing thejsolidsi: bu. coivissleqioninig.odi dite wok wom st 
Inthe earlier stages: of. exercise,” (said the late Dr. Currie, of. 
Liverpool,)“ before profuse perspiration has dissipated, the heat, and, 
fatigue debilitated: the living power, nothing is more safe, according 
‘to. my experience, than,the cold bath... Thisis so true, that [have 
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going in too cold, . |. ish 1 00h aaa dl 
. © But though it be: perfeetly safe to go mto thecold bath m the 
earlier stages of exercise, nothing is more dangerous thawthis prace 
tice, after exercise has produced profuse perspiration, and ternyi- 
nated in languor and. fatigue ; because im such cireamstances the 
heat is not only smking rapidly, but the system parts more easily 
with the portion that remains.” cia een es 
- These remarks are worthy of the learned) Dr. Currie; at the 
same time, instead of advising any person to use the cold bath-after 
exercise, 1 would certainly prefer the tepid or /ukewarm bath; 
both on account of the greater safety attending the use of it, and 
because it possesses nearly allthe advantages of the cold ‘bath, 
without being: liable to so many.strong objections. Besides, the 
cold bath is altogether improper ima weak state of the lungs, in all 


‘complaints of the breast, im dropsies, nv piethoric: habits, and:for 


very corpulent individuals; in all which cases the’ lukewarm) bath 
may, if duly modified, produce effects highly beneficial. 9 
The healthy and the vigorous, who resort to the cold bath, on 
account. of its clearising and bracing effects, may continue in it with 
safety fora considerable time. But to strengthen and to give elas 
ticity to. the solid parts, every thing depends upon the sudden im- 
ression of the cold. ‘Fhis primary effect wall be weakened, or 
rustrated,, by. remaining in. the bath till the water feels. warm, 
whereby the: pressing or, vibrating. action on, the nerves at lengtle 
ceases. The most proper time of bathing is, when the stomach is — 
not eriployed in. digestion ;. as. in the morning or forenoon, or from 
three to four hours after dimmer. Fhe. cold: bath, between 65 and 
32° of Fahrenheit, is not, strictly speaking, .a dietetie'remedy =! its - 
effects are not so much calculated for the healthy and robust, as for 
the mfirm and diseased, under particular cireumstauces: The ex=. 
ternal use of cold water is of singular benefit, when'applied to indix 
vidual parts of the, body, where its use may be mueh longer conti+ 
titted without danger, and where we may accomplish oe eto 
effects, ia marmer by compulsion and perseverance. 
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éffision of. cold water ;this. is a siny 


3 of the body, the head receives most benefit from the! 


le and effectual: remedy 
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agaist too great an impulse'of the blood towards the head, where 
persons are threatened with apoplexy ; in disorders of the brain and 
cranium; in wounds and other complaints, to which the head is 
subject: « In these instances, its effects may be still farther improved 
‘by frigorific or cooling salts) The effusion of water upon the ab-. 
domen has likewise been employed with great advantage, in cases 
of obstinate costiveness, affording almost instantaneous relief, when 
internal remedies have produced no effect. This should not, how- 
ever, induce any person to use that remedy indiscriminately, or with- 
out proper advice. ib a , 
Ow the’ contrary, in all those-cases where the cdld bath might 
repel certam eruptive humours, which nature determines towards 
the surface of the body, it cannot be resorted to without danger. 
Some think to fortify the body, by the use of the cold bath, 
against the vicissitudes of the weather; but it can be proved that 
children, who from their infancy have been bathed in cold water, 
are as much exposed to coughs and catarrhs, as those who have not 
been habituated to this violent practice, provided they have not 
been mismanaged by effeminating indulgence. In general, all arti- 


ficial plans’ of hardening and bracing the bodies of children, are 


commendable only when the child shews no strong and lasting 
aversion to them. » wd die Uk ; 

It should be considered that, as the cold bath powerfully contracts 
the fibres, by its frequent use it imparts to the juvenile body an un- 
natural degree of solidity and compactness, whereby it too early 
acquires the properties of an/adult. The skin of such children as 
have been too frequently bathed, is generally much drier and harder 
than it ought to be at their ave. | dh gta 

The following rules for the use of the cold bath, in the cases 
where it may be of service, should be attended to: 

Ist. Every cold bath applied to the whole body ought to be of 
short duration; all depends‘upon the first impression the cold makes 
on the skin and nerves, it being this impression which hardens us 
against the effects of rough and cold weather. ese 

2d. ‘The head should always be first wetted, either by immersion, 
or by pouring water on it, or the application of wet cloths, and then 
plunge. over head into the bath. poem schanninin 
3d. ‘The immersion ought always to be sadden, not only because 
it is less felt than wher we enter the bath slowly and timorously, 
but likewise because the effect of the first impression is uniform all 
over the body, and the blood in this manner is not driven from the’ 
lower to the upper parts. Hence the shower bath possesses great 
advantages, as it pours the water suddenly upon’ the whole body, 
and thus in the most perfect manner ‘falfils the three rules above 
specified. — Ligpetiorion dy aan) sre Ven sanwy. amt 1s ia dla he 
_ Ath. The due temperature of the cold bath can’ be ascertamed | 
only as relative to individual cases; for it extends from 33 to 56° 
of Fahrenheit, ‘except in partial bathings, where, as has been al- 
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ready observed, the degree of. cold may, and often: ought to. be, 
increased by ice, nitre, alum, salt,'sal ammoniac, ‘or,other artificial 
means. ) 4 Yereetach vorns cari tae air hn tie 
_ 5th. Gentle exercise ought to precede the cold bath, to produce 
some reactions of the vascular system in. entering, into 1t;» for nei 
ther complete rest nor: violent exercise are proper, previous to the 
use of this remedy. b pod tearotle gles © shoodidauts! 
6th. The morning or forenoon is the most. proper time. for cold 
bathing, unless. it be in a river, )im which the afternoon, or towards 
the evening, when the water has been warmed by the, sun, and the 
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Sth. After immersion, the. whole. body. ought to-be: wiped, as 


eritg 


‘In the following general cases, ‘we anustisbsolutels abi 
the cold bath: ... i ow 


2. In constipations or obstructions of the abdominal intestines...’ 


difficult healing of the flesh, and the true scurvy. 99) 


5. In gouty and rheumatic paroxysms. sa tined vt aver ph 
6. In, cutaneous diseases. 9) j.2 yoga be grate ante So 
7, Ina state of pregnancy. . And lastly)... 60 ual 


g, In a deformed or ill-shaped state of the body, e 


SE ae 


particular cases to be determined by a physician. 
| \ Snomee Bah. 


The best method of cold bathing is.in the sea, or.a.river.. Where, 
from necessity, it is done in the house, I recommend the SHowER 
Batu, for which a, proper apparatus is to: be had at-the:tin-man's. 
Where the.saving of expence, is an.objecty it may. be effectually sup>) 
plied by the following easy expedient. Fill a common watering=. 
pot. with cold water;, let the patient sit down, undressed,, upon) a 
stool, which may be placed in a large tub; and let the hair, 1f-not’ 
cut short, be spread over the shoulders, as-loosely as possible; then 
pour the water from the pot over. the patient's head, face, neck, — 
shoulders, and all. parts of the body progressively,down to the feet, 

till the whole has. been, thoroughly. wetted ~ Let the:patient then be 
rubbed dry, and take gentle exercise, as has been recommended, 


xcept in some 
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until-the: sensation of cold ‘be ‘succeeded by a gentle glow all over 
him. “When we first resort to this:kind. of bath, it may be’ used 
gently, and with water having some degree of warmth, so as not to. 
make the shock too great; but, as the ‘patient becomes accustomed to 
it, the degree of cold»may be increased, the water may be allowed 
to fall from’a greater height, and the holes in the pot may be made 
larger, so as to make the shower heavier.—A large sponge may, in 
some measure, be substituted for a watering-pot. 
+ Although the shower bath does not cover the surface of the body 
80 universally'as the cold bath, this circumstance is rather favoura- 
ble than otherwise: those parts, which the water has not touched, 
feel the impression: by sympathy,'a8 much’as those in actual con. 
tact with it. Every drop of water becomes'a partial bath in minia- 
ture, and thus a ‘stronger impression is excited than in any other 
mode of bathing. ‘The shower’bath: indeed, upon the whole, pos- 
sesses superior advantages to all others: viz. ore . 
“1. The ‘sudden contact of the water, which in the common bath 
is only ‘momentary, may here be prolonged, repeated, and made- 
slow or quick, or modified at pleasure. i, 
+. The head and breast, ‘which. ‘are“exposed to some inconveni- 
ence and danger in the common bath, are here at once secured by. 
receiving the first shock of the water; the blood is’ consequently 
impelled "tothe: lower parts of the body; and the patient: finds 
no obstruction in breathing, or undulations ‘of blood towards: the 
» 3. ‘The heavy pressure on the body occasioned by the weight of 
the water, and the free circulation of the blood in the parts touched 
by it, being for some time at least’ interrupted, make the usual way 
of bathing often more detrimental ‘than useful. The°Snowr? 
Batu, on the contrary, descends in single drops, which are at once 
_ More stimulating and pleasant than the immersion into cold water ; 
while it can be more readily procured, and more easily modified and. 
adapted to the circumstances of the patient. © be = 
= Ghimervnd s 44 hp 


eDr. Hawes’ Method of restoring to Life drowned Persons, 
_ “Tue greatest exertion should be used to take out the body before 
the elapse ‘of one hour, and the resuscitative process should be im- 
“Mediatelyemployed.© 9) HOWOL amd xd -barly 
* On taking bodies out of ‘rivers, ponds, &c. the’ followine’cau- 

ns are to be used: tay ee tasltdiaide iin: Vi con dnat oot 
“1. Never to be held up’ by the heelsy))90 BORAT cs 2 to0ce 
“2+Not to be rolled on casks, or other rough usage. ° og 

_ 3: Avoid the use of salt in all cases: of apparent death. « )) 60% 
“Particularly observe. to do every thing with the utmost promp-' 
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For the drowned, attend to the following directions:=+= _ | 
1. Convey the body, with the head raised, ‘to the nearest con- 
venient ‘house. PAR PORN S sky toi co ety ieee Went aie 
_ Q, Strip and dry the body :—clean the mouth and nostrils.) |” 
3, Young Children:—between two persons ina warm ‘bed. © 
4. An Adult:—lay the body on a warm blanket, or bed, and in 
cold weather, near the fire. In the warm ‘season, air should ‘be 
freely admitted. # ie fin peat toenail ATP ee, 3 
5. It is to be gently rubbed with flannel, sprinkled with spirits ; 
and a heated warming-pan covered, lightly moved over the back and 
ine. ee ieee CD Sm R TERE ae | 
6. To restore Breathing :—Introduce the pipe of a pair of bel- 
lows (when ‘no apparatus) ‘into one nostril ! close the mouth and 
the other nostril, then inflate the lungs, till the breast be a little: 
raised; the mouth and nostrils must then be let free. Repeat this 
process till life appears. F rhe: waiatp 
7. Tobacco smoke is to be thrown gently up the fundament, 
with a proper instrument, or the bowl of a pipe covered, .so:as to 
defend the mouth of the assistant) AE TOP) 
g, The breast to be fomented with hot spirits cif no signs of 
life appear, the warm ‘bath ;—or hot ‘bricks; 8c. ‘applied ito -the 
lms of the hands, and the soles of the feet = 0” frie 
g. Electricity, early employed by a medical assistante? <b aiacr 
40. ‘The breath is the principal thing to be-attendedsto./) 5 | 
_ For Intense Cold. ‘hie ereontigaeag 


Rub the body with snow, ice, or cold water.—Restore warmth, 
&c, by slow degrees; and, after some time, if necessary, the plans 
to be.employed for the resuscitation of drowned persons. _ 

vay For Suspension by the Cord. | 

A few ounces of blood may ‘be taken from the jugular vein, and’ 
cupping-glasses may be applied to the head and neck: leeches also” 
to the temples—The other methods of treatment, the ‘same as re-" 
commended for the apparently drowned. , LM. Sale! 

For Suffocation by noxious V apours, or Lightning. 

Cold water tobe repeatedly thrown upon the face, &c.-drying the 
body at intervals. If the body feels cold, employ gradual warmth ; 
and the plans for the drowned. eee - i pete y chee - wig 
| ‘s, : For Intoxication. + dash imesnaeatalleal 
_ The body is to.be laid on a bed, Sc. to be removed, Obtain 
immediate medical assistance, as the modes of. treatment. must be 
_varied, according to the state of the patient. idiod odor voters: fal 

- The following general observations should be attended ‘to.—On 
signs of returning life, the assistants are most earnestly:advised to 
employ the .restorative means with great ‘caution, so “as to nou- 
rish and revive the languid sign of life. . > ee 
b 
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A tea-spoonful of warm water may be given; and, if swallowed, 
| be returned, warm wine, or diluted: brandy. Tobe put into a 
| warm bed ; and, if disposed to sleep, will generally awake-restored 
Wo heel tbs rin Lavi aboycaionl nity Misch cia wires | tie i 
The plans above recommended, are to be used for three or four 
fours. It isan absurd aud vulgar opinion, to suppose persons as 
irrecoverable, because life does net soon make its appearance. 
Electricity, and bleeding, never to be employed, unless by 


— 


the direction of the medical assistant. 


i ae 


- ~ “SIMPLE MEDICINAL RECEIPTS. 
ae REE S10 iN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
AARAAR 


For an Ague.—Take a handful of groundsel, shred it small, put 
it into a paper bag, four inches square, pricking that side which 
is to be next the skin full of holes. Cover this with a thin linen, 
aud wear it on the pit of the stomach, renewing it two or three 
_ hours before the fit. Or, melt two penny-worth of frankincense, 

spread it on linen, grate a nutmeg upon it, cover it with linen, 

and hang this bag on the pit of the stomach, which seldom fails 
to effect a cure. A tea-spoonful of spirits of hartshorn, taken in 
‘a glass of water, las often been attended with ‘success. 4A Ter. 
‘tian Avue is often cured by taking a purge one day; and the next 

bleeding in the beginning of the fit. Or, apply to each wrist a 

_ plaister of treacle and soot: this hag proved effectual. Lor a 
/Quartan Ague, use strong exercise, (as riding or walking, as fac 
,as you can bear it,) an hour or two before the fit. If possible, 
continue it ull the fit begins. -This alone will frequently eure. 

Or, apply to the wrists a plaister of turpentine ; or of bruised pep- 

per, mixed with treacle. : et 

St. Anthony's Fire~—Take a glass of tar-water warm in bed 
mercy hour, washing the part with the same. Or, take a decoction 
of elder leaves as a sweat; apply to the.parta cloth dipt in lime- 
water, mixed with a little eamphorated spirit of wine. | 

Lhe Apoplery.—tn the fit, puta handful of salt into a pint of 
cold water, and, if possible, pour it down the throat of the patient ; 
“he will quickly come to himself: s6 will one who’ seems dead by 
“afall, Butsend for a good physician immediately. “Ifthe fit be 

soon after a meal, do not bleed, but vomit. “Rub the head, feet, 

sand hands, strongly, and let two. strong men carry the patient up- 

“right, backward and forward, about the toom. 9 | ies” 

> Taprevent Abortion.—In the-case of a weak or. relaxed habit, 
take daily half a pint of decoction, of lignum guaiacum;-boiling an 
6, 3 d 
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ounce of it in a quart of water for five minutes; observing at the — 
same time to avoid great quantities of tea or other weak liquors, 
and to use solid food. But for a woman of a full habit give half a 
drachm of powdered nitre, ina cup of water-gruel, every five or 
six hours, using withal a spare diet, chiefly of the vegetable kind. 
In eube cases: the patient should sleep on a hard matrass, : with her 
head low, and:be kept coohand quiet. 6) 0 es 
The Asthma—Cut an ounce of stick liquorice into slices > steep 
this in a quart of water four and twenty hours, and use it; when 
you are worse than usual, as common drink, which has been known — 
to give much ease. Or, take an ounce of quicksilver every morn-_ 
ing, and a spoonful of aqua sulphurata, or fifteen drops of elixir of 
vitriol, in a large glass of spring-water, at five in the evening. ‘Vhis 
has cured.an inveterate asthma. oet: oe 
A Dry or Conclusive Asthma.— Drink a pint of new milk morn- 
ing and evening: this has cured an inveterate asthma. Or, beat 
fine saffron small, and take eight or ten grains every night. Or, 
you may take from three to five grains of 1pecacuanha every morn- 
ing; or from: five to ten, grains every other evening: Do. this, if 
needful, for a month or six weeks: Five grains usually vomit... In 
a violent fit, take a-scruple instantly. In any asthma, the best drink 
is apple-water; thatis, boiling water poured on,sliced apples... 
To prevent Bleeding at the Nose.-—Drink whey largely ,every 
. morning, and eat plentifully of raisins; or wash the temples, nose, 
and neck, with vinegar... BN ? eh aed Heian 
. Bleeding of a Wound.—Take ripe puff-balls; break them. wa= 
_nily, and save the powder: strew this on the wound, and_ bind it 
on. This will stop the bleeding of an amputated. limb withoutvany 
cautery. . ‘A if sank cieees) gab eelBOerh bakin 
. Spitting Blood.—Take a tea-cupful of stewed prunes, at lying 
down, for two or three nights. . Or, two spoonfuls of juice of net- 
tles, every morning, and a large cup of decoction of nettles) at night,. 
for a week. . . » tah he pats Vee OF = . 
. Vomiting .Blood.—Take two spoonfuls of nettle-juice. This also _ 


} 
t 


dissolves blood coagulated in the stomach. 5 rot 
- Biles~Apply a little Venice. turpentine ; or an equal quantity 
of soap and brown sugar well mixed., vusscdyey wae 
_ Hard Breasts—Apply turnips roasted. tll soft, then. mashed and — 
mixed with a little oil of roses: Change this twice a day, keeping 
the breast very warm with flannel, 99 ar et ; 
Sore Breasts and. Swelled-—Boil a handful of chamomile and 
as much mallows in milk and water: foment with it between two, 
flannels as hot as can be borne, every twelve hours: It also disz 
solves any knot or swelling many part. "te | 
A Bruise—Immediately apply treacle spread) on 


| “sh Wn paper; 

or electrify the part, which is:the quickest cure of all. \glousd. gnliqell 
_ A Burn or Scald.—Immediately plunge the part, into cold wa- 
ter: Keep it in an hour, if not well before; perhaps four or five | 


: 
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hours... Or, electrify it; if this can be done presently, it totally 
cures the most desper ate burn. Or, apply:a bruised onion: 

In a deey Burn or Scald,. mix eteitiitos and sweet oil, to the 
thickness-of cream; apply it with a feather several times a day: 
This is a very effectual application. 

A Cancer in the Breast, of 13 years’ standing et been irda 
bi frequently applying red poppy-water, plantain, and rose-water 
mixed with honey of roses: Afterwards, the waters alone perfect 
the cure. © Or, take horse-spurs, (a kind of warts that grow on 
the inside of horses’ fore-legs,) and dry them by the fire, ull they 
-will beat to powder: Sift and infuse two drachms in two quarts of 
ale: drink half a pint every six hours, new-milk warm. It has 
cured many. | 

A Cancer in any other Part .—Apply red onions bruised. 

For a Cancer in the Mouth— Boil a few leaves of succory, plan- 
tain, and rue, with a spoonful of honey, for a quarter of an hour: 
Gargle with this often man hour: Or, with vinegar and honey, 
wherein half an ounce of roche-alum is boiled. 

Lo cure Chilblains—Apply a poultice of bontia onions hot 
Keep i it on two or three days, if not cured sooner. 

~Chin-cough, or Hooping-cough.—Use the cold-bath daily; ior 
rub the back at lying down, with old rum—it seldom fails, 

Cholera Morbus, or Flux and Vomiting. —Drink two or three 
quarts of cold water, if strong; of warm water, if weak. Or de- 
coction of rice, or harley, or toasted oaten bread. 

To cure chopt Hands.—Wash with soft soap, mixed ak red 
sand. 

| For a Cold.—Drink a pint of cold water Bins down in bed; or 
a spoonful of treacle in half a pint of water. 

Ina Fit of the Colic—Drink a pint of cold water, or a anne 
of warm water. Or, apply outwardly a bag of hot oats; or ~— 
the legs.in hot water a quarter of an hour. 

For a Consumption.—Cold-bathing has cured many deer cons 
sumptions. ‘Take no food but new butter-milk churned in a 
bottle, and white bread. Or, boil two handfuls of sorrel ma pint 
of whey; strain it, and drink a glass thrice a day. Or; turna pint 
of skimmed milk with half a pint of small beer; boil in this whey 
bout twenty ivy leaves, and two or three sprigs of hyssop ; drink 
half over night, and the rest in the morning: do iat af needful, for 
two months daily—it has cured in desperate cases. 

Convulsions in Children.—Scrape piony roots, fresh’ aia: 
apply what you have hide off to the sgt of the feet; ; it helps 
immediately. i 

For a Cough.—Drink a pint of olds water iyi down mm beds 
Or, make.a hole through a lemon, and fill it with honey ; roast it, 
and catch the juice: take a tea-spoonful of this frequently. v 

_ Lo prevent the Cramp.—Tie. » eee es smooth and tight un- 
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der your knee at going to:-bed, which seldom fails; or lay a ‘roll 


of brimstone under your pillow —To cure the Craw; ba" put 
out your heel, pulling the toes inwards. 

Deafness. —Be electrified through the ear ; or use the cold bath 
or put alittle salt nto the ear. 

_ A Diabetes— Drink three or four times a ees cence of a 
pint of alum-posset, putting three drachms of alum to cesice ‘pints 
of milk., It seldom fails to cure in eight or ten days. veitnnes 

The Dropsy. —Rub the swelled part with salad .oil bya warm 
hand, at least an hour a day :. this has done wonders in some cases. 
‘Or, eat acrust of bread every morning fasting. Or, take as much 
as lies on a sixpence.of powdered laurel leaves es Ss ten or 
third day. {sR 

The Ear, Ache—Rub. the-ear hard: fora quarter: of an oie 
or, put in a roasted fig, or onion, as het as et eet blow ete 
smoke of tobacco strongly. Into ites) 

An excellent Eye-water.—Put half an ounce: ne lapis eichaniioneith 
powdered, into half a pint of French white-wine, and as much 
white-rose water: drop a drop or two into the corner of the eye. 
It cures soreness, weakness, and most diseases of the eye; and has 3 
been known to cure total blindness. 

The Croup,—a disorder in children, which has generally nioved 
fatal, is said to be now easily cured by ate from the arm as much 
blood as the child can. bear. 

A Flux.—Boil the fat of a breast of mutton ina quart of water | 
for an hour: drink the broth as svon as you can conveniently : Aig : 
will cure the most inveterate flux. 

A Bloody Flux,—Take grated rhubarb, as much as. ties on a 
shilling, with half as much grated nutmeg, in a glass of white- | 
wine, ‘at lying down every night. : 

The Gravel.—Infuse an ounce of wild pardley otis ina pint — 
of white-wine for twelve days: drink a glass of it fasting, three — 
months. ‘To. prevent its return, breakfast for three months on | 
agrimony tea: this has cured the pomplaint without the least 
sympton) of its return. 

The Jaundice—Take a small pill of Castile-soap every morning, 
for eight or ten days. ! c. 

The Itch.—Wash the easiie affected with strong rum. 

Lhe King’s Evtl.—Make -a leaf of dried burdock into a pint « of 
tea; _ take half a pint twice a day,'for four months. 

0 kill Lice-—Sprinkle Spanish snuff over the head. | 

Lo cure the Piles.—Apply warm treacle, or, a tobacco-leaf 
ich in water twenty-four hours, or, varnish, \ whieh perfectly 
cures both the blind and bleeding piles. 


‘Lo one poisoned.—Give one or two grains of ase verdigrise: | 
it vomits im an instant. | 


+ phew Rheumatism.—Rub in warm tence, and. apply't to the 
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=" brown a nis i therewith ; ; oehange it in _ twelve 
OUrS. ; Ve 

To prevent or cure ¢ Rickets-—Wash the child every morning in 
cColdiwater.si yaa) Wee sort dey 

A Scald Head. fo Mnoitit it with Barbadoes tar; or, apply daily 
white-wine vinegar... 
~The ScuroyLive on tusohie fora HihKth: Or, decoction of 
burdock : boik: three ounces of the dried root in two quarts of wa- 


‘ter to three pints: take half a pint daily. 


dor an inflamed Sore d eran nitre and #4 6eeisaghs mixed, 
on the tongue.) gener’ 

. For a-putrid: Sore- Throat: Lay on the tongue a lump of sugar 
Bors in brandy. 

ei ates Peapene Dake’ twice a day ¢ a pee of decoction of agri- 
mony. 

nba ST wae ‘two tex-spoonfl ue foal sweetened with 
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HE first thing vcoiiale| is. tp, know: the different parts of 
: different dniiiata,” which are brought i our me arkets, a 
Aes youll and generally. denominated “ butcher’s mez Thiol 
The Ox, or Cow, when killed, is. called 2 Bee f; in wi 
fore- quarter consists of the haun ch, which includes tk 
row-bone, skin, and the sticking-piece,. whic stn ie nctet 
The next. ‘is the leg of mutton-f ece, whic » has_part 0 of the blade- ¢ 
bone; then the chuck, the bri ket, the fore-rik s, and snide le rib, whic 
is called the chuck- aba The hind quarter ‘contains th Salsa =" 

- rump, the thin and thick flank, the veiny-piece, and the isch, ea 
or ash-bone, buttock, and leg. These are the pri t 
the carcase, besides which are the head, tongue, ar 


2 


pal pi 
nee a ‘The r 
entrails are, the sweet-breads, Lidiiies: skirts, and tri ‘ipe 5 of the 
- Jatter of which there are” vei gg’ att, is heii ppl re 
Seed impe. 3 a. “ #73 vs 
~ Ina Sheep the foresq 
ders, and the hind-qué ter, she oe aud loin.— —t : , 
ther are called a chine, or saddle of mutton, which is esteemed 4 
fine dish when the eat is small and fat. Besides these, a 
_ head and) pluck, which includes sc cliver, lights t;* 
- breads, a d melt.” a 
Ina Calf, the | ont: ter biti: of the shi 
breast; and the. hhind-quarter the | eg, \ : 
the fillet, and the loin, The head and ix 
in Staffordshire, the calf’s race, and in 
“jt consists of the heart, liver, lights, n 
called the skirts ; the throat s sweetbr 
~ bread. Beef, mutton, ey veal, ae in 


The fore-quarter ata a’ a pal 
bs * aireast,| together. The hind-« 
and pluck consists of the liver 
-) the fry, which is. formed of 
_ skirts, | with some of the liver. L 
the year; but it is pai ticularly j in ‘high t 
itis considered as cone of the greatest | presents Ss 
from any person in London to another residing int e coun 
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or May, according: to the na2 
renee 3 general it holds 


; ~ Ina Hog, the for -quarter is f ihe ice: leg Me spring ; and, if it 
id isa pee hog, you may cut off a spare-rib. Tlie hind-quarter is only 


. Reaper, foe what is called the haslet, 


| i ¥ " Ti -) 
ab ee nit = 5 


- Beteausizes and. 


Be What a called 
: kine n 


ier, on account of 
re you have fine ; spare- 
a fart mm a ver and 


Mader WwW bert Nie summer seine gins, ivgrows pai 


and is — not used except y, those ) who: are oy rly at= 


| tached to that. kind of animal provision. ae a 
ig Beene mentioned these | previou to ; 


In 3 ow <d to deseribe the proper signs: by 
Rehich the eee one may make a judicious choice of such ars 
ticles as she may have’ occasion to provide. . In doing this we will 


Jhegi nw ith, ‘ | 


if bast ct ade meat which is youne ‘will 
; rain, a pleasing, carnation-red colour® : 
A fat must look rather white than yellow ; 


the meat oe om good. The puet 


ull-beef 3 a still 
d, and gives a 


of so brigh © a ea The | grain 
hard and skinny, the af ie 
‘ong and rank scent. . 

oe rues Min 


. a Re 
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t is yo eel: 3 
e 5 and ie fat ae: te 
nis is paler t than that of 


ou may. likewise be sure it is hot good, af you 


; but 6 


i U : er st of 4 
is fr ech but ga green or oie , there Is no doubt 


aid skirts, Besie des these 
which « ue cleansed 
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find a faint disagreeable'scent from the kidney in the hind-quarter, 
or if the knuckle feels linrber on touching it with your fingersy Go 

Though the flesh of a cow-calf is much whiter than that of a 
bull, yet the flesh is not so firm.?. but the fillet of the former is ge- 
nerally preferred on account of the udder. If the head is fresh, the 
eyes will be plump; but if stale, they will,be sunk and wrinkled. 
Tf the vein in the shoulder is not of a bright red, the meat is not 
fresh ; and if there are any green and yellow spots in it, be assured 
it is very bad. A good neck and breast will be white and dry ;,.but 
if they are clammy, and look green or yellow at the upper end, 
they are stale. The kidney is the soonest apt to taint in the loin, 
and if it is stale, it will be soft and flimsy. “If a leg is firm and 
white, itis good; but if limber, and the flesh is flabby, you may 


be assured it is bad. biden day ae 
_ If pork is young, the lean, on being pinched with the finger and 
thumb, will break, and the skim dent. “Tf the rind is thick, rough, 
and cannot. be easily impressed with the finger, it is old. If the 
flesh is cool and smooth, it is fresh; but if clammy, it is tainted ; 
and in this case, the knuckle:is always.the worst. ‘There 1s some 
pork which is called the measly, and is very unwholesome to eat; 
but this may be easily known by. the fat being full of little kernels, 


which is not the case with good pork, —- _. it 


eae | | . Hams. 8 o bind uw dcols dee hi 
* “Tn order to know whether the Ham is sweet, stick a knife underthe 


bone, and on smelling at the knife; if the ham 1s good, it will have 
4 pleasant flavour. If itis daubed and smeared, and has a disagree= 
able scent, it is not good. ‘Those, in general, turnout. the best 


hams, that are short im the hock. | oe 
a ci x, 3 Oe + Bacon.. My Ss , ey > P ra t rs eee ‘ 
~ Tf bacon is good the fat will feel firm, and have a red:tinge; and 


the lean will be of'a good colour, and stick ‘close to the bone ;-bat 
if you cbserve any yellow streaks in the lean, it either is, or will 
be, rusty very soon. If bacon is young, the rind will be-thin, +b 
iPoltitwik be thick’ Uae Str Saline ee Shp oid ame 
If brawn is young, the rind will feel moderately tender; but i 
old, it will be thick and hard. ‘The rind and fat of barrow and sov 
are Very tender’ 7412 © So OES 6 HOU, eke baad od Va Ga 
SGA VEULIAS, YRAMT, OF qeisalina V enrtsonies 2028 Xe Peak ak Basin 
Your choice of venison must be, iii'a great measure, directed’ b, 
the fat. Tf the fatis thick, bright; and clear, the clefts smooth att’ 
close, it is young; but if the clefts are ‘very wide “and tough, 7 
shews it to be old. Venison will first change at the haunches ‘anc 


q 


{ 
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shoulders; in order to know which, run a knife into those parts, 
and you will be able to judge of its newness or staleness by its 
sweet or rank scent. If it looks greenish, or is inclined to have a 
_ very black appearance, depend upon it, it is tainted. 


Directions for the p oper Choice of different kinds of Poultry, &. 
Turkies. 


The most certain way of knowing if a cock-turkey be young is, 
the shortness of the spur, and the smoothness and blackness of the 
legs. The eyeslikewise will be full and bright, and the feet limber 
and moist; but you must carefully observe, that the spurs are not 
cut or scraped to deceive you, which is an artifice too frequently 
ulead by the poulterer. Af the turkey is stale, the feet will be 

ry, and the eyes sunk. The same rule will determine, whether a 
hen-turkey is fresh or stale, young or old; with’ this difference, 
that if she is old her legs will be rough and red; if with egg, the 
-vent will be soft and open; but if she has no eggs, the vent will 
be hard. | ; | . ut 
Cocks and Hens. 3 

If a cock is young, the spurs will be short; but the same pre« 
caution is necessary here, in that point, as just observed in the 
choice of turkeys. If they are stale, the vents will be open; but 
if fresh, close and hard. Hens are always best when full of eggs, 
and just before they begin to lay: The combs and legs of an old | 
hen are rough; but in a young hen they are smooth. The comb of 
#good capon is very pale, its breast remarkably fat, and it has a 
thick belly with a large rump. ie 
, | Creese. 

_ When 4 goose is young, the bill and feet will be yellow, with 

but few hairs upon them; but if old, both will look red. If it is 

fresh, the feet will be limber; but if old, they will be stiff and 
‘dry. Green geese are in season from May or June, till they are 

‘three months old. A stubble goose will be good till it is five or 

Six months old, and should be picked dry; but green geese should 

be scalded. Bae . , 

. Ducks. 


~ The legs of a fresh-killed duck are limber; and if it is fat, the 
belly will be hard and thick. ‘The feet of a stale duck are dry and 
stiff. The feet of a tame duck are inclining to a dusky yellow, and 
are thick. The feet of a wild duck are smaller than a tame one, 
and are of a reddish colour. Ducks must be plucked dry, but 
aueiegs should be scalded. ; ich Aas: 
oh BRaes':. ¢ 2 Bak? 
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4 i t Nace AP i@eonss oiiua .o\i.gns, pe es 
These birds, if new, are full and fat ati the vent, and limber-. 
footed; but if the toes are harsh, the vent loose, open, and green, 
they are stale. If they are old, their legs will be large and red: ‘The 
_ tame pigeon is preferable to the wild, and should be large in the 
body, fat and tender; but the wild piegeon is not so fat. -Wood- 
pigeons are much larger than either wild or tame, but in all other 
respects like them. Saat PEN OT KG coat 
The same rule will hold good m the choice of the plover, field- 
fare, lark, and other small birds. , 3 | 
| phi | Pheasants. | w8 
As these birds, as well as partridges and woodcocks, cannot be 
purchased, so there is no opportunity of making a choice; but 
notwithstanding this, as a great many of them are sent as presents 
to families, it may not be improper for the satisfaction of the cook, 
to point out the difference between those which are fresh and young, 
and those that aré otherwise. od Seek oat OF 
The cock-pheasant’has spurs, which the hen has not; and the 
hen is most valued when with egg. ‘The spurs of a young cock- 
pheasant are short and blunt, or round ; but if he is old, they are 
long and sharp. If the vent of a hen is open and green, she 1s 
stale, and when rubbed hard with the finger, the skin will peel. 


Hf she is with egg, the vent will be soft. — 
toe —.... Rartridges. s jodin e. tacewy 
If these birds are young, the legs will be yellowish, and the bill 
of.adark colour. If they are fresh, the vent will be fixm ; but if 
‘stale it will look greenish, and the skin will peel when rubbed with 
the finger. If they are old, the bill will be white, and the legs blue. 
ode 6 | Woodcocks. 7 oot Uae 
These are birds of passage, and are found in England only in 
the winter. , They are best about a fortnight or three weeks after 
their first appearance, when they have rested from their long pas- 
sage over the ocean. If they are fat, they will feel firm and thick, 
which is a proof of their good. condition. The vent will also. be 
thick and hard, and the vein of fat will run by the side of the breast; 
but a lean one will feel thin in the vent. If newly killed, its feet 
will be limber, and the head and throat clean; but if stale, the 
contrary. RAT i Wiis Wa er ‘4 
aida Ge | ie PAPE. Faas  uaet aut 
. Wf ahare is old, .the claws will be blunt and rugged, the ears 
dry and tough, andthe cleft wide and large. but, on the contrary, 
if the claws are smooth and sharp, the ears tear easily, and the 
cleft in the lip is not much spread, it is young. ‘The. body will be 
_stiff, and the flesh pale, if newly killed; but, if the flesh is turning 
“black, and the body limber, it js:stale; though hares are. not, al- 
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ways cousidered as the worse for being kept till they have a strong- 
ish scent. The principal distinction between a hare and a_leveret 
is, that the leveret should have a knob, or small bone, near the foot, 

_onvits fore-leg, which a hare has not.—The longer a hare is kept 
nefone dressed, the more tender will be the flesh. 


Rabbits. 


If a rabbit is old, the claws will be very rough and long, and 
there will be grey hairs intermixed ‘with the wool ; but the wool 
and the claws will be smooth, when young. [If it 1s stale, it will 

cs limber, and the flesh will look bluish, with a kind of ime upon 
; but if fresh, it will be stiff, and the flesh white and dry. 3 


t : AAAS 


Directions for the proper Choice of different kinds of Fish, &c. 


In order. to know whether fish is fresh or stale, the general i 
to be noticed in all kinds is, by observing the colour ‘of. the. gill, 
which. should be of .a lively red ; whether they are hard, or easily 
to be opened; the projection or indention of. their eyes, the stafi- 
ness or limberness of their fins, and by the scent from their anit 


Turbot. 


If a turbot is good, it will be thick and plump, and the peli of 
a yellowish white; butif they appear thin and bluish, they are not 
Bocd. nh are in season At greatest part of the summer. | 


Cod. 

i This fish, if Arkh fine ‘and fresh, should be very thick.at the 
‘aati the flesh white and firm, and of a, bright clear colour, and the 
gills red. Ss they appear flabby, ; they are Eble, and will not have 
their proper flavour. The proper season for them is, from about. 
Christmas to Lady-day. 

Soles! 


' If soles are good, they will be thick aud firm, and the bali’ Bf 
a fine cream colour ; but if "they are flabby, or indline to ‘a-bluish 
avhite, they are not good: The proper season for soles is about 
Midsummer, | Se Hit) Phe ae, 
15: aad Ma Skate. 
ae this fish! is perfectly ood and sweet, the flesh will look ex~ 
BD xinely white, and be thick and firm. One i inconvenience 1s par- 
culatly attendant on this fish, “and that is, if too fresh, it will eat 
‘very tough ; and if stale; they produce so strong a scent as to ‘be 
very: disagreeable »$O chats some. judgment 1 1S) i crtangpe bee to bes ie them 
In tela time. at i Buuitie 23 4 
& jaeal yl aj wblepednadls 


as te the Haran are’ fresh, ‘the gills w Te He sf a diag red, ‘and'the 
whole fish stiffand- “very. brisht, but if the “gills are’ ‘of a faint colour, 


‘ 
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the fish limber and wrimkled, they are bad. The goodness of pic- 


-kled herrings is known by their being fat, fleshy, and white. Red 
herrings, if good, will. be large, firm, and dry... They. should: be 
full of roe or melt, and the outsides. of a fine. yellow. . Those:that 
have the skin or scales wrinkled on the back will turn out preferable 


to those whose scales are very broad, the distinction between which 
is sufficiently obvious. cee bane 
| . Salmon. oa oe 
The flesh of salmon, when new, is a fine red, and particularly 
so at the gills; the scales should be bright, and the fish very stiff. 


The spring is the proper season for this fish, which, in its nature, 
is both luscious and pleasant flavoured. 


| Trout. . 0 

This is a most beautiful and excellent fresh-water fish ; but the 
best are those that are red and yellow. ‘The females are most in 
esteem, and are known by having a smaller head aud deeper body 
than the male. They are in high season the latter end of June; 
and their freshness may be known by the rules already given for 
that purpose, inthe intreduction to this section, . on 

| Tench. ‘5 ie to geod 
_ Jn order to eat this fish in perfection, they should, be. dressed 
alive: so. says the epicure; but what says humanity?) ‘The wretch 
who would order his cook to dress a, tench, whilst, it lived, would 
almost deserve to be fried alive himself. If they are dead, examine 
the gills, which should be red and hard to open, the eyes bright, 
and the body firm and stiff, if fresh, These are in general covered 
with a kind of slimy matter, which, if clear and bright, 1s a proof 
of their being good, This slimy matter may be easily removed, by 
rubbing them witha little salt © ae 
Smelts, or Sparlings. © | 
When these are fresh, they are of a fine silver hue, very firm, 


and have a particular scent. 


| fat te 4 
: Plowndars. 82% 120 6 ae 
This is both a sait and fresh-water fish, and should be. dressed 


as soon as possible after being dead. When fresh and_ fine, they 
are stiff, their eyes bright and full, and their bodies thick. ~ | 
7 ad Slurgeon. .ity tod | SREY) Jaazeoe 7} 
_ "The flesh of a good sturgeon is very white, with a few blue veins, 
the grain even, the skin tender, good coloured, and soft. All the 
veins and gristles should be blue; for when these,are brown or 
yellow, the skin harsh, tough, and dry, the fish is bad. . It has a 
Jeasant smell when good, but a very eat ag Ae bad. 
it should. also cut. firm without crumbling... I females. are as 
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full of roe as any carp, which is ‘taken out and spread upon a table, 


‘beat flat, and sprinkled with salt; it is then dried in the air and 


sun, and afterwards in ovens. It should be. of a reddish brown 
colour, and very dry. This is called caviere, and eaten with oil 
and vinegar. | , 

| Haein Eels. 


The best, and most greatly esteemed, is the Thames silver ell, 
and the worst are those brought by the Dutch, and sold at Billings- 
gate market. ‘They should be dressed fresh, and, except the time 
of the very hot months in the summer, are in season all the year. - 

Lobsters. - : | 

If a lobster be fresh, the tail will be stiff, and pull up with a 
spring in it; but if stale, the tail will be flabby, and have no spring 
in it. . This rule, however, concerns lobsters that are: boiled ; “but 
it is much better to buy them alive, and boil them yourself, taking 
care that they are notispent by too long keeping... If they have not 
been long taken, the claws will have a quick and strong motion 
upon squeezing the eyes, and the heaviest are esteemed. the. best, 
The cock-lobster is known by the narrow back part of his. tail, 
The two uppermost fins within his tail, are stiff and hard; but 
those of the hen are soft, and the tail broader. The male, though 
generally smaller than the female, has the higher flavour, the flesh 
is firmer, and the body of a redder colour when boiled. ©.” 


hl 


Oysters. 


Among the various kinds of this fish, those. called the native 


Milton are exceedingly fine, and by far the fattest and whitest, 
But those most esteemed are, the Colchester, Pyfleet, and Mil- 


ford oysters, . When they are alive, and in full vigour, they will 


close fast upon the knife on opening, and let go as soon as they are 


wounded in the body. 


_ Prawns and Shrimps, 


These fish give an excellent scent when in perfection, which may 
be known. by their firmness, and the tails turning stiffly inward. 
When fresh, their colours. are very bright, but when stale, they 
grow limber, the brightness of their colour goes off, and they be- 
come pale and clammy. | of Rox | 


Butter. 


‘The greatest care is necessary in buying this article, to avoid 
being deceived. You must not trust to the taste the sellers give 
you, as they will frequently give you a taste of one lump, and 
sell you another. On chusing salt butter, trust’ rather to your 
smell than taste, by putting a knife into it, and applying it to youk 
nose. Ifthe butter is in a cask, have it unhooped, and thrust in 
your knife, between the staves, into ‘the middle of it; for by the 
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artful mode-of package, and ‘the ingenuity of ‘those’ who'send it 
from the country, the butter on the top of the cask is‘often much’ 
better than that in the middle. 2 CVI) VS ERR FRE CORR 


: 4 dl - 


Cheese. Pare 
Before you purchase this article, take particular notice of the 
coat or rind. If the cheese is old, with a rough and ragged coat, 
or dry at top, you may expect to find little worms or mites in it. If 
it is moist, spungy, OF full of holes, there will, be reason to sus- 
pect it is maggoty. Whenever you perceive any perished places on 
the outside, be sure to probe the bottom of them : for though the 
hole in the coat may be but small, the perished part within may be 
considerable. | | St) ee 


ah 


To judge properly of on egg, put the greater end to your tongue, 
and if it feels warm, it is new; but if cold, itis stale; and accord= 
ing to the degree of heat or cold there is in an egg, you will judge 
of its staleness or newness. Another method sis. this; hold it up 
against. the sun or candle, and if the yolk appears round, and the 
white clear and fair, it is a mark of its goodness ; but if the yolk is 
broken, and the white clouded or muddy, the egg isa bad -one. 
Some people, in order to try the goodness of an egg, put it into a 

an of cold water ; in this case, the fresher the eggn1s, the sooner it 
will sink to the bottom; if itis addled:or rotten, it will swim, on 
the surface of the water. Pca: ALS i ea ea 

The best method of preserving eggs, 1s to keep them in meal or 
bran; though some place them in wood-ashes, with their amall 
ends downwards. When necessity obliges you to ‘keep them for 
any length of time, the best way will be to bury them in salt, which 
will preserve them in almost any climate ; but the sooner an egg 
isused, the better.  ~ PERE SP aN SRR deat 


—o b<- S ee = “asset Z i 0 1 ry <3) . ) 

List of the various seasonable A rticles for the different M ONTHS 
. in the YEAR. tae Cae a Bo 

4 P ; ; Pitas ; he : 4 ‘‘ahee Ae 24! exe ius 

‘TANUARY whic +> Cau) Aru GO 

Meat.—Beef, Mutton, house-lamb, veal, and pork. fi 

Poultry, &c—-Game, pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits, woods 
cocks, and snipes. ‘Turkeys, capons, pullets, fowls, chickens, and 
om ; : A . vt DM SPRAY ‘ ib tela i bis ts cchelaabacbas bs \ 

sas Pee ocr 1 1 a cis nek, 

_ Fish Carp, tench, perch, lampreys, eels, craw-Ns Ny °C 


ben ane 
od, soles, 


ee By p 4 PGA r ‘ Ret a : ioe SUP ars | Pee So ces yas Ags 
flounders, plaice, turbot, thornhack, skate, sturgeon, smelts, whi- 
tings, Jobsters,. crabs, prawns, and oysters.~) Sainte oe 

V2 5 Ey § PAE 4 J : ; ‘ wk ih (a PRE Le eee ee Le VIO uy i wes 
Vegetables, &c.—Cabbage, savoys, coleworts,. sprouts, Proce 

iF pe sO? MSC Hodees ea ee 8 ’ CARD FE TR MARRS pe POCCE CNP aor Gh Sed 

} ‘ r $( iy p } aGisit 

purple and white, spinage, lettuces, cresses, mustard, FAP" 2," d ay 


turnips, tarragon, sage, parsneps, carrots, potatoes, scorzoncra, S87 


it i lal . P re . 2 a Nag ae, See ae Ne wham, of" Le Cyt 
rets, cardoons, beets, parsley, sorrel, chervil, celery, endive, mint, 
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cucumbers, in hot houses, thyme, savoury, pot-marjoram, hyssop, 
salsifie. To be had, though not in: season, Jerusalem artichokes, 
asparagus, and mushrooms. | | 

Fruit.—Apples, pears, nuts, almonds, services, medlars, grapes, 
oranges, and lemons. 


. Fespruary. . 


Meat.—Beef, house-lamb, mutton, veal, and pork. 

Poultry, &c.—Turkeys, capons, pullets, fowls, chickens, pigeons, 
pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, hares, and tame rabbits, 

_ Fish.—Cod, soles, sturgeon, flounders, plaice, turbot, thornback, 
skate, whitings, smelts, lobsters, ‘crabs, oysters, prawns, tench, 
perch, carp, eels, lampreys, and craw-fish. , 

Vevetables, :c.—Cabbage, savoys, coleworts, sprouts, brocoli, 
purple and white, mustard, rape, radish, turnips, parsneps, potatoes, 
cardoons, beets, parsley, chervil, endive, sorrel, celery, chard beets, 
lettuces, cresses, burnet, tansey, thyme, savory, marjoram. _4/so may 
be had: forced radishes, cucumbers, onions, leeks, shalots, gar- 
lic, rocambole, salsifie, skirret, scorzonera, and Jerusalem ‘arti. 
chokes. oh Hache bah | 

Eruit.—Pears, apples, grapes, oranges, and lemons. 


Maren. 


Meat.—Beef, pork, mutton, veal, and house-lamb. : 


Poultry, &c.—TVurkeys, pullets, capons, fowls, chickens, duck- 
lings, pigeons, and tame rabbits. 

_ Fish.—Carp, tench, turbot, thornback, skate, eels, mullefs, 
plaice, flounders, lobsters, soles, whitings, crabs, craw-fish, and 
prawns. Lead | 

' Vegetables, §:c.—Carrots, turnips, parsneps, Jerusalem artichokes, 
onions, garlic, shalots, brocoli, cardoons, beets, parsley, fennel, 
celery, endive, tansey, rape, radishes, turnips, tarragon, mint, bur- 
net, thyme, winter-savoury, coleworts, brocoli, cabbages, Savoys, 
spinage, mushrooms, lettuces, chives, cresses, mustard, pot-marjo 
ram, hyssop, fennel, cucumbers, and kidney-beans. : 
fruit-—Pears, apples, forced strawberries, oranges, and lemons. 


be “APRIL. 
% Meat_—Beef, mutton, veal, and lamb. ~~ 
_ Poultry, Sc.—Pullets, fowls, chickens, ducklings, pigeons, rab- 
bits, and leverets. | ees sa Ai 
bY Fish.—Carp, chub, tench, trout, -craw-fish, salmon, turbot, 


‘soles, skate, mullets, smelts, herrings, crabs, lobsters, and prawns. 

egetables, &c.—Coleworts, sprouts, brocoli, spinnage, ferinel, 
parsley, chervil, young onions, celery, endive, sorrel, burnet, tarra- 
gon, radishes, lettuces, small’ salad, thyme, and all sorts of pot-herbs. 
4 Fruit —Apples, pears, forced cherries, and apricots for tarts. 


/ me 


‘rel, purslain, lettuce, cresses, and all ‘sorts of small herbs, 


apples. 


‘\ 
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May. 


Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, and lamb. ere 
Poultry, &c-—Puliets, fowls, chickens, green geese, ducklings, 
turkey-poults, rabbits, and leverets. bdna rit 

Fish—Carp, tench, eels, trout, chub, salmon, soles, turbots, 
herrings, smelts, lobsters, craw-fish, crabs, and prawns. ae 

Vegetables, &c.—Early potatoes, carrots, turnips, radishes, early 
cabhages, cauliflowers, artichokes, spinnage, parsley, sorrel, barley, 
mint, purslain, fennel, lettuces, cresses, mustard, all sorts of sal- 
lad, herbs, thyme, savoury, all other sweet herbs, peas, beans, kid- 
ney-beans, asparagus, tragopogon, cucumbers, &c. Cap 

Fruit.—Pears, apples, strawberries, cherries, melons, green 


apricots, currants for tarts, and gooseberries. 


JUNE. . 

Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and buck-venison. eee 

Poultry, &c.—Fowls, pullets, chickens, green geese, ducklings, 
turkey-poults, plovers, wheat-ears, leverets, andrabbits. © 

Fish.—Trout, carp, tench, pike, eels, salmon, soles, turbot, mul- 
lets, mackarel, herrings, smelts, lobsters, craw-fish, and prawns. 

Vegetables, &c—Carrots, turnips, potatoes, parsneps, radishes, — 
onions, beans, peas, asparagus, kidney-beans, artichokes, cucumbers, — 
lettuce, spinnage, parsley, purslain, rape, cresses, and all other small 
salading, thyme, and all sorts of pot-herbs. sh Horta yy A 
Fruit. —Cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, currants, apri- 
cots, apples, pears, some peaches, nectarines, grapes, melons, and 
pine-apples. by OAL: AUTOS: - 
| JULY. 

Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and buck-venison. i : 
Poultry, &c.—Pullets, fowls, chickens, pigeons, green geese, 
ducklings, turkey-poults, ducks, young partridges, pheasants, wheat- 
ears, plovers, leverets, and rabbits. anise gee 3 

Fish.—Cod, haddock, mullets, mackarel, tench, pike, herrings, 
soles, plaice, flounders, eels, lobsters, skate, thornback, salmon, 
carp, prawns, and craw-fish, Be ie 

Vegetables, &c—Carrots, turnips, potatoes, radishes, oniOns, | 
garlic, rocambole, scorzonera, salsifie, mushrooms, cauliflowers, | 
cabbages, sprouts, artichokes, celery, endive, finocha, chervil, sor- | 


mint, balm, thyme, and all other pot-herbs, peas, _ beans, and 
kidney-beans. ve") bie dont ih al eae Bn | 
yuit.—Pears, apples, cherries, peaches, nectarmes, plumbs, 


apricots, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, melons, and p 
| we | 


“Rb gh ae ii il Bar AUGUST... Vs eG Se 
Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and buck-venison. ‘i a | 
Poultry, §¢.—Fowls, pullets, chickens, greet ‘geese, be ey 


j 


% 
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poults, ducklings, leverets, rabbits, pigeons, pheasants, wild ducks, 
wheat-ears, and plovers. eats 

Fish—Cod, haddock, flounders, plaice, skate, thornback, mul- 
lets, mackarel, herrings, pike, carp, eels, lobsters, craw-fish, prawns, 


and oysters. 


\ 


Vegetables, &c.—-Carrots, turnips, potatoes, radishes, onions, 


_ garlic, shallots, scorzonera,_ salsifie, peas, beans, kidney-beans, 


mushrooms, artichokes, cabbage, cauliflowers, sprouts, beets, 
celery, endive, . finocha,. parsley, lettuces, and all sorts of sweet 
7 ee : 

‘Erut.—Peaches, nectarines, plumbs, cherries, apples, pears, 
grapes, figs, filberts, mulberries, strawberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, melons, and pine-apples. 


SEPTEMBER: 


Meat.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, and buck venison. 

Poultry, &c.—Geese, turkies, teals, pigeons, larks, pullets, fowls, 
hares, rabbits, chickens, ducks, pheasants, and partridges. | 
__Fish.—Cod,, haddock, flounders, plaice, thornbacks, skate, soles, 
‘salmon, carp, tench, pike, lobsters, and. oysters. | 

V egetables,—Carrots, turnips, potatoes, shallots, onions, leeks, 
garlic, scorzonera, salsifie, peas, beans, kidney-beans, mushrooms, 
artichokes, cabbages, sprouts, cauliflowers, cardoons, endive, celery, 
parsley, finocha, lettuces, and: small salad, chervil, sorrel, beets, . 
thyme, and all sorts of soup herbs.. ? ate Pee 

Lruit-—Peaches, plumbs, apples, pears, grapes, and walnuts; 
filberts, hazle-nuts, medlars, quinces, lazaroles, currants, morell 
cherries, melons, and pine-apples. | 


OcTOBER. 


_ Meat.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal; buck and doe venison. 
Poultry, k¢—Geese, turkies, pigeons, pullets, fowls, chickens, 

rabbits, wild ducks, teals, widgeons, woodcocks, snipes, larks, dut- 

terels, hares, pheasants, and partridges. 

_ #ish.—Dorees, holobets, barbet, smelts, brills, gudgeons, pike, 

carp, tench, perch, salmon, trout, lobsters, cockles, muscles, and 

oysters. ap 

~ Vegetables, &:c.—Cabbage, sprouts, cauliflowers, artichokes, car- 

rots,*parsneps, turnips, potatoes, skirrets, salsifie, scorzonera, leeks, 

shallots, garlic, recambole, celery, endive, cardoons, chervil, fino- 


cha, chard beets, corn salad, lettuce, all sorts of young salad,’ thyme, 


savory, and all sorts of pot-herbs. 


. Fruit.—Peaches, grapes, figs, medlars, services, quinces, black. 
and. white bullace, walnuts, filberts, hazle-nuts, pears, and apples. . 


‘ 
i 


; waif, NovemBeEr. | 
Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, house lamb, and doe venison. 
“i Helen Sc.—Geese, turkies, fowls, chickens, pullets, pigeons, 


ia 
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wild ducks, teals, widgeons, woodcocks, snipes, larks, dotterels, 
hares, rabbits, partridges, and pheasarits.:)/ rN Me) ae 
Fish—Gurnets, dorées, salmon, trout, smelts, gudgeons, lob- 
sters, holobets, barbet, salmon, carp, pike, tench, oysters, cockles, | 
and muscles. Ageieto pak 


herbs. | | | Ok 
Fruit-—Pears, apples, bullace, chesnuts, hazle-nuts, walnuts, 
mediars, services, and grapes. ab Sige 


DECEMBER. 


Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, house-lamb, pork, and doe venison. 

Poultry, &c.—Geese, turkies, pullets, pigeons, capons, fowls, ° 
chickens, hares, rabbits, woodcocks, snipes, re wild ducks, - 
teals, widgeons, dotterels, partridges, and pheasants. 

Fish—Turbot, gurnets, sturgeon, ‘ holobets, barbet, smelts, . 
cod, codlings, soles, carp, gudgeons, eels; cockles, muscles, oys- 
ters, and dorees. | qian a Ra al ani. 

Vegetables, c—Cabbage, savoys, brocoli, purple and white, 
carrots, parsneps, turnips, lettuces, cresses, small salad, potatoes, 
skirrets, scorzonera, salsifie, leeks, onions, shallots, cardoons, for- 
ced asparagus, garlic, rocambole, celery, endive, spinage, parsley, 
thyme; and all sorts of pot-herbs. la Nala nea 

Fruit——Apples, pears, medlars, services, chesnuts, walnuts, 
hazle-nuts, and grapes. 


{ ) : i the ‘ Th. 
COOKING. Soa BE eae 

p , ADARD . me ue ™ “5 s 

BOILING IN GENERAL > 908, 

| i hi CR SARE | 

Butchers: Meatilicl ov xk coe ae 


» As a necessary prelude to the directions given under this heady — 
we shall make a few necessary and general observations. All meat 
should be boiled as slow as possible, but in plenty of water, which 
will make it rise and look plump. Be careful to keep it clear from’ | 
scum, and let your pot be close covered. ‘If you boil it fast, the | 
outside will be hardened before the inside is warm, ‘and: the meat | 
will be disagreeably discoloured. A leg of veal of twelve pounds - 
weight, will take three hours and a half boiling ; and the slower it 
boils, the whiter and plumper it will be. 9: ont lo iy 
. With respect to mutton and beef, if they are rather under-done,,, 
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they may be eaten without being either disagreeable or unwhole- 
some; but lamb, pork, and veal, should be thoroughly done, other- 
wise they will be obnoxious to the sight, and very ungrateful to the 
palate. A leg of pork will take half an hour’s more boiling than a 
leg of veal of the same weight; but in general when you boil beef 
and mutton, you may allow as many quarters of an hour as the 
meat weighs pounds. . ‘T'o put in the meat when the water is cold 
must be allowed to be the best method, as thereby the middle gets 
warm before the outside becomes hardened. Three quarters of an 
hour will boil a jeg of lamb four pounds and a balf weight—Fyom 
these general directions, it would be unnecessary to describe the 
usual mode of boiling the common joints of either mutton or beef. 
We shail therefore proceed to those articles which require more 
particular notice. 


To dress a Culf’s Head, the one half boiled, the other baked. 


After haying well cleansed the head, parboil one half, beat up 
the yolk of an egg, and. rub it over the head with a feather; then 
strew over it a seasoning of pepper, salt, thyme, parsley chopped 
small, shred lemon-peel, grated bread, and 2 little nutmeg ;_ stick 
bits of butter over it, and send it to the oven. Boil the other half 
white in a cloth, and put them both intoa dish. Boil the brains in 
a piece of clean cloth, with a very little parsley, and a leaf or two 
of sage. When they are boiled, chop them small, and warm them 
up In a saucepan, with a bit of butter, and a little pepper and salt, 
Lay the tongue, boiled and peeled, in the middie of.a small dish, 
and the brains round it; have in another dish, bacon or pickled 
pork; and ina third, greens and carrots. 


Grass Lamb. 


- Whatever the number of pounds it is that the joint weighs, so 
many quarters of an hour must it boil. When done, serve it up 
with spinage, carrots, cabbage, or brocoli, : 


A Ham. 


Put your ham into a copper of cold water; and when it boils, 
take care it boils ‘slowly. A ham of twenty pounds weight will 
take four hours and a half boiling ; and so in proportion for one of 
a larger or smaller size. An old and large ham requires six- 
teen hours soaking: in a large tub of soft water; but a green one 
does not-require any soaking. Be sure, while your ham 1s boiling, 
_tokeep the water clear from scum. When you take it up, pull off 

the skin, and rub it all over with an egg, strew on crumbs of 
bread, baste it with a little butter, and set it to the fire till it is of 
alight brown. Hi bidhied babar 
~~) Another Way of Boiling a Ham. 
_ With respect to its being an old ham or a green one, observe the | 
before mentioned directions. Pare it round and underneath, taking 
care no rusty part is left. Put it intoa pan or pot that will pro- 
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perly contain it, cover it with water, and put ina few cloves, thyme, 
and laurel leaves. Let it boil on a slow fire about five hours, and. 
then add a glass of brandy, and a pint of red wine: finish boiling 
it: the same mauner. If it is to be served up hot, take off the skin, 
and strew it over with crumbs of bread, a little parsley finely 
chopped, anda few bits of butter, and give it a good colour either 
in the oven or with a salamander. If it is to be kept till cold, it 
it will be better to let the skin remain, as it will be a means of 
preserving its juices. it a? 
. Tongues. | 
If it be a dried tongue,,steep it all night in water; but ifat bea’ 
pickled one, only wash it well from the brine. Let it boil mode- 
rately three hours. If it is to, be eaten hot, stick it with cloves, 
rub it over with the yolk of an egg, strew crumbled bread over it, 
and when done, baste it with butter, and set it before the fire till it 
becomes a light brown. Dish it up with a little brown gravy, or red 
wine sauce, and lay slices of currant jelly round the dish. ° 
Neat’s Tongue, with Parsley. 


Boil it a quarter of an hour, then take it out and lard it; putat 
in again to boil with any meat you have going on; when it is done, 
take the skin off, cut almost half through the middle lengthwise, 
that it may open in two parts, without the pieces coming’ apart, and — 
serve it up with some gravy, pepper, and parsley shred fine. _ If 
you wish, you may add a dish of lemon juice. . | 


Leg of Mutton, with Cauliflower and Spinage. 


Take a leg of mutton, cut venison fashion, and boil it in a cloth. 
Boil two fine cauliflowers in milk and water ; pull them into sprigs, 
and stew them with butter, pepper, salt, and a little milk; stew 
some spinage in. a saucepan, and put it into a quarter of a pint of 
gravy, with a piece of butter, and alittle flour. When all is done,’ 
put the mutton in the middle of the dish, the spinage round it, and 
the cauliflower over all. ‘The butter the cauliflower was stewed | 
in must be poured over it, and it must be made to appear like 
smooth cream. Dik § | oh aed 
Oe uN ip Lamb's Head. i ee 
_ Wash the head very clear, take the black part from the eye 
and the gall from the liver. . Lay the head in warm water; boil 
the lights, heart, and part of the liver. Chop and flower them, 
and toss them up ina saucepan with some gravy, ‘catchup, anda 
little-pepper, salt, lemon-juice, and a spoonful of cream. Boil 
the head very white, lay-it in the middle of the dish, and the mince- 
meat round it. Place the other parts of the liver fried, with some: 
very small bits of bacon on the mince-meat, and the brains fried)am 
little cakes and laid on the rim of the dish, with some crisped pars+ 

a 
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ley put between. Pour a little melted butter over the head, and 


garnish with lemon. 


Or you may dress it thus: 


Boil the head and pluck tender, but do not let the liver be too 
much done. ‘Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife, grate some nutmeg over it, and lay it in a dish before a good 
fire. ‘Then grate some crumbs of bread, some sweet herbs rubbed, 
a little lemon-peel chopped fine, a very little pepper and salt, and 


~ baste it with a little butter; then throw a little flour over it, and 


just as it is done do the same, baste and dredge it. Take half the 
liver, the heart, the lights and tongue, chop them very small, with 


_ about a gill of gravy or water. First shake some flour over the meat, 


and stirit together, then put in the gravy or water a good piece of 
butter rolled in a little flour, a litle pepper and salt, and what 
runs from the head in the dish. Sinimer all together a few minutes, 
and add half a spoonful of vinegar; pour it into your dish, lay the 
head in the middle of the mince-meat, have ready the other half of 
the liver cut thin with some slices of bacon broiled, and lay round 


the head. Garnish with lemon. 


Leg of Lamb boiled, and Loin fried. 

Cut your leg from the loin, and boil it three quarters of an hour. 
Cut the loin into handsome steaks, beat them with a cleaver, and 
fry them a good brown. Then stew them a little in strong gravy. 
Put your leg on the dish, and lay your steaks round it. Pour on 
your gravy, lay round lumps of staved spinage, and crisped parsley 


on every steak. Send it to table with gooseberry sauce in a boat, 


and garnish with lemon. 
Pickled Pork. " 
After washing and scraping it perfectly clean, put it into the pot 
with the water cold ; and when the rind feels tender, it is enough: 


The general sauce is greens, among the variety of which you are té 
make choice to your own direction, 


: Pig’s Pettitoes. bi 

Boil the feet till they are are quite tender, but take up the heart, 
liver, and lights, when: they have boiled ten minutes, and shred 
them small, then take out the feet and split them ; thicken your 
gravy with flour and butter, and put in your mince-meat a spoon- 
ful of white wine, a slice of lemon, a little salt, and give it a gentle 
boil. Beat the yolk of an egg; put to it two spoonfuls of cream, 
anda little grated nutmeg. Then put in the pettitoes, and shake 
itover the fire till it is quite hot, but do not let it boil. Put 
i into the dish, pour over the whole, and garnish with sliced 

{ . nN. ba Bea 4 . re Ae 


RIS bhey apy c/s 
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BOILING POULTRY.| | 
Turkies. - 


A turkey should not be dressed till three or four days after bemg — 
killed, asit will otherwise not boil white, neither will it eat tender.” 
When you have plucked it, draw it at the rump, cut off the legs, — 
put the end of the thighs into the body, and tie them with a string. 
Having cut off the head and neck, grate a penny loaf, chop fine 
about a score of oysters, shred a little lemon-peel, and put in a ~ 
sufficient quantity of salt, pepper, and nutmeg : Mix these up into 
a light force-meat, with a quarter of a pound of butter, three eggs, — 
and a spoonful or two of cream. Stuff the craw of the turkey with — 
one part of this composition; the other must be made into balls 
and boiled. When you have sewed up the turkey, and dredged it 
with flour, put it mto your kettle of cold water; cover it close, set 
it over the fire, and when the scum begins to rise, take it clean off, 
and then cover the kettle close. If a young one of a moderate size, 
let it boil very slowly for half an hour; then take off your kettle, — 
and let it stand for some time close covered,*when the steam being 
confined, will sufficiently do it. When you dish it up, pour a little 
of your oyster sauce over it, lay the forcemeat ball round it, and 
serve it up with the rest of the sauce in a boat.—Gamnish your dish 
with barberries and lemon. te 

The best sauces for a boiled turkey are, good oyster and celery 
sauce.—Make the oyster sauce thus: ‘Take a pint of oysters, straim 
the liquor from them, and beard and wash them in cold water. 
Pour the liquor clear off into a stew-pan, and put in the oysters 
with a blade of mace, some butter rolled with flour, and a quarter 
ofa lemon. When they boil up, put in half a pint of cream, and 
boil the whole gently together. ‘Take the lemon and mace out, 
squeeze the’ juice of the lemon into the sauce, and serve it up in. 
your boats or tureens. Make the celery sauce thus: Cut the white 
part of the celery into pieces about an inch in length, and boil i 
up in some water till it is tender. ‘Then take half a pint of veal 
broth, and a blade of mace, and thicken it with a little flour and 
butter ; ‘add half @ pint of cream, and boil them gently together. 
Put in your celery, and when it boils pour them ito your boats. . 

: phy be Sb eee é eee re eee | sets ta, GF) tae 
es ‘ | as chickens; ds wipes aaa 
. After you have drawn them, lay them in skimmed milk for two 
hours, and truss them. When you have properly singed, and dusted” 
them with flour, cover them close in cold water, and set them 
over a slow fire.’ Having taken off the scum, and boiled them 
slowly five or six minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 

close covered for half an hour in the water, which will do them 
sufficiently, and make them plump and white.” Before you dish 
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them, set them on the fire to heat; then drain them, and pour 
over them some white sauce, which you must have made ready in 
the following manner : 

Take the heads and necks of the chickens, with a small bit of 
scrag of veal, or any scraps of mutton you may have by you, and 
put them into a saucepan, with a blade or two of mace, and a few 
black pepper corus, an anchovy, a head of celery, a slice of the 

end of a lemon, and a bunch of sweet herbs. Put to these a quart 
of water, cover it close, and let it boil till it is reduced to half a pint. 

Then strain it, and thicken it witha quarter of a pound of butter mix- 
ed with flour, and boil it five or six minutes. Then put in two spoon- 
fuls of mushrooms, and mix the yolks of two eggs with a tea-cupful of 
cream, and a little nutmeg grated. Put in your sauce, and keep 
shaking it over the fire, till it is near boiling ; then put it into your 
boats, and serve it up with your chickens, 


Fowls. 


After having drawn your fowls, which you must be particularly 
careful in doing, cut off the head, neck, and legs. Skewer them 
with the ends of their legs in their bodies, and tie them round with 
a string. Singe, and dust them well with flour, put them into cold 
water, cover the kettle close, and set it on the fire ; but take it off as 
soon as the scum begins to rise-—Cover them close again, and let 
them boil gently twenty minutes; then take them off, and the heat 
of the water will do them sufficiently. Melted butter and parsley 
shred fine is the usual sauce; but you may serve them up with the 
like sauce as before directed for chickens. 


Rabbits or Ducks. 


Boil your duck or rabbit in a good deal of water; and when 
the scum rises, take it clean off. A duck will take about twenty 
minutes, and a rabbit half anhour. Melted butter and parsley is 
frequently used as sauce for rabbits ; but if you prefer onion sauce, 
which will do for either, make it thus: Peel your onions, and throw 
them into water as you peel them; then cut them into thin slices, 
boil them in milk and water, and scum the liquor. About half an 
hour will boil them. When they are sufficiently boiled, put them 
into a clean sieve to drain; chop them, and rub them through a 
cullender; then put them into a saucepan, and shake a little flour, 
with two or three spoonfuls of cream, and a good piece of butter. 
Stew them all together till they are thick and fine; lay the duck or 
rabbit in.a dish, and pour the sauce allover.” If a rabbit, you 
must pluck out-the jaw-bones, and stick one ineach eye, the small 
end inwards. . sik EGS | ae 
‘Another sauce for a boiled duck may be. made thus: take one 
largé onion, a handful of parsley clean washed and picked, and a 
ettuce > cut the onion small, chop the parsley. fine, and put them 
mto-a quarter of a pint of good gravy, with a spoonful of lemon 
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juice, anda little pepper-and.salt. When they, have stewedtoge- 
ther half an hour, add two spoonfuls of red wine, Lay, the:duck } 
in your dish, and pour ‘the sauce over Its oy) hoiaasiieh ernie Tie 


é $.5 


onsatos 


_ When you draw your pigeons, be. careful to, take out the erase 
as clean.as possible, .Wash, them in several waters.; and. having cut 
off the pinions, turn, their legs under, their wings. - et then a 
very slowly.a quarter of an hour, and they will be sufficiently done, _ 
Dish them, up, and, pour over them a good..melted_, butter ;: lay. 
round the dish a little brocoli, and serve themaup with mel ed : 


: sup bute 
ter and parsley in boats. They should be boiled by themse esr | 
may be eaten with bacon, greens, ‘Spinage, or asparagus. 


OR ret SONS. 


i 2G kX Geeset : 
Singe a goose, and pour over it a quart of boiling milk.” Let 
it continue in the milk all night, then take it out, and dry it well 
with.a cloth. Cut an onion very small with some Sage, put them 
into the goose, sew it up at the neck and vent, and hang it up by 
the legs till the next day; then put it into a pot of cold water, cover 
it close, and let it boil gently for an hour. Serve it up with onion 
sauce. — By ie gine “glare ade aia 


ho — 


(nla eI Partridges. b Bnd ake 
 Boil'them quick in, a good deal of water, and fiftee 


ae 


oy ie (oe 
. nn minutes 
will be sufficient. For sauce, take a quarter of a pint of cream,. 
and a bit of fresh butter about the size of a walnut. Stir it.one_ 
way till it is melted, and then pour it over the birds. = A 


 Pheasanis. . | | 
,, hese must be. likewise boiled in plenty of water. _Tfit is a 


small one, half an hour will, be sufficient ; but if a large one, three 
yuarters, For sauce, stew some heads of celery cut very fine 
all. piece of butter rolled in flour, 

When. your bird is, done, 


thickened with cream, anda sm 
and season with salt to your palate. ..W bird. is, dor 
pour the sauce over it, and garnish the dish with, thin slices. of, 
lemon. tothe, Rae Gare pea en I ers: Sohne ane cele ae 
Seto Re Cee On Ps Snipes, OF Woodcocks, a vai peer | 
_¢ Snipes or, woodcocks..must be boiled .in good strong broth, or 
beef gravy, which you:must make as follows: cut.a pound of lean 
beef into.small:pieces, and put it) into two quarts of water, with 
- anonion, a bundle of sweet herbs, a blade or two of .mace; six 
cloves; and some whole,pepper. Cover it close, let ite boil till at 
is half wasted, then:strain it off, and put. the gravy ito a saucepan, 
with salt enough to season it.. Draw the birds clean, but take: par> 
ticular care of the’ guts. | Put, the birds into the gravy, cover them 
close, and’ ten minutes will boil.them.. In the mean time cut the 
guts. and. liver. small,, then take. a little, of; the gravy. the birdsyare 

boiling, in,..and.stew. the guts in; it.witha blade of mace. Take 
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about'as much of the crumb of bread, as the inside of a roll, and 
rub or grate it very small into’a clean cloth, then put it into a pay 
with sonie butter, and fry 1 till crisp, and of a fine fine light brown : 
colour. When your birds are ready, take about half a pint of the 
hquor they were boiled im, and add to. the guts two spoonfuls of 
red wine, and a piece of butter about the size of a walnut rolled in 
~flour. Set them on the fire, and shake your saucepan often, (but 
_ by no means stir it with a spoon) till the butter is melted ; then put 
_ inthe fried crumbs, give the: saucepan another shake, take ‘up your 
) birds, lay them in the dish, and pour your sauce over them. Gare 
-nish with sliced lemon. | pad 9 
~<a. 
BOILING FISH. 
Lurbot. Vi : 


« When you have thoroughly washed and cleansed your fish, rub 
somre alegar over it, which will greatly contribute to its firm- 
hess. Putitin your fish-plate with the belly upwards, and fasten the 
€loth tight over it to prevent its breaking. Let it boil gently in 
hard water, with plenty of salt and vinegar, and scum it well to 
prevent the skin being discoloured.  Be'‘sure not to put in your fish 
till your water boils ; and when it is enough, take it up, and drain 
it. Remove the cloth carefully, and slip the fish very cautiously 
ou the dish, for fear of breaking it. “Lay over it oyster-patties, or 
fried oysters. Put your lobster or gravy-sauce into boats, and gar- 
nish with crisped parsley and pickles. | 
, Another Way to dress a Turbot. 
_ Putinto the bottom of your stewpan some thyme, parsley, sweet 
herbs, and an onion sliced. ‘Then lay im your fish, and strew over 
it an equal quantity of the same herbs, with some chives and sweet 
basil. Cover the fish with an equal quantity of white wine and the 
best vinegar. Strew in it a little bay salt with some whole pepper. 
Set the stewpan over a gentle fire, and gradually increase the heat 
ull it is enough; which done, take it off the fire, but let the fish 
remain in the liquor til you have made your sauce as follows: set 
“@ saucepan over the fire, with a pound of butter, two anchovies 
‘plit, boned, and washed, two large spoonfuls of capers, cut small, 
Some chives whole, a little pepper and salt, some nutmeg grated, a 
hittle flour, a spoonful of vinegar, and a'little water. Keep shaking it 
found for some time, and then put on the fish to make it quité hot. 
When both are done, put the turbot into a dish, pour some of the 
A#auce over it, and the remainder into a boat. Garnish the dish-with 


Oh. 


NNN oles n i iveilcodind wind sid. vaidentn, sink 

| Lurbot en Maigre. sid ss 

~~ Patin your stewpan a pint of water, a good bit of salt, some 

agg onions, all sorts of sweet herbs, and cloves: boil the whole 
160. «s 3L 
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half an hour over a slow fire. Let it settle.- Pour it.off clear, and, 

strain it through a sieve; then putin. twice'as. much anuilk asjbrine, — 
and put the fishin it over a slow fire, letting it summer, only, When 
your turbot is done, you may serve it with any one.of the following: 
sauces; ragout of egg balls, ragout of oysters, or truffles, or mush- 
rooms, or a sauce hachees.) fo)e 0 ber ue oe ) 
hue: opi diene eat 


neo pont baw 
OOS. By ge hay Jorn rege? tated 
5 ofl | Salman, iasvols ii 
\ This is so substantial a fish; that it; requires to be well boiled. — 
A piece not very thick will take half an hour. Boil horse-radish in 
the water. For sauce, melt some butter plam, and some ot er 
with anchovy. - Garnish with horse-radish and sliced Tenion. idk ts 
To dress a whole Salmon‘ for a large Company. 0° 
When the salmon is scaled and gutted, take off the head and tail, 
eut the body through into slices an inch and a half thick, and throw — 
them into a large pan of pump water. When they are all put in, 
sprinkle a handful of bay salt upon the water, stir }t about, and. then 
take out the fish. Set on a large deep saucepan, boil the head and 
tail, but do not split the head, and put in some salt. When they | 
have boiled ten minutes, skim the water very’ cleanjand put iiv thé 
slices. When they are boiled enough, take them out, lay(the head’ 
and tail in the dish, and the slices round. Serve it up with plain 
melted butter, and anchovy sauce. © Garnish” with ‘horse-radishy 
mixed with the slices. — iG, 4kdsy OF Te hrige gag, . 
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Cod’s Head. eget Be 

“Take out the gills and the blood, wash the whole very clean, Fub_ 
over it a little salt, anda glass of alegar, and'lay it on your fish-_ 
plate. When your water boils, throw ina cood ‘handful’ of ‘salt,’ 
with a'glass of alegar.' Then put'in the fish, and let at boil gently’ 
hulf an hour, (if itas a ‘large one, three quarters.’ "Take it'up very! 
carefully; and strip’ the skin clean ‘off, and set it before’a bitisk fire;! 
dredge itall over with flour, and’ baste it well with butter, Whenth 
froth begins to rise, throw over itsome very fine white bread crumbsy. 
and continue basting it to make it froth well. “Whew itis ofa tine! 
light brown, ‘dish. it up, and garnish it with lemon eut a7 slices’ 
scraped horse-radish, barberries, a few small fish fried and ‘laid 
round it, or fried oysters.. Cut the roe and liver in slices, and lay 
. over ita little of the lumpy part of the lobster outof the sauce, which 
you must make as follows: ‘Take a good lobster, ‘and stick a skewer, 
in the-vent of the tail to keep out the water.. Throwainto the water) 
ahandful of salt, and when it boils putin the Jobster, which bee 
be done m half an hour. If it has spawn, pick them off, and pound 
them very fine inthe mortar, | Put them into half a pound of good, 
melted butter; then take your,meat out-of: the lobster, break dtm 
bits, and put that in likewise, with a large spoonful of lemon-pickley 
_ the same of walnut catchup;.a)slice of lemon, Ap aie 
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of horsé-fadishy and a small quantity of beaten mace: season it to: 
your taste with salt'and° Cayenne pepper. Boil them one minute; 
then také out the horse-radish and lemon,’ pour it into your ‘sduce- 
boat, ‘anid serve it wp with your fishy Hf lobsters cannot be pro=" 
euréd, you niay make ‘use of oysters or shrimps’ the same ways 
and if you cannot get any kind of shell-fish,* you may then add to the 
butter two anchovies cut small, a'spoonful of walnut liquor, and: 
an onion stuck with cloves. 9" : ae 


. Pat a large quantity of water into your fish-kettle, which mus¢. 
be of a proper size for the cod, witha quarter of a pint of vinegar,, 
-ahandful of salt, and half a stick of horse-radish. Let these boil - 
together for,some time, and then put in the fish. When it is done 
enough, which will be known by feeling the fins, and the look. of 
the fish, Jay it to drain, put it on a hot fish-plate, and then in a. 
warm dish, with the liver cut in, half, and laid on each side. Serve: 
"it up with shrimp or oyster-sauce, and garnish with scraped horse- 


radish, | sey he 
tia i Nae Odds et 
Steep your salt fish, in. water all night, with a glass of vinegar 
thrown into it, which will take ont the salt; and when it is enough, | 
separate it in flakes into your dish. ‘Then pour your egg sauce over 
it, or parsneps boiled. and: beat fine with butter and cream, | As it 
will soon go cold, send it to table on a water-plate. : 


Cod Sounds. 


_ Boil your,sounds well, but be careful they are not done too much. 
Take them, up, and let them stand till they.are quite cold. .'Then 
make a force-meat of chopped oysters, crumbs of bread, a lump of. 
butter, the yolks of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, and. fill: 
your sounds with it. . Skewer them into the shape of a turkey, and, 
lard them! down each side, as you-would..the, breast of a turkey.: 

~Dast them well with flour, and put them before the fire in a tin’ 
even to, roast... Baste them well with butter; and when enough,’ 
“pour .on, them oyster sauce; and. garnish with. barberries... This 

18. a.pretty side-dish for a large table; or yery proper in time of 

‘Take a pair of soles; skin and gut them. Then wash: them tho-. 
roughly clean, and. laythem in vinegar, ‘salt, and) water, for two. 
howrs ;then'dry them ia cloth, put; thém into a stewpan with a 
unt of white. wine, ‘a ‘bunch of sweet herbs; an: onion stuck, with, 

cloves; some whole pepper,! and a‘litile salt. Cover them quite 

close; ‘and: when: enough take’ them. up; lay them. in. your dish, 

strain the liquor, and thicken it with» butter and flour.) Pour:the- 

sauce‘over,‘and: garnish'with scraped -horse-radish and lemon. You 

may add’ prawns, shrimps, or muscles to your sauce; according-te; 
~ 
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with sliced lemon and horsé-radish. “ oniqe29 VOR SLL B 
routs: SPS ATI aa Ah 
Boil them in vinegar, water, and salt, with a rceator mee 
raldislis aitd serve them Up i aichdry ates De P Mae Oe 
| | aljvogt ua 


ilk DP 
When you have taken) out ‘the gills. and: guts; and:thoroughly. 
washed it; make:a good force-meat of chopped oysters; the crumb 
of halfa penny loaf, a litle lemon-peel shred fine,a lump of butter, : 
the yolk of two eggs, afew sweet, herbs, and season them to your — 
taste with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mis all these well together, 
and put them into the belly.of’the fish, which must be sewed up, 
and skewered round... Boil it, in. hard water with a, litte salt, and 
a.tea-cupful of vinegar put into.the pan. . As. soon as, the water 
boils, put.in the fish, but not before ;, and if itis of a,middling size,” 
it willbe done in half an hour. Serve it up with oyster sauce ma” 
boat, having first poured alittle on the fish... Garnish, with pickled 
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barberries. 
Y $3 : Carp. i} 3 ; . ‘%, ie wi 
W hen you “kill your carp; ‘save all the blood, and" have'teady 
some nice gravy made of ‘beef and mutton, ‘Seasoned with“pepper, 
salt, mace, andjonion. Before you put “in your'fish, ‘strain it off, 
and boil your carp before you" put'it into the gravy. Set) iton a 
slow fire about a quaiter-of an‘hour, ‘and 'thickeathe’satice with a 
large piece of butter rolled in flour, or you may make your sauce 
thus: take the liver of the carp clean from the guts, three ancho- 
- vies, a little parsley, thyme, and:an oniow.:: ‘Chop: these'smallto-: 
gether, and take half a pint of Rhenish wine, four spoonfuls ofivis: 
negar, and the blood of. the: carp.s: When ally these: are stewed: 
gently together, put it to the carp, which must first be boiledan: 
water with a little salt and-a.pint-of wine ;»but-take care nottoide: 
it too much after the carp is putvinto: the:saucess Lys seaw 2) Jom 
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_ Gut and wash them clean, then dry them ina cloth, and rub them 
gently over with vinegar. Lay them straight on your fish-plate, and 
be very careful in handling them, as they are so tender a fish that 
they. will easily break. When the water boils, put them into your 
fish-pan with a little salt,:and let them boil gently about.a quarter:of 
an hour. When you take them up, drain them well, and put the 
water that runs from them in a sauce-pan with one large spoonful 
of catchup, a blade or two of mace, an anchovy, and a slice or two 
oflemon. Let ‘all these boil together about.a quarter of an hour, 
then strain it through a hair sieve, and thicken it with flour and but- 
ter. Put this sauce in one boat, and melted butter and parsley in 
another. Dish up your fish with the tails in the middle, and. garnish 
with scraped horseradish and barberries——Mackarel may be served 
with melted butter and a little fennel, cut fine, mixed with scalded. 
gooseberries; also with sweet herbs, cut fine, in melted butter, with 


a little auchovy essence. 

Herrings. 
Scale, gut, and wash them, then dry them thoroughly in a cloth, 
and rub them over with a little salt and vinegar. Skewer their 
tails in their mouths, and Jay them on your fish-plate. When the 
Water, boils, put-them‘in, and about ten or twelve ‘minutes will do . 
them; -After you have taken them up, let them drain properly, and 
then turn their heads: into. the middile-of the dish. Serve them up 
with melted butter and parsley, and. garnish. with scraped horse 
Fadishyo: ifaw a Sine Rye GG SG Tie IY giek 
pur by «sono lounders, Plaice, and Dabs. iq brs 
» As the similarity of these fish are so great, the method of dressing, 
either must be the same. First cutoff the. fins, nick the brown side 
under the head, and take out the guts. Then dry them with a cloth, 
and boil them in salt and water. Serve them up with shrimp, 
eockle, or muséle’ sauce, aud garnish with red cabbage. Saito 


‘ Perch. 
_ +) Put, your fish into the, water, when, it boils, with some salt} an 
onion. cut in. slices, some. parsley, and.as much milk as-will, turn.the 
water... When-the fish. is enough, put it into a soup-dishy, and pour 
a little of the water with the parsley and onions, over it. Serve it 
up) with, melted butter and parsleydina beatsisno 6 sods sid wile 
Peatse woy sxsan y saint ats else i 
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-o After skinning, gutting, and properly washing them, cutoff their 
heads, dry them, and twist them round on-your fish-plate.. “Boil 
them-in-salt and water, and serve: them up with melted butterrand 
parsley.’ If you! only boil:them isuch’a quantity of water as will 
Justcover them, the: liquor will be exceeding goad) and very benes. 
ficial to weak aud consumptive persons), 9: -)) @! 8 lou ce 
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bes ete T ade ibe sdtanadd i 
10% oft MAG Lise pe Nadel ex's Meats! dui stio) neieg 
"Phe first consideration of the cook in roasting must be-to regulate 
the strength of her fire im: proportion to the article sé has to dress 
If it is’ 2 small thin joint, the fire, must be brisk, that-it may be done’ — 
quick; but if a large one, a substantial fire must be made, m ouger 
that it may gradually receive the heat; and by stirring U p the fire, 
when it begins to burn up, and keeping the bottom clear, the meat 
may be roasted a8 it ought to be, and with little trouble to the cook. 
Never put salt on your meat before you lay it to the fire, as it will 
be ‘apt to ‘draw ont the gravy. In roasting ‘Beef, if it be’a large, 
piece, skewer a piece of writing paper over the fat, and baste it 
well while roasting. When it is near enough, which you will kn ow. 
by the smoke drawing to the fire, take off the paper, then baste 
it well; and dredge it with flour to make it frothy. NV utton and, — 
Lamb must be roasted with a clear quick “fire. y 


eri SSCT 


Veal requires 
particular care, atid must be done ofa. fine light brown colour.. 
If it is a fillet.or lom, put paper over the fat, in the same man- 
ier as you do béef, “At first let it be Some’ distance from. the 
fire) and ‘baste it with butter ; but when ‘it is got thorotghl y warm,” 
put it nearer; and’ when nearly done,, drédge it’ with flour, “Tf a 
breast, put the’ ¢aul ‘over it, with the sweetbyéad © skéwered on the’ 
Hack; and when sufficiently. done; take off the caul and dredge it with” 
flour. Pork as well as Veal should be well done, otherwise it will’ 
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nauseate; but Mutton’ and Beef, if'a little under done, ‘may be dis-— 
pensed with. Wild Fowls must be roasted with a ‘clear brisk fire ;” 
ped when they aré frothy, and of a Tight brown colour, they are. 
enotigh. Great care thust be taken not to overdo them, as the Toss — 
of gravy will produce a watit of the flavour. Tarne Fowls require 
more roasting, and must be often basted, in order to keep up a’ 
strong froth, which will make them look well when brought to table. 
Pigs and Geese must’ be done with a quick fire, turned quick; and? 
frequently basted.’ Hares and Rabbits require time and care, other=" 
wise’ the boly will be ‘done too much, and the ends” too Tittle.’ Tn? 
roasting arty article, always’ dllow longct time fur it in frosty’ than , 
in mild weathers and take particular care that your spits dre'th p.8 
rough! y clean before you put on your theat, as nothing is more dis) 
loy ohne (3 one 
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‘Having laid before the ‘cook’ ihesé Necessary and” general obser’ 
vations ii roasting, we shall now proceed ‘to “give directions for” 
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‘dressing the respective articles under this head; beginning with’ © 


‘Theofirst steps to be taken in roasting: beef we have already-no¥ 
ticed i the forevoitig‘observations: It remains, therefore, only toy 
say, that the tine’ ach’ joint will take domg must be’ proportioned: 
toits weight “Lfa' piece-of ten’ pounds, it will take arvhour’ and at 
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half at a good fires, Twenty pounds Weight, if a thick piece, will 
take three hours; but if thin, half an hour less; and so on in pro- 

ortion to the weight. When ‘done, take it up, and put it into your 
_ eepaae “it. with potatoes, horse-radish, and pickles . for sati¢e, 
and garnish the rim of the dish with horse-radish scraped very fine, 
we IS” Mutton’ ind Lamb, delet 


+i i 


_ Mutton and lamb must be roasted with a quick clear fire, Baste 
it as soon as you lay it down, sprinkle.on a little salt, and, when neat. 
done, dredge it with Hour. A leg of mutton of six pounds wil] take. 

an honr and a quarter, and one of twelve, two hours ; a breast, half 
an hour, at a quick fire; aneck an hour; anda shoulder much about 
pe same time as a leg. In. dressing the loin, the chine (which is 
the two loins) and the saddle, (which is the two necks and part of the 
shoulders cut together) you must raise the skin, and skewer it on, : 

and when near done, take off the skin, and baste it to froth it up. 


Ly 


pend some plain gravy up withit, | 
! Of Pore- Quarter of TfousezLamb. 


., A-small fore-quarter of bouse-lamb will take an hour and a half. 
roasting ; a leg, three quarters of an hour... When it is done, and: 
put into the dish, cut off the shoulder, and pepper and salt the ribs. . 
Serve it up with salad, brocoli, potatoes, or mint sauce. 

Sheen Tongues or Udders. ! 

_ Parboil the tongue before. you put it down to roast ; stick eight. 
or ten cloves about it, baste it with butter, aud serve it up with 
some gravy and sweetnieat sauce. An udder may be roasted after. 
the same manner. You may also lard the tongue nicely, but take. 
care that the fire does not burn. the larding. . 
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Tf your fire is good, veal will take about a quarter of an hour to 
each pound: in roasting. The fat of the loin: and fillet must be» 
covered with paper, as we have before observed. The fillet and., 
shoulder must be stuffed with the following savoury Composition— . 
@ quarter of a pound of suet chopped fine, parsley and sweet. herbs, 
hopped, grated bread and lemon peel; pepper, salt, and-a. little . 
hutmeg, and the yolk of anegg. Work these all well together, and 
stuff them in. your veal.as secure as you can, that it may not, fall out 
while roasting. The breast must be roasted with the cazl on till it 
is near enough; then take it off, and flour and baste the meat. When. 
you have taken it up, and put it into your dish, pour a little melted 
butter over it, and serve it up with any. of the following sauces ; po- 
tatoes; bravoli, cucumbers stewed, I’rench beans, pease, caulifloweéfs, 
telery stewed, ..Remember, in dressing any joint of veal, that it is,. 
Weil done, but at-the same time letit not be too much. If it is not. 
done enough,-it will be disgustful ; and. if too. much, the juices will. 
be lost, and the flesh eat tasteless, eS | 
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Pork, like veal, must be well done. Tf'it is a loin, take a shi ty 


penknife, and cut the skin across, which wiil not only make the joint 


more convenient to carve, but will also make the rind, or crackling, 
more pleasant 'to-eat. A leg of pork must be scored im the same 
manner as the loin: if not particularly objected to, stuff the knuckle 
part ivith sage and onion chopped fine, with pepper and salt; or cut 
a hole under the twist, put the seasoning there, and fasten it witha 
skewer.) ‘Roast it crisp, as it will make the crackling, of which 
most, people are ford, eat the better. [i you want a spring (which - 
is not very common, though, at the same time, if young, will'eat ex 
ceeding well) cut off the shank, or knuckle, sprinkle sage atid oniott — 
over it, roll it round, and tie it with a string. About ‘two hours — 
will do it., "The spare-rib should be basted with a little bit of but- 
ter, a very little dust of flour, and some dried sage shred small. The 
principal sauces for any kind of roast pork are, potatoes, mustard, 
and apple sauce, the latter of which you must make thus: Pare, 
core, and slice some apples, and put them into a sauce-pan, with a 
little water, to prevent their burning, and throw ia a bit of lemon- 

peel.. When they are enough, take out the peel, bruise'the apples, 
andadd a piece of butter, and a little sugar. When you have work- 
ed the whole together very fine, set it on the fire till it is quite hot, 
then put it into your bason, and serve it up with the meat.—If it is 
aleg of pork, have a little drawn gravy ready against it is done, and 
pour it into the dish when you serve it up. The best way of dress- 
ing pork griskin is to roastit, baste it with a little butter and sage,. 
and a little pepper and salt. The only article used as sauce for 
- this is mustard. hy ! Behl sak , 

_ ~ )Sacking Pigs. . 


-. When your pig is properly prepared for dressing, put into the 
belly, of it a little sage shredded fine, with some salt, a teaspoonful 
of black pepper, and a.crust of brown bread. ‘Then spit at, sew 
up the belly, and Jay.it down to a brisk clear fire, with a pig plate 
hung in the middle to prevent the body part being done before the 
extremilies. As soon as it is warm, put a piece of ‘butter into @ 
cloth, and frequently rub the pig with it while roasting, When it 
becomes of a fine brown, aiid the steam draws to the fire, rub it 
quite dry with a clean.cloth, and then with a bit. of cold butter, 
which will help to‘érisp it.” Having taken it up, and put it into 
your dish, cut-off the head with a sharp knife, and take off the collar, 
the:ears, and the jaw-bone. Split the jaw in two; and when you 
have cut the pig down the back, which must, bé: done before you 
“draw out the spit, lay the ‘two’ sides with the back part to° eacl 
“other, a jaw.on each side, and an ear to each shoulder, and the collar 
“on the shoulder. Have ready your sauce, which you must make in 
“ihe followmg mannér: having chopped the brains, ‘put ‘them ia 

saucepan, with a tea-spoonful of ‘white gravy, the gravy that runs 
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_ out of the pig (which you must be careful to save; by putting a ba- 
son or pan in the dripping-pan under the pig as soon as the gravy 
begims. to: run).and a small piece of anchovy. Add to these half a 
bound of butter, and as much flour as will thicken the gravy, a slice 
of lemon, a spoonful of white wine, some caper liquor, and a litt! 
salt. Shake it over. the fire till it is quite hot, then pour it into your 
dish with the pig, and serve it up. . You may likewise boil a few 
currants, and send them ina tea-saucer, with a glass of currant jelly 
mthe middle... yey : 
te Pedy srr elids 
__.When you have. thoroughly washed, and cleansed it from the 
slime, take out the bones, and dry it well in a cloth. Make a sea- 
soning of beaten mace, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and cloves, some ba- 
con cut very small, and some grated bread. Strew this over the 
head, roll it up, skewer it, and tie it with tape. While roasting, 
baste it with butter, and when done, having previously made arich 
veal gravy, thicken with butter rolled in flour, pour it over, and serve 
it,to table. Some like mushroom sauce, in which case make it as 
follows: Clean and wash a quart of fresh mushrooms, cut them 
into pieces, and put them into a stew-pan, with a little salt, a blade 
of mace, and a little butter. Stew them gently for,an hour, and 
then add a pintof cream, and the yolk of two eggs beat up fine; — 
keep stirring it till it boils, then pour it into a boat, and serve it up 
with the head. This 1s an excellent sauce for fowls or turkies. 
Ham, or Gammon of Bacon. 
-__ Whichever you dress of these, take off the skin or rind, and lay 
the meat ra Nee Marti water for two or three hours. Then put it 
into a pan, pour over it a quart of Canary wine, and let’ it soak 
about half an hour. When you have spitted it, put a sheet of clean 
paper over the fat side, pour the Canary, in which it was soaked, | 
into the dripping-pan, and baste the meat with it all the time it is 
‘roasting. When it is enough, take off the paper, and dredge it well 
with crumbled bread and parsley shred fine. Make the fire brisk, 
_and brown it well. If you serve it up hot, garnish with raspings 
of bread; but if cold, for-a second course, garnish with green 


parsley. 


Dink te ic bow o ROASTING POULTRY. 
a erly oosiue I I a tll 7 
ae When your turkey is properly trussed for dressing, stuff it with 
‘the following ingredients: Take four ounces of butter, or chopped 
,Suet, some grated bread, a little lemon-peel, parsley and sweet herbs 
ped together, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, a little cream, and the 
of two or three eggs: work yet all well together, and fill the 
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‘eraw with it. Let your fire be very brisk, and when you put it. 
‘down, paper the breast, and let it continue on till near done; ‘then 
take it off, dredge it with flour, and keep basting ‘it till it 1s done. 
Tf it is a large turkey, serve it up with gravy alone, or brown celery, 
or mushroom sauce. If it is a turkey-poult, serve it up with gravy 
and bread sauce, the latter of which make thus: Cut the crumby 
part of a penny loaf into thin slices, put it into a saucepan with 
cold water, a few pepper-corns, a little salt, and an onion: boil it 
till the bread is quite soft, and'then beat it very fine: put into ita 
quarter of a pound of butter, with two spoonfuls of thick cream, and — 
when it boils. up, pour it into a bason, or boat, and serve it up with 
tle turkey. A middle-sized turkey will take more than an hour, a — 
small one, three quarters of an hour, and a very large one an ‘hour 
and ahalf. In dressing these, as well as fowls, always let your fire — 
be clear and brisk,” | eae ie tie 


Fouls. 


When your fowls are laid to the fire, singe them, then baste them 
with butter, and dredge over some flour. When the smoke begins 
to draw to the fire, baste and dredge them again; let the fire be 
brisk, and send them to table with a good froth. The proper 
sauces for roast fowls are, gravy, egg, mushroom, or celery sauce, 
the latter of which make thus; Wash and pare a large bunch of 
celery very clean, cut it into thin bits, and boil it gently ima little 
water till it is tender; then adda little beaten mace, nutmeg, pep- 
per, and salt, and thicken it with a large piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; then give it a boil,.and serve it up in a boat. ‘To the water. 
in which you boil the celery, put half a pint of cream, which will 
miake it very rich and substantial. ‘This is an excellent sauce, not 
only for fowls, but also, for partridges, or any other game of the 
same kind. Reh iia M EN Stem yhy ime 


Chickens. UF 
Wk ¥ 
Be particularly careful in drawing your chickens ; which done, cut 
off their claws, and truss them for dressing. Put them down toa 
good fire, and singe, dust, and baste them with butter. When they 
are enough, froth them, and lay them in your dish. Serve them up 
with parsley and butter poured over them, and gravy and mushroom 
‘sauce in boats. A large chicken will take half an hour; a sma 
one, twenty minutes. sie Be OT GS Se 


Green Geese. — a0 
When the goose is properly cleaned, and ready for dressing, put 
into the. body a large hump of butter, then.spit it, and lay it down 
toa brisk clear fire. Singe it, dredge it with flour, and, as soon as 
it begins to receive the heat of the fire, baste it well with butter, 
which will occasion the flesh to rise, and inake it]ook well: When 
you think it near enough, dredge it again with flour, and baste it 
till the froth rises, and it is of a clear hight brown. When done, 
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take it up, and put, it. into your dish, having ready the following 
_ sauce: Melt some, butter, and put into it a spoonful of sorrel 
juice, a little sugar, and a few scalded gooseberries. . Pour it into 
your sauce-boat, and send it up hot with the goose to table. You 
may likewise add gravy and apple-sauce, and garnish your dish 
crust of bread grated very fine. . ee ea ‘i 
| A Stubble Goose. | 
Take two onions, with a few leaves of sage washed clean, and 
chop them as fine as possible. Mix with them a large piece of 
butter, some salt, and pepper. Put this into the body of the goose, 
then tie both ends, and put it down to the fire to roast. Singe, and 
dredge it with flour; and when it is thoroughly hot, baste it with 
fresh butter. When near done, dredge it again, and keep basting 
it ull the froth rises, and the’steam draws to the fire, then take it 
up, put it into your dish, pour a little boiling-hot water over it, 
and serve it up with good gravy sauce in one boat, apple-sauce in 
another, and mustard. 


~ Ducks. 


- You must prepare them for the spit in the same manner you de 
geese, by putting into the body some sage and onion chopped fine, 
with pepper and salt. When you lay them down, singe, dust, and 
baste them with butter, and a good fire will roast them in about 
twenty minutes. Before you take them up, dust them with flour, 
and give them another basting with butter to make them froth and 
look brown.» Your gravy must be made of the gizzard and pinions, 
with an onion, a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle, a few grains of 
_ pepper, a large blade of mace, and a tea-spoonful of catchup, 
When they are thoroughly stewed, strain off the gravy, put‘some 
into the dish with the ducks, and the remainder in.a boat or bason. 
Wild ducks must be done in the same manner. 

res Pigeons. 


_ 4fier.you have drawn your, pigeons,. and taken the claws clean 
out, wash them in several, waters.. When you have.dried them, roll 
good Jump. of butter in'some chopped parsley, and season it with 
pepper, and salt. ,Put,this into your ‘pigeons when split, dust 
with flour, and baste them, When enough, serve them.up with 
parsley and butter for sauce, and, if in season,, garnish your dish 
with hunches of asparagus. A good fire will roast them in twenty 
Minutes. F 

»» When you have cased your rabbits, skewer their heads upon their 
vacks, their. fore-legs into their ribs, and the hind legs double, 
#ake, theycrumb,.of half a penny loaf, a little parsley, thyme, 
sweet-marjoram,.and lemon-peel. Shred all these fine, and season 


thens with pepper, salt,:,and, nutmeg. Mix them up into a light 


a 
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stuffing, with two eggs, a little cream, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter. “Put this 'm their bellies, sew them up, and dredge* and 
baste them well with butter. - When done, take them up, chop the 
livers after boiling, and Jay them in Jumps round the edge of your 
dish. Serve them up with parsley and butter for sauce. Ms 
To roast a rabbit hare-fashion, you must lard it with bacon, and — 

baste it in the same manner you do a hare; directions for which you 
will find in the next section. | If you lard it, make gravy sauce ; if 
not, white sauce will be most proper. OF AES A ee 


— <-S e 
ROASTING GAME. 
Ji Pheasants and Partridees. om 


_ ‘The same methods are to. be taken im dressing either of. these 
birds. When you have spitted and laid them. down,, dust them 
with flour, and baste them often with fresh butter, keeping them at 
a good distance from the fire. About half an hour will roast them. 
Make your gravy of a scrag of mutton, and put into the saucepan 
with it a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, a.large spoonful of catchup, 
and the same of browning. Strain it, and.put a. little into the dish 
with the birds. Serve them up, with the remainder in one bason, 
and bread-sauce in another. By way of ornament, fix one of the | 
principal feathers of the pheasant in its tail. y NST, One 
- |. Ag we shall have frequent occasion to'mention the article brown- 
ing, it will be necessary here to give proper directions how to make 
st, Beat small four ounces of treble-refined sugar, and put it into 
a frying-pan, with one’ ounce of butter. Set-it over.a clear fire, 
and mix it well together.’ When! it begins to be frothy by the sugar 
dissolving, hold it ngher over the fire, and° have ready a pint of | 
red wine. When the sugar and butter is of a deep brown, pour in 
jt a little of the wine, and stir it well together; then add more 
wine, and keep stirring it all the’ time. Putin half an ounce of 
Jamaica pepper, six ‘cloves, four ‘shallots :peeled,; two (or: three, 
blades of mace, three spoonfuls of: catchup;''a’littleysalt, and a 
rind of one lemon. Boil them slowly about ten minutes, and then 
our it into a bason. When cold, take off the scum very clean, 
and bottle it up for use. 1é ghoet.., 978 sited pus 7s teTm 


W oodcocks and Snipes. 


These birds are so peculiar from all others, that they must never 
pe drawn. When you have spitted them, take the round of a three- 
enny loaf, and toast it nice and brown; then lay it ima dish under 
the birds, and when you ‘put them to the fire, baste’ them with a 
little butter, and let the trail‘or gut drop on the ‘toast. ' When they 
are done, put the toast in a dish,’ and lay ‘the’birds’on it.” Pour 


about a quarter of a pint of gravy into the dish, and setitover alamp 


o 
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or chafing-dish for three or four minutes, and then take. it hot to 

table. A woodcock wil take about twenty minutes roasting, and 

a snipe fifteen. Berar tt 
ete Fe Hares. 


When your hare is cased and properly trussed for dressing, make 
a stuffing thus : take a large slice of bread, and crumble it very fine, 
put to it a quarter of a pound of beef marrow, or suet, the like 
quantity of butter, the liver boiled and shred fine, a sprig or two of 
winter savory, a bit of lemon-peel, an anchovy, a little Cayenne 
pepper, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix these well together with 
a glass of red wine and two eggs, put it into the belly of the hare, 
and sew it up. When you have spitted it;'and laid it before the 
fire, put Into your dripping-pan a quart of milk, and keep basting. 
your hare with it till there is little left. When it is nearly done, 
dredge it with flour, and baste it with butter till it is properly frothed. 
Af it is a small hare it will take about an hour and a half; -and if a 
large one, two hours. When done, put it into your dish} and serve 
it up with plenty of good rich gravy, and some currant’ jelly warmed 
in a cup; or red wine and sugar done to a syrup thus: take a pint 
of red wine, put into it a quarter of a pound of sugar, set it over 
a slow fire, and Jet it simmer for a quarter of an hour ; then take it 
off, aid pour it into your sauce-boat or tureen. feshlliiihins 


Venison. | 


Take ahaunch of venison, and when you have spitted it, rub some 
butter all over it. Take four sheets of clean paper, well buttered, 
two of which put on the haunch... Then make a paste with some 
flour, a little butter and waters roll. it out. half as big.as your 
haunch, and put it over the fat part; cover this with the other two 
sheets of paper, and tie them’ fast with .packthread. Lay it toa 
brisk fire, and basté it well all. the time it is roasting. When it is 
near done, take off both, paper and paste, dredge it well with flour, 
and baste it with butter. As soon as it becomes of a hight. brown, 
take it up, and serve it. to table with brown gravy, currant jelly, 
or the syrup mentioned in the p: eceding article for a hare. A haunch 
will take about three hours. roasting, eae . ii 

— 8a 

BAKING 
RET : 
ot arergitl Butcher’s Meai. 
» ‘The only method to be observed previous to. this mode of cobk. | 
ery, 1s to have. the. pans, or whatever vessels you send your provi- 
sions in to the oven, ‘perfectly clean, so that the care you have in 
preparing the article may not be injured by neglect in cleanliness, 


$3, 
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- Calf’s Head. 


When you have properly cleansed the head, put it info. a ‘large 
earthen dish, or pan, and rub the inside with butter. Put some 
long iron skewers across the top of the dish, and lay the head on 
them. Grate some nutmeg all over the head, with a few sweet 
herbs shred small, some crumbs of bread, and a little lemon-peel 
cut fine. Then flour it all over, stick pieces of butter in the eyes, 
and on different parts of the head, and send it to the oven. You 
may throw a little pepper and salt over it, and put into the dish a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, a blade of mace, some whole 
pepper, two whole cloves, anda pint of water, and boil the brains 
“with some sage. When the head is enough, lay it ona dish, and 
put it before the fire to keep warm ; then stir it all together in the 
dish, and put it in a saucepan, and when it is quite hot strain it off, — 
and pour it into the saucepan again, Put in a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, the sage and brains chopped fine, a spoonful of catchup, 
and two of red wine. Boil them well together, pour the whole 
over the head ina dish, and send it to table. . | 

is Pigs. ie wie 

Lay your pig ina dish well buttered, flour it all over, rub some 
butter on the pig, aud send it to the oven. Whcn you think it is 
enough take it out, rub it over witha buttered cloth, and put it 
into the oven again till it is‘dry; then take it out, lay itin a dish, and 
cutitup. Skim off the fat from the dish it was baked in, and some 
good gravy will remain at the bottom.” Pat this to a little veal 
gravy, with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and boil it with the. 
brains; then pour it into a dish, and mix it well with the sage that 
comes out of the belly of the pig. Serve it up hot to: table with 
apple-sauce and mustard. | 


A Bullock's, or Calf’s Heart. 


“Take some crumbs of bread, chopped suet, or a bit of butter, 
parsley. chopped, sweet marjoram, lemon-peel grated, pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg, with with the yolk of an egg ; mix these all well 
together, stuff the heart with it, and send it to the oven. - ‘When 
done, serve it up with gravy, melted butter, ‘and currant jelly, in 
boats. The same methods are to be used whether you bake or roast 
it; but if care is taken, baking is the best way, as it will be more 


regularly done than it can be by roasting. RIOD 
Qed Sbieni oft fol -aouaiall 
‘BRO EBING ¢23 Ns Row sere? aE 


; e , a ‘ +" “4 ah gor Oe as ‘ RE Pi aRene fue Ls had “4 

Tn this mode of cooking, three things are to be. prinéipally iob- 
served. Finst, that your gridiron is thoroughly clean, and. your fire, 
quite clear. Secondly, that you ‘turn your: meat quick and ofter 


while broiling, as it will be a means of preserving the. juices: Andy 


a 
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thirdly, to have your dish placed on a chafing-dish of hot coals, 
that by putting one piece after another into it as they are done, the 
whole may be taken quite hot to table. 


Beef Steaks. 


_. Let your. steaks be cut. off the rump of beef about half an inch 
thick ; take care to have your fire clear, and rub your gridiron well 
with beef suet... When itis hot lay on your steaks: let them broil till 
the side next the fire is brown ; then turn them, and when the other 
side is brown, lay them on a hot dish, with a slice of butter be- 
tween each steak.; sprinkle a little pepper and salt over them, and 
Jet them stand two or three minutes; in the mean time slice a shal- 
lot as thin as possible into a spoonful of water; Jay on your steaks 
again, and keep turning them till they are enough; then put them | 
on your dish, pour the shallot and water over them, and send them 
to table. Add for sauce horse-radish and pickles. Garnish with 
scraped horse-radish, 4 is | bo sink 


Mutton Steaks. 


Cut your steaks about half an inch thick, and if it be the loin, 
take off the skin with. part of the fat. When your gridiron is hot, 
rub it with. fresh suet, lay on your steaks, and keep turning them 
as quick as possible; if you do not take great care, the fat that drops 
from them into the fire will. smoke and spoil them ; but this may be 
ina great measure, prevented by, placing your gridiron on a slant. 
When enough, put them into,a hot dish, rub them well with but- 
ter, slice a shallot. very thin into a spoonful of water, and pour 
it on them, with a spoonful of catchup. Serve them up hot, 
with scraped horse-radish and pickles. : 


i. Pork Chops. 

In broiling these, the same rules are to be observed as those 
given for mutton chops, except with this difference, that they re- 
quire more doing. When they are enough, put a little good gravy 
‘to them; and in order to give them an agreeable flavour, strew 
over a little sage shred very fine. The only sauce is mustard. 


ams Chickens. | 

Slit your chickens down the back, season them with pepper and 
salt, and lay them on a gridiron over a clear fire, and at a great 
distance. Let the insides continue next the fire till they are nearly 
half done; turn them, taking care that the fleshy sides do not burn, 
and let thein broil till they are of a fine brown, ‘Have ready good 
gravy sauce, with some mushrooms, and garnish them with lemon 
and the liver broiled, the gizzards cut, slashed, and broiled, with 
pepper and salt; or you may make the following sauce: take a 
handful of sorrel, aud dip it in boiling water; then drain it, and 
have’ ready half'a pint of good gravy, a shallot shred small, aud 
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some’ paisley boiled very, green; thicken it witha piece of butter 
rolled im flour, and adda class of red wine; then lay your sorrel in 
heaps round the chickens, and’ pour the sauce over them. Garnish 
with sliced lemon. - ha i! 

sie Pigeons. ° : 
~ Pigedns may be broiled either whole or slit, and must be done 
very slowly over a clear fire. If you broil them whole, ‘take some 
parsley shred fine, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, witha little 
pepper and salt, and put into their bellies, tying both ends with a 
bit of coarse thread, If you slit them, season the inside with pep- 


per and salt; and when done, serve them up with parsley and but- 


ter poured over them. They will be quicker done by being slit; _ 
but the best method 1s to broil them’ whole. Sue 


Fresh Salmon. | - RL ve. ‘A 


“Cut some slices from a fresh salmon, and wipe them clean and 
dry; then melt some butter’ smooth and fine, with a little flour and 
basket salt. Put the pieces of salmon into it, and roll them about, 
‘that they may be covered all over with butter. Then lay them on 
a nice clean gridiron, and broil them over’ a clear but slow fire. 
‘While the salmon 1s broiling make your sauce thus: take two an- 
chovies, wash, bone, and cut them into small pieces, and cut a 
leek into three or four long pieces. Set on a saucepan with some 
butter and a little flour; put in the anchovies and the leek, with 
some capers cut small, some pepper and salt, anda little nutmeg ; 
add to them some warm water, and two spoonfuls of vinegar, 
‘shaking the saucepan till it boils; and then keep it on the simmer 
till you are ready for it. When the salmon is done on ‘one side, 
turn it on the otber till it is quite enough ; then take the leek out of 
the sauce, pour it into a dish, and lay the broiled salmon upon it. 


Garnish with lemons cut in quarters. 
peers errs Dried Salmon. — | 
Lay your dried salmon in soak for two or three hours, then lay 
it-on the gridiron, and shake over it alittle pepper. It will take but 
a short time, and when done serve it up with melted butter, 
Cod. ia” oa 
- Cut the cod into slices about two inches thick, and dry and flour 
them well. Make a good clear fire, rub the gridiron with a piece 
of chalk, and set it high from the fire. ‘Then put on your slices of 
fish, turn them often, and let them broil till they are of a fine brown 
colour. Great care must be taken in turning them, that they do 
not break. When done, serve them up with lobster and shrimp 
sauce. he va tise), pat sets Sa 
TE a ae aR St Crimped.Cod-. st alle 
‘Take a gallon of spring water, put it into a saucepan. over the 
_ fire, and throw im & handful of salt. Boil at up several times, ¢ 
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_ keep it clean-scummed: When: itis. well. cleared from the scum, 
take a middling sized.cod, as fresh as possible, and put it into some 
fresh’ pump water. Let it.lie'a' few minutes, and then cut it into 
slices about two inches thick. Throw these into the boiling brine, 
and Jet them boil briskly a few mimites.. Then take the slices out 
with great care, that they may not break, and put them ona sieve to 
drain. When they are well drained, flour them, and lay them at a 
distance upon a very good fire to broil. When enough, serve them 
up with lobster, shrimp, or oyster sauce. = 
oo yeild — Cod Sounds. 

Lay them a few minutes in hot water; then take them out, rub 
them well with salt, and take off the skin and black dirt, that they 
may look white. After this put:them into water, and give them a 
boil, then take them out, flour them well, strew on some pepper 
and salt, and lay them on the gridiron. When enough, lay them on 
your dish, and pour over them melted butter and mustard. 


| Trout. 

When you have properly cleansed your fish, and made it tho- 
roughly dry with.a cloth, tie itround with packthread from the head 
to the tail, in order to preserve its shape entire. Then melt some 
butter, with a good deal of basket salt, and pour it all over the 
trout tll it is perfectly covered: after lying in it a minute or two, 
take it out, and put it on a gridiron over a clear fire, that it may do 
gradually, Hor sauce, wash and bone an anchovy, and cut-it very 
small; chop.a large spoonful. of capers; melt some butter, with a 
little flour, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and put it imto the anchovy 
and capers, with:half a. spoonful of vinegar. When the trout is 
done, lay it. in a warm dish, pour your sauce boiling hot over it, and 


send it to table. | | 
Mackuarel. | : 

_. Wash them clean, cut off their heads, and take out the roes at the 
neck end. Boil the roes ina little water, then bruise them with 
a spoon ; beat up the yolk of an egg with a little untmeg; a little 
Jemon-peel cut fine, a little salt'and pepper, and-a few crumbs of 

bread. Mix these well together, and put it into the bellies of the 
fish; then-flour, them well, and broil them nicely. Let your sauce 
be.melted butter, with a little catchup or Walnut pickle. 

ae suet od) Lie fh, ieee nena 
R Having skinned, eleansed, and dried your eels, rub them with 
the yolk of an egg; strew over them some crumbs of bread, chop- 
ped parsley, and sage, and season them with pepper and salt. Baste 
them well with butter, and then: put them on the gridiron over a 
‘clear fire, When. done, serve them up, with. melted butter and 
rsley;.. RUDY 44 Sak ii . 
17, 
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Scale, gut, and cut off their heads, wash them clean, .and dry 
them in acloth; then dust them well with flour, and broil them. 
Take the heads, mash them, and boil them in small beer or ale, with 
alittle whole pepper and onions When it is boiled a quarter of au 
hour strain it off; thicken it with butter and flour, and a good deal | 
of mustard. Lay the herrings, when done, in a plate or dish, pour 


the sauce into a boat, and serve them up. histone 


A 


FRYING. 


adi 2b et it DaPentsort.y ak Haken EAS A Re 

‘Cut your meat into ‘slices, and make gravy of the bones.” Fry it. 
‘of a nice brown, and when done, take it up and keep it hot before 
the fire. Then put some butter, well rolled in flour, into the pan, 
and keep stirring it till it is quite thick and brown; but be careful 
it does not burn. Stir init half a pound of fine’sugar beat to pow- 
‘der, put in the gravy made from the bones, ‘and some red wine. 
“Make it the thickness of a fine cream : squeeze in the juice of a 
lemon, warm the venison in it, put it in the dish, and pour the sauce 
erie ic | st ne 


I cincera: 4h Al’ 9- ntincarcenlictivs ds. al 
(exe i} eee cdr tng be 
Hee Baa NN BlRiS 


ail. ead Cudlets.i::<. toare edi sony bind | 


yolk of eggs beat up fine, and strew over them’ crumbs of bread, afew 


‘sweet herbs, so 


rogue) 


“Neck, or Loin of Lamb, 9 


Th ise ye eet ‘ S ASUS CR eee PE RE Pk 
- Cut your Jamb into chops, rab both sides with the,yolk 


Jight brown, then put them into your dish, and garnish with ert 
parsley. . 7 : J : kc Sete BE | . : ' $ PAS & 4 a : ak 3 * at 
Spee. i et Or you may dress them thus: +... ‘Sesstiter 2 De 


’y2Put your steaks into the’ pan with halfa pint-of ale, and:a lit 

‘seasoning, and cover them-close.’ When ‘enough, take them out 
of the “pan, lay them-in'a plate’ before the fire to keep hot, and 
pour all’ out’ of the pan into'a -bason; then put. in half a pint of 
white wine, a few capers, the yolks of two eggs beat fine, with 
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little nutmeg and salt; add to this the liquor they were fried in, 
and keep stirring it one way all the time, till it is thick; then put in 
the chops, ‘keep shaking the*pan fora minute or two, lay the chops 
inthe dish, and pour the sauce over them. Garnish with crisped. 
parsley and lemon. | Rag th 
by tntabs dy hited | Sweetbreads. 

~ Cut them into long slices, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub 
it over them with a feather. Make a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
grated bread, strew this over-them, and fry them in butter. Serve 
_ them up with melted butter and catchup, and garnish with crisped 
_ parsley, and very small thin slices of toasted bacon, | 


Calf’s Brains. 


Cut the brains into four pieces, and soak them in broth and 
white wine, with two slices of lemon put into it, a little pepper 
and salt, thyme, laurel, cloves, parsley, and shallots: When they 
have remained in this about half an hour, take them out and soak 
them in batter made of white wine, a little oil, and a little salt, 
and fry them of a fine colour. You may likewise strew over them 
crumbs of bread mixed with the yolks of eggs, Serve them with 
plain melted butter, and garnish with fried parsley. mat 


Beef Steaks. 3 


_ Fry your steaks over a brisk fire, with a little butter in the pan, 
and when they are of a nice brown take them out, and put them 
in.a_ dish before the fire. Then take half a pint of hot gravy, and 
put it into a pan with a little pepper and salt, and two or three 
shallots chopped fine. Boil them up in the pan for two or three 
Minutes, and then pour the whole over the steaks, Garnish with 
Scraped horseradish, = Cee ee 
esa ae ee . Ox Tongues. | ¥ 
-. When you have boiled the tongue. till it. is tender, cut it into: 
slices, and season them. with a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and sugar. 
Then beat up the yolk of an ege with a little lemon juice, and rub 
it over the slices with a feather. Make some butter boiling hot in, 
he. frying pan, and then put in the slices. When done, serve 
hem up with melted butter, sugar, and white wine, ail well 


3 


mixed together. 


Be kA Op Beet, ov Coad eel, 


* 


Split the feet asunder, then take out all the bones, and put the 
meat into the frymg-pan with some hutter. When it has fried a 
few minutes, put in some’ mint and parsley shred small, a little 
‘salt, and some beaten butter. Add likewise the yolk of two éggs 
‘beatfine, half a pint of gravy, the juice of a lemon or orange, and 
‘a little nutmeg.’ When the foot is done, take it out, put it into 
‘your dish, and pour the sauce over it. BNI 4 


3? a ye - 
Sole SSP ity Pee sa 0, eo J 
s 
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_ Cut your tripe into pieces about three inches square; dip them 
in some small beer batter, or yolks of eggs, and havea good quan- 
tity of mutton or beef dripping in your pan. Fry it tillit is.of a mice 
brown, then take it out, let at dram fora minute, put it into your 
dish, and serve it up with plain melted butter in a boat, and 
mustard. ce YS 
Chickens. 

_ Cut your chickens into quarters, and rub them with the yolk of 
an egg; then strew. on some crumbs of bread, with pepper, salt, — 
grated nutmeg, lemon peel, and chopped parsley. Fry them in. 
butter, and when done put them into your dish before the fire. 
For sauce thicken some gravy with a little flour, and put into it a 
small quantity of Cayenne pepper, some mushroom powder, or 
catchup, md a little lemon juice. When it is properly heated, 
pour it over the chickens, and serve it up. 

Potatoes. Feat at ta, 

. Cut your potatoes into thin slices, and fry them in butter till 
they are nicely brown. Then lay them in a dish or plate, and pour — 
melted butter over them for a sauce. | i cat eG Se ia 
Potatoes likewise are fried by the French in a batter, and served 
up with powdered sugar thrown over them. ‘You mast fry all ha 
batters in sweet oil or hog’s tard. Any kind of fruit may be fried 


in the same manner, and served up as a corner dish in the second 
éourse. ill | ttt CPs renee ee ae 


cn FRYING FISH. > Soa 


As a necessary prelude to our directions for frying fish, 1t may 
not. be itmproper to make the few followmg general observationsé 
when you try any kind of fish, first dry them im a‘cloth, and then 
flour them. . Pat into your frying pan plenty of dripping, or hog’s 
lard, and Jet it boil before you put it in a dish or hair sieve to draims | 
If you fry parsley, be sure to pick it very cautiously, wash it well, 
dip.it into cold water, and throw.it into a pan of boiling fat.. This 
' willmake it very crisp, and of a fine green, provided: you do not 
let it remain too long in. the pan; but this you may prevent by its 


appearance while doing. na preven 


Having properly cleansed your fish, (which in this, mode of dress= 

ing must be small,) and thoroughly dried it, strew on some flour, 
and put it into your pan, with a suflicient quantity of hot lard to: 
cover it. When it is fried nice and brown, take it carefully out, and. 
thoroughly drain the fat from. it. Ju the mean time clean the pan, 
put into it as much claret and white wine as,will nearly. cover the 
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fish, with an anchovy, salt, nutmeg, and a little singer. Put in 
the turbot, and let it remain in the liquor till it is half wasted 5 
then take it out, aud put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
minced lemon. Let them simmer together till of a proper thick- 
ness, then rub a hot dish with a piece of shallot, lay the turbot in 
the dish, pour over the sauce, and serve itup. You may likewase 
add plain melted butter ma bason. ; 
Carp. | 
After having cleansed your fish, lay them in a ¢loth to diy, thea 
flour them, put them into the pan, and fry them of a heht brown. 
Take some crusts of bread, cut them three-corner- ways, and fry 
them with the roes of the fich. When your fish is nicely fried, lay 
them on a coarse cloth to drain, and prepare anchoyy sauce, with 


‘the juice of a lemon. Lay your carp in the dish, with the roes 


on each side, and garnish with the fried crust, and slices of lemon. 
Tench. 


Sht the fish along the back, and raise the flesh from the bone ; 
then cut the skin across at the head and tail, strip it clean off, and 


' take out the bone. Having thus prepared them for frying, take one 


of them, and mince the flesh very small, with mushrooms, chives, 
and parsley chopped fine ; a little salt, pepper, beaten mace, nut- 


Meg, and a few savoury berbs. Mix these well together, then 


pound them in a mortar, with crumbs of bread soaked im cream, the 
yolks of three or four eggs, anda piece of butter; and with this 
composition stuff your fish, Put clarified butter into your pan, 
set it over the fire, and when it is hot, strew some four on your 
fish, and put them in one by one. When they have fried till they 
are of a nice brown colour, take them up and lay them in a coarse 
cloth before the fire to keep them hot. Then pour all the fat out 
of the pan, put in'a quarter of a pound of butter, and shake in some 


_ flour. Keep stirring it with a spoon till.the butter is a little brown; 


and then put in half a pint of white wine. Stir them together, and 
put in half pint of boiling water, an onion shred with cloves, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and two blades.of mace. Cover these close, 
and let them stew as gently as you can fora quarter of an hour; 


then strain off the liquor, and put them into the pan again, adding 


two spoonfuls of catchup, an ounce of truffles ‘or morels boiled ten- 
der in half a pint of water, a few mushrooms, and half a pint of 
oysters, washed clean in their own liquor. When your sauce is 
properly heated, and hasa good flavour, put in your tench, and 
tet them lay in it till they are thoroughly hot; then take them out, 
lay them in your dish, and pour the sauce over them. Garnish with . 
sliced lemon. ‘The same methods may be used in fryimg of carp. 


Take off the skin, rub the fish over ‘with the yolk of an egg, and 
Strew on some crumbs of ‘bread. Fry them in hog’s lard over # 
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brisk fire, till they are of a fine light brown. ‘Then take them ups. 
drain them, put them into your dish, and serve them up, with plain 
melted butter ina boat. — Garnish with green pickles, =... a 
ai) se “ott ee Sineltg; of Sparlingse: 2259, nue ieee He 
‘Be caréfal to take away the gills, but leave in the roes. After 
you have washed them, dry them well in a cloth, then beat up an 
egg very fine, rub it over therm with a feather, and strew on crumbs 
of bread.» Fry:them in hog’s lard over a brisk ‘fire, and put them 
in when the fat is: boiling hot. When they are done of-a:fine brown, — 
take them out,..and/drain the-fat from them ; and): when you dish — 
them up, put a: bason-with the; bottom. upwards: into the middle of 
your dish, and lay the tails of your fish on the side. of it.. - Garnish: 
with fried parsley. . S| 


‘Alter having properly cleaned ihem, and taken off the heads, eut 
them into pieces, season them with pepper and salt, strew on some 
flour, and. fry them till they are, of ,a: fine, brown, colour, Drain 
them properly before you fay them in the dish, Serve them, up 
with melted butter, and the juice ofa lemon squeezed ‘into. it. 
Garnish with crisped parsley, hr a a 


bi Flerrings.. i 


4 aa* 385 


theni ditt of the pans put them into your dish, and pout over them 
a little melted butter, with crumbs of bread mixed. °°" 02 ri 
SHhae 2 be SLB IAL iG eet yo hah ee 
: hd > ee SHR gia jut 3) ea felis ee ANAS | 
Pec\eo ae Kowod  KillerefiVeals 08) SB ee? bs 
“‘Pake the fillet of 2 cow-calf,’ stuff it well under the ‘udder, and: 
at the bone-end quite through to the shank. Put it into the oven; | 
with a pint of water under it, tll it is of a fine brown; then put it | 


into a stew-pau, with three pints’ of gravy. Stew it till it is tender, 
Sa 2 od ee | BARES BEd Ad t iver 5 ake ot nat Pa m= ae iy. veeS: rt ¢ 3 wh Fi oe | 
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and then put a few morels, truffles, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, 
a large one of browning, one of catchup, and a little Cayenne pep- 
per. Thicken it with a lump of butter, rolled in flour. Take out 
your veal, and put it into your dish, then strain the gravy, pour it 
Over, and lay round force-meat balls.. Garnish with sliced lemon 
and pickles... : ik Odie. Aira tt teats 
Tie al f Breast of Veal. . - 


Put a breast of veal into the stew-pan witha little broth, a glass 
of white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, ‘a few mushrooms, two or 
three onions, with some pepper and’salti «Stew it over a gentle fire 
ull it is tender; and when done; strain and scum ‘the sauce. Gare 
nish with force-meat balls. | ¥8P thal add vel fxs : vy 


— Knuckle of Veal. 


Lay at the bottom of your saucepan four wooden skewers cross- 
ways, then put in the veal, with two or three blades of mace, alittle 
whole pepper, a bunch of thyme, ‘a small onion, a crust of bread, 
and two quarts of water. Cover it down close, make it boil, and 
then only let it simmer for two hours. When enough, take it up, 
put it into your dish, and: strain the liquor aver it. Garnish with 


lemon. | 
Neck of Keal. 


_ Lard with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper and salt, shal- 
Jats and spices. Put it’ into your stew-pan with about three pints 
of broth, two onions, a laurel Jeaf, and a little brandy. Let it 
simmer gently till ‘it is tender, then put it into your dish, take the 
scum clean off the liquor, and then pour it on the meat. — 


Calf’s Head, 

_ After having properly cleaned the head, put it into cold water, 
and let.it lay. for an hour ; then, carefully take out the brains, the 
tongue, the eyes, and the bones. Then take a pound of veal anda 
pound. of beef suet, a very little thyme, a good deal of lemon-pee] 
minced, a nutmeg .grated, and two anchovies ; chop all very fine, 
then, grate two stale rolls, and mix the whole together with the yolks 
of four eggs; save: enough of this to make about twenty balls. 
Take half a pint of fresh mushrooms clean peeled and washed, the 
yolks of six eggs beat fine, half_a pint of oysters clean washed, or 
Pickled cockles ; mix these all together, after first stewing your oys- 
ters. Put the force-meat into the head, and close it; tie it tight 
‘with packthread, and put it into a deep stew-pan, with two quarts 
of gravy, and a blade or two of mace. Cover it close, and let it 
Stew two hours. In the mean time, beat up the brains with some 
lemon peel cut fine, a little parsley chopped, half a nutmeg grated, 
and the yolk of an egg. Have some dripping boiling, and fry half 
the brains inlittle cakes ; fry all the force-meat balls; and keep them 
‘both hot by the fire. Take half an ounce of trufies and morels, 
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then strain the gravy the head. was stewed in, and put the truffles 
and morels to it, with a few. mushrooms. Boil all together, then. 
put in the rest of the brains, stew them: together for a minute. or 
two, pour the. whole over the head, and lay the cakes of fned 
brains and force-meat, balls round it. Garnish with lemon, For a 
small family, the half of a head may be done equally fine, only 
- properly proportioning the quantity of the respective articles. A 

lamb’s head must be done in the very same manner.) sy 

Calf’s Laver. \ | 

Lard the liver, and put it intoa stew-pan, with some salt, whole 
pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, and a blade of mace. 
Let it stew till it is tender, then take it up, and cover it to keep it 
hot. Strain the liquor it was stewed in, scum off all the fat, 
thicken it with a. piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it over 
the Jiver.— ‘ | ir Be Paty A el 

Rump of Beef. | 

‘Half roast: your beef, then put it. into a stew-pan, with two 
quarts: of water, and one of red: wine, two or three blades of mace, 
@ shallot, one spoonful of lemon: pickle, two of walnut catchup, 
and the same of browning. Pat in Cayenne pepper and salt” to 
your taste. Cover it close, and let it. stew over a gentle fire for 
two hours; then take up. your beef, and lay it in a deep dish, scum 
‘off the fat, and strain the gravy; put in an ounce: of morels, and 
‘half a pint of mushrooms; tlicken your gravy, and pour it over 
the beef. . Garnish with force-meat balls and horseradish, 

hk "Beef Steaks. . : 

- Pepper and salt your steaks, and lay them in a stew-pan. Put 
in half a pint of water; a blade or two of mace, an anchovy, @ 
small bunehi-of herbs, a piece of butter rolled in flour, a’ glass of 
‘white wine, and an onion. Cover the whole close, and let‘it stew. 
till the steaks are tender; then take them eut, strew some flour 
over them, fry them in fresh butter till they are of amice brown, 
and then pour off all the fat. Strain the sauce they are'stewed in, 
pour it into the pan, and toss it up all together till the sauce is quite 
hot and thick. Then lay your steaks in the dish, pour the sauce 
over them, and garnish with horseradish.and pickles, hie 


ag Neat?s, Tongues 30 2eup 6 1N, Gages 
Put the tongue into your stew-pan with a. sufficient quantity. of 
water to'cover it. When it has stewed about: two hours, take it 
out, peel it, and pnt it'in again, with a pint?of strong. gravy, half 
a pint of white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, a little pepper and 
salt, some mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a olin rags 
add likewise a spoonful of capers chopped fine, some turnips and 
‘carrots sliced, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let the whole 
stew together very gently for two. hours; then take out the spiee 
3 yi 
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: 4 . e . - : 
and sweét herbs, put the tongue into your dish, strain the sauce, 
pour it over, and serve it up. . : 


STEWING POULTRY. 
Fowls. 


Pursue the same method, at first, in stewing fowls as you do 
turkies; that is to say, put skewers:cross-ways at the bottom of 
your stew-pan. When you have laid in your fowl, put to ita 
quart of gravy, a bunch of celery clean washed and cut very small, 
with two or three blades of mace. Let it stew gently till the liz 
quor is reduced to'a quantity only sufficient for sauce; then add a 
large piece of butter rolled in flour, two spoonfuls of red wine, the 
same quantity of catchup, with pepper and salt to season it. Lay 
your fowl in the dish, pour the sauce over it, and send it to table. 

Chickens. 

_ Half boil. them in as much water as will just cover them, then 
take them out, cut them up, and take out the breast-bones. Put 
them into your stew-pan with the liquor, and add a blade of mace 
_and a little salt. Cover the pan close, and set it over a slow fire. 

Let it stew till the chickens are enough, then put the whole into 
your dish, and serve it to table. : 


Goose Giblets. 


Put them into scalding water, by which you will be enabléed td 
make them properly clean. When this is done, cut the neck into 
four pieces, the pinions in two, and slice the gizzard. Put them 
into your stew-pan with two quarts of water, or, if you have it, 
mutton broth, with some sweet herbs, an anchovy, a few pepper 
corus, three or four cloves, a spoonful of catchup, and an onion, 
When the giblets are tender, put in a spoonful of good ‘cream; 
thicken it with flour and butter, then pour the whole into a soup 
dish, with sippets of bread at the bottom, and serve it up. fi 

ia : Ducks. . en ne 
. Take two ducks, properly picked and drawn, dust them with 
flour, and set them before the fire to brown. Then put them ina 
stew-pan with a quart of water, a pint of red wine, a spoonful of 
walnut catchup, the same of browning, an anchovy, half a lemon, 
a clove of garlic, a bunch of sweet herbs, with Cayenne pepper and 
salt to your taste., Let them stew gently for half an hour, or till 
you find them tender ; then lay them ona dish, and keep them hot. 
Skim off the fat from the liquor in which they were stewed, strain 
it through a hair sieve, add to it a few morels and truffles, boil it 
quick till reduced to little more than half a pint, then pour it over 
your ducks, and serye them up. — | % } 

17, 30 | 
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.».. Pigeons. | 
Put into the bodies of your pigeons a seasoning made with pep- 
er and salt, a few cloves and mace, some sweet herbs, and a piece © 
of butter rolled in flour. Tie up the necks and vents, and half roast 
them. Then put them into a stew-pan, with a quart of good 
gravy, a little white wine, a few pepper corns, three or four blades: 
of mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of sweet herbs, and -a smalk 
onion: Stew them gently till they are enough; then take the pi- 
geons out, and strain the liquor through a sieves scum 1t and thicken 
it in your stew-pan with a piece of butter rolled in flour; then put 
in the pigeons with some pickled mushrooms ; stew it about five 
minutes; put the pigeons into a dish, and pour the sauce over 
them. | “he i 
Rie Pheasants. me ea 
~ Pat into your stew-pan with the pheasant as much veal broth as 
will cover it, and let it stew till there is just enough liquor for the 
sauce. Then scum it, and put in artichoke bottoms parboiled, a 
little beaten mace, a glass of wine, and some pepper and salt. If 
it is not sufficiently substantial, thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and squeeze in a little lemon juice. Then take 


up the pheasant, pour the satice over it, and put force-meat balls 
in the dish. — } tb ae 
nas Partridges. © | . : 
Truss your partridges in the same manner as for roasting; stuff 
the craws, and lard them down each side of the breast, then roll a 
lump of butter in pepper, salt, and beaten mace, and put. it into 
the bellies. Sew up.the vents, and then put them into a stew-pan, 
with a quart of good gravy, a spoonful of Madeira wine, the same 
of catchup, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, half the quantity . of 
mushroom powder, one anchovy, half a lemon, and a sprig 0 
sweet marjoram. Cover the pan close, and stew them half an 
hour ; then take them out and thicken the gravy. Boil it a little, 
and pour it.over the partridges, and lay round them artichoke bot- 
toms boiled and cut in quarters, and the yolks of four hard eggs. 
Woodcocks must be stewed in the same manner, 2 
Peas and Lettuce. — any EI ge 
~ ‘Put a quart of green peas, and two large lettuces washed clean, 
and cut small ‘across, im a stew-pan, with a quart of gravy, an 
stew them till they are tender. Put in a piece of butter rolled im 
flour, and seasoned with pepper and salt. When of a proper thick- 
‘ness, dish them up, and send them to table. Instead of butter, 
-eyou may thicken them with the yolks of four eggs; and if you put 
- two or three thin rashers of lean ham at the bottom ‘of the stew-pan, 
jt will give the whole avery fine flavour, ‘= 


- 
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STEWING FISH. 


SR ee fais Carp and Tench. a 

Having scaled and gutted your fish, wash them thoroughly clean, 
and dry them with a cloth. Then put them into a stew-pan, with 
a quart of water, the same quantity of red wine, a large spoonful 
of lemon-pickle, another of browning, a little mushroom powder, 
Cayenne pepper, a large onion stuck with cloves, and. a stick of 
horseradish. (If carp, add the blood, which you must be careful 
to’save when you kill them.) Cover your pan close to keep in the 
steam: and let them stew gently over a slow fire till your gravy is 
reduced to just enough tocover them. ‘Then take the fish out, and 
put them in the dish you intend for table. Set the gravy again on 
the fire, and thicken it with a large lump of butter rolled in flour ; 
boil it a little, and then strain it over your fish, Garnish with pickled 
mushrooms, scraped horseradish, and the roes of the fish, some of 
them fried, and cut into small pieces, and the rest boiled. J ust 
before you send it up, squeeze into the sauce the juice of a lemon. 


Trout. 


Make a stuffing with grated bread, a piece of butter, chopped 
parsley, lemon peel grated, pepper, salt, nutmeg, savoury herbs, 


_ and the yolk of an egg, all well mixed together. Fill the belly of 
_ your fish with this, and then put it into a stew-pan with a quart of 


good boiled gravy, half a pint of Madeira wine, an onion, a little 
whole pepper, a few cloves, and a piece of lemon-peel. Stew it 


2 


_ very gently over a slow fire; and when done, take out the fish, and 
_ add to the sauce a little flour mixed in some cream, a little catchup, 


_and the juice of a lemon. Let it just boil up, then strain it over 
‘your fish, and serve it up. | is 


Pike. 


_~ Make a browning with butter and flour,,and put it into your 


‘stew-pan with a \pint of red wine, four cloves, a dozen of small 
Onions half boiled, with some pepper and salt. Cut your pike into 
pieces, put it in, and let it stew very gently. When done, take it 


out, and add to the sauce two anchovies, and a spoonful of capers 


chopped fine. Boil it for a minute or two, and then pour it: over 


the fish. Garnish with bread nicely fried, and cut three-corner- 


hid ay Be 


7 . ren Cod. 


| Cut some slices of cod, as for boiling, and season them with 
‘$tated nutmeg, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs. Put them into.a 
_ Stew-pan with half a pint of white wine, and a quarter of a pint of 


water. Cover them close, and let them simmer for five or s1X.mi- 
‘nutes. ‘Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and add a few oys- 
fers with their liquor strained, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
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a blade or two or two of mace. Let them stew very gently, and 
frequently shake the pan to prevent its burnmg. When the fish is 
done, take out the onion and sweet herbs, lay the cod in a warm 
dish, and strain the sauce over it. SSE 9G UBM 


, Soles, Plaice, and Flounders. Vis: | 
~'The same methods must be taken for stewing either of these kinds _ 
of fish. Half fry them in butter, then take them out of the pan, 
and put to the butter a quart of water, two anchovies, and an onion 
sliced. When they bave boiled slowly for about a quarter of an hour, 
put your fish in again, and let them stew gently about twenty mi-— 
nutes; then take out the fish, and thicken the sauce with butter and 
flour... Give the whole a gentle boil, then strain it through a/hair 
sieve over the fish, and serve them up with oyster, cockle,, or 
shrimp sauce. ane 4 | 

Lampreys and Eels. — thu tare ae 
° Having skinned, gutted, and thoroughly washed your fish, sea- 
son them with salt, pepper, a little Jemon-peel shred fine, mace, 
cloves, and nutmeg. Put some thin slices of butter into your stew- 
pan, and having rolled your fish round, put them in, ‘with half a - 
pint of good gravy, a gill of white wine, a bunch of marjoram, 
winter savory, thyme, and an onion sliced. Let them:stew over 
a gentle fire, and keep turning them till they are tender. > Then 
take them out, aud put’ an anchovy into the sauce. ‘Thicken it 
with the yolk of an egg beat-very fine, or a piece of butter rolled. 
in four. When it boils, pour it over the fish, and serve them to 
table. vee ) : 


Prawns, Shrimps, or Cray-sh.. : 
Take about two quarts of either of these fish, and pick out the 
tails.’ Put the bodies into your stew-pan, with about’a ‘pint of 
white wine (or water with a spoonful of vinegar) and a blade of 
mace. Stew these a quarter of an hour, then’ stir them together, 
and strain them. Having done this, wash out your pan;’and put — 
- into it the strained liquor and tails. Grate into it a small nutmeg, — 
put ina little salt, a quarter of a pound of batter rolled in flour, - 
‘and shake ital together. Cut a thin slice of bread ‘round’a ‘little — 
quartern loaf, toast it brown on both sides, cut into’six pieces, ‘lay 
it close together in the bottom of the dish, pour’ your fish and satice 
hot over it, and send it hot to’table. If cray-fish, garnish the dish 
“with some of their biggest claws laid thick romds + ee 
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PS ae Bi Oustene. ict ahi dae 
— Strain the liquor off your oysters, and put it into your saucepan 
»avith:a little beaten mace, and thicken it with flour and butter. Boil — 
_this three or four minutes, then toast a slice of bread, cut it m three- — 
‘cornered pieces, and lay them round the dish into, which you intend 
_to:put. the oysters, . Then put inta the pan a spoonfal of creain 
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with your_oysters, shake them round, and let them stew till they are 
quitexhot, but be careful they do not boil. . Pour them in a dee 
plate.or soup-dish, and serve them up. Most kinds of shell-fish 
may be stewed in the same manner. 


Oysters Scolloped. 


. Wash them thoroughly clean with their own liquor, and then put 
them in your scollop shells; strew over them a few crumbs of bread, 
Lay a slice of butter on the first you put in, then more oysters, and 
bread, and butter, successively, till the shell is full. Putthem into 
a Dutch oven to brown, and serve them up hot in the shells 


Muscles. 


Wash them very clean in several waters, then put them into a 
stew-pan, and cover them close.’ Let them stew till the shells open, 
and then pick out the fish clean, one by one. Look under the tongue 
to see if there be a crab, and if you find one, throw that muscle 
away. You will likewise find.a little tough article under the tongue, 
which you must pick off. . Having thus properly cleansed. them, 
put them into a saucepan, and to a quart of muscles put half a pint 
of the liquor strained through a sieve; add a few blades of mace, a 
small piece of butter rolled in flour, and let them stew gently. Lay 
some toasted bread in the dish, and when the muscles are done, pour 
them on. it, and serve them up... , 


with Tee ohGL 
- HASHING AND MINCING. 
Calf ’s Head. 


Asa whole calf’s head is rather too large for the consumption 
‘of some families at one time, we shall here give directions for 
hashing only one half, observing, that should there be occasion for 
doing the whole, it is only doubling the ingredients here given for 
apart. — i 
Wash the head as clean as possible, and then boil it a quarter of 
-anhour. -When cold cut the meat, as also the tongue, into thin 
broad slices, and put them into a stewing pan, with a quart of good 
gravy. When it has stewed three quarters of an hour, put m an 
anchovy, a little beaten mace, Cayenne pepper, two spoonfuls of 
lemon pickle, the same quantity of walnut catchup, half an ounce 
of truffles and morels, a slice or two of lemon, some sweet herbs, 
and a glass of white wine. Mix a quarter of a pound of butter 
with some flour, and put it ina few minutes before the. meat is done. 
In the mean time put the brains into hot water, and beat them fine 
in a bason; then add two eggs, a spoonful of flour, a bit of lemon 
peel shred fine, and a little parsley, thyme, and sage, chopped small. 
Beat them all well together, and. strew in little pepper and salt ; 
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then drop them in little cakes into a pan with boiling lard; fry thems — 
of a light brown, and Jay.them on a sieve to drain. ‘Take the head 
out of the pan with a fish slice, and lay it in your dish. Strain your 
gravy over it, and lay upon it a few mushrooms, force-meat balls, 
the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and the brain cakes. Garnish 
with sliced lemon and pickles. If the company is so large that 
there should be necessity for dressing the whole head, in order to 
make a pleasing variety, do the other half thus :—When it is par- 
boiled, hack it cross and cross with a knife, and grate some nutmeg 
all over it. Take the yolks of two eggs, a little salt and pepper, a _— 
few sweet herbs, some crumbs of bread, and a little lemon-peel 
- chopped very fine. Strew this over the head, and then put it into 
a deep dish before a good fire. Baste it with butter, and keep the 
dish turning till all parts are equally brown. ‘Then take it up, and 
Jay it on your hash. Blanch the half of the tongue, and lay it on a 
soup-plate; boil the brains with a little sage and parsley, chop them 
fine, and mix them with some melted butter and a spoonful of — 
cream; make it quite hot, then pour it over the tongue, and serve 
it up with the head. The mode of doing this half is usually termed 
grilling. : | . ot 

Veal Minced. 


First cut your veal into thin slices, and then into small bits. Put 
it into a saucepan with half a pint of gravy, a little pepper and salt, 
a slice of lemon, a good piece of butter rolled in flour, a tea spoon- 
‘ful of lemon pickle, aud a large spoonful of cream. Keep shaking 
_ it over the fire till it boils, have sippets of bread ready in the dish, | 
and then pour the whole over them. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


. ‘Mutton Hashed. | 

Cut your meat into small pieces, as thin as possible; then boil _ 
the bones with an onion, a few sweet herbs, a blade. of mace, a very 
little whole pepper, a little salt, and a piece of crust toasted very — 
crisp. Let it boil till there is just enough for sauce; then strain 
it, and put it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
then put in the meat, and when it is very hot it is enough. Season — 
with pepper and salt. Have ready some thin bread toasted brown 
and cut three-corner-ways, lay them in the dish, and pour over the — 
hash. Garnish with pickles and horseradish. witta 
3 : i pag 


HASHING POULTRY AND GAME. 
ree, fkspths Turkies. ene ae 
- Cut the flesh into pieces, and take off all the skin, otherwise it — 
will give the gravy a greasy disagreeable taste. Put it into a stew- 
pan, with a pint of gravy, a tea spoonful of lemon pickle, a slice of 
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the end of a lemon, and a little beaten mace. Let it boil about six 
or seven minutes, and then put it into your dish. Thicken your 
gravy with flour and butter, mix the yolks of two eggs with a spoon- 
ful of thick cream, put it into your gravy, and shake it over the fire 
till itis quite hot, but do not let it boil; then strain: it, and pour it 
over your turkey. Lay sippets round, serve it up, and garnish with 


lemon or parsley. 
cad 


Fowls. ‘em 


Cut up your fowl as for eating, then put it into a stew-pan with. 


half a pint of gravy, a tea-spoonful of Jemon pickle, a little 


catchup, and a slice of lemon. Thicken ‘it with flour and butters. 


and just before you dish it up, put in a spoonful of good cream. 
Lay sippets in the dish, and pour the hash over them. | 


Chickens. : 
Cut a cold chicken into pieces, and if you have no gravy, make a 
little with the long bones, onion, spice, &c. Flour the chicken, 
and put into the gravy, with white pepper, salt, nutmeg, and grated 
lemon. When it boils, stir in an egg, and mix with it a little cream. 
As soon as it is thoroughly hot, squeeze in a little lemon juice, then 
put the whole into a dish, strew over it some crumbs of bread, 
brown them with a salamander, and then serve it up hot to table. 


Partridge or Woodcock. 3 


~ Having cut it up in the usual manner as when first brought to the 
table, work the entrails very fine with the back of a spoon, put in a. 
spoonful of red wine, the same of water, and half a spoonful of 
vinegar; cut an onion in slices, and. pull it into rings; roll a little 
butter in flour, put them all into your pan, and shake it over the fire 
tll it boils: then put in your bird, and when it is thoroughly hot 
lay it in your dish, with sippets round it. Strain the sauce over the 
bird, and lay the-onions in rings. This will make a delicate dish for 
two people, either for dinner or supper; and where there is a large 
_ company, is an ornamental addition to other articles provided, 
Wild Ducks. ! 
Cut your duck in the usual mamer, then put it into a pan, with 
_ aspoonful of good gravy, the same of red wine, ad an onion sliced. 
exceeding thin. When it has boiled two or three minutes, lay the 
_ duck in the dish, and pour the gravy over it. You may add a tea- 
spoonful of caper liquor, or a little browning. . 
$e). Hares. 3 

Cut your hare into small pieces, and if you have any of the pud- 
ding left, rab it small, and put to it a gill of red wine, the same 
quantity of watér, half an anchovy chopped fine, an onion stuck 
‘with four cloves, ‘and a quarter ofa pound of butter rolled im four. 


are" 
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Puit these altogether in a saucepan, and set it over,aslow fire, shak- 
ing it at times that the whole may be equally heated. Wher it is 
thoroughly hot (for you must not let any kind of hash boil, as it will 
harden the meat) take out the onion, lay sippets in and round the 
dish, pour in your hash, and serve it hot to table. «(6S 


| Hare Jugged. 


After you have cut your hare into small pieces, lard them here: 
and there with very thin slips of bacon; season them with a little -_ 
pepper and salt, and put them into an earthen jug, with a blade or — 
two of mace, an onion stuck with cloves, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Cover the jug close, that the steam may be retained 5 set it 
in a pot of boiling water, and about three hours willdo it. Then turn . 
it out of the jug into the dish, take out the onion and sweet herbs, 
and send it hot to table. With respect to the larding, it may’ be 
used or omitted, at your own discretion. Garnish with sliced — 
lemon. = \ dustin 


GRAVIES, CULLISES, and other SAUCES. 
| Beef Gravy. | ¥ gig S 


T'o make beef gravy, take a piece of the chuck, or neck, and cut 
itinto small pieces; then strew some flour over it, mix it well with . 
the meat, and put it into the saucepan, with as much water as will 
cover it, an onion, a little allspice, a little pepper, and some salt. 
Cover it close, and when it boils take off the scum, then throw ma. 
hard crust of bread, or some raspings, and let it stew till the gravy 
is rich and good, then strain it off, and pour it into your sauce- 
boat. | it Ls 

A very rich Gravy. 


Take a piece of lean beef, a piece of veal, and a piece of mutton, — 
and cut them into small bits; then take a large saucepan with a. 
cover, lay your beef at the bottom, then your mutton, then a ver 
little piece of bacon, a slice or two of carrot, some mace, clo 
whole black and white pepper, a large onion cut in slices, abu 
of sweet herbs, and then lay on your veal. Cover it close, and se 
it over a slow fire for six or seven minutes, and shake t sauce 
often. ‘Then dust some flour into it, and pour in boiling’ water till” 
the meat is something more than covered. — Cover your saucepan 
close, and let it stew till it is rich and good. Then season it to 
your taste with salt, and strain it off.—The gravy will be so good a 
to answer most purposes. #1 3 ieee? 


Brown Gravy. ge a. 4 2 


. 


Puta piece of butter, about the size of an hen’s e; 0 a sal 
pan, and when it is melted shake ina little flour, and let it be br 
mie ’ t ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 


> 


Cit 
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‘Then by degrees. stiv in the following ingredients: half a pint of | 
‘water, and the same quantity of ale or small beer, that is not bitter ; 
an onion, and a piece of lemon-peel cut small, three cloves, a blade 
of mace, some whole pepper, a spoonful of mushroom pickle, the 
same quantity of catchup, and an anchovy. Let the whole boil 
together a quarter of an hour, then: strain it, and it will be good 
sauce for various dishes. : 
Sauce for any Kind of Roast Meat. 

Take an anchovy, wash it clean, and put to it a glass of red wine, 
some gravy, a shallot cut small, and a little juice of a lemon. Stew 
these together, strain it off, and mix it with the gravy that runs from 
the meat. ; : 
A White Sauce. : 

Put some good meat broth into a stew-pan, with a good piece of 
crumb of bread, a bunch of parsley, shallots, thyme, laurel, basil, a 
clove, a little grated nutmeg, some whole mushrooms, a glass of 
white wine, salt, and pepper. Let the whole boil till half is con- 
sumed, then strain it through a sieve; and when you are ready to 
use it, put in the yolks of three eggs, beat up with some cream, 
and thicken it over the fire, taking care that the eggs do not curdle. 

_ Thus sauce may be used with all sorts. of meat or fish that is done 
white. ay ; : 

; Sauce for most Kinds of Fish. | 

Take some mutton or veal gravy, and put to it a little of the 
liquor that drains from your fish. Put it into a saucepan, with an 
onion, an anchovy, a'spoonful of catchup, and a glass of white wine, 
Thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful of 
cream. If youhave oysters, cockles, or shrimps, put them in after 
you take it off the fire, but it will be exceeding good without. If - 
you have no cream, instead of white wine you must use red. 


Egg Saue 

_ Boil twoeggs till they are hard: first chop the whites, then the 
_ yolks, but neither of them: very fine, and put them together. Then 
_ put them into a quarter of a pound of good. melted butter, and:stir 
them well together. | . . 

i oy Bread Sauce. 
RE mrihm oak Roi Ni ie: w day A 
_ Cut a large piece of crumb from a: stale loaf,.and put it into a 


saucepan, with half a pint of water, an onion, a blade of mace, and 

few pepper-corns in a bit cloth. Boil them a few minutes, then 
‘take out the onion and spice, mash the bread very smooth, and add 
fe it a piece of butter and a little salt. bey Ved bikes: f 


q v7 Anchovy Sauce. 


Take 


ee 
4 


take an anchovy, and put it into half a pint of gravy, with a 
ter of a pound of butter: rolled im a little flour, and stir.all toge- 
8. . 3 P 


"8 
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ther till it boils. You may add, at your discretion, a little lemon 
juice, catchup, red wine, or walnut liquor. ott bam cae 
Ae EN Shrimp Sauce. te nee 
-. Wash half.a pint of shrimps very clean, and put them into a stew- 
pan, with.a spoonful of anchovy liquor, and half a pound of butter 
melted thick. Boil it up for five minutes, and squeeze m half a 
lemon. Toss it up, and pour it into your sauce-boat. 


on high “6 . Oyster Sauce. af 
* “When the oysters are opened, preserve the liquor, and strain it 
through a fine sieve. Wash the oysters very clean, and take off the 
‘beards. Put them into a stew-pan, and pour the liquor over them. 
Then add a large spoonful of anchovy liquor, half a lemon, two 
blades of mace, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. Put im 
half a pound of butter, and boil it up till the butter is melted. ‘Then 
take out the mace and lemon, and squeeze the lenion juice into the 
sauce. Let it boil, stirrmg it all the time, and put it ito’ your 
sauce-boat. AG STE fi 


“To Melt Butter. 


Keep a plated or tin saucepan for the purpose only of melting 
butter. Put a little water at the bottom, and a dust of flour. 


Shake them together, and cut the butter im slices. As it melts 


shake it one way; let it boil up, and it will be smooth and thick. 
Caper Sauce. eR pe 


_. Take some capers, chop half of them very fine, and put the rest 
in whole. .Chop also some parsley, with a little grated bread, and 


{ 


some salt; put them into butter melted. very smooth, let them boil | 


up, and then pour it into your sauce-boat. 


~ Lemon Sauce for boiled Fowls. © 


- Take a lemon, and peel off the rind, then cut it into slices, take 


the kernels out, and cut it into small panes bits ; blanch’ the liver 
of the fowl, and chop it fine; mix the 
a boat, pour on some hot melted butter, and stir it ups.) 3) od 


Gooseberry Sauce. 


Pat some coddled gooseberries, a little juice of sorr el, anda little 
v ¥. : 


ginger, in some melted butter. | 


Fennel Sauce. 


y fi 
‘t 2 ret - 


~. Boil a bunch of fennel and parsley, chop it very. small, and stir 


ue Mint Sauce. ae a. Fs hy 
ch el ee Pe i Meee . Pate he. ae MoO as aa Sy 
‘Wash your mint perfectly clean from grit or dirt, then chop it 
‘very fine, and put to it vinegar and sugary 


4a {aie 
Oe SOL Toe 


emon and liver together in 


| 
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eR Crisp’ Parsley. th ) SeaDE 
When you have picked and washed your parsley quite clean, put 
it ina Dutch oven, or on a sheet of paper. Set it at a moderate 
distance from the fire, and keep turning it till it is quite crisp. ‘Lay 
little bits of butter on it, but not to make it greasy. ‘This isa much 
better method than that of frying. ‘s 
Sauce for Wild Ducks, Teal, &c. 
Take a proper quantity of veal gravy, with some pepper and salt; 


squeeze in the juice of two Seville oranges, and adda little red 
wine ; let the red wine boil some time in the gravy. 


Forcemeat Balls. 


‘Take half a pound of veal, and half a pound of suet cut fine, and 
beat them in a marble mortar, or wooden bowl, shred a few sweet 
herbs fine, a little mace dried, a small nutmeg grated, a little lemon- 
peel cut very fine, some pepper and salt, and the yolks of two eggs, 
_ Mix all these well together, then roll some of it in small round 
balls, and some in long pieces. Roll them in flour, and fry them 
of a nice brown. If they are for the use of white sauce, instead of 
frying, put a little water into a saucepan, and, when it bows, put 
them in, and a few minutes will do them. . 


288 Oe 


VEGETABLES AND ROOTS. 


__ In dressing these articles, the greatest attention must be paid to 
cleanliness. They are, particularly at some times of the year, sub- 
ject. to dust, dirt, and insects, so that if they are not properly 
cleansed, they will be unsatisfactory to those for whom they are 
provided, and disreputable to the cook. To avoid this, be careful 
first to pick off all the outside leaves, then wash them in several 
waters, and let them lay some time in a pan of clean water before 
you dress them. Be sure your saucepan is thoroughly clean, and 
boil them by themselves in plenty of water. They should always 
be brought crisp to table, which will be effected by being careful 
not to boil them too much. Such are the general observations ne- 
cessary to be attended to in dressing of Vegetables and Roots. We 
‘shall now proceed to particulars, beginning with = = 
Asparagus. 

_ Scrape all the stalks very carefully till they look white, then 
cut them all’ even ulike, and throw them into a pan of clean wa- 
ter, and have ready a stew-pan with boiling water. ° Put some salt 
in, and tie the asparagus in little bunches, put them in, aud when 
they area little tender, take them up... If you boil them too much, 
they will lose both their colour and taste. Cut the round of a 
small loaf, about half an inch thick, and toast it brown: on both 
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sides: then dip it into the liquor the asparagus was boiled m, and. 
lay it in your dish. Pour a little melted butter over your toast, 
then lay your asparagus on the toast all round your dish, with the» 
heads inwards, and send it to table, with melted butter in a bason.: 
Some pour melted butter over them; but this is Injudicious, as it’ 
makes the handling them very disagreeable. . ale val Spiipe 


Artichokes. 


Twist off the stalks, then put them into cold water, and wash 
them well. When the water boils, put them in with their tops 
downwards, that all the dust and sand may boil out. About an 
hour and a half, or two hours, will do them. Serve them up with 
melted butter in cups. tay DE OND 

: Brocol. y esd ata 

~ Carefully strip off the little branches till you come to the top one, 
and then with a knife peel off the hard outside skin that 1s on the 
stalks and little branches, and throw them into water. Have ready 
a stew-pan of water, throw ma little salt, and when it boils, put 1a 
your brocoli.. When the stalks are tender, it as enough. Put ina 
piece of toasted bread, soaked in the water: the brocoli was boiled in, 
at the bottom of your dish, and put your brocoli on the top of it, as 
you do asparagus. Send them up to table laid in bunches, with 
butter in a boat. : , Bev m 


(Cauliflowers. 


“Take off the green part, then cut the flowers into four parts, and 
lay them in water for an ‘hour. Then have some milk and water 
boiling, put in the ‘cauliflowers, and ‘be sure to skim the saucepan 
well. When the stalks feel tender, take up the flowers carefully, 
and put them in a cullender to drain. “Then put a spoonful of wa- 
ter into a stew-pan, with a little dust of flour, about a quarter of a 
pound of bitter, a little pepper and salt, and shake it round ‘ill the | 
butter is melted, and the whole well mixed together. “Then take 
half the cauliflower, and cut it as you would for pickling. ‘Lay it 
into the stew-pan, turn it, and shake the pan round for about ten | 
minutes which. will be a sufficient time to doit properly. “Laythe | 
stewed in the middle of your plate, the poiled round it, and pour 


over it the butter in which the one half was stewed. This is a de-— 
licate mode of dressing cauliflowers; ‘but the usual way js as fol- 
lows: cut the stalks off, leave alittle green on, and boil them in i 
spring water and salt for about fifteen minutes. ‘Then take them 


out, drain them, and send them whole to table, with melted butter 


ina sauce-hoat, Love) dikigg came wrans 

| wind eee de Green Peas... 7 | tapas e009 2. 1. O8e 
Wet your ‘peas be shelled as-short-a time'as’ you ‘can before they 

are dressed, as otlierwise ‘they will loose'a great part of ‘their sweet- 

tiéss, Put ‘them into boiling water, wi h a little'salt-and a ‘lump ‘of 


s) ape ereiee Oe T 
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loaf sugar; and when they begin to dent in the middle, they are. 
enough. Put them into a’ sieve, drain the water-clear from them, 
and pour them into your dish. Put in them a good Jump. ef butter, 
and stir them about with a spoon ull itis thoroughly melted. Mix 
with them likewise a little pepper and salt. Boil a small bunch of 
mint by itself, chop it fine, and lay it in lumps round the edge 
of your dish. Melted butter is sometimes preferred to mixing it 
with the peas. 
pennies Windsor Beans. | 
_»/These must be boiled in plenty of water, with a.good quantity 
of salt an it; and when they feel tender, are enough. Boil and 
chop some parsley, put it into good melted butter, and serve 
them. up with boiled bacon, and the butter and parsley in a_ boat. 
- Remember vever'to boil them with bacon, as that will greatly dis- 
colour them. —. | ) 1 sidstien th 
8 Kidney Beans. 
First carefully string them, then slit them down the middle, and 
cut them across. Put them into salt and water, and when the wa- 
. ter ‘boils in your saucepan, put them in with a little salt. They 
will be soon done, which may be known by their feeling tender. 
- Drain the water clear from them, lay them ina plate, and send 
them up with butter mn a sauce-boat. — Le. deowig.: 
a Spinach. 
Be careful to pick it exceeding clean, then wash.it in five or six 
waters, put it into ia saucepan that will just hold it, without Water, 
_ throw a hitile salt over it, and cover it close. Put your saucepan 
ona clear quick fire, and when you find the spinach shrunk and 
fallen to the bottom, and the liquor that comes out boils up, it is 
done. ‘Then put it into a-clean sieve to drain, and just give it a. 
_ geritle squeeze. Lay at .on-a plate, and send it to table, swith 
- melted ‘butter m_a boat. : | Serle 
ae Cabbages. aH 
» (After :you have taken off the outer leaves, and well washed them, 
quarter them, and boil them in plenty of water, with a handful of 
salt. When they are tender, drain them ona sieve, but do not 
press them. Savoys and greens must be boiled in the same man- 
ner, but always by themselves, by which means they will eat crisp, 
and be of a good colour. _ 


pay? Turnips. iy } 
_ These may be'boiled in the same pot with your meat, :and, ine 
deed, wallieat best if so done. | When they are enough, take them 
out, iput them into a»pan, mash them with butter .and.a little salt, 
and uv that state send:them to table. Fey ba deditt a 

“«Another:méthod of boiling turnipsis this:) When-you have pared 
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them, cut them into little square pieces, then ‘put them into a sauce- 
_ pan, and just cover them with water. As soon as they are enovgh, 
take them’ off the fire; ‘and put them into a sieve to’ dram.’ "Then 
put them into’a saucepan, with a good piece of butter, stir them — 
over the fire a few. minutes, put them into your dish, and ‘serve 
them up. RARE: AST Aire Oe : | | Soren 
oa aes , Carrots. 


Scrape your carrots very clean, put them into the pot, and when 
they are enough, take them out, and rub them in a clean cloth. 
Then slice them into a plate, and pour some melted butter over 
them. If they are young, half an hour will sufficiently boil them. 
jeopgy . Parsneps. free AT | 
‘These must be boiled in plenty of water, and when they are 
soft, which you may know by running a fork into them, take them 
up. Scrape them all fine with a knife, throw away all the sticky 
part, and send them to table, with melted butter in a sauce-boat. — 
init pate Potatoes. S07 o8, Oaaaaa dy a 

These must be boiled in so small.a quantity of water as willbe 
just sufficient to keep the saucepan from burning. , Keep them 
close covered, and as soon as. the skin begins '‘to crack, they are 
enough. © Having drained out all the water, letthem remain in the 
‘saucepan covered for two or three minutes ; then peel them, lay them 
in a plate, and pour some melted butter over them. Or when 
you have peeled them, you may-do thus : lay them ona gridiron 
till they are of a fine brown, and send them to’ table: It 1s the 
custom of'many to peel: the potatoes» before they are boiled ;, and 
im that'case they are more dry-and mealy.. | Yotvp seat ‘eng, 
Te eo seed lareis! ihasenla th BOM OCS. SESH ODE iy cn toun aed Aan 
. Haying boiled your potatoes, beat them fine in a bowl, with 
some cream, a large piece of butter, and a little salt. Put them — 
into scollop shells, make them smooth on the top, score them with 
a knife, and lay thin slices of butter on the tops of them. "Then _ 
put’ them*into a’ Dutch oven to: brown before therfirey* ‘This’ 


Boek 
3 


makes a pretty dish for'alight supper. 8 oe 
don -oly Medi yayorios an. oad Ariane } sso cvaibaiha 20 eee 
WEL LIA: RS AT ee ey CR hd Bay oe RAW p beh pags OME HIDE 
(BIO B60 a: Sots inane Lea a {Wah eo kis Ley Rea oop ee bi 

; 0 lsP UPD DINGS, Woon og 9 Se tes 


Some previous and general observations are necessary; the 
most inaterial of which are, first, that’ your clotl»:be thoroughly 
clean, and before you put’ your pudding into it, dip it into boiling 
water, :strew some ‘flour over: it,” and then give it a shake: | Tf ites 
a bread pudding, tie it loose; but if'a batter: pudding, close; and 
never put! your pudding in till the water boils: ‘Allbbread-and cus- 
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tard puddings that .are baked, require time and a moderate oven; 
but batter and ; rice puddings a quick oven. . Before you put your 
pudding into the dish for baking, be careful always to moisten the 
bottom and sides with butter. ~ ‘ 


- BOILED PUDDINGS. 


Bread Puddings. 


-. "Take the crumb of a penny loaf, cut it into very thin slices, put it 
into a quart of milk, and set it over a chafing-dish of coals, til] the 
bread has soaked up all the milk. Then put in a piece of butter, 
stir it round, and let it stand till it is cold; or you may boil your 
milk, and pour it over the bread, and cover it up close, which will 
equally answer the same purpose. Then take the yolks of six eggs, 
the whites of three, and beat them up witha little rose-water and 
nutmeg, and a little salt and sugar. Mix all well together, and 
put it into your cloth, tie it loose to give it room to swell, and boil 
it an hour, When done, put it into your dish, pour melted butter 
over it, and serve it to table. 3 


Batter Pudding. 


Take a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of six eges, and the 
whites of three, and mix them with a quarter of a pint of milk. 
‘Then take six spoonfuls of flour, a tea-spoonful of salt; and one of 
_ ginger.’ Put to these the remainder of the milk, mix all well tox 
gether, put it ito your cloth, and boil it an hour. and a quarter. 
Pour melted butter over it when you serve it up. : Parad 
_ A batter pudding may be made without eggs, in which’ case pro- 
ceed thus: take a quart of milk, mix six spoonfuls of flour with-a 
little of the milk first, a tea-spoonful of salt, two of beaten ginger, 
and two of the tincture of saffron. Then mix all together, and boit 
—it-an hour. | | “ri2e BS 


Custard Pudding. Ne 7 he 


_¢ Pata piece of cinnamon intoa pint of thick cream, boil it, and 
add a quarter of a pound of sugar. When cold, put in: the yolks 
of five eggs well beaten: stir this over the fire till itis pretty thick, 
but be careful it does not boil. When quite cold, butter a cloth 
well, dust it with flour, tie the custard in it very close, and boil + 
three quarters of an hour. When you take it up, put it into a bason 
to cool a little; untie the cloth, lay the dish on the bason, and turn 
it carefully out. Grate over it a little sugar, and serve it up with 
melted butter and alittle wine’in a boat. AR eR Ae 

Raised Bie Quaking Pudding. | 
_ take aquart of cream, boil it, and let it stand till almost cold; 
then beat. up four eggs very fine, with a spoonful atidea half ‘of 
-Hours:anix.them well with your cream ;,add: sugar and nutmeg to 
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your palate. Tie it,up closeim a cloth pall huftoreds gaa aul 
an hour, and then turn it-carefully.out./: Pour over it melted: butter, 
posed gondliekseist 8 Rag Priddiage 9 Oe Noes ae 
“Bal evo, ances OF so ina pint of milk. l tender. When 
cold, add five eggs, two Naples biscuits,, a little brandy, and sugar 
to the taste. Boil it in a bason, and serve it up with melted butter, 
a little wine and sugar. iy i 

| re Marrow Pudding. Ry Peg ye tabicn eA 
“"Ghate a penny loaf into crumbs, and pour on them a pint of 
Boiling hot cream. Cut a pound of beef marrow very thin, beat 
‘ip four eggs well, and then add a glass of brandy, with sugar. and 
nutmeg to your taste. Mix them all well together, and. boil. it 
three quarters of an hour. Cut two ounces of citron into very, thin 
bits, and when you dish up your pudding, stick them all over it. 

Biscuit Pudding. f obat 24 

> Pour a pitt of boiling milk or'cream: over’ thrée' penny “Naples 
biscuits grated, and cover it close. When eold, ‘add’ the’ yolks: of 
four eggs, the whites of two, some nutmeg, a little brandy, half-a 
spoonful of flour, and some sugar. -- Boil it» an heating ching 
bason, and:serve it up: with melted butter, wine) and'stgare 
Bae) RE wey plata ae evi jl pewe Sree Oh 941%; POV ee, FS 
mds iis tind jae VOL! Almond, Pudding. « = \i% shee dame 
.{Lake.a pound of sweet almonds, and beat them as fine as possi- 
ble,. with three spoonfuls of rose-water, anda gill of sack: or white 
wine. Mix in half a pound of fresh butter melted, with the yolks 
of five eggs, and two whites, a quart of cream, a quarter of a pound. 


of sugar, half a. nutmeg: grated, one spoonful of; flour, and: three 
spoonfuls of erumbs of bred. Mix all together, and boil it... Half 
an hour-willido it. 5 ONES 4s SHOP OMs tite 


se 4 b a 
» & »_, BIG. 
« oe a en 


~ Put as much boiling cream to four Naples biscuits grated as will” 


wet them, beat them witli the yolks of four eggs. © Have ready a 
few. chopped  tansey leaves, with as much spisach as will make it : 


Tansey Pudding. ERD O08 ae hee | 


a:pretty green. Be careful not to put too much tansey 1m, beeause — 


it-will make it bitter. Mix, all together when the cream is cold, 
with a little sugar, and;set it over a slow fire tlh it grows thiek; 


then. take it off,.and when cold, put it ina cloth, well butt 


and floured; tie it up close, and ‘let it boil three quarters of att 


hour;, take.it up in a. bason, and, let it stand. one. quarter, them. : 
turn it carefully out, and put white wine sauce round it) 


Hunting Pudding. ; ‘ er 


Mix eight epes beat up fine with a-pint of good cream, and a 
pound.of, flour, ., Beat them well together, and put tothemia pound 


af: beef suet: finely: chopped, a pound of currants well cleaned 
a Te 


4 
| 
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half a pound of  jar-raisins ‘stoned and chopped small, two éunces 
bf candied .crange cut ‘small, the same: of candied ‘citron,’ a quar: 
ter of a pound of powdered sugar, and a large nutmeg grated. 
Mix all together with half a gill of brandy, put it into a cloth, and 
boil it four hours. Be-sure to put it in when the water boils, and 
keep it boiling all the time. When done, turn it into a dish, and 
strew over it powdered sugar... _ | | : 
Steak Pudding. 

~ Make a good crust, with flour and suet shred: fine, and mix it 
up with cold water ; season it with a little salt, and make it pretty 
stiff. ‘Take either beef or mutton steaks, season them well with 
pepper and ‘salt, and make it up as you would an apple pudding ; 
tle it in a cloth, and put it in when the water boils. If a small 
pudding, it will take three hours ; if a large one, five hours. 


| Plum Pudding. 

_ Cuta pound of suet into small pieces, but not too fine, a pound 
‘of currants washed clean, a pound of raisins stoned, eight yolks of 
eggs, and four whites, half .a nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful of 
beaten ginger, a pound of flour, and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs 
first, then. put to them half the milk, and beat them together ; and 
by degrees stir inthe flour, then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as 
much milk as will mix it well together, very thick. It will take 
four hours boiling. When. done,.turn it into your dish, and.strew 
over it grated sugar. 

tap Aira _ Hasty Pudding. 

_, Put some bay-leaves into a quart of milk, and set it on the fire to 
boil. | jh ak up the yolks of two eggs with a little salt. Take 
two or three spoonfuls of milk, and beat up with your eggs, take 
out the bay-leayes, and stir up the remainder of the milk. Then 
with a wooden spoon in one hand, and pour in the other, stir it im 
ull. it is.of.a good thickness, but not too thick. Let it boil, and 
keep it stirring; then pour it into a dish, and stick pieces of bute 
ter in different places. Remember, before you stir in the flour to 
take out the bay-leaves. ve ve Oe " 
; Suet Pudding. : 
_, Fake six spoonfuls of flour, a pound of suet shred. small, four 
€ggs, a spoonful of beaten ginger, a tea-spoonful of salt, and a 
quart of milk. Mix the eges and flour with a pint of the milk 
very thick, and with the seasoning mix in the rest of the milk 
with the suet. Let your batter be pretty thick, and boil’ it two 


hours. — 


-» Havingmade a puff paste, roll it nearhalf an inch thick, and: 
fill the crust with apples pared:and cored. Grate in a little peel, 
18. ; 3 


(w) 
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and, in the winter, a. little lemon-juice, (as it quickens the apple,) — 
put in some sugar, chose t “erust,-and tie it-in acloth.A small. 
pudding. will take two hours boiling, and a ‘large one: three ‘or 
Fate.» oh 1g ABEND koe SL slag aga 
padi fee Wat hs ii yUiY fF daa +5 Apple Dumplings. aed agere ee K ad 


©" Whetr you ‘have pared your apples, take out, the core with, the 
apple corer), and fill up,the bole with quince, orange-marmalade, 
or sugar, as may best suit you. Then take a, piece of paste, make 
a hole. in it, lay in your apple, put another piece of paste in the 
‘same form over it, and ‘closé’ it up round the side of ihe apple. 
Put thenvinto; boiling waters and: about threequarters of ‘an hour 
‘will do-them.!© Serve themoup’ with ‘melted, butter poured over 
them.if) asst oat) “nett profiad’ Se? ovo Ue jaoi Yer Bae 
Beacons ae Mens oSuet Dumplings. “aa? Reh eugs to.pat GY 
‘Take a pintof milk, four eggs, a pound of suet, a little salt and 
nutmeg, two tea-spoonfuls of ginger, and such a quantity of flour 
as will make it into a light paste. When the ‘water boils, make 
the paste imto dumplings, and roll them in a little flour. Then 
‘put them into.the water, and, moye them gently. to, prevent their 
sticking. A little more, than half an hour will boil thems cssnu 6 


sobs ete & Raspberry’ Dumplings LEMP eS KIAY 
ok I eS is i ase as Bey GERERS aa Mee “% Paes Fine oe Fa eee hug se. ei 
** Make "a good puff paste, and roll it Spread over it raspberry 


oy 


aT *4 


f q 
ot ae a4 
nas 3) bs ny awe oe a ea 


see he eRe oF Sa my pay kD Cae Bil ge Roe apa a | Pte Lis 32S: Rabe dale, L oa ce 
jam, roll it into dum plings, and boil them an hour. Pour melted 
ehitee hy tobe hs a sar 


butter into the ‘dish, and strew over them grated sugar. 


nam» .-Xeast Dumplings. 


ai sarthtetek 


«> Makeja hight dough with flour, water, yeast,.and salt, :ag2for 
bread, cover it with a cloth, and set it before’ the fire for half an 


hour. ‘Then have a ‘saucepan of water on the fire, and when it 
boils,’ take the’ dough, ‘and'make jit into round. balls, as: big as a 


Jarge hen’s'egg. Then flatten them with your hand, ‘put them ito 
the boiling water, and-a:féw:minutes will do ‘them. . Take care that | 
they do not fall tocthe bottom of the pot or saucepan, "as in that 
€ase they will be heavy, and be sure to keep the water boiling» all 
the time.» When they:are enough take them. up, and putothem in 
your dish, with melted butter ina boat. ©" UiSattoanh Katy 
OH WE 


they are soft, then peel,them, 


$303 NY SF ¥ i 
ugh a sieve 
ME Sie 


till 

pon, and rub thein through a se 
‘© have them fine and smooth... ‘Then take half a pound, of fresh 
Dulter melted, ala pound of fine sugar, and beat then Well 1; 
gether till they are quite smooth. Beat up six eggs, whites as well 
as. yolks, and stir them in with a glass of sack or brandy. our it 


= 


i p ail. Pi set pers ee * Pe Ay RR EeCsae Fe AR 
jnto your cloth, tie it up, ‘and about half an hour will do it. Wh oa 


mash them with the back of a s 
to have 


cs! My 
“% 
* 


you take it out, melt some: butter, put into it a glass 0 "wine swW 


ened with sugar, and’ pour it ever your pudding, = 


han | 
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(Lalogae o4ih i OEY SERB) 2 DMIEOMES) 23h 8 ‘ : 
hipone ahi giky @ BAKED,.PUDDIN GS, eTSVs SHICA HE Jug 


80) gonidusthin dy iins epee naniodemod: Gad ade dliw “edibfiog 
PDA ius? ws ermicell, Pudding. wh he cals 
_ ‘Take four ounces of vermicelli,and boil it in a pint of new milk 
til] it 1s soft, with a stick or two of cinnamon. Then put in.half 
a pint of thick cream, a quarter ofa pound of butter, the like’ quan- 
tity of sugar, and the yolks of four éggs beaten fine. Bake it with- 
out’ pastein anh earthen'dish. > ee Bale 
Bie te. ieyp 9b) Sieetneent Puddings 8 gti 3 4 oq 8 
«. Cover your dish with a ‘thin puff paste, and then take candied 
orange or lemon-peel, and:citron, of each aniounce.’ Slice them thin; 
and lay them all over the bottom of the dish. Then beat up eight 
yolks: of eggs, and two whites, and put'to thenr half a pound, of 
sugar; and half a pound of melted. butter, Mix the whole. well 
_ together, put.it on the, sweetmeats, and send. it to.a moderately 
heated oven. \ About an. hour will. do it, Chieaiccad lieil ides tou 
el cameh dell 21 OrangésPudding. iliac 
- Boil the rind’of a'Sevillé‘orangé’ very’ soft, then beat it in a-mar= 
ble mortar with the juice, and put to it two Naples biscuits grated 
very fine, a quarter of .a.pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
and the yolks of six eggs. “Mix them well together, lay a good. 
paft ‘paste round the “edge of your dish, and bake it half an hour 
oe a SOO EUnet iow’ 
_Take three lemons, cut the rinds off very thin, and boil them in. 
three quarts of water till they are:tender. Then pound them ‘very. 
fine ina mortar, and have ready @ quarter of a pound of -N aples 
biscuits boiled up in a quart of milk or cream. Mix,themi andthe 
lemon rind with it, and beat up twelve yolks and: six whites of 
eggs very fine, Melt a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and 
_ put ain half a@ pound of stigar, and av little orange-flower: water. 
Mix all well together, putiit over the fire, keep’ it stirring till it is 
thick, and then squeeze in the juice of halfa lemon. | Pat’ puff 
_ paste*round:your dish, ‘then ‘pour'in your pudding, cut some can-" 
died sweetmeats and ‘strew over-it; and ‘bake’ it three quarters of 


an hour. bi ake 
eas | Almond Pudding. tog 

Take a little more than three ounces of the crumb of white bread 
sliced, or grated, and steep it ina ‘pint and ahalf of cream. Then 
beat half a pint of blanched almonds very fine, till they are like a 
paste, with a little orange-flower water. Beat up the yolks of ight 
eggs, é nd the whites ‘of four. Mix ‘all’ well’ together, put ma, 
quarter of a pound of white sugar, and'stir In about a quarter of a 
pound of melted butter. » Put it over the fire, and ‘keep stirring it. 
fill it is thick.” Lay a sheet of puff ‘paste at the bottom of ‘your, 
dish, and pour in the ingredients... Half an hour will bakeit. *°° 


ante 


Ag2 
sie | —-.2G8 »qaqote todt ago! hue weabie.siedqim dic STear wal? ae 
od ew oieni elt por Oh Rice. Puddings. 36 ©) ogi boxt eee tedk 

Boil four ounces of -ground rice till itis soft, then beatsup:the 
yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint of cream, four.ot ces 
of sligat, and a quarter of a pound of butter. “Mix therm wel 
gether, aud éither boil or bake te 
sais Fen 4 phi: fad Mullet Pudding, \ Ps Wee OS nue Fol tot 
"Wash and pick clean half a pound of millet seéd; put it ite half 
a pound of sugar; a wh ole niitrfieg grated, and three quarts of milk, 
and. break in half a pound of fresh butter. ‘Butter ‘your dish, pour 
itin, and send it tothe oven... xi Moana 
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1h Rig mL Yoel eaten 
oCowslip Puddings 00 1» ease © howe 


Cut and pound small the flowers of a peck’ of cowslips, with half 

4 pound of Naples biscuits grated, and three pints of cream. Bi il 
them a little, then take them off the fire, and beat up sixteen € res, 
with a little cream and rose-water. ‘ Sweeten to your palate. Mix 
it all well together, butter a dish, and pour it. in. Bake it, and when 
itis enough, throw fine.sugar over it, and serve It Ups) 


| Apple Pudding. ia] uth Beate T be 


together, and'bake if in a slack oven. When done, strew over it 
a little fine sugar. * PASE SU IES TEE ORS ee eT a 
P ; ys ‘ ree: : syeeke. cy Sth” “pets 

| | - Yorkshire Pudding. . parece 
vy bie ides wot 1% epee eae TRA he iTS) ie 6 eae ot we MS sf aftB) 3, 43 
wh Take four large spoonfuls of flour, and beat it up well, with 
four eggs and _a little salt. . Then put.to them three pints of milk, 


mutton, or aloin of veal.. When the meat is about half roasted; — 
put in your pudding, and let the fat drip on it, When it is-brown: 
at top, cut it into square pieces, and turnit over; and when the.un-, 
der side is browned also, send it to,table ona dish.) 


4 & “ a3 ai . by 3 ei é 2 Prey. seeneemere eee os 
pent ert iw a1 bee pubierts ote? WN? Faas 
esa . P a i ie gp ee Ba) pn etal aed acd oi hel aa 
ee weeded obec toe Ov dine ere usec ing ei igeeae 
a f iv : 4 ’ Seo 
£8 gee, a ‘ £ G2 a ARS r S at VLE ve mh og Xt j 
mut PS 20 i en Ee TS EG ca E 
is ° wigs 4 ’ 
; 4 FF ee ¢ ‘ ee ot ial | 
ERE a ang: rio ge ant 


One very material consideration must be, that the heat of the, 
oven must he duly proportioned to the nature of the article to be, 

; Heston bag paste requires a moderate even j,if, it is too.quick,, 
_ the crust cannot rise, and will therefore be burned ;.and if too:slowy 
-will be goddened, and want that delicate, light brown at ought to 
have. Raised pies must haye q quick even, and be, well closed mp, 


% 
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or they will sink in their sides, and lose their proper shape.—Tarts 
that are iced, should be baked im a-slow-oven, or the icing will be- 
come: brown: before the: paste 1s: properly hakedies:i0> yor) (ott 


OCE 

‘Puff Paste must be. made thus: Take a quarter of a peck “of 
flour, and rub into ita pound of butter very fine. “Make it up into 
a light paste, with cold water, just stiff enough to work itup. Then 
roll it out about as thick as a crowm piece; put a layer of butter all 
‘ver; then »sprinkle on.a littleflour, double it-up, and. roll ityout 
agains. Double.and roll it, with layers of butter, three: times, and 
aawill, be properly-fitifor uses ese) la ow wh oa Ae Ves id bine 
_ Short Crust. Mix six ounces of biitter to eight of flour, ‘and 
work them well together; thet mix it up with as little water as 
possible, so as to have a stiffish paste; then roll it out thin for-use. 


A good Paste for large Pies. Take a peck ‘of flour, put to it 
three eggs; then put in half a pound of ‘suet, and a pound and ‘a 
half of butter’and suet, and as much of the liquor as will make it’a 
good light crust.. Work it up well, and roll it out. -°» Olas 

A standing Crust for great Pies. Take a peck of flour and six 
pounds of butter boiled in ‘a gallon of water; skim it off into the 
flour; and as little of the liquor as you can. . Work it up well ito a 
paste, and then pull it into pieces till itis.cold. Then make itup 
into what:form you please, ht tabs & Gow dies 
Paste for Tarts. Put an ounce of loaf-sugar beat and sifted'to 
one pound of fine flour. Make it into a stiff paste, with a gill of 
boiling ‘cream, and three ounces of butter. Work it well, and toll 
it very thin. ice Ber A Prsane 


( Paste for Custards. To half.a pound of flour, put sixounces 
of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and three spoonfuls of. creams 
Mix them together, and let them stand a quarter of an hour ;, then 


: = ee 


3 ; ae ee 


work it up and down, and roll it out very thin, 


rey 72 
i 


heat wenenbes o cern ee Mear Pins. Hos eas odes dad 


wis seabgehsteak tae peti 
«Take some rump steaks, and-beat them with a rolline-pin;: then 
season them with pepper and salt to your palate. « Make a good 
crust, lay in your steaks, and then ‘pour in as much water as will 
half fill the dish... Put on the crust, send it to the oven, and let it 


_be well baked. i powhe aoltsys | 

_ "Dake off the skin and outside fat of a lom of mutton, cut-it*iiito 

‘steaks, and season them ‘well with pepper and salt. Set them into 
‘your dish, and pour in as much water as:will cover them.’ Then 
put on your crust, and let it be well bakeds °°) Co's. avet 


rary 
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Cut a breast of veal into pieces, season them with pepper and. 
is ee Gave ‘et said até ek h Boil xi FB es isl EST Pe ze hata? We 
salt, and lay,them in your dish. Boil six or eight eggs hard, take 
the yolks only, and put them into different places in the pie,. the 


our in as much water as will nearly fill the dish, put on. the lid, 


PARERE Se eaG Pee C0; bes ke ae een ee oar i be ESRD HAEY tte WEE SS a A 
and bake it ‘well, A lamb pie may be done in the same ma ner. 
we ot TTR tre uri a¢ Fit wnt it TEN ve bog ty big 7 BE isegr ee Pee ery } eS oS 38 
“Sam tonualchive nevene 4s) anne: AEEAR VERSE ivan! boneedayan teste mM 


‘° Take:aneck and breast of venison, bone themsJand ‘season them 
well.with pepper and salt, put:them into a deep pan, with the best 
part of a leg of mutton sliced and laid over them ; ‘pour:inea glass 
of red wine, put a coarse paste oyer it, and bake it two hours im an 
oven; then lay the venison in a ‘dish, pour the gravy over it, and 
put one pound of butter over'it; make a ood stiff paste, and lay it 
near half an itch thick round the edge of the dish ; rol] out the hid;. 
which must be a little thicker than the paste on the edge of the dish, 
and Jay it‘on; then roll out another lid’ pretty thin, and cut in flows 
ers, leaves, or whatever form you please, and lay ?it onthe lid: | If 
you do not want.it, ‘it will keep in the pot it was baked im eight or 
ten days; but let the crust be kept on that the air may not get to it. 
A breast and shoulder of venison is the most proper for pasty. 


soi Biutlen soho Hue .Stweetbread Plead et: so viltbew kes gaites 
«Lay a'puff paste, half-air inch'thiek, at the bottom of'a deep dish, 
and put force-meat ‘round the sides. Cut ‘some _swéetbreads in’ 
pieces, three or four, according to the size the pie is intended to be 
made; lay them: in first, then some cockscombs, a few truffles and, — 
morels, some asparagus tops, and fresh mushrooms, yolks of eggs 
boiled hard, and force-meat balls; season with pepper, and salt.. 
Almost fill the pie with water, cover it, and bake it two hours. When 
it:comes from the oven, pour in some rich veal gravy, thickened with 


a very little cream and flour.®) 9) oe ARG 5O 
cond Bi gehs Say GAY @ialitbe Pole Piece tog 80s 2 See 
“Take the skin off the loin of pork, and cut‘it into steaks. Se a- 
son them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and make a good crust. 
Put into your dish a: layer ‘of’ pork, then a layer of :pippins, pared 
and cored; and sugar sufficient to sweeten it. ‘Then place another 
layer of pork, and put imhalf a: pint of white wine. “Lay some 
butter.on the top, close your pie, and send-it'to the ovens If your 
pie is large, you must putin a pint of white-wime, > (gh sae eh ee 
yaa gh WAM OF MEG ME BO adi nie Ber? RH we? 72 Abc had OP ay RD geal Barhe 
24 il 2 Peps MADR oF PouLTRy; ke. ia ih sel 
xe ee VBE AO f aac att Oba DiS fe. Fema 153, dtp hab BFS» ra 
drdsiue qBsevg low : tbadalip Grane lP ie: 0 Ge APES BOTS ON! 
- Quarter your goose, season it well with pepper and’ salt, and'lay 
it in a raised'crust. . Cut balf a pound of butter into pieces, and: 
put in different places, on'the top; then lay om the'lid, and send, 
st AA ey toe 86 ie 
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it'to an oven moderately heated.” 
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Giblet Pie. 


with salt,and: pour it into-your pie. Put-on the lid,:and bake it 
an hourand a half. : mia syile aecrsierty’ dost ver 


yr 
Keke 


‘wi tle dies ais Pigeon Pie. ui ah 
.) Pick and clean your pigeons very nicely, and then season. them 
with. pepper and salt; or put some good force-meat, or butter, 
pepper and salt, into each of their bellies, . Then cover your dish 
with a puff paste crust, lay in your pigeons, and put between them 
the necks, gizzards, livers, pimions, and hearts, with the yolk of 
ahard egg, aud beef steak in the middle... Putas much water ag 
will nearly fill the dish, lay on the top crust,.and bake it well, _ 
aah 4 Chicken Pie. Pi EPS 
Season your chickens with pepper, salt, and mace. Puta piece 
of butter into. each.of. them, and lay them in ‘the. dish with, their 
breasts upwards. . Lay a thin slice of bacon over,them, which will 
give them an agreeable flavour,,;'Then put ina pint of strong grayy,. 
and make a good puff paste. .. Put on the lid, and bake it in a mo-, 
Gerately Meabed OVERen i ister ile sai bas yacod aetgeinaes ouiod, bhdare 


ty 
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Fruit Pres, &e., 
te cyte bia Apple Pie. 1 btie. We sxc Et. POO 
_ Make a good puff paste crust, and put it round the edge of your 
dish: Pare and quarter your apples, and take out:the cores. » Then 
lay.a thick row of apples, and: put in half thesugar you intend to- 
_ userfor your,pie.- Mince a: little, lemon-peel! fine, spread it; over’ 
the; sugar.and apples, squeeze:in a little juice of a lemon; then: — 
scatter afew cloves over it, and lay.on the rest of your/apples and 
sugar, with. another small, squeeze of the, juice of alemon.» Boil: 
the parings of the apples: and cores:in: some water; with a:blade of; 
‘mace, till the flavour is extracted ; strain it, put ina little sugar, and 
boil it ullit is reduced.to.a small quantity; then «pour it into your 
ple, put on your crust, and send it to the oven. You may add te 


hiss eho pal wiga hse 2G ey SEP ad the Cae Eye RETO .aSe t , ‘ 
eg s, with half a pint of cream, and_a little nutmeg ‘and sugar; 
ut ay et a, slow fire, and keep stirring it till near boiling; then 
take off lid of the pie, and pour itin. Cut the crust into small 


will keep good three or four months. . When you make:your pies, 


_of citron, cut very thin; then: another of mmce-meat, and a layer of | 


patties; mix your meat and sweetmeats accordingly. If you choose | 


when cold, chopped small, will be found very excellent for min 
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three-corner pieces, and stick them about the pie. A pear pie must 
be done in the same manner, only the quince and marmalade must 
be omitted. t i : pRits a 1 : ‘Hs He a 


eouaeg slody to i Apple Tart. 


_. Scald eight or ten large codlins, let them stand til they arecold, 
and then take off the skins. Beat the pulp as fine as possible with 
a spoon: thenmix:the yolks of six eggs, some grated nutmeg, and 
sweeten it too your taste. Melt some good fresh butter, and beat 
it till at is of the consistence.of fine thick cream. Then make a 
puff paste, and cover a thin patty-pan with it; pour m the ingre- 
dients, but do not cover it with the paste. When you have baked 
it a quarter of an hour, slip it out of the patty-pan ona dish, and 
strew over it some sugar finely beaten and sifted, 4 


Cherry Pie. 


_ Having made a good crust, lay a little of it round the sides. of 
your dish, and strew some sugar at the bottom. — Then lay in your 
fruit, and some sugar at the top. Put on your lid, and bake it in — 
a slack oven. If you mix some currants with the cherries, it will 
be a considerable addition. » A plum or gooseberry pie may be 
made in the same. manner. Py gh o 


Mince Pies. 


Shred three pounds of suet very fine, and chop it as small as 
possible; then take two pounds of raisins stoned and chopped very 
fine, the same quantity of currants, nicely picked, washed, rubbed, — 
and dried at the fire. Pare half a hundred fine pippins, core them, — 
and chop them small, take half a pound of fine sugar, and pound 
it fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, and two large nutmegs, all beat fine; put them all into a — 
large pan, and mix them well together with half a pint of brandy, 
and half a pint of sack, put it down close inva stone pot, and it. 


take a little dish, somewhat larger than a soup plate, lay a very 
thin crust all over it; lay a thin layer of meat, and ‘then a layer | 


orange peel cut:thin ; over that a little meat, ‘squeeze half the juice 
ef a fine Seville-orange or lemon, lay on your crust, and bake it 
nicely. These pies eat very fine cold. If you:make them in little | 


flesh-meat in your pies, parboil a neat’s tongue, peel it, and chop | 
it as fine as possible, and mix it with the rest; or two pounds | 
of the inside of a sirloin of beef boiled. And when this is the case, | 
the quantity of mince-meat must be double. Calf’s feet boiled, 1 | 


ples.. Ort it 
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= ake is SARA PEGE hier, couse adh ei. sums ox 
i ake a pound of beef, a pound of apples, two pounds of:suet) 
two pounds of sugar, two ponnds.of.currants, one pound of can+ 
died lemon or orange peel, a quarter of a pound of citron, an ounce 
of fine’spices, mixed together ;. half an ounce of salt, and six rinds 
of lemon shred fine. Let. the whole of ‘these ingredients be well 
mixed,-adding brandy and wine sufficient to your palate. 


Wa 
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eee Ne A PEt MET SE PERSIE 

Be wad) ee al 

eg eagty Kel Pie. 


* "When you have skinned, gutted, and washed your eels very clean, 
cut them into pieces about an inch and a half long. Season them 
with pepper, salt, and a little-dried sage rubbed small. Put them 
into your dish, with as much water as will just cover them. Make 
a good puff paste, lay on the lid, and send your pie to the oven, 
which must be quick, but not so as to burn the crust. 


an et Carp Pie. . ge 
./ Serape off the scales, and then gut and-wash a large carp-cleani 
‘Take an eel, and boil it till it is almost tender; pick off all the 
meat, and mince it fine, with an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, 
a few sweet herbs, lemon peel cut fine, a little pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg; an anchovy, half a pint of oysters parboiled and 
chopped fine, and the yolks of three hard eggs cut small. Roll it 
_ up with a quarter of a pound of butter, and fill the’belly of the carp. 
_ Make a good crust, cover the dish, and lay in your fish. ‘Save the 
liquor you boiled your eel in, put into it the éel bones, and boil 
them with a little mace, whole pepper, an onion, some sweet 
herbs,"and an anchovy. Boil it till reduced to about ‘half a pint, 
then strain it, and add to it about a quarter of a pint of white wine, 
_ aud a piece of butter about the size of a hen’s eg mixed in a very 
» little flour. Boil it up, and pour it into your pice. Put on the 
_ hd; and bake it an hour in a quick oven. . | fit 
aig : 7 Tench Pie. Ay 

- Put a layer of butter at the bottom of ‘your dish, and grate ia 
Some nutmeg, with pepper, salt, and mace. Then lay in your 
tench, cover them with some butter, and pour in some red wine 
with a little water. Then put on the lid, and when it comes 
from the oven, pour in melted butter mixed with some good rich 
thea : PR 1 hts b, Byte Frout Pie. ‘ap 
‘ebake a brace of trout, and lard :them with eels; raise the crust,’ 
and. put a layer of fresh butter at the bottom. ‘Then make'a forces 
meat of trout, mushrooms, irhess morels, chives, and fresh tubs 

bs | 
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ter. Season them with salt, pepper, and spice; mix these up with 
the yolks of two eggs; stuff the trout with it, lay them in the dish, 


mes ° o + wee © sab, . ; 

cover them with butter, put on the lid, and send it to the oven. 
Have some good fish gravy ready, and when the pie is done, raise 
the crust and pour itin. —— iy Ho) ER, GOH, SRS 
ET cc “Salmon Pie, A ge 


When you have made a good crust, take a piece of fresh salmou, . 
well cleansed, and season it with salt, mace, and nutmeg. . Put a 
piece of butter at the bottom of your dish, and then lay in the sal- 
mon. Melt butter in proportion to the size of your pie, and then 
take a lobster, boil it, pick out all the flesh, chop it small, bruise 
the body, and mix it well with the butter. Pour it over your 
salmon, put on the lid, and let it be well baked. sg Zi 


— 8 Y Tie 
PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


Take care that your pan be thoroughly clean, tliat you fry them 
in nice sweet lard, or fresh butter, of a light brown colour, and 
that the grease is thoroughly drained from them before you carry 
them to table. a ei 36) ee ak Otek 

LAO Pancakes. eae ile 
_ Beat six or eight eggs well together, leaving out half the whites, 
and stir them into a quart of milk. Mix your flour first with a little 
of the milk, and then add the rest by degrees. Put in two spoonfuls 
of beaten ginger, a glass of brandy, anda little salt, and stir all 
well together. Put a piece of butter into your stew-pan, and 
then pour ina ladle full of batter, which will make a pancake, 
moving the pan round, that the batter may spread all over it. Shake 
the pan, and when you think one side is enough, turn it, and when — 
both sides are done, lay it ina dish before the fire; and in hike man- 
ner do the rest. Before you take them out of the pan, raise it a _ 
little, that they may drain, and be quite clear ‘Cathet, When you — 
Serie 34 Pi rants Sp ae Maes “ames 7 
send them to table, strew’a little sugar over them. _ ¥ x 


> 


| Cream Pancakes. bagel : 
bi fr? ~ oo Aton ae DR " snes ’ x betes 
__ Mix the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of cream, two ounc 
_of sugar, and a little beaten cinnamon, mace, and mt tmeg. 
WHEE GEE ; Pts Wecoh Wea Ba aif Pres ops | ae meee ees giqe an. ; 
your pan with lard,‘and fry them as thin as possible. Gr: 
re) see : x ee "ee hea) Spe Pare! Rey Gee se. 8 temo as ee ee ak ole oak ee : 
them some fine sugar, © VE St OE 
pS ER ¢ . yi RR RPE es ve hi Sea eS ES Bim ein pr PEERS oH 
; ~~ abtice..P ancahess,...” ».: ioe eet a 
: x md by econ ee 
Take three spoonfuls of flour of rice, and a quart of cream. 
Set it on a slow fire, andikeep stirring it till it is as thick as pap. 
Pour into it half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. ‘Then 
pour it into"an earthen pan, and when it is” cold, stir im three or 
four spoonfuls of flour, a little 


4 
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salt, some sugar, and nice eggs” 
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well beaten. Mix all well together, and fry them nicely. When 

cream is not to be had, you must use new milk, but in that case you 

must ‘add a spoonful more of flour of rice. | 
| : Pluin Fritters. | 

_ Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and put it into a pint of milk; 
mix it very smooth, and, when cold, add the yolks of five eggs, 


‘three ounces of sifted sugar, and some grated nutmeg. Fry them 


in hog’s lard, and when done, pour melted butter, wine, and sugar, 


into the dish. : 


Custard Fritters. 


Beat up the yolks of eight eggs with one spoonful of flour, half 
a nutmeg, a little salt, and a glass of brandy, add a pint of cream, 


sweeten it, and bake it in a small dish. When cold cut into quar- 


. sy 
¥ igs 


ters, and dip them in batter made of half a pint of cream, a quarter 
of a pint of milk, four eggs, a little flour, and a little ginger grated, 
Fry them in a good lard or dripping, and when done, strew over 
them some grated sugar. ange 


ae Apple Fritiers. | 
_ Take some of largest apples you can get, pare and core them, 
and then cut them into round slices. Take half a pint of ale and 


two eggs, and beat in as much flour as will make it rather thicker than 
a common pudding, with nutmeg and sugar to your taste. Let it 


stand three or four minutes to rise. Dip your slices of apple into 


the batter, fry them crisp, and serve them up with sugar grated 
over them, and wine sauce in a boat. 144g NO 


| Fritters Royal. , 
Put.a quart of new milk into a saucepan, and when it begins to 
boil, pour in a pint of sack, or wine. Then take it off, let it 
stand five or six minutes, skim off the curd, and put it into a bason. 
Beat it up well with six eggs, and season it-with nutmeg. Then 
beat it with a whisk, and add flour sufficient to give it the usual 
thickness of batter; put in some sugar, and fry them quick. 


: Strawberry Fritters. ids a 
» Make a batter with flour, a spoonful of sweet oil, another of 
white wine, a little rasped lemon-peel, and the whites of two or 


three eggs; make it pretty soft, just fit to drop with a spoon. Mix 


cS” ) 


‘some large strawberries with it, and drop with a spoon into the hot 


- fritters. When ofa good colour, take them out, and drain them 


. 


onasieve. When done, strew some sugar over them, or glaze 


them, and serve them to table. 


a we re’ 
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TARTS AND PUFFS. . 


If you use tin patties to bake it, butter the bottoms, and then 
put ona very thin bit of crust, otherwise you will not be able to take 
them out; but if you bake them in glass or china, you need only 
use an upper crust. Put some fine sugar at the bottom, then lay 
in your fruit, strew more sugar on the top, cover them, and bake 
them in a slack oven. Currants and raspberries make an exceeding 
‘good tart, and require little baking. i at Sew) Ye 

Apples and pears intended for tarts must be managed thus: cut 
them into quarters, and take out the cores, then cut the quarters 
across, and put them into a saucepan, with as much water as will 


barely cover them, and let them simmer on a slow fire till the fruit — 


is tender. Put a good piece of lemon-peel into the water with 
the fruit, and then have your’ patties ready. Lay fine sugar at 
the bottom, then your fruit, and a little sugar attop. Pour over 
each tart one tea-spoonful of lemon-juice, and three of the liquor 
they were boiled in, then put on your lid, and bake them ina slack 
oven. Apricot tarts may be made in the same manner, only that 
you must not put in any lemon-juice. 

Preserved fruit requires very little baking, and, that which is very 
high preserved, should not be baked at all. In this case, the crust 
should be first baked upon a tin the size of the intended tart; cut 
it with a marking iron, and when cold, take it off, and lay it on 
the fruit. — bars . Peak 

: Raspberry Tarts. pi 

Roll out some thin puff paste, and lay it ina patty-pan; then 
put in some raspberries, and strew over them some very fine sugar. 
Put on the lid, and bake it. Then-cut it open, and put in half a 
pint of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, anda little 
sugar. Give it another heat in the oven, and it will be fit for use. 


mae 
Ah od 


Rhubarb aris. 2 


Take the stalks of rhubarb that grow in a garden, peel them, 4 
and cut them into small pieces. ‘Then do it m every respect the | 


same asa gooseberry tart. 
Orange Tarts. : 


» Grate a little of the outside rind of a Seville orange; squeeze the 
juice of it into a dish, throw the peel into. water, and. change it 
often for four days.. Then set a saucepan of water on, the fire, and 
when it boils put in, the oranges; but. mind to change the water 
twice to take out the bitterness. When they are tender, wipe them 
well, and beat them.in a mortar till they are fine. Then take their 
weight in double refined sugar, boil it into a-syrup, and scum it 
very clean. . Putin the pulp, and boil all together till clear. Let 
it stand till cold, then put it into the tarts, and squeeze in the juices: 
Bake them in aquick oven. Fe ae 


fe eee ut * i sae ‘ a4 ot 
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Purrs, &c. 


ON Sigae Bug | 

Beat up the whites of ten eggs till they rise to a high froth, and 
then put them into a marble mortar, with as much double refined 
sugar as will make it thick. ‘Then rub it well round the mortar, 
put in a few carraway seeds, and take a sheet of wafers, and lay it 
on as broad as a sixpence, and as high as you:can. Put them into 
a moderately heated oven for about a quarter of an hour, and they 
will havea very white and delicate appearance. 


Almond Puffs. 


‘Take two ounces of sweet almonds, blanch them, and beat them 
very fine with orange-flower water. Beat up the whites of three 
eggs to very high froth, and then strew im a little sifted sugar. Mix 
your almonds with the sugar and eggs, and then add more sugar 
till it is “as thick as paste. Lay it in cakes, and’ bake them in a 

_ slack oven on paper. 


Wafers. 


Take a spoonful of orange-flower water, two spoonfuls of flour, 
two of sugar, and the same of milk. Beat them well together for 
half an hour; then make your wafer tongs hot, and pour a little 
of your batter m to cover your irons. Bake them on a stove fire, 

_ and as they are baking, roll them round a stick like a spigot. When 
_ they are cold, they will be very crisp, and are proper to be eaten 
either with jellies or tea. 


CHEESECAKES AND CUSTARDS. 


CHEESECAKES. 


The’ shorter time any cheesecakes are made before put into the 
oven, the better; but more particularly almond, or lemon cheese- 
cakes, as standing long will make them grow oily, and give thema 

_ disagreeable appearance. Particular attention must likewise be 
paid to the heat of the oven, which must be moderate; for if it is 
too hot, they will be scorched, and consequently their beauty spoil- 
ed; and if too slack, they will look black and heavy. = 


Bie Common Cheesecakes. __ 
Pata spoonful of rennet’into a quart: of new milk, and set it 
' bear the fire.. When the milk is blood warm, and broken, drain 
the curd‘through a:coarse sieve. Now and then break the curd 
gently with your fingers, and'rub into it a:quarter of a pound of 
butter, the same quantity of sugar, a nutmeg, and two Naples bis- 
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cuits grated; the yolks of four eggs and the white of one, withar — 

ounce of almonds, well beaten, with two spoonfuls of rose-water, 

and the same of sack. Thenclean and wash six ounces of currants, 

and put them into the curd. Mix all well together, fill your a 
pans, and send them to a moderate oven. ivy On hy 
mei | Bread Cheese-Cakes. ‘ie aida heated 
Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible, then pour on it'a pint of 
boiling cream, and let it stand two hours. Then take eight eggs, 
half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated.. Beat them well to- 
gether, and mix them into the cream and bread, with half a pound 
of currants well-washed and dried, and a spoonful of white wine or 

brandy. Bake them in patty-pans, or raised crusts. 

Almond Cheese-Cakes. ents a agin 

Take four ounces of almonds, blanch them, and beat them with 

a little orange-flower water; add the yolks of eight eggs, the rind of 
a large lemon grated, half a pound of melted butter, and sugar to — 
your taste; lay a thi puff paste at the bottom of your tins, and little _ 
slips across. Add about half a dozen bitter almonds. ‘ 


atin 
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CUSTARDS: 12he sileeanedt ante? |) 


In making of custards, the greatest care must be taken that your : 
pan be well tinned; and always remember to put a spoonful of © 


water into it, to prevent your ingredients sticking to the bottom. sails 
Plain Custard. reheat | 

Put a quart of good cream over a slow fire, with a little cinna- 
mon, and four ounces of sugar. /hen it has boiled, take it off the 
fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, and put to them a spoonful of 


orange-flower water, to prevent the cream from cracking. Stir — 


them in by degrees as your cream cools, put the pan over a very | 


slow fire, stir it carefully one way till it is almost boiliag, and then 
pour it into cups. eh 


. — © i, eas de : sa 
senting sta coavow ny cA RGA Custer as rc es Toattn ep cheat 
Boil a pint of cream with: some mace and cinnamon, and when it 
is cold, take four yolks and two whites of eggs, a little rose and 
orange-flower water and sack, and nutmeg and sugar to your palate. 
Mix them well together, and bake it in cups. rf sa. fei 


i Almond Custards. oe 
> Take a quarter of a poundof almonds, blanch and beat them very | 
fine, and then put them into a pint-of cream, with two.spoonfuls of | 
of rose-water. Sweeten to your palate, beat up the yolks of four 
eggs very fine, and putitin. Stir all-together one way over thefirey 
till it is. thick, and then pour it:into-cups. ys) He ae 
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Orange Custards. : : 


Boil very tender the rind of half a Seville orange, and then beat 
itin a mortar till it is very fine. Put to it a spoonful of the best 
brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf sugar, and. 
the yolks of four eggs. Beat them all well together for ten minutes, 
and then pour in by degrees a pint of boiling cream. Keep beating 
them till they are cold, and put them in custard cups, and set them 
in a dish of hot water. Let them stand till they are set, then take 
them out, and stick preserved orange on the top. These, like the 
former, may be served up either hot or cold. 


Beest Custards. . 


Set a pint of beest over the fire, with a little cinnamon, and three 

bay leaves, and let it be boiling hot. Then take it off, and have 

_ ready mixed a spoonful of flour, and the same of thick cream. 
Pour the hot beest upon it by degrees, mix it well together, and 
sweeten it to your taste. You may bake it in either crusts or cups. 


CAKES, BISCUITS, &c. 


One very material matter to be attended to in making these arti- 
cles is, that all your ingredients are ready at the time you are going 
_ sto make them, and that you do not leave them till your business 1S 

done; but be particularly observant with respect to the egos when 
beaten up, which, if left at any time, must be again beaten, and by 
that means your cake will not be so light as it otherwise would and 
ought tobe. If you use butter to your cakes, be careful in beating 
it to a fine cream before you mix the sugar with it. Cakes made 
with rice, seeds, or plumbs, are best baked with wooden girths, as 
thereby the heat will penetrate into the middle, which will not. be 
_ the case if baked in pots or tins. The heat of the oven must be 
_ proportioned to the size of the cake. & 


A good Common Cake. 


_. Take six ounces of ground rice, and the same quantity of flour, 
the yolks and whites of nine eggs, half a pound of lump ‘sugar, 
pounded and sifted, and half an ounce: of carraway seeds. Mix. 
se well together, and bake it an hour in a quick ovens: © \ 

4 : fa A rich Seed Cake. 3 
Take a pound and a quarter of flour, well dried, a pound of but- 
ter, a pound of loaf sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs, two ounces of 
carraway:seeds, one nutmeg grated, and its weight in cinnamon, 
First beat your butter to a cream, then put in your sugar; beat the. 
whites of your eggs by themselves, and mix them with your butter. 
and sugar; and-then beat up the yolks and mix with the whites, 
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‘Beat in-your flour, spices; and seed, a little before you:send 1taway. 
‘Bake it 'two hours: a quickoven, © = ok se a 
we oh yy _A Pound Cake, plain. hy Pia S “ite 


+» Beat a pound. of./butter in an earthen pan till it-is like.a- thick 
ream, then beatinnine whole: eggs till it is quite-light... Put:in.a 
glass of brandy,.a little Jemon-peel shred fine: then work.in.a pc und 
and a quarter of flour. Put itn your hoop or pan, and bake it for 
one hour. me es eee AeetS 
Ot BF RUGS. DT “Gingerbread Gakest to made af) aT 


Take three pounds of flour, a pound of sugar, the same quantity 
of butter rolled in very fine, two ounces of beaten ginger, anda 
large nutmeg grated. Then take a pound of t eacle, a quarter of a 
pint of cream, and make them warm together. Work up the bread 
stiff, roll it out, and make it up in thin cakes. Cut them out with 
a tea-cup or small glass, or roll them round like nuts, anid bake them 
in a slack oven or tin plates. — «5... eps 

3 Bath Cakes or. Buns. © oe ee 

Take half a pound of butter, and one pound of flour; rub the 
butter well in the flour; add five eggs, and: a tea-cup full of yeast. 
Set the whole well mixed up before the fire to rise; when suffici- 
ently risen add a quarter of a pound of fine powdered sugar, an 
ounce of carraways, well mixed in, then roll’ them out in little 


cakes and bake them on tins; they may either ‘be eaten for break- 
of, Feigao e Miailt tovesiies Mote to eit sJenr enh ae Samaaees 8 


YShréewsbtiry Cakes." 2°" & 8 ated 
Beat half a pound of butter to a fine cream, and put in the same 
weight of flour, one egg, six ounces of beaten and sif ted loaf sugar, 
and Half an ounce of carraway seeds) ' Mix them with a paste, roll 
them thin,’and cut them round with a small glass, or little tins ; 
prick them, lay them: on sheets of tins; and bake them in a slow 

even. | 4 pd gins teh bathe rth 


4 
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ts Queet Cakes. ix 2haae eet a bee Qe 


‘Take a pound of sugar, and beat and sift it; a pound of well- 
dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, and half a pound of cur- 
rants washed and picked} grate a nutmeg, and the samejquantity of 
“mace and cinnamon. » Work your butter ‘to’ a cream, vane fotiim 
your sugar ; beat the whites of your eggs’ near half at’ hour,-and mix 
them with your sugar and butter. Then. beat ‘your’ yolks near half 
an hour, and put them to your butter. Beat the whole well toge- 
ther, and when it is ready for the oven; put in your flour, spices, and 
eurrants.! Sift a little sugar over them, and bake them/in tins. : 
alt oak ae, eborbomn Stuy a aan te eerie nang 
Lagu aubrey ani saci tHEES Plumb Cakes. ooo ie evo ase 
» «Take half:a’ pound of sugar finely powdered, two pounds of flour 
well dried, four yolks-and two whites of eggs, half... pound of -but- 
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ter washed with rose-water, six spoonfuls of cream warmed, and a 
pound and a half of currants unwashed, but picked and rubbed 
very clean ina cloth. Mix all well together, then make them up 
into cakes, bake them in a hot oven, and let them stand half an hour 
till they are coloured on both sides. Then take down the oven lid, 
and let them stand to soak. You must rub the butter well into the 
flour, then the eggs and cream, and then the currants. 


Lemon Cakes. 


Take the whites of ten eggs, put to them three spoonfuls of rose 
or orange-flower water, and beat them an hour with a whisk. Then 
put in a pound of beaten and sifted sugar, and grate into it the 
rind of a lemon, When it is well mixed put in the juice of half a 
lemon, and the yolks of ten eggs beaten smooth. Just before you 
put it into the oven, stir in three quarters of a pound of flour, but- 
ter your pan, put into a moderate oven, and an hour will bake it. 


Currant Cakes. 


Dry well before a fire a pound and a half of fine flour, take a 
pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf sugar well beaten and 
sifted, four yolks of eggs, four spoonfuls of rose water, the same of 
sack, a little mace, and a nutmeg grated. Beat the eggs well, 
and put them to the rose water and sack. Then put to the sugar 
and butter. Work them all. together, and then strew in the cur- 
rants and flour, having taken care to have them ready warmed for 
mixing. You may make six or eight cakes of them; but mind to 
bake them of a fine brown, and pretty crisp. 


Whigs. 


Put half a pint of warm milk to three quarters of a pound of fine 
flour, and mix in it two or three spoonfuls of a light barm. Cover 
it up, and set it before the fire an hour, in order to make it rise. 
Work into the paste four ounces of sugar, and the same.quantity of 
butter. Make it into cakes or whigs, with as little flour as possi- 
ble, anda few seeds, and bake them in a quick oven. 


Common Biscuits. 


_ Beat eight eggs well up together, and mix with them a pound of 
sifted sugar, with the rind of a lemon grated. Whisk it about till it 
looks light, and then put in a pound of flour, with a little rose wa- 
ter. Sugar them over, and bake them in tins, or on papers. 


Macaroons. 


Blanch and beat fine a pound of sweet almonds, and put to them 
d pound ‘of sugar and a little rose water, to keep them from boiling. 
Then beat the whites of seven eggs to a froth, put them in, and 
work the whole well together. Drop them on wafer-paper, grate 
sugar-over them, and put them into the oven. sitet 
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_¢ Parecoff the rind/ofva Seville orange very fine; and:them squeeze: 
out the:juice of foursdrangese> iP ut them: into:a:stew-pan;swith:a. 


pint of water;:and eight ounces of sugar ; mix:with them the awhates: 
of five eggs well beaten, and set the whole over: the fire. « Stirat — 


one way till: it becomes thick: and white, then ‘strain. it through a 
gauze, and keep’stirring it tillit is: colds Then: beat ‘the yolk s of 
five eggs very fine, and put intovyour pan with:some:cream and the’ 


other articles.) Stirat, overva:slow: fire tllyit: is ready to'boil,; then ~ . 


pour it into a bason, and having ‘stirred-it ‘till it is quite:cold: put: 
it into your glasses. ae we 2 ‘ is 


easy Hh i 


sy: ade Sit 1D ie vag urnt, Cream. aCe WERT ey ink 4 : 
Take a little clarified sugar, put it into your sugar pan, and-let 
it boil till it colours m:the:pan’;< then pour im your cream, stirring it 
all> the time till the:sugar: 1s dissolved. «The .cream maybe made 


im the following mamer;)To a! pmt: of ‘cream: take five eggs, a — 


quarter of a pound of: fine:sugar,and:a spoonful of orange- flower. 


water; set it over the fire, stirring: it-tilbitis:thick ; but be-surett: : 


does not boil, or else it will curdle. 20 so. micted pric. babies mon 

: “Whipt Cream. | feat ans. 
-) Fake the whites of eight eggs, a’ quart of thick cream y and half 
‘a pint of sack. Mix them together, and sweeten it to your, taste. 
with double-refined sugar. You may perfume it, | if you please, 
with alittle musk or ambergris tied m/a rag, and steeped a hittle in 
the cream. Whip it up with a whisk, and some ‘lemon peel) tied 


vey 


in the middle of the whisk. »'Take the froth with a spoon, and lay. © 
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it in-your glasses or basons. ‘This put over fine tarts has a pretty — 
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2 Raspberry Cream, 

Rub a ‘quart of raspberries, or raspberry-jam, through ‘a’ hair 
sieve, to take out the seeds, ‘and ‘then’ ‘mix'it’ well with cream. 
‘Sweeten it with sugar to your taste; then’ put it'into’a’ stone Jug, 


¥ 


‘and ‘raise a froth ‘with a chocolate mill:"- As your frotlrrises, take . 
qt off with a’ spoon; and lay it upon athair siéve.’’ When you have’ ve 


got as much froth as you want, put what’creani' remains into.a-deep 
china dish, or punch-bow!, pour. your, frothed cream upon it as high 


-aiewal hie on. eee : 
SPR, SGT “YR LED ib are yard? nodve ctasrus tee Teese * 


. ’ ye > af 3 sd t 
i aie ect bin te arly Senicns ce Cream,, 9} sce} coe iy mans ORS Brake: 


To a pound: of preserved fruit,, which -may,be.of what kind you. 
. chooseyaddia quart of good creamy:the juice of two.lemons squeez- 
-ed‘into it,and some sugartoyour palate. Jet,the whole be rub-— 


tad sey tear  redr 
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bed through a fine hair sieve, and if. raspberry, strawberry, OF apy, 


ad 
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red fruit, you must add a little cochineal_to heighten the colour : 
have your freezing pot nice and clean, and-put your cream into it, 
cover it and put itinto your tub with ice beat small, and some salt ; 
turn the freezing pot quick, and as the cream sticks to the sides 
scrape it’ down with yourice-spoon,andso on tillit is frozen. The 
morevthe cream isaworkednto the sides with:the spoon, the: smoother 
and better flavoured at wall bes: Afternit is well frozen,: take it out, 
‘and put it into ice:shapes, with fresh salt and ice; when yow serve 
it; carefully: wash the shapes for fear any salt: should adhere to them; 
dip them im water luke-warm, and send them up-to table... ; 
oe Erait Ices may be made:either-with water:or cream. If water, 
two pounds of fruit, a pint of spring water,’ a: pound of. clarified 
sugar, and thejuice'of twodemonsi. 0) 5 0 
Raspberry Jam, | 
Let. yeur raspberries be thoroughly ripe, and quite dry. - Mash 
them fine, and strew. in them their own weight of loaf sugar, and 
half their weight of the juice of white currants. . Boil thens balfan 
hour over a clear slow fire, skim them well, and put them into pots 
or glasses. ‘Tie them down with: brandy papers, and keep them 
dry. Strew on the ‘sugar assoon: as you can after the berries: are 
gathered, and inorder to. preserve: their fine flavour, do not Jet 
them stand long before you boil them. — ins eooh 
Strawberry Jam. 
» Bruise very fine some scarlet strawberries gathered when. quite 
ripe, and put’to them, a little juice.of red currants. Beat and sift 
their weight'in sugar, strew it over them, and put them into.a pre- 
_ serving pan... Set. them over a clear slow fire, skim. them, boil 
them twenty minutes, and then put them into glasses, ss. 
Oe: a Gooseberry Jam. ~ 3 
Cut and pick out the seeds of fine large green gooseberries, gar 
thered when they are full grown, but not ripe. Put them into a 
pan of water, green them, and put them into a sieve to drain. Then 
-beat them ina marble mortar, with their weight in sugar. Take a 
‘quart of gooseberries, boil. them to a mash in a quart of water, 
_ squeeze them,.and to every pint of liquor put a pound of fine loaf 
ssugar. "Lhen boiland skim it, put in your green gooseberries, and 
shaving boiled/them till they are very thick, clear, and of a pretty 
green, put them into glasses. hak Pe ae 
ad ~ Black Currant Jam. | 
Gather your currants when they are thoroughly ripe and dry, and 
pick them clean from the stalks. ‘Then bruise them well in a bowl, - 
“and to every two pounds of currants, put’a pound anda half of loaf 
sugarfinely beaten. Put them into a preserying-pan, boil them 
half an hour, skim and stir them all the time, and then put them 
SMe pots. — AA Se ATS ESE i cad Ty Bee ni re aie gabe Liga’ Vee 
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Take a pound of double-refined sugar pounded and sifted’ fine; 
and mix it with the whites of twenty-four eggs, in an earthen 
pan. Whisk them well fortwo or three hours till 1t looks white and 
thick, and theny-with a bread thin board, or bunch of feathers, spread 
it.all over. the:tep aud)sides of the cake. ‘Set it ata proper distance’: 
before a,clear fire, sand keep turning it continually, that 1t maynot™ 
lose its.colour.;but.a cool oven is best, where an hour will hardemit: - 


i oe “eatery LUE ee WRENS Ie Gg ehbreneas 
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fit cD eget hy SARE EE: Sek2 Sieh ee ys te SD 
+ .», JELLIES, SYLLABUBS, $e. 
| Calf’s Feet Jelly. 09 imdeiive way 
- Boil two calf’s feet well cleaned in a gallon of water till it is re- 
duced to a quart, and then pour it into a pan. When it is cold, 
skim off the fat, and take the jelly up clean, Leave what settling 
may remairi At the bottom, and put the jelly into a saucepan, with 
a pint of mountain wine, half’a pound of loaf ‘Sugar, and the juice — : 
of ‘four lemons. ° Add to these’ the’ whites of six or eight eggs well” 
beaten up; stir all well together, put it on the fire, and let it boil © 
a few minutes. Pour it into a large flannel bag, and’ repeat it tillit — 
runs clear; then: have-ready a large china bason, and put into it — 
some lemon-peel cut as thin as possible. Let the jelly run into the © | 
hasow, and the lemon-peel will not only give it a pleasing colour,. ay 
but a grateful flavour. Fill your glasses, and it will be fit for use, 
sar 25, Black Crtrrant Jelly 3s SRA Bove | 
Let: your. currants be thoroughly ripe, and quite dry; trip | 
them. clear from the stalks, and put them into a large stew-pot, © 
"To every ten quarts of currants, put one quart of water, Tie paper: at | 
close oyer them, and set them for two hours in a cool oven. | 
Then squeeze them through a fine cloth, and to eyery quart of 
juice add a pound and a half of loaf sugar broken Into. small 
pieces. Stir.it gently. till the. sugar 1s nielted, and .whenit-boils, 
take off the scum quite clean. Let it boil preity quick over aclearfire -— 
till it.jellics, which is known “by.dipping the skimmer into your 
jelly.and holding inthe air;,.when. it hangs to the. spoonin:a. drop 
it is done... You may,also put some into.a plate to try, andiftheres: | 
comes a thick skin it is. done... If. your jelly.is boiled too long it will >.) 
lose.its flavour, and. shrink very much, Pour it intospots, cover: . 
them with brandy papers, and keep them ma dry place. - Red and 
white jelly is made in the same manners 
‘yc byeer: gl be Won a tenga airs bn hcg Wit sig WY}, RR Mase Ps ake | 
«+ ylerdeg + tabdtpennegcter owen: Sees uke, eens eet nevatd: pik osu gs Iam 
. Put.a.pint of cyder.and abotile, of strong beersnto.a large bowls, 1 
erate in a small wutmeg, | and; sweeten at, to:your tasters, ‘Phep milk.) 
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from the cow as much milk..as. will-make.a strong: frothy’: Let ‘it 
stand an hour, and then strew over it a few currants, well ‘washed 
picked and plummed, before the fire, and it will be’fit for use. | a 
a i an hapt iS yllabsibiny tise nade doi 
* Rub a lump of-loaf sugar on the outside of a lemon, and putit: 
into a pint of thick cream, and>sweeten-it ‘to your tiste. “Then 
squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and add a glass of Madeira’wine, or 
French brandy. .Mill:it to a froth with:a chocolate mill, take off 
the froth as it rises, and lay it in a hair sieve. Then fill one half of 
your glasses a little more than-half-full- with white wine, and the 
other half of your glasses a little more than half full with red wine. 
Then lay on your “froth as-high as you cau, but take care that it is 
well drained on your sieve, otherwise it will mix with the wine, and 
your syllabub be spoiled. ©. 
ax a1 i it + os Flummery. 


‘Take an ounce of bitter and the same quantity of sweet almonds, . 
put them in a bason, and pour over them some boiling water to.. 
make the skins come off. Then strip.off the skins, and throw the 
kernels into cold water ; take them out, and beat them in a marble . 


Mortar, with a little rose-water to keep. them from boiling ; and. 


when they are beat, put them into a pint of calves feet stock: set it. 
over the fire, and sweeten it to your taste with loaf sugar. As soon. 
as it boils, strain it through a piece of muslin or, gauze; and when it 
is a little cold, put into it a pmt of thick.cream, and keep stirring jt. 
often till it grows thick and cold. Wet your moulds in cold.water, _ 


‘and pour in the flummery. Let them stand about six hours before 


you turn them out; and, if you make your flummery stiff, and wet 
your moulds, it will turn out without putting them into warm water, 
which will be a great advantage to the look of the figures, as warm ° 


_ water gives a dulness to the flummery. 


p saath 254 aie 

_ POSSETS, WHITE-POTS, GRUBLS, 8c. 

: si Seite 3 : ‘Wine Posset. pei ‘ 
Boil the crumb of ‘a penny loaf ina quart of milk till it is soft, 
then take it off the fire, and grate in half a nutmeg. Put in sugar 


to your taste, then pour it into a china bowl, and put in by degrees 


a pint of Lisbon wine. Serve it up with toasted bread upon a plate. 
ea | FL teh aE Pa 
_ Take a small piece of white bread, put it into a pint of milk, and 


set it over the fire. Then put some nutmeg and sugar into a pint. 
of ale, warm it, and when your milk boils, ae it upon the ale,’ 


Levit stand a few minutes to clear, and it will be fit for use. © 
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SST PDE P oft um tA WOR BARE 
i orp tWo'qtiarts of) milk, ‘and: beat up. eight ‘eggs, and { hitflie 
whites, with @ little’ Fose-water, a nutnies, and @ quarter ‘of a’pound 
of sugar. Cut a’ penny. loaf into, very thin ‘slices, and: pour tlie 
milk and eggs over them. Put a little piece of butter_on the ‘top, 
asad it to the OFeDs, bake it for half an hour, and it will be fit f or use. 


TaD SEBS by, te HBt9 ee Walia, White’ Candles é qn Bhs Lf 


«ae iva’ quarts, of water, and mix it with: four ginal 8 war 
meal ‘ca. ‘blade or two of mace, and a piece of ‘lemou-p eel. Let it 4 
“ ‘boi $ik¥ Wins 5 Gb eas 


at. qua) 


and be careful not. to. Tet i it, oil « over, , then, strain it ‘through 2 
‘sieve. “When you | use it, ‘sweeten it ‘to ‘your “taste, ‘grat ate in ali ttle 
sutineg, and what wine you ‘think ‘proper; “a and’ Ht) it Uy, Ht! for: a ek 
person, squeeze in the juice ofa lemon. wis 


White Wine W. hey. 


* Puti ina targe. bason half: a pint of tinted mi : K and, half a . bio | 
Oe wine. “When it has. stood a few minutes, pour jo ‘a Bey ne 
jng water. Let it ‘stand a little, and the curd, will gi eat a lum 
aud settle at the bottom, Then pour 
and pate in a lump of sugar, a sprig of 


i. 
I, and keep. stirring, ‘it often. Let i it boil 2 a, quarter, ‘of a rr rr; r 


g 4a 20g Uk: i » Water Grell 6. Riahy Cele sh, ame Mbt 


rpaE a ave s iadbat of oatmeal into a pint ¢ of rake, and sti stir it 
seh together, and let it boil two or three times, ‘stirring: it often ; 
hut’be careful it does not boil over. Then strain it thr ough a a sieve, 
‘salt itto your palate, and put in -a good piece of butter. - Stir it 
about. with a spoon till, Me butter 1s all aban and it it wl be jst 


@ 


‘and smooth, meg obit oh SRS Bing 
Pe pee eee a * Barley ‘Gheh ' a hes le: : as 
eae» 
) Pat radiate ofa ‘ibn of Sanvbatey and” a * stick “or cinna- 
mon, into two quarts of water, and let it boil till it is reduced t to one 
quart. | Then strain It through ¢ a sieve, ioe a Pint of red wine, and 
fucotes it to your ‘taste, ve a) aie 


pilates. es 


‘ To two quarts of water puta quarter of a pound of pe 
When it boils, strain Hew very, clean, boil half : away, an eg str 
off. Add two hindu fia white vanes and sweeten. it, tO 5 

alate, 4 7 a hia eiait 3 up. Fg 2 2 nt ' 

“BR eaagy Tt fe aie i esti vom sgl r 

- Boil half a span oft rice in a quart” roft ewer? with? ‘a little cinna- 
sieromsdl lee it boil till the water is wasted, but take ‘care it: doesnot 
purns Then add three: pints of milk, withthe: yolk of an egg beat 

fine, and ‘keep stirring” it while you ‘put them’ ine W hew it boil 
pour it out wand sweeten it to'your'taste. 4 WSs & iss ye 
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» Put.a large-spoonful. of sago.in to th ree quarters) of.a.pint of wae 
ter.» Stir it, and. boil it gently. till it-is as thick.as you -would. have 


it!) “Then put in wine and sugar, witha little grated nutmeg, toyour 
palate.. » Bi aus wi Mo io. thier woeete bie a here 
‘ bast hk Wire ens niko: Mids ugtess saed cess, ati) oF 33 berse 


Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and sweeten it to your 
taste- with loaf-sugar, Set it over the fire, and when it boils, take it 
off to cool. Beat up the yolks of four eggs, put them into-a little 
cold wine, and mix them carefully with ‘the hot, a little at‘a’time. 
Phen pour it backwards and forwards till’ it looks fine and bright. 
Set it on the fire again till ‘it is quite hot and pretty thick, pour it . 
again backwards and forwards several times, and serve it in choco- 
late cups, with long slices of bread toasted of a nice light brown. | 

. Gooseberry Fool. 

Set two quarts of gooseberries on the fire in about a quart of 
water. When they. begin to simmer, turn yellow, and begin to 
plump, throw them into a cullender to drain the water out; then 
with the back. of a spoon carefully squeeze the pulp through a sieve 

ito a dish; make them pretty sweet, and let them stand till they are 
cold. In the mean time, take two quarts of milk, and the yolks of 
four eggs, beat wp witha little grated nutmeg ; stir it softly over a 
slow fire. When it begins to simmer, take it off, and by degrees 
stir it mto the goosberries. Let it stand till it is cold, and serve it 
up. If you make it with cream, you need not put in any eggs. 


. ' Lemonade. : | 4 
~ "Take two Seville oranges and six lemons, pare them very thin, 
gud steep the parings four hours in two quarts of water. Put the 
juice of six oranges and twelve lemons upon three quarters of a 
pound of fine sugar, and when the sugar is melted, put the water ta 
it in which the parings have been steeped. Add a little orange- 
flower water, and more sugar, if necessary: Press it through a bag 
till it is fine, and then pour it into bottles for use, | 3 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING DIFFERENT KINDS 


hen Peidic,s 


Ia the execution of this business, one very material consideration 
is, the proper construction of your oven, which should be built 
round,.and not lower. from the roof than.twenty inches, nor higher 
than.twenty-four inches. . The mouth should be small, with an iron 
»door.to shut quite close; by which ‘means, less fire will be required, 
ie | heat. quicker thana long and high-roofed oven, and bake every 

ubg belter... .. Si Sele a ed Peete see 
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4 | To make Bread the London Way. old albus 
Put a bushel of good flour, ground about five or six weeks, into 
one end of your trough, and make a hole in the middle. Take nme 
quarts of warm water (calléd by the bakers, Liquor) and mix it with 
one quart of good yeast; put it into the flour, abd stir it well with 
your hands till it is tough. Let it lay till it rises as high as it will - 
go, which will be in about an hour and twenty minutes. Be, ape. 
ful to. watch it when it comes to its height, and do not iet it fall. 
Then make up your dough with eight quarts more of warm liquor, 
and one'pound of salt; work it well up wath your hands, and then 
cover it with a coarse cloth or a sack. Then put your fire into 
the oven, and by the time it is properly heated, the dough will be 
‘ready. ‘Then make your loaves of about five pounds each, sweep 
out your oven clean, put in your loaves, shut your oven up close, ‘and 


two hours and a half will bake them. Remember, that 1H sottinher 
time your liquor be just blood-warm; in winter, a little warmer; 
sand in hard frosty weather as hot as you can, bear your hand in it, 
butinot.so hot as to scald the yeast; for should that be the case, the 
whole batch of bread will be spoiled. A larger or smaller quantity 
may be made in proportion to the rules here laid down, 


aM Shtot Set oR! Po make Leaven Breads io i Weaub wor 


_ Take a lump of dough, about two pounds, of your last making, 
which has been made with yeast, keep it in a wooden vessel, and 
‘cover it well with flour. The night before you intend to bake, put 
‘this (whichis your leaven) into a peck of flour, and work them well 
‘together with warm liquors. Let it He in a dry wooden vessel, well 
covered with a linen cloth, a blanket over the cloth, and keep it in 
a warm place. This dough, kept warm, will rise again the next 
morning, and will be sufficient to mix with two or three bushels of 
flour, ‘being worked up with warm liquor, and a pound of salt to 
each bushel of four. When it is well worked, and thoroughly mix- 
ed with all the flour, let it be well covered with the linen and blan- 
ket, until you find it rise; then knead: it well, and work it up into 
loaves and bricks, making the loaves broad, and not so thick and 
high as is done for bread made with yeast. Then put them into 
the oven, and bake them as before’directed. Always keep by you 
“two pounds of the dough of your last baking, well covered with 
flour, to make leaven to serve from orie baking-day to another. ‘The 
~ more leaven there is put to the flour, the lighter and more spungy the 
“bread will be; and the fresher the leaven the sweeter it will be. 
wu yen To.make French Bread... (4 op 08) oe 
"Jay at one end of your trough half a bushel of the best white 
flour, and make a hole in the middle of it. Mix a pint of good 
‘amall beer yeust with three quarts of warm liquor, putit in, and mix 
“it up well ull itis tough: puta flannel over it, and let it rise: as 
high‘as it will.” When itis at the height, take six quarts of skimmed 


g 
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milk, blood warm (the bluer the better, provided it is sweet) anda 
pound of salt. Instead of working it with your hands, as you would 
do for English bread, put. the ends of your fingers together, and work 
"it over your hands till it is quite. weak and ropy; thien cover it Over 
-with a flannel, put your fire into the oven, and make it very hot. 
‘Observe, that when you take the dough out of the trough, you tse 
your hands as before, or eise you will t not get it out till it falls, when 
it will be good for nothing. _ Lay it on the dresser, and instead of a 
common. kmife, have one made likea ‘chopping-knife to cut it with ; 
then make it up into bricks or rolls as you think proper. “The bricks 
will take an hour and a half baking, ‘and the rolls half all hour. 
Then draw them out, and either rasp them with a Tasp, or chip 
them with a, kunfe ; er the former is the most convenient, and is 
‘done with the greatest ‘expedition. When you work it up with" the 
second liquor, you may, if you please, break 1 in two oulices of butter. 


To make M uffins. 


Pat into your trough a bushel of fine’ white flour. Then take 
three gallons: of milk- warn liquor, and mix ina quart of mild ale, 
‘or good small beer yeast, and half a pound of salt. “Stir it well 
about for a quarter of an hour, then strain it into the flour, and mix 
your dough as light as.you can.. Let it lie one hour to rise, then 
with your hand roll it up, and pull it into little pieces about the size 
ofa. walnut. Roll them lke a ball, and lay them on a table, and as 
fast as you do them, puta flannel over them, and be sure to keep 
your dough covered. When you have rolled out all your dough, 
begin to bake the first, and by that time, they will be spread out in 
the right form.. Lay. them on your plate, and as the bottom side 
begins to change colour, turn them on the other. Be careful that 
the middle of your plate is not too hot; if it is, put a brick-bat or. 
two in the middle of the fire to slacken the heat. — 


“PRESER VING FRUIT, be. 


hav general “ne are necessary to be shaerre in this part of 
oe Art of Confectionary, and which we shall previously notice, as 
well for the instruction, as reputation, of those whose province it 
may be occasionally to use such articles. In the first place remem- 
ber, that in making your syrups, the sugar.is well pounded and dis- 
solved before you set it on the fire, which will not only make the 
scum rise well, but cause the syrttp to have its proper colour. When 
- “your preserve diana damsons, or any other kind of stone fruit, 
cover them with mutton-suet rendered, in order to keep)out the air, 
which, if.it. penetrates, will totally deateny. them... All. wet sweet- 
“meats must be kept in a dry and cool place, as they will be subject 
to grow mouldy and damp, and Li much: heat will, destroy their 
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virtue. Dip writing paper into brandy, lay it close to the sweet- 
ineats, cover them quite ught with paper, and they will keep for any 
length of time without receiving the least injury. Without these 
precautions, all art and endeavours will prove ineffectual, =) 


eine | i) 


: Apricots. 1 oahu eal 
Gather your apricots before their stones become hard, put them 
into a pan of cold spring water, with plenty of vine leaves; set them 
‘over a slow fire till they are quite yellow, then take them out, and 
rub them with a flannel and salt to take off the lint. Put them into 
the pan to the same water and leaves, cover them close, set them at 
a good distance from the fire till they are a fine light green, then 
take them carefully up, and: pick out all the bad-coloured and broken 
ones. Boil the best gently two or three times in a thin syrup, and 
let them be quite cold each time before you boil them. When they 
look plump and clear, make a syrup of double-refined sugar, but 
not too thick; give your apricots a gentle boil in it, and then put 
ahem into your pots or glasses. Dip paper in brandy, lay.it over - 
them, tie it close, and keep them in a-dry place for usen 5 58 
| | | Peasohes! + (Mer Ee 
Get the largest peaches you can, but do not let them be too ripe. | 
Rub off the Imt with a cloth, and then run them down the seam 
with a pm skin deep, and cover them with French brandy. ‘Tie a 
bladder over them, and let them stand a week. Then take them 
“out, and make @ Strong syrup for them. Boil and skim it well, 
then put in your péachies, and boil thera till they look clear; then 
take them out, and put them into pots or glasses. Mix the syrup 


‘with the brandy, and when it is cold, pour it on your peaches, Tie 
them so close down with a bladder, that no air can come to them, 
otherwise they will tur black, and be totally spoiled. her 
2 y Barberries. ‘batt sealereniah 
‘To preserve barbernes for tarts, you must proceed’ thus: Pick 
the female branches clean from the stalk ; take their weight of loaf 
sugar, and put them into a jar. Set them im a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter till the sugar is melted, and the barberries quite soft, and then 
let them stand all night. The next day put them into a preserving 
pan, and boil them fifteen minutes, then put them into jars, tie them - 
lose, and set them.by for use. gL) oon SM nie Fe 
; ED 


Grapes. 4 ok hth SceCP) & Oy eff 


Take some close bunches (whether white or red 18 immaterial) 
not too ripe, and lay them in a jar. Put to them a quarter of.a 
pound of sugar-candy, and fill the jar with common brandy... Lie 
them up close with a bladder, and set them in a dry place. ere 

Morello Cherries >,» ath ote aA” 
Gather your cherries when they are full ripe; take off the stalks, 
and prick them with a pin.’ Toevery pound of cherries put apound 
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and a half of loaf sugar. Beat. part of your sugar, strew it over 
them, and let them stand all mght.. Dissolve the rest of your sugar 
in half a pint of the juice of currants, set it over a slow fire, and put. 
in the cherries with the sugar, and give them a gentle scald. Then 
take them carefully out, boil your syrup tll it is thick, pour it upon 
the Plier Dit and tie them down close. 


Green Codlins. 


Gathes them when they are about the size of a large walnut, with 
the stalks and a leaf or two on them. Puta handful of vine ipeyes 
into a pan of spring water; then puta layer of codlins, then one of 

vine leaves, and soon till the pan is full. Cover it close to prevent 
the steam getting out, and set it on a slow fire. When you find 
them soft, take off the skins with a penknife, and then put them in 
‘the same water with' the vine leaves, which must be quite cold, 
*otherwise they will be apt to crack. ‘Put in a little roche alum, 
‘and:set them over a very slow fire till they are green, which will be 
an three: or four hours. Then take them out, and lay them on a 
sieve to drain. Make a good syrup, and give them a gentle boil 
once a day for three days. ‘Then put them into small jars, cover 
them close with brandy-paper, tie them down tight, and set them 
in a dry place. They will keep all the year. : 


Golden Pippins. 


_ Boil the rind of an orange very tender, and let it lay in water two 
X or three days. ‘Take a quart of golden pippins, pare, core, quarter, 
and boil them to a strong jelly, and run it through a jelly-bag. Then 
_take twelve of the largest pippins, pare them, and scrape out the 
cores. “Puta pint of water into a stew-pan, with two pounds of 
loaf sugar. When it boils, skim it, and put in your pippins, with 
the orange rind in thin slices. Let them boil fast till the sugar is 
very thick, and will almost candy. Then put a pint of the pippin- 
jelly, and boil them fast till the jelly is quite clear. Then squeeze 
an the juice of a lemon, give it a boil, and, with the ae akg onal 
. awh them into pots or glasses, and cover them close. 


Green Gage Plums. ‘ 


a the finest plums you can, gathered just before they are » ripe. 
Put a layer of vine leaves at the bottom of your pan, then a layer 
of plums, and then vine-leaves and plums alternately, till the pan 
is nearly filled. ‘Then putin as much water as it will hold, set it 
over a slow fire, and when the plums are hot, and begin to crack, 
take them off, and pare off the skins very carefully, putting them into 
“a sieve, as you do them. ‘Then lay them in the same water, with 

a layer of leaves between, as you did at first, and cover them so close 
-that no steam can get out. Hang them at a great distance from 
the fire till they are green, which will take at least five or six hours. 
Then take them carefully up, lay them on a hair sieve to drain, 
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make a-good syrup, and give thém a gentle;boil in.it-twice a'day for 
two days....Then take them’ out;. put them-into a fine clear syrup, 
and cover them.close down with brandy-papers. . >) oor). ylise 
* Osa cius hey vo Shdw Wis iw ceuemag od Jen been ae 

Gather your raspberries on a dry day, when they are just turning 
red, with the stalks on about an inch long. Lay them singly ona 
dish, then* beat and sift their weight of double-refined sugar, and. 
strewit over'them. “To every quart of raspberries take a quart of 
red currant juice; and put to it its weight of double-refned sugar.’ 
Boil and skim it ‘well, then’ put in your raspberries, and give them’ 
a'scald. Take them off, and let them stand for two hours. "Ther 
set them on sgain, and’ make them a ‘little hotter.’ Procéed’ m- 
this maviner two'or three’ times till they look clear5 ‘but -6"tiot” 
let them’ boil; ‘as that will make the stalks'come off. ° When ‘they’ 


are tolerably cool, put them in jelly-glasses with the stalks down-" 


Raspberries. ’ 


1 PIM ES fyotht Foe EES. 


eri ye. Qi Jeo SOE 
ucan, with the stalks.ony, — 


a 


them, and put them into, a jar, with their weight of double-refined 
sugar beat! small. Cover them’ close, and let ‘them staiid ma kettle 
ofboiling water till they are soft, and the syrup is extracted from. 
them.’ Then strain them through a muslin rag into a preserving-" 
pay’ boil and skim’ it well, and when it is cold, put in your whole 
-strawberties, and set them over the fire till they are milk het iy 
Then take them .off, and let them stand till they are quite cold: 
Set them’on again, and make them a little hotter, and do so 
several times till they look clear; but do not let them boil, as_ 
that will bring‘ off their stalks. When the strawberries are cold, 
put- them into jelly-glasses, with the’ stalks downwards, and fill up” 
your glasses with the*syrup. Put over them papers dipped in bran-— 
dpfand tic theth Tomi Close. 18) GMI) 28M ee te a ie 
RODD TECy AY TE op ThE Done 
eA RIG 8 OLS SiG "h PUNCP LI F LPO BY tw tit old WSvaue 
Stone them, and tie six or seven bunches together, with a thread 
to a piece of split-deal about four inches long. Put them into the 
preserving-pan with their weight of double-refined sugar beaten and 
finely sifted, and let them stand all night.:-'Then take some pippms; © 
pare, core, atid boil them, and press them down swith the back of ay 
spoon, but-domot stir them. When the: wateris strong of the apple, : 
add.to: it the: juice-of a lemon, and strainat through ‘a jelly-bag tll) 
it-rans ‘quite. clear. To every. pit of your: liquor put a: pound of 
double-refined sugar, and boil it up to a strong jelly:! “Then putit : 
to!your-curiants, and:boil them, till:theydJook clear. }>Cover them in ~ 


Seay 
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the preserving-pan with paper till they are almost cold; and then 


put the bunches of currants into your glasses, and fill them up with 


jelly. When they are°cold, wet papers in brandy, and lay over 
them; then put over them another paper, and tie them up close. 
This method must be pursued with either white or red currants. 


rae italia pa eaasciamae Gooseberries. i 
Get the largest green gooseberries. you can, and pick off the 


black eye, but not the stalk. Set them over the fire ina pot of 


water to scald, but do not let them boil, as that. will spoil them. 
When they are tender, take them up, and put them into cold water, 
Then take a pound. and a half of double-refined sugar. to.a pound of 


gooseberries, and clarify the sugar with water, a pint to a pound. 
of sugar. When your syrup is cold, put. the gooseberries. singly 
into your preserving-pan, put the syrup to them, and. set them. 
ona gentle fire. Let them boil, but not so fast as to break 
them; and when they have boiled, and you, perceive the sugar. 


has entered them, take them off, cover them with white. paper,» 


and set them by all night. The. next-day take them out of the 
syrup, and boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, and 
put it'to them again, set them on’a slow fire, “and let them simmer 


gently till you perceive'the syrup will rope: Then take them off, 


By 


set'them ‘by till they are'cold, and cover ‘them with ‘brandy-paper. 


etl Sa “Damsons. saad te 
. Put your damsons into a skillet over the fire, with as much water 
as.will coyer them. When they have boiled, and the liquor is 


pretty strong,, strain it out, and add to every pound of damsons,’ 


wiped clean, a pound of single-refined sugar. Put one third of your 
sugar into the liquor, set it over the fire, and when it simmers put 


in thedamsons. Let them have one good boil, then take them off, 


and cover them up close for half anhour. Then set them on again, - 


and let them simmer over the fire after turning them. Then take 


them out, put them into a bason, strew all the sugar that was left 


on them, and pour the hot liquor over them. | Cover them up, let 


- them stand till the next day, and then boil them up again till they . 
are enough. ‘I’hen take them up, and put them in pots; boil the 


liquor till it jellies, and When it is almost cold, pour it on them. 
Cover them with paper, tie them close, and set them in a dry place. 


. Cucumbers. 


»'Take: the greenest cucumbers, and the most free from seeds, your: 
camget; some small to preserve whole, and others large to cut into’ 


pieces: » Put them into strong salt and water ina strait-mouthed jar, © 


with a cabbage-leaf to keep them down. Set them ina warm place 
till::they are yellow, then wash them out, and’set them over the 
fire in fresh«water, with alittle salt, and a fresh cabbage-leaf over 


them. _ Cover the pan very close, but take care they do not boil. 


If they arenot'of a fine green, change your water, and that will 
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help, them. Then, cover them as b@fre, and make them. hot. 
When they become of a good green, takehem off the fire, and let, 
them stand till they are cold. Then cut the large ones into quarters, 
take out the seed and soft part, then, put them into cold water, and 
let them stand two days; but change the, water twice. every day to 
take out the salt. Take a pound of single-refined sugar, and half a 
pint of water; set it over the fire, and, when you have scmnmedat 
clean, put in the rind of a lemon, and an ounce of ginger with the 
outside scraped off. When your syrup is pretty thick, take it off; 
and when cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, and put them in. Boil 
the syrup Once in two or three days for three weeks, and strengthen 


it, if necessary. When you put the syrup to your cucumbers, be 
sure that it is quite cold. Cover them close, and set them in a 


dry place. | | | at ar eab 
“PICKLING. ¥ oN 


‘Pickles are essentially necessary to be kept in all honses, but 
particularly such as contain large families; nor will the prudent and 
judicious housekeepér be without them; and this for two reasons : 
first, to avoid the inconvenience of sending for them when wanted 5 
and secondly, from being assured that they are done as they ought 
to be, that is, that they shall have their proper colour without that 
artifice which is likely to be prejudicial to those who use them, It 
is too common a practice to make use of brass utensils in order to 
give the pickles a fine green; but this pernicious custom Is easily 
avoided by heating the liquor, and keeping it in a proper degree of 
warmth before you pour it on the artieles to be pickled. Tt is usual 
to put pickles ito earthen jars, but stone jars are by far the best, 
for though they are more expensive in the first purchase, they will 
be found much cheaper in the end; the earthen vessels are porous, 
and will consequently admit the air, and spoil the pickles, especi- 
ally if they stand any length of time; but this will not be the case 
with stone jars. Remember, that when you take any pickle out of 
your jars, be sure never to do it with your fingers, as that will spoil ” 
the pickle; but always make use of a spoon, which you should ~ 
keep entirely for that purpose.—Having mentioned these necessary 
and general observations relative to pickling, we shall now proceed 
to particulars; beginning with : nee PE Soden 


im 1 Mangoes. i« apenas Weak 

~The proper cucumbers to be used for this purpose are those of - 
the largest sort, which must be taken from the. vines, before they 
are too ripe, or yellow at the ends. Cut a piece out of the side, 
and take out the seeds with an apple-scraperor a,tea-spoon. Then 
“put them into very strong salt and water for eight or nine days, oF 
till they are yellow. Stir them well.two. or three times every day, 


t 
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and put them ‘into a pan with a large quantity of vine leaves both 
over and under them. Beat alittle roche alum very fine, and put it 
into the salt and water they came out of. Pour it on your cucumbers, 
and set them upon a very slow fire for four or five hours, till they 
are pretty green. ‘Then take them out, and drain them in a hair 
sieve, aud when they are cold, put to them a little horseradish, 
then mustard-seed, two or three heads of garlic, a few pepper- 
corns, a few green cucumbers sliced in smal] pieces, then horse- 
radish, and the same as before-mentioned till you have filled them. 
Then take the piece you cut out, and sew it on with a large needle 
and thread, and do all the rest in the same manner. Have ready the 
following pickle : To every gallon of vinegar put an ounce of mace, 
the same of cloves, two ounces of sliced ginger, the same of long 
pepper, Jamaica pepper, three ounces of mustard-seed tied up in 
a bag, four ounces of garlic, and a stick of horseradish cut in 
slices. Boil them five minutes in the vinegar, then pour it upon 
your pickles, tie them down close, and keep them for use. — 
BE Ac Gerkang 

Put a quantity of spring water into a large earthen pan, and, to 
every gallon put two pounds of salt. Mix them well together, and 
throw’ in five hundred gerkins ; when they have been two hours in 
the salt and water, take them out, and put them to drain; and 
when’ they are thoroughly dry, put them into your jar. ‘Take a 
gallon of the best white’ wine vinegar, and put it ina ‘saticepan, | 
with half an ounce of cloves and mace, an ounce of allspice, the 
same quantity of mustard-seed, a stick of horseradish cut in slices, 
six bay-leaves, two or three races of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, 
and a handful of salt. Boil ‘up all together, and pour it over the 
gerkins. Cover them close down, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours. Then put them into your saucepan, and let them simmer 
over the fire till they are green: but be careful not to let. them boil, 
as that will spoil them. ‘Then put them into your jar, and cover 
them down close till they are cold. Then tie them over with a 
bladder and a piece of leather, and put them ina dry cold place, 
REGIE: , 


7 a | ~ Cucumbers. 

For the purpose of pickling, choose the smallest. cucumbers you 
can get, and be careful they are as free from spots as possible. Put 
them into strong salt and water for nine or ten days, or till they 
are quite yellow, and stir them twice a day, at least, or they will 
grow soft. When they are perfectly yellow, pour the water from 
them, and cover them with plenty of vine leaves. Set your water 
over the fire, and when it boils, pour it upon them, and set them 
upon the hearth to keep warm. When the water is nearly cold, 
make it boiling hot again, and pour it upon them. Proceed in this 
manner till you perceive they are of a fine green, which they will be 
infour or five times. “Be careful to keep them well covered with 
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vine leaves, with'a cloth and dish‘over the top, to keep in the steam, 
which will help to green them the sooner. “When they are’ greened, 
put them into a hair sieve to’ drain, and then’ make. the following 
pickle for them: To every two, quarts of. white wine vinegar, put 
half an ounce of mace, or ten or twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger 
cut into slices, the, same. of black pepper, and a handful of salt. 
Boil them all, together for five minutes, pour it hot upon your 
pickles, and tie them down with a bladder for use. lag bla hs 

png alg athe ass ‘Red Cabbage. fi pihe thas veut 
"Slice your cabbage crossways, then put it‘on an earthen dish, 
and sprinkle a handful of salt over it. Cover it with another dish, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. Then»put it into a cullender to 
drain; and lay it into. your jar. ‘Take a sufficient quantity of white 
wine vinegar to cover it, a few cioves, a little mace, and allspice. 
Put them in whole, with a little cochineal bruised fe. ” ‘hen 
boil it up, and pour it either hot or cold upon your cabbage! It 
the former, let it stand till cold, and then te it down, for usé. |” 


aka? 


St. ve 
‘a ae - 
> 


‘ Kidney Beans. ented, gorephs 
_ Take some young small beans, and put them into stroi id 
water for three days, stirring them .two or three times each day. 
Then put them into a pan with vine-leaves both under and: over 
them, and pour on them the same. water they came out of. Cover 
them close, and set them over a very slow tire. tll, they are, of a fine 
green. ‘Then put them into a, hair ‘sieve to drain, and make a 
pickle for them of white wine vinegar, or fine ale alegar. “Boil it 
five or six minutes with a little mace, Jamaica pepper and a race 
or two of ginger sliced. ‘Then pour it hot upon. the beans, ‘and tie 
them down witha bladder and paper, uy Sipe mR 


Lhe AP ie Radish Peds, 2 ae Oe tnigdeneie ineaale 
Gather your radish pods when they are quite ‘young, and put 
them into salt and water all night; the next day boil the salt and 
water they were laid in, pour it upon the pods, and. corgi ak jr 


close to keep.in the steam. When iti nearly ¢ 
hot, and pour it on again, and continue doing si 
quite green.. ‘Then put. them mto a sieve .to drait 
pickle for them of white wine vinegar, witha little 
long pepper; and horseradish. . Pour it boiling ho 
< S “ eae eee V4 ES Sk oes! eae 
pods, and. when it is. almost cold, make your vinegar, 
fore, and again pour it upon them. ‘Tie them down with a 
and set them in a dry place. ca 
Cauliflowers. no 
teh Van cartels ea 
sest cauliflowers you can g 
a weliote NG a ai eather 


4 . 


‘ 
ar 


ie 


Lan, pee ae A By 
. Take the whitest and clo 


Cees a ney } 4 eR Se a er. A ee toc ie ae . sein niet iene Pee een 
flowers into ,bunches, and_ spread them on an earthen dish. — La 


ry s ; 4 : te Me hy Saas ee y- 
-saltall over them, and Jet them stand for three days to ‘draw out 


ae Rig PP hess AT Le * iB. BaF te oS £5: font * Ott Be” UB ‘Fae ie ee. gc ae i Sis i p Fae “{ 3 % ; 
all the water. Then put them into jars, and pour boiling salt and 
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water upon them. Let them stand all night, then drain them in a 
‘hair sieve, and put. them into glass jars. Ful up your jars with dis- 
tilled einegaE, and. tie them close down. 3 


a rlichoke Bottoms. 


Boil your artichokes till you can. pull off all the leaves, oil this. 
roughly. clear the bottoms. Put them into salt and water for an 
hout, then take them out, and lay them on a cloth to drain. W hen 
they are dry, put them into large w ide-mouthed glasses, with a little 
mace and sliced nutmeg betweet,. and fill them with distilled vine- 
gar: Cover them. with . mutton fat melted, and tie them down with 
leathers and a bladder... s 


% 


pelea a ‘oom C bear 


Take a “quantity ‘of the full-grown flaps of mushrooms, otish ther 
well with your hands, and then strew a quantity of salt all over 
them. Let them stand all night, and the next day put them into 
‘stew- -pang. Set them ina quick oven for twelve hours, and then 
‘strain them through a hair sieve. To every gallon of liquor, put of 
cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and ginger, one ounce each, and 
half, a pound.of common salt. Set it on a slow fire, and tit bol till 
e liquor is wasted away. ‘Then put it into a clean pot, and 


wis 


when it is quite. cold, bottle it for use. 


BE td webroons Powder. 


Get the largest and the thickest buttons ‘you can, peel siden) and 
cut off the root end, but do not wash them. Spread them sepa- 
rately on pewter dishes, and set them in a slow oven to dry. » Let 
the liquor dry up into the mushrooms, as that will make the pow- 
der much stronger, and let them continue in the oyen till you find 
they will powder. ‘Then beat them in a marble mortar, and sift 
them through a fine sieve, with a little Cayenne pepper, and pound 
en mace. Bottle; it quite clear, and keep it jy a dy ry place. 


Walnut Catchup, 


Put what quantity of walnuts: you think proper into jars, cover 

‘them with strong cold ale alegay, and tie them close for twelve 
“months. Then take out the w glnuts from the pee and to every 

gallon of the liquor put two heads of garlic, half a pound’ of au- 
hove: a quart of red wiue, and of mace, cloves, long, black 
- and Jamaica pepper, and ginger, an-ounce each. Boil thens all 
fogether ull the liquor js reduced to half the ny, and the nerf. 
day bottle itfor use, 


Asparag US. 

. Get the. e largest asparagus you can, cut off the white ends, and 
“wash the green ends in spring water. ‘Then put them into a pan of 
elean water, and let. them lie in.it two or three hours. Put as 
quuch Spring. water into a stew- pan as will nearly fll it, and throw 

ae 3 = 
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in a large handful of salt. Set it on the fire, and when it boils put 
in your grass, not tied up, but loose, and not too many at a. time, 
lest you break the heads. Just scald them, and no more ;, sence 
them out with a broad skimmer, and lay them on a cloth to coo. 
Make your pickle with a gallon or more (according to the quantity 
of your asparagus) of w vhite wine vinegar; and an ounce of. bay salt. 
Boil it, and put your asparagus into your jar. To a gallon of 
pickle put two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, and the 
same quantity of whole white pepper. Pour the pickle hot over 
the asparagus, and cover them with a linen cloth three or four 
umes double; and when they have stood a week, boil. the pickle 
again. Let ‘them stand a_ week longer, then "boil: the. pickle 
again, and put it on hot as before. When they are cold, cover 
them close, tie them tight down, and keep. them 1 ina a or Y PAGE ’ 
- Parsley pickled g Sree ii% xs . * 


Make a strong salt and water that will bear an egg, ay throw 
into it a large quantity of curled parsley. Let it stand a week, then 
take it out to drain, make a fresh salt and water as before, and let, 
it stand another week. ‘Then drain it well, put it into spring wa- 
ter, and change it three days. successively, ‘Then scald it in ha 
water till it becomes green, take 1t out, and drain it quite dry. Boil 
a quart of distilled vinegar a few minutes, with two or three blades 
of mace, a nutmeg sliced, anda shallot or two. Whemit is quite 
cold, pour it on your parsley, with two. or he slices af horse-_ 

yadish, and keep it for HSCo.) cur itd ee WEL, ya A ee 
Codlins, SpE EE ae eae 

Gather your codlins when they are about the size of a large wal- 
nut. Put them into a pan with a quantity of vine leaves at t the 
~ bottom, and the same on the top. Set them over a very slow fire 
till you can peel the skin off, and then take e ther carefully ‘up, and 
put them into a hair sieve. Peel them with a penknife, and put 
‘them into the same pot again, with the vine leaves, add water as 

before. Cover them close, and set them over a slow fire, till they 
dre of a fine green.. Then drain them ‘thr ough a hair, bani aud 
when they are Sala put them into ‘distilled. vinegar. Pour a li 
mutton fat on the top, and. tie them down close with a bladder — 
and papers Ue ol tae ae 

snd dea: a, Onions, A ae Feo | 3 ad ape 
# Take little hard round onions, skin off all the. ieee 
_cut off the ends; then boil them im salt_and water, let th 
a little, and take them out again; take the best white ¥ 
and put in some whole mace, white pepper, and sy 
in your onions when it boils, and let them. stay ina Httle ; 
you are sone kg sake tants Ps Pat: igh la v hte salty a dd keep t 
jor use, He Bp ae iy aes zi < 
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ae. To pickle Walnuts black. 

Gather your walnuts when the sun is hot upon them, and before 
the shell is hard, which you may know by running a pin into them $ 
put them into a strong salt and water for nie days; stir them twice 
aday, and change the salt and water every three days; then put 
them in a hair sieve, and let them stand in the air, which turns 
them black. Put them into’ strong stone jars, and pour boiling 
alegar over them, cover them, and let them stand till they are cold; 
then boil the alegar three times more, and Jet it stand till it is cold 
betwixt every time; tie them. down with a paper and a bladder 
‘over them, and let them stand two months, then take them out of 
the alegar, and make a pickle for them; to every two quarts of ale- 
gar put half an ounce of mace, the same of cloves, one ounce of 
black pepper, the same of Jamaica pepper, ginger, and long pep- 
per, and two ounces of common salt; boil it ten minutes, and pour 
it-hot upon your walnuts, and tie them down with a bladder and 
paper over. | 


+ 


mA ey * To pickle Mushrooms. 


me ather the smallest mushrooms you can get, and put them into 
Spting water, then rub them with a piece of. new flannel dipped 
ut salt, and throw them into cold spring water as you do them, 
to keep their colour, then put them into a well tinned saucepan, 
and throw a handful of salt over them, cover them close, and set 
‘them over the fire four or five minutes, ‘or till yow see they are 
thoroughly hot, and the liquor is drawn out of them, then lay 
them between two clean cloths till they are cold. Put them into 
glass bottles, and fill them with distilled vinegar, and put a blade 
of mace, and a tea-spoonful of eating-oil, in every bottle, | 
em close up, and set them in a cool place. 

‘you have no distilled vinegar, you may use white wine vinegar, 


or alegar will do, but it must be boiled with a little mace, salt, and 
a few slices of ginger; it must be cold before you pour it on your 
mushrooms. If your vinegar or alegar be too sharp, it will-soften 
your mushrooms, neither will they keep so long, or be so white. — 


water, and three.of strong beer, half a pound of bay salt, 
und of common. salt; when it boils; scum it well, then 
h, as much as the liquor will cover, and when it is 
it out carefully, lest you strip off the:skin, and lay.it 
ies; when you have done all your fish, let it stand tll 
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the next. day, put it.into pots, add to the liquor three quarts! of 

strong beer alegar, half an ounce of mace, the same of cloves and 

black pepper, one ounce, of long. pepper, two. ounces,of white gine 

ger sliced; boil them. half an. hour, then, pour it: boiling hot u or? 

your fills. when cold, cover it a strong brown. papers +" cao 
will keep | a year. are + shod Penden, onde ddd Wiig 
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gh y ytue 276 ax 
To “hile Cet Bi i idl Waka gia as a 


Wash them clean, put them into a saucepan, set she over the: 
fire, and shake, them tll they, open: then pick them,ont) of the 
shells, let. the liquor settle till 1 is clear ; then. putin the same quan~ 
lity of white wie vinegar, a little salt, aad # blade Ons: mans + 
boil them. together, . and, pour it upon the. cockles. .B ttl 


for use. Muscles lise be done 1 in the. same wate <i ys Re ae dep bea 
‘ j seg Syd a vd vy pas aE pice 
bedi ti 0 pickle . Mackarel. » ae me fyi ties vine x 


Ww ash ad gut your >that bite! Liffent skewer them 1 royn nt ft ch their 
tails in’ their mouths ; bind them tight with a fillet” py 
for beeen : to them in n salt and water about ten aint he 


te Ww ill be fit fit use, iio Ko, fs oft y ie area vay! , 
Asis a fmt 2187 IU: pickle Shep Bee : Ci . 
Pick the finest shrimps 3 you can get, ta them i into eo vinegar 


and salt, bgt pir them 1 into bottles, and ¢ spat them close, 


ait. hat 
. To pot Shrimps. ay lish SS 
Pick ‘the largest. you ‘ca g get, ‘season. ‘them. wih, p Phe 


af hans 


pepper and. salt, then with a Tittle cold butter. pound hem, is 
vet, 


ther iy @ mortar; then put Feet into stall atalin and, pour o 
thent clarified butter. oa Bb ctahiaan bh 5 plo gh Lean aa 
| Fo bale Hebi | ae wil pia. a ato : 


Af Ft WG ORS veh. awd 

“When you. ware + cleaned your. hemings,. lan pi Ona: inti 8 

a little black and J amaica.pepper,., & few cloves, and a. good: deal: 
af salt; mix them together, then rub it all over the fish, lay them + 
straight in a pot, cover them with alegar, tie a ‘strong paper over 
them, and bake them in a nyoderate oven. “If your alegar be good, 
they will eld two or three. months; you my eat tien he e cold. 


Po ‘pot Salmoite rhe" 

Let your kelvin be quite f resh, scale and was 
well with a cloth, slit it up the hack, and take out 
it well with white ‘pepper and salt, a little nutm mace ; let it 
lie two or three hours; then put it in your pot, 1 Ifa pound 
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of butter; tie it down, ‘put it in’ the oven, and bake it an hour. 
When it comes: out, lay iton a flat dish, that the oil may run 
from it; cutit tothe size of your pots, lay it in layers till you fill 
the pots, with» the skin'upwards; put a board over it, lay ona 
Weight to press it till cold, then pour over it clarified butter; when 
you cut it, the skin makes it look ribbed. You may send it tu the 
table either cut in slices, -or in the pots: 3 
ailt-9940) ' To pot Beef. . 
~ Rub twelve pounds of ‘beef with half a pound of brown sugar, 
and ‘one ounce of salt-petre; let it lie twenty four hours, then wash 
it clean, and dry it well with a cloth; season it witha little beaten. 
mace, pepper, and salt, to your taste, cut itinto five or six pieces, 
and put it in an earthen pot, with a’ poutrd of butter in: lamps, up- 
on it: set it in a hot oven, and let it stand: three hours: then take 
it out, cut off the hard outsides; and beat it in a mortar: add to it 
a little more mace, pepper, and salt; oil.a pound of -butter in the 
gravy and fat which.came from your beef, and put it in as you see 
it requires it; beat.it exceedingly fine, then put in your pots, and. 
Press it close down pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in a- 
When you stew an ox cheek, take some of the fleshy part, and 
season it well with salt and. pepper, and beat it very fine in a mortar, 
with a little clear fat skimmed off the gravy ; then put it close into 
your potting pots, and pour over it clarified. butter, and keep it 
tor use. citer gut eras ny ie Se ta are . i 


wae 


To pot Woodcocks. 


Pluck six woddcocks, draw out the train, skewer their. bills 
threugh their thighs, and put the legs through each other, and 
their feet upon their breasts, season them with three or four blades 
of mace, and a little pepper and salt; then put them into a deep. 
pot with a pound of butter over them ; tie a strong paper over 
them, and bake thet in a moderate oven ; When they are enough, 
lay them on acdish to drain the gravy from them: then put thei 
into potting-pots, and ‘take all the’ clear. butter from your gravy, 
and put it‘upon them. ‘Pill-up your pots with clarified butter, and 
Keep: thom nr'a' Upy place, ih 27 Out Wer te ror oe se eg , 


» 
ae 


> METHODS OF KEEPING FRUITS, 8c. 
To keep Green Peds till Christmas. 

Peas for this purpose mnst be chosen very fine, young, and fresh 
gathered. Shell them, and put them into boiling water with some 
salt i it. When they have boiled five or six minutes, throw them 
junto acullender to drain. Then lay a clovh four or five times double 


(id 
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ona table, and spread them on it. Dry them well, and having 
your bottles ready, till them, and cover them with ‘mutton-fat fried. 
Cork them as close as possible, tie ‘a bladder over them, and set 
them iv a.cool place. , When you use them, boil the water, putim 
a little salt, some sugar, and a.piece of butter. As soon as they 
are enough, throw them into a sieve to drain; then put them. into 
a saucepan with a good piece of butter, keep: shaking it round 
till the butter is ali melted, then.turn them into a dish, and send 
them to table. i pale ro . 
ae AY x Pe ow < ee * 
Bh ye i _ Lo keep Grapes. Lae BACT 
. When you cut your bunches of grapes from the vine, take care 
to leave a joint of the stalk to them. Hang them up in a dry room 
at a proper distance from ‘each’ other,.so that they may hang sepa- 
rate; for.unless the air passes freely between them, they will grow 
mouldy, aud be totally spoiled. If they are managed. carefully, 
they will keep good some months, iiiciaiia 


‘ iad te 
ryt ok «> ae ee tm whe 
\ 


~ "To Bottle GooseBerries! 
_ Pick green walnut gooseberrjes, bottle them, and fill the bottles 
with spring water up to the.neck, cork them loosely, and.set them: 
in a copper of hot water till they are hot quite through ; then take 
them out, and when they are cold,’cork. them close, and tie a 
bladder over, and set them in a dry cool place. — get 


Go bottle Cranberries. 


‘ 4) F s y fag ea es fe ted. SEL be Aa Tal Me : st hee 
Gather your cranberries, when the weathers quite dry, and put 


them into clean bottles with clean hard water, properly prepared 
for the purpose. Cork. them up quite close, set them in a dry 


place, where neither, heats, nor damps can get.to. them,. and. they 
will keep. all the next.seasomy. - 4.01: gxuditived valle Seale 


> 


rel woe «eagle Green GR ranks. © 8°95 SOs NS 


The we 


even w? ¥ 34 : PL e ES aus C6. f= is fog ae che i SR ae 
~~ Gather your currants when the sun is hot upon them; then strip. 


them from the stalks, and pat them isto bottles. , Cork them close, 
set them in dry sand, and they will keep all the winter. | bat igh 


To bottle Danisons,: 20% a. 


' "Take your damsons before they.are too ripe, put them into wides 
mouthed bottles, and cork them down tight; then put them into a 
moderate ‘oven, and about three hours will do them. You must 
‘be careful your oven is not too hot, or it will make-your fruit fly. 

~All kinds of fruit that are bottled may be done in t 1e same Way, 
and if well done will keep two years. After they are done they 
must be put away, with the mouth downward, ina cool place, fo 
Keep themfrom fermenting. a . : 

, Pe ANA Yo Sea Rtas ay. hie i 

als iY be xy gure ie ot hn eee 


1 OR Pp SS ae Oi? sb atts base bees heat paihig wad Ras tee 


pada ae Hie: 


4 
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Pete, ck 
The goodness of malt-liquor will depend on the quality of the 
malt from which it is made ; on the peculiar-properties of the wa- 
ter with which it is infused ; on the degree of heat applied in the 
mashing ; on the length of time the infusion is continued ; on the 


due manner of boiling the wort, together with the quantity and qua- 
lity of the hops employed ; and on the proper degree of fermenta. 


tion: to ascertain all which particulars with precision, constitutes 
the great mystery of brewing, and can only be learnt. by- experience 
and repeated observation. 


We here give the following directions-for the choice of materials 
used in brewing, and for conducting. the process: 7. ahem 
Of the Tater. yi 
Pure rain-water, as being the lightest, is esteemed the most pro- 
quently unfit for drawing the tincture completely from any vegetable, 
River water, in poiit of softness, is ‘neXt to rain-water: and even 
pond-water, if pure, is equal to any other for brewing.» f 
nT 4! Of Mak: sauis 23,193 Bis 
Those malts are to be preferred for bréwing, which have been 
properly wetted and germinated, then dried by a moderate heat, 
till sall the adventitious moisture is evaporated, without. being 
blown, vitrified, or scorched, by too hot or hasty fires. For, 
the better the malt is dried, the sounder will be the beer brewed 
from it, and the longer it will keep. In order to ascertain the qua- 
lity of this article, bite a grain of it asunder, and if it tastes mellow 
and sweet, breaks soft, and is full of four from one end to the 
other, it is good; which may also be kuown by its swimming oa 
the surface, when put into the water. ‘he best way of grinding 
it, is to bruise it in a mill composed of two iron cylinders. These 
break the malt without cutting its husk, so that the hot water in- 
stantly ‘pierces its whole substance, and soon draws forth a rich 
tincture, with much less mashing than in the common Way. 7 


; os Sage ro. 
Experience has proved, that hops slack dried, or kept ina danip 


per. Well and spring Waters, are commonly hard, and conse- 


_ place, are pernicious ingredients for making beer ; and likewise, 


that they yield their aromatic bitter more efficaciously, when boiled 
in wort than in water: hence to impregnate the extracts from malt 
with a due proportion of hops, their strength, as well as that of 
the extract, should previously be ascertained. The newer the hops 
are, the better they always prove; the fraerance of ‘their flavour 
being in some degree lost by keeping, notwithstanding the care 
used in preserving them. Private fanuilies, who regard only the 
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flavour and ‘salubrity of their malt-liquors, should use from six 
to eight bushels of malt to the hogsliead of their strongest beer, 
The quautity of hops must be suited to the taste of the drinker, and 
to the time the liquor: is intended to be kept. T’rom two: to three 
pounds will be sufficient for a hogshead, though some go as far as 
six pounds. Small beer should always be brewed by itself; in which 
case, two bushels and a half of malt, and a pound and a half of 
hops, “are sufficient to make a hogshead, aaa” eae 

ST oa Of Vessels used in Brewing, yee 

-'The brew-house itself, and every vessel in it, ought to be per- 
fectly clean’ and sweet 5" for: if the vessels are. in the least degree 
tainted, the liquor put mto them will contract a disagreeable scetit 


‘and taste. nora Ted & 
Of the Heat of the Water for Mashing. — 

Particular care should be taken that the malt be not put into the 
water while boiling hot. In order to bring the’ water to an exact 
heat,. put on the fire 22 quarts, gallons, or barrels, according to 
the quantity wanted ; and when it hast just-arrived at the boiling 
point of the thermometer, to add ten similar measures'of ‘cold wa- 
ter, which, when mixed with the former, will be of a temperature 
not exceeding 161° of Fahrenheit: and this is the most proper heat 
for mashing. Water which has endured the fire the shortest time, 
provided it be hot enough, will make the strongest extract. ~ ae 
| Of Mashing. ) ae ee 


When the water is. brought to a due heat, the malt is to be put 


a gf we 
lr 


in very leisurely, and uniformly mixed with if, 4 
0 aby i Of boiling the arte tdiak ANN a 
~~ As the design of boiling the wort is to clear the liquor of its 1m- 
purities, and to obtain the virtue of the hop, a much’shorter time 
than usdal is sufficient. Long boiling of ‘the’ hop isa most pernt- 
cious practice, and produces an austere, nauseous bitter, but not 
‘a pleasant aromatic one.~ Instead of adding the hops to the wort, 
‘avhen-this is put mto the copper, or before it-beils, they may be m- 
fused about five minutes before the wort is taken off the fire: if this 
be not sufficient to give: the desired degree of fragrant bitter, ten 
minutes may be taken, or a8 much longer as will be found necessary. 
‘Some préfer putting the hops to the: wort towards the ‘latter end of 
“the boiling, rather than ‘at the beginning, because the coatinued 
“poiling of the liquor isapt to dissipate their fragranee; egy. Bi: 
ie Hs Of Fermentation... ce 


* 
we whe eae 


4 StF 


‘* One gallon of yeast m- the coldest fermenting wea’ her is sufficient 
-to ferment “the extract from one quarter of malt; and, if properly 
“managedy: will yield two gallons of. yeast. Great care should be 
-taken inthe choice of yeasts, as they are hable.to.! e soon, tainted, 
“gud very readily communicate dheir infection. to. the, hauarsyer 


e 
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mented, « The whole process of fermentation should be carried on 
inthe slowest and coolest: manner; so that the temperature, which 
at the: commencement; was between 40. and 50° of Fahrenheit, 
should very gradually be raised :to the 70th degree. Fermentation 
will.always succeed best, where the air is purest. If too hot wa- 
terhas been employed for obtaining strong and fatty extracts from 
the malt, fermentation will be retarded :: on the contrary, in weak 
extracts, it is so much accelerated, thatthe whole soon becomes 
sour. When’ the fermentation is at its height, all the feculent mat- 
ter, or foul yeast, which rises on the surface, must be carefully 
skimmed off, whatever be the quality of the liquor. . The beer} as 
soon as it is tolerably clear, should be racked off into perfectly 
clean and sweet'casks; and, when managed in this manner, will re- 
main a long time in astate of perfection. ~ i 
sllvitiit Wichieies an Ante OL Av ME tee Laguor. « | 
»sAs the excellency of all. fermented liquors depends, in a great 
measure, on their. transparency, it often becomes nécessary to re- 
sort.to artificial means,.in_ order to bring them to this state of per-’ 
fection, if the process of fermentation has been mismanaged. Thus, 
a_solution..of. isinglass in stale beer, is used to fine and precipitate 
other beers: but, as this method has proved ineffectual in brown 
beers, we are informed that brewers ‘ sometimes’ put one pound of 
oil of vitriol into, one butt,’ though four ounces should never be 
exceeded in that quantity.” _ | NI Bane cae 


Of the Distempers of Malt Liquors: ivy 

Among the distempers incident to beer, one, which has’ been 
found most difficult to cure,’ is that of its appearing ropy. A bunch 
of hyssop: put into. the cask will, however, effectually remedy. this 
evil. «It deserves in this place to be remarked, that brown beer, - 
made from well-dried malt, is less heating than pale beer, brewed 
from slack-dried malt. If extracts from pale malt be made with 
very hot water, they will keep sound for a long time; but those 
obtamed from brown malt, with too cold water, will frequently 
| etnwourss oils i yt | | : 


An improved Method of Brewing. 


Take of the purest and softest water you can procure, as much as 
you will have occasion for; boil it, put it into large tubs, and let it 
stand exposed to the air to purge itself, at least one week. Grinda 
sufficient quantity of the best brown, high-dried malt ; let it remain 
four days before you use it, that it may mellow, and dispose itself 
‘for fermentation. Fill a copper with your prepared water, and let 
It boil’; then Jade about ‘three quarters of a hogshead into the 
‘mash-tub, filling the copper up again, and making it boil. When 
‘the water in the mash-tub ‘is cooled to such'a degree, that,. in con- 
sequence of the steam rer you may see your face in it, 

19, 3 | 
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empty into it, by degrees; nine bushels of the malt, mash it welfy 

and stir it, about: with the rudder near half. an-hour,: till it is :tho-: 
roughly, wetted, and Incorporated | with ‘the water; then: spread: 
another bushel of malt lightly over the surface, cover the whole: 
with empty sacks to keep in the steam, and leave it for an hour.’ 
At the end of the hour, the water in. the copper being boiling,’ 
damp the fire, and let the water cool alittle as before: then‘ lade 
as much ‘as is: necessary‘on the mash, till the whole together will: 
yield. about a’ hogshead of wort. When: this ‘second* quantity ‘of 
water-is added, stir it-again well, cover it, ‘and ‘leave it for another: 
hour. ‘Then let the first wort-rum in‘a small stream into the under-: 
back,: and lade another hogshead ‘of hot water on the mash ®’ stir'it: 
again as before, cover it, and let it ‘remain for two hours.’ In‘the. 
mean time, return the first'wort into the’ copper,’ and: put into it: 
six pounds of fine brown seedy hops, first rabbing them between 

the hands. ‘Then make a brisk fire under your copper, ‘till “the 

liquor boils ; -Tet it‘continue to boil-till the hops sink; then ‘damp 

the fire, and strain the liquor into: coolers. © Whéii it is about as 

warm as new milk, mix some yeast or barm. with it, and leave it 
to work.till the surface appears’ in“ curls; then stir and mix the’ 
whole properly with a hand-bowl, and. let. it again ferment. ‘Re-' 
peat the stirring with the bowl three times; then tum it, and leave 

it to work in the hogshead. When it‘ has nearly done working, 
fill_ up the cask, and bung it, but let the vent-hole remain oper. 

Beer thus brewed, through brown, will be as clear as rock-water, 

and will keep for any length of time. = - 

_ Set the second wort aside for the next brewing, which, as. far as 

wetting. the mash, must be managed in the same manner as the first ; 

_ but afterwards, instead of water, heat the second wort of the first 

brewing, and lade it on the mash, which will give the new wort 

additional strength and softness. Make the second: wort of the 
second brewing with water, and save it for the first wort of the 


, 


third; and so on for as many brewings as you:please. 


A third wort may be taken {rom tie first brewing, which should 


be heated and Jaded on the mash of your second brewing, after taking’ 
off the second wort; and thus an additional hogshead of very good: 


TOG Pest PRL PE PEPCUE TY acid atin? yfob esd oie 
ee To brew a Hogshead of Porter. > 

_'Take two bushels and a:half of,high\coloured malt, three pounds: 
of hops; two pounds and a half of treacle, four:pounds of colour- 


_ Ing, two pounds and a half of liquorice root, .one ounce of Spanish | 


ar) 


Hi} 


Ripe seats os! Bhd A fey Ta aT RS - ; is R i Bb 
liquorice, and of salt, salt of tartar, alum, capsicum, and ginger, 


of each a small quantity. The malt must. be mashed inthe same 

manner as in brewing ale, and the hops boiled also the same; and. 
when boiling, the other ingredients must be added, Porter must - 
be fined as soon as it, has done working, unless you intend, to rack 
it off; in which case defer the fining until. that time,. When you. 
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put in‘the finings, ‘stir it well up with your staff, and ‘let the bung 
remain out for nie or ten hours. Your, butt- must not'be too full, 
forif there is not room for the porter to work, it will not readily 
go down. ; LL | 

_..... 4. Directions for brewing Spruce Beer... | 

_.« For a cask of 20 gallons, take seven ounces of the essence of 
spruce,.and»13 pounds of treacle or molasses; mix both well toge- 
ther in about five or six gallons of cold water, or warm, according 
to the climate. . After the liquor has been: wellsstirred-together till 
it bears a froth, pour it into the cask, which fill: up -with waters 
and then for the first time add one quart of good yeast, or grounds 
of porter (afterwards the grounds of the same beer will always 
serve for the next brewing.) _ Shake the cask well, and set it by for 
three or four days to work; after which let it be bunged up, and in 
a few days it will be fit to draw off into bottles, which ought to 
be well corked, and set by for a week or ten days.in a cool cellar. 
‘Then it will turn out very fine spruce beer. BT gin 


“BRITISH WINES. | ' 
.A strict and attentive management in the making of ‘these articles 
is the grand means by which they are brought to a proper state 
of perfection ; and without which, labour, expense, and disrepute, 
will be the final and disagreeable consequences. . ‘To promote the 
former, and prevent the latter, let a due observance be paid to the 
following general rules. Do not let such wines as require to be 
made with boiling water stand too long after ‘drawn, before you get 
them cold, and be careful to putin your barm in due time ; other- 
wise it will fret’ after being put into the cask, and can never be 
brought to’ that state of fineness it ought to be. Neither must’ 
-you let it work too long in the butt, as it will be apt to take off 
the sweetness and flavour of the fruit or flowers from which it is 
made. Let your vessels be thoroughly clean and dry; and before 
‘you put in the wine, give them a rinse with a little brandy. When 
the wine has done fermenting, bung it up close, and after being 
properly settled, it will draw to your wishes. ~ 
A eT British Port. > ee) 
Take eight gallons of port wine, genuine and unadulterated ; 
put it into a clean sixty-gallon cask, fumed well with a match: to 
which add forty gallons of good cyder, and then fill up the cask 
with French brandy, ‘To give it a proper degree of roughness, 
which is a property it never should fail to ‘have, add the juice of 
elderberries, and the juice of sloes, for they will effectually answer 
that end: and any given proportion of cochineal will produce ex- 
actly the cotour that may be fixedon. — ~ wa, 
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Altogether at the option ofa person, or if it be found more con- 
yenient, as a substitute in the place of cyder, turnip juice or raisin 
cyder may be used; and instead of French brandy, brandy/ spirits. 

~~ British Sack. ie resins $n, 

‘To every quart of water put a sprig of rue; and to every gallon 
put a handful of fennel roots. Boil these half an hour, then: strain 
it; and to every gallon of liquor put, three pounds of honey. Boih 
it two hours, and skim it well. When it.is cold, pour it off, and 
turn it into a cask or vessel that will just hold it. . Keep it. twelve 
months, and then bottle it off. ar ee ae 
| | British Claret. Bee 
_ Take. eight pounds of Malaga raisins, well bruised, and put 
these into six gallons of water, arid two gallons of cyder; place 
then). ma warm situation, and let them stand. close covered for 
fourteen days, not forgetting to stir them well every other day. At 
the expiration of that time, strain off the liquor into a clean and 
well-seasoned cask, and add to it a ‘pint of the juice of raspberries, 
a pint of the juice of black cherries, and a quart of ripe barberries. 
To work it up, throw in a little mustard seed, then cover it with 
a piece of dough, and let it stand three or four days by the side of 
the fire. After that, let it stand a week, and bottle it off. When 
it is worked fii, and is sufficiently ripe, it will have the taste and 


he sun cut small, twelve, pounds 


nto. every bottle 
a small piece of loaf sugar. This is a..very excellent and pleasant. 
wine, and has a beautiful colour.’ Pilg) <p : f 
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Take Malaga raisins, and, after picking out’ the largest stalks, 
chop them .very small. Whatever quantity of wine you wish to 
make, put five pounds of the raisins to. every gallon of cold spring 
water: Let them continue in the water two weeks at least, then 
squeeze out the liquor, and put it into a good cask, . previously fu- 
migated with a match. Let the cask remain unstopped -till the 
hissing or fermentation of the liquor has ceased ; then bung it up; 
and, when fine, bottle it off. = : 4) i. 

Raisin Wines | 

Put two hundred weight of raisins, with all their stalks, into a 
large hogshead, and fill it with water. Let them steepa fortnight, 
stirring them:every day. Then pour ‘off the liquor, and press the 
raisins. . Put both liquors together into a clean: vessel that will just: 
hold it; for. it must be quite full, Let it stand till the hissing is 
ceased, or making the least noise; then stop: it) close, and: let it 
stand six months. ‘Then peg it, and if quite:clear, rack it‘offinte. 
another vessel, Stop it again close, .and let it stand three months 
longer. Then bottle it, and when wanted, rack it off into ade-. 
canter. | | $i 


‘ae! 5 


Second. 


Put into a stein pot two pounds of raisins stoned, two pounds of 
sugar, and the rinds of two lemons. Pour two gallons of spring 
water, boiled half an hour, hot upon these, and let them stand. 
covered four or five days. Then strain the liquor out, and bottle 


it. ‘In sixteen days it will be fit for use. Tt is a cool and pleasant _ 


beverage, and will be deemed a luxury in hot weather. 
noo Lhied, 


_. “To six gallons of water, put fifteen pounds of brown sugar; break . 
it with the whites of two eggs; boil it half an hour, skimming it 
all the time; when cold, work it. with a spoonful of barm for eight 
days. Cask it; to each gallon put a pound of sun raisins; when 
the fruit falls, put in half an ounce of isinglass,.a. pound of loaf . 
sugar, and a pintofbrandy. Let it stand five or six months. 


To make Smyrna Currant Wine. 


To every gallon of water, put four pounds and a half of fruits” 
Jet it stand tll the fruit rises, and is ‘spent, stirring it every day. | 
Rack it off into a smaller cask ; squeeze the fruit; put a pound and 
a half of sugar to every gallon of liquor, isinglass and pewter-sand — 
to refine it, and some brandy; then close the cask. Tet it stand five | 
or six months; the water being boiled, or not, makes no difference, — 
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| » Currant Wine. ne asnosh 

Gather your fruit ona fine dry day, and when they are quite ripe. 
Strip them from: the stalks, put them into a large pan, and bruise 
them with a wooden pestle. Let them lay twenty four hours to fer- 
ment, then run the liquor through a hair ‘sieve, but do not Jet your 
hands touch it. To every gallon of liquor puttwo pounds and a half 
of white sugar, stir it well together, and. put it into your vessel. ‘To 
every six gallons put in'a quart of brandy, and let it stand six weeks. 
If it is then fine, bottle it; but if not, draw it off as clear as you can 
into another vessel, or large bottles; cork them close, and set it by 
for use. | ous par NGRM EK 


F Et Oars ieee Be et 
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; Second.. g Sage i Cy 4, fell bf ° *h i t 


Take a quantity of red currants, squeeze the juice from them ; 
toevery gallon of juice add three pounds of good brown’ sugar; put 
ina small quantity of barm, and let it work three days.:» Then’ put 
it ina cask, with an ounce of isinglass, and: three pints of brandy 
to every ten gallons; close it up, letit stand three orfour months, 
and then bottle 1t off. - lana 2 HOME Chiko EE ig, gouty: 

ye Third. amensaneat a 08 Gi) oe) 


Take four gallons of currants, not too ripe, and strip them into 
an éarthen stein, with a cover toit. Then take two gallons and a 
half of water, and five pounds and a half of good sugar; after boil- 
ing these two articles together well, and taking all the scum off, 
pour the boiling liquor upon the currants, and let it. stand forty- — 
eight hours. | After which, strain it through a flannel bag into the — 
vessel again, and let it stand fourteen days to settle; then bottle 
it off, 1 vies sul’ 1 fost) gd gy ool ae 

Orange Wine. er ee. 2 

Boil twenty pounds of sugar in twelve gallons of water, for the 
space of halfan hour, taking the scum off all the time.” Then 
pour it upon the peels of a hundred oranges ina tub, so* thinly 
pared that no white shall:appear in them ; and keep it covered-close. - 
You must use none of the seeds, but pick them carefully out. ‘And 
when the liquor is milk warm, add to it six spoonfuls of good ale. 
yeast, and let it ferment for two'days. ‘Then put it in a cleancask; 
with a gallon of white wine, and a quart of brandy: and after 
standing a month, then bottle it off, patting a lump of loaf sugar 
into every bottle. Jord ute hie ME Byes 00 


Second. ~ forthe Baa OE 

Take six gallons of spring water, the whites of eight eggs well 
beaten, and twelve pounds of fine sugar. Boil. these one liour, 
taking the scum off all the time. When you have taken it off the 
fire, and it is milk warm, add the juice and-rinds of fifty Seville” 
oranges, six spoonfuls of good ale yeast, and-the peels of twelve” 


, 
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lemons... Let it stand two days: During the last ten or twelve 

hours, let two quarts of vin de graw or bucella wine, the juice of 

the twelve lemons, and two pounds of loaf sugar, stand closely 

covered, taking. care to scum ‘off the, seeds. Then put the liquor 

into the cask, with this. preparation also, and half of the rinds,. It 

must stand ten or twelve days before you bottle it. | ' 
| | Gooseberry Wine. 

Gather your gooseberries in.dry weather, and at the time when 
they are about half ripe. Gather about a peck in quantity, and 
bruise them well in a tub. Then take a horse-hair cloth, and press 
them as much as possible without breaking the seeds. When you 
have squeezed out all the juice, put to every gallon three pounds 
of fine dry pounded sugar. » Stir‘it’ all together till the sugar is dis- 
solved, and.then, put, it.into a vessel.or cask,: which must be. quite 
filled. _ If the.quantity. is ten or. twelve gallons,. let. it stand a fort- 
night, but if it. is a twenty gallon cask, it.must stand three weeks. 
Setit in:a cool place ;. then draw. it off from the lees, and pour in 
the clear liquor again. Lf it is a ten gallon cask, let it stand three 
mouths; if a twenty gallon cask, four months; then bottle it off, 
and it will draw clear and fine. 

PECONM yk | ; 

Take a quart of spring water, and four, pounds of gooseberries 
bruised ; put these together, and let them remain twenty-four hours, 
stirring them frequently; then press out the liquor, and add to.it a 
pound and a quarter of sugar; after that, put it into a good clean 
cask ; and when the fermentation has ceased, close it up, and let it 
stand a month: then rack it off into another cask, and let it stand 
five or six weeks longer. After which, bottle it off, putting a lump 
of sugar into every bottle. ny | 

"ypee ide _ Pearl Gooseberry Wine, . 

_ ‘Take as large a quantity of the best pearl gooseberries as you 
may think sufficient; bruise these, and let them stand all night; the 
following morning use.a press or your hands to squeeze out the 
liquor, and Jet it,stand seven or eight hours to settle: then pour off 
the clear juice, taking care to leave all the sediment at the bottom ; 
measure it as you put it into the cask, adding to every three pints 
of liquor a pound of fine loaf sugar, broken into smali lumps, toge= 
ther with a little fining... Stir it well, close it up, and in three months 
bottle it off, putting ito every bottle a lump of loaf sugar: This 
is a fine and valuable gooseberry wine. 


‘itr aS tds 0 ys Second, aT te: j Bias ; 

Take twelve.quarts of water, and boil it two hours; then take. 
twenty-four quarts of gooseberries, fully ripe ; pick these cleany and. 
bruise them ina platter with a rolling-pin as small.as you cans: Put 
the water when cold on the bruised gooseberries, and let them stand. 
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together twelve hours. ‘Then drain the liquor off, and be careful 
that you take none but what is clear. After this, measure the 
liquor, and to every quart add three quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar. When it has stood six or eight hours to dissolve, and stir- 
ring it two or three times, then put it in a cask, with two or three 
spoonfuls of ale-yeast.. Then put the bung in the hole lightly at 
first, that it may work; and when it has\ceased working, or if no 
fermentation appear, close it up well, and bottle itin frosty weather. 
oe iy Third. | Lie Mae 

To every four pounds of gooseberries, take a pound and a quar- 
ter of loaf sugar, and a quart of spring water. Bruise. the berries, 
and let them stand in the water twenty-four hours, stirring them 
often. ‘Then press out the liquor into:a clean cask, that it may fer- 
ment; and when it has. ceased, close it up, and let it stand a month. 
Then rack it into another clean cask, and let it stand six or seven 
weeks longer. After which, bottle it off, putting a lump of loaf 
sugar into each bottle. Cork them well, and let them remain 
corked three months ; it is then fit for use. Api “J 


Cowslip Wine. 


To two gallons of water add two pounds and a half of powder- | 
sugar, boil them half an hour, and take off the scum as it rises. 
‘Then pour it into a tub to cool, with the rinds of two lemons ; 
when it is cold, add four quarts of cowslip flowers to the liquor, 
with the juice of two lemons. Let it stand in, the tub two days, 
stirring it every two or three hours. ‘Theu put it in the barrel, and 
let it stand three weeks or a month; then bottle it, and put a lump 
of sugar into every bottle. aa Cw 

; Second. . . : 


Boil twelve gallons of water a quarter of au hour, then add two 
pounds and a half of loaf sugar to every gallon of water, and boil it 
as long as the scum rises, till it clears itself. When almost cold, 
pour it into a tub, with one spoonful of yeast, and let it work one 
day; then put in thirty-two quarts of cowslip flowers, and let it work 
two or three days. Put it all into a barrel, with the parings of 
twelve lemons, the same of oranges, make. the juice of them into a 
thick syrup, with two or three pounds of loaf sugar: when the wine 
has done working, add the syrup to it. Stop up your barrel very 
well, let it stand two or three months, and then bottle 2t) uae 

_ Third. | 


To each gallon of water, allow three pounds of loaf sugar, and 
the white of one egg. Let your liquor boil half an hour: when 
cold, add a little yeast; and at the same time put in your cowslips, 
allowing a peck to every three gallous, and likewise a lemon, cut in | 
slices, to each gallon. Let it work five or ‘six days, according to 
your quantity. When you put it in the barrel, allow’ a pint of bran-- 
dy to every four gallons, y ta SS 


way 
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( Elder Wine. 

Get your elderberries when they are full ripe, pull them from the 
stalks, put them into a stone jar, and set them in the oven, or ina 
kettle of boiling water, till the jar is hot through. Then strain them 
through a coarse sieve, and wring the berries. Put the juice into a 
clean kettle, and to every quart add a pound of fine Lisbon sugar 3 
Jet it boil, and skim it well. When it is clear and fine, pour it into 
‘acask. ‘To every ten gallons of wiue, add an ounce of isinglass 
dissolved in cyder, and six whole eggs. Close it up, let it stand six 
months, and then bottle it off. enger 


| Second. —: 

Take five gallons of water, five quatts of ripe elderberries, picked 
from the stalks, and boil them a quarter of an hour. Then strain 
the liquor through a sieve, put it into your pan again, add to it fours 
teen pounds of good raw sugar, and boil it half an hour: then put 
into a tub three pounds of raisins, and pour the boiling liquor upon 
them. When it is milk warm, put into it a little good ale yeast, 
and let it work three days. ‘Then turn it, put five gulls of brandy 
juto the cask, and bottle it off at Christmas; 

Se Elder Flower Wine. . 

Take thirty pounds of good sugar, twelve gallons of water, and 
boil them half an hour, skimming it well all the time. Let it stand 
fill milk warm ; then put in three spoonfuls of yeast, and, after it 
has worked awhile, add two quarts of flowers, picked from the stalks, 
aud stir it every day, till the fermentation is ceased. Then put it 
iuto a clean cask, bung it close up, let it stand two days, and then 


bottle ‘it off. 7 
Damson Wine. 


Gather your datiisons on a diy day, weigh them, and then bruise 
them with your hands. Put them into an earthen stein that has a 
cock in it, and to every eight pounds of fruit put a gallon of water. 
Boil the water, skim it, and pour it scalding hot upon the fruit. 
When it has stood two days, draw it off, and put it into a vessel, 
and to every gallon of liquor put two pounds and a half Of fine sugar. 
Fill up the vessel, stop it close, and the longer it stands the better. 
It will keep very well a year in the cask. When you craw it off, 
put a small lump of loaf sugar into every bottle; it will be much 
improved by it. wit 

The smail damson is the best, f 


. Second: ~ By AGS EER aa 
Take two pounds and a half of sugar, and one gallon of water 4 
boul. these for two hours, skimming it well. Add five pounds of 
damsons stoned: boil them till they are of a good red colour; thet, 
strain the liquor ‘through a sieve, and ferment. it in an Qpen vessel 
: 20, . 3X rene, eee eee ae 
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four days. After which, pour it off from the lees, clean the vessel, 
and put in the liquor, to finish the fermentation. Close it up for 
six or eight months, and then, if it be fine, you niay bottle it off. 
It may be kept a year or two in bottles, and will be the better for it. 

‘The above are the right proportions of sugar, water, and dam- 
sons; and whatever quantity of wine a person may wish’to make, 
these proportions have only to be attended to, to be correct. 

Cherry Wine. r aes 

Gather your cherries when they are quite ripe, pull them from 
the stalks, mash them without breaking tlie stones, and press them 
through a hair-sieve. ‘To every gallon of liquor, put two pounds 
of lump sugar finely beaten ; then stir it together, and put it into 
a vessel that will just contain it. Leave it open; and when it has 
done working, and ceases to make a noise, stop it very close; let 
it stand for three months, and then bottle it off for use. 


Black Cherry Wine. 4) 

Take twenty-four pounds of black cherries, bruise them, taking 
care not ‘to break the stones, and put them into a proper vessel. 
Then take six gallons of spring water, boil it an hour, and pour it 
boiling hot upon the cherries, stirring them well together. When 
they have stood twenty-four hours, strain out the liquor through a 
cloth, and to every gallon, add two pounds of sugar; mix it well, 
and let it stand a day longer. Then pour off the clear liquor into a 
cask, bung it close, and, when it is very fine, bottle it off for use. 

Raspberry Wine. His 

Pick some of the finest raspberties you can get; bruise , them, 
and strain them through a flannel bag into a stone jar. To each 
quart of juice, put a pound of double-refined sugar, then stir it well 
together, and cover it close. Let it stand three days, and then 
pour it off clear. To a quart of juice put two pints of white wine, 
and then bottle it off. In the course of a week it will be fit for use. 


Second. 


Gather the finest of your fruit on a dry day, and strain it through 
a cloth. Boil as much water as you have juice, and when cold, 
pour it on the dry strained fruit, letting it stand five hours: then 
strain it again, and mix it with the juice. To every gallon of this 
liquor, add two pounds and a half of sugar, and let it stand in an 
earthen vessel, close covered, for.a week. Then tun it into a 
clean cask, bung it well up, let it stand a month, or till it is fine, 
and then bottle it off. . “ 


‘ & 
eae 


_ Take four gallons of raspberries, and put them into an earthen . 
pet... Then take four-gallons of water, boil it two hours, and 


_ 
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when it it has stood tll is milk warm, pour it upon the raspberries, 
stir them well together, and let it stand twelve hours. Then strain 
the liquor off, and to every gallon of it, add three pounds of loaf 
sugar. Set it over a clear fire, and let it boil till youhave taken all 
the scum off: when it is cold, put it ito bottles, opening the 
corks every day, for fourteen days, and then stop them close, 

~ ‘The corks are not be drove in till the fourteenth day. 


pedis Mulberry Wine. 

, Gather your mulberries when they are in the state of changing 
from red to black, and at that time of the day when they are dry, 
from the dew having been taken off by the heat of the sun. Spread 
them loose on a cloth, or on a clean floor, and let them lay twenty- 
four hours. Then put them into a vessel convenient for the purpose, 
squeeze all the juice out, and drain it from the seeds. Boil up a 
gallon of water to each gallon of the juice ; then skim the water 
Well, and add a little cinnamon slightly bruised. Put to each gal- 
Jon six ounces of white sugar-candy finely beaten. When the water 
has been taken off, and is settled, skim and strain it; and put to it 
some more juice of the mulberries. To every gallon of the liquor, 
add a pint of white or Rhenish wine. Let it stand in a cask to 
purge or settle for five or six days; then draw off the wine, and 

creep it ina cool place. 


Blackberry Wine. ae : 


Let your herries be full ripe when you gathes them. Put them 
into a large vessel, either of wood or stone, with a cock in it, and 
pour upon them as much boiling water as will cover them. As soon 
as the heat will permit you to put your hand into the vessel, bruise 
them well till all the berries are broken. Then let them stand co- 
vered, till the berries begin to rise towards the top, which they will 
doin three or four days. Then draw off the clear liquor into ano- 
ther vessel, and to every ten quarts of it, add one pound of sugar, 
stirring it well in. Put it into another vessel like the first, and let 
it stand a week or ten days to work. Then draw it off, at the cock, 
through a jelly bag, into a large vessel. Take four ounces of isin- 
glass, and lay it in a pint of white wine twelve hours, to steep. The 
next morning, boil it on a slow fire till itis all dissolved. Then 
boil a gallon of your blackberry juice, put in the dissolved isinglass, 
give them a boil together, and pour all into the vessel. Let it 
stand a few days to purge and settle, then draw it off, and keep it 
in a cool place, 3 | 

| Second. 


Gather your blackberries when they are full ripe, bruise them, 
and put them in a proper vessel.. ‘To every quart of berries, put a 
quart of water, mix them well, and let them stand all night. Then 
strain them through a sieve, and to every gallon of liquor, add two 
pounds and a half of sugar. When the sugar is dissolved, put it 


. 
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into your cask; to every twenty gallons, adda gill of finmgs; and. 


the next day bung it up. In two months, boftie it off. 
poms Ginger Wine. os 


Take seven pounds of Lisbon sugar, four gallons of spring wae" 
ter, and boil them a quarter of an hour, skimming it all the time. — 
When the liquor is cold, squeeze in the juice of two lemons. Then 
boil the peels, with two ounces of good ginger, in three pints of 
water, for an hour, When it is cold, put it to the other liquor, 
and pour all together into a barrel, with two spoonfuls of yeast, a 
quarter of.an ounce of ismglass beat very thin, and two pounds of 
jar raisins. Close it up immediately, let it stand seven weeks, and 
‘then bottle it off, | | rey 
, Second, 


Take twelve pounds of sugar, seven gallons of water, half a pound 
of goud white ginger bruised, and the whites of four eggs well 
beaten. Mix these together, boil them a quarter of an hour,, 
and skim it well. When cold, put it m an open vessel; and 
pare seven lemons, and after squeezing in the juice, throw in the — 
rinds: adda gill of good ale yeast, and let it work twenty-four — 
hours. ‘Then draw it off, put it. into yeur cask, and m two weeks, 
if fine, you may bottle it off, RNS, 


Birch Wine. - 


The sap, or liquor, from birch trees, can be best procured in 
the beginning of March, when it is rising, and before the leaves 
shoot out; for when it is come forward, and the leaves appear, it, 
by being long digested in the bark, grows thick and coloured, 
whereas before it was thin and clear. ‘The method of procuring 
the sap is, by boring holes in the body of the tree, about a foot 
from the ground, and putting in faucets, which are usually made of 
the branches of elder, the pith being taken out. You may, without 
hurting the tree, if it be large, tap it in several places, four or five 
at the same time, and by that means get, from a good many trees, 
several gallons every day. If you do not get enough in one day, 
the bottles in which it drops must be corked close, and rosined or 
waxed; howeyer, make use of itas soon as you can. You may let 
a tree run two or three days together, without injuring it: then peg 
up all the holes. The next year, you may draw the same quantity 
from the same holes. | pl Ae 

Take the sap, and boil it as long as any scum will rise, skim- 
ming it all the time. To every gallon of liquor, put four pounds 
of good sugar, and the thin peel of alemon. Then boil it half'an 
hour, and continue skimming it well. Pour it into a clean tub, 
and when it is almost cold, set it to work with yeast spread upon a — 
toast. ‘Let it. stand five or six days, stirring it frequently. Then. 
take a cask, just large enough to hold all your liquor, fire a large) 

7 ‘ Mae 


7 , ba 
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match dipped in brimstone, throw it im, and stop the bung-hole 
close, ull it is extinguished. Then tun your wine, and lay the 
bung on lightly, till it has done working. Stop it close, and at 
the end of three months bottle it off. 


_ Second. 


To every gallon of sap, put a quart of honey, or two poundé 
and a quarter of sugar, and_stir them well together. Boil it an 
hour, skimming it all the time; add a few cloves, anda piece of 
Jemon peel. When it is almost cold, put to it as much good yeast 
as will make it work like ale: when the yeast begins to settle, get 
your cask, and after fumigating it with a match, put in your, li- 
quor. ‘lo every twenty gallons, put a gill of finings, and the whites 
and shells of four eggs; stir it briskly with a staff, and let it stand 
six or seven weeks. ‘Then bottle it, and in two months it will be 
fit for use. : . 

It will greatly improve by time, and will drink better at the end 
of the second year than the first. * 


Lemon Wine. ; 

To every gallon of water, put four lemons, and two pounds and 
a half of loaf sugar. Boil your sugar and water together, and break 
it with the whites of eggs; when clear, pour it boiling hot upon 
the lemon-peels ; and when nearly cold, add a little yeast, and put 
in the juice of the lemons. Let it work two days, stirring it twice 
each day. ‘Then dram it off from the peels, barrel it, and let it 
remain open a week. Then put in a quarter of an ounce of isin- 
glass, and a bottle of brandy. Make it up close, let it stand twa 
months, and bottle it off. i 


Grape Wine. 


When the vines are well grown, so as to bring full clusters, care- 


. fully take off some part of those leaves which too much shade the 


grapes; but not in the hot season, lest the sun should too swiftly 
draw away their juices, and wither them. Stay not till they are all 
yipeé at once, for then some will be over-ripe, and bruise or rot 
before the underlings come to perfection; but every two or three. 
days pick off the choice or ripe grapes, and spread them in a dry 
shady place, that they may not burst by the heat. ‘hus those that 
remain on the vine, having more heat to nourish them, will grow 
larger, and be sooner ripe. When you have got a sufficient quan- 
tity, put them into an open vessel, and bruise them well with your 
hands; or if the quantity be too great, get a flat piece of wood, . 
fasten it to the end of.a staff, and gently press them with it, taking 
care not to break the stones, if possible, for that would give the 
wine a bitter taste. Having bruised the grapes, so that they be- 
come a pulp, you must have a tap at the bottom of your cask ; 
then fe a hair cloth over your receiving tub, and let all the liquor 
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out that will. run out itself, which will be found to be the best; then — 
take out the pulp, and press it by degrees, till all. the liquor. is 
sufficiently drained off. Then get a clean cask, well matched, and 
pour the liquor in through a sieve and funnel to stop the siete let. 
it stand, with a slate over the bung-hole, to ferment and i ten 
or bvelve days. Then draw it off gently into another eask, and put 
the slate ou the bung-hole as before, till the fermentation. is over, 
which you may know by its coolness and pleasant taste. Thus of - 
your white grapes you may make a good white wine, and of your 
redl grapes, a wine much resembling claret; but should it want 
eelour, the white grapes, if not too ripe, will give it a good Rhe- 
nish flavour, aud are very cooling. , 

‘There is a another sort of grape, that grows in Great Britain, 
which has much the smell of musk ;,.and this may, by the help of 
a little sugar, be made to produce a fine rich wine, much resem- 
bling canary or muskadine, and altogether as pleasant. rag Kees 


Second. 


Put a gallon of water to a gallon of grapes. Bruise the grapes 
well, let them stand a week without stirring, and then draw off the _ 
liquor. Put to.a gallon of wine three pounds of sugar, and then 
tuu it into a vessel, but do not bung it till the hissing has ceased. 
Let it stand two ean, and then it will draw clear and fine. If 
you think proper, you may then bottle it, but if you do,. remember 
to cork it well, and keep it in a good dry cellar, 


Apricot. Wine. 


Take twelve pounds of apricots when nearly ripe, wipe them 
clean, cut them in pieces, put them into two gallons of water, and 
boil them till the water has strongly imbibed the flavour of the fruit: 
Strain the liquor through a hair sieve, . put to every quart of it six 
ounces of loaf sugar, and ‘boil it again, skimming it well, till the 
scum ceases to rise. ‘Then pour it into an earthen vessel, and the 
next aay bottle 1 it off, putting a lump of sugar into every bottle. : 


Balm Wine.. . i ic beiy eae 


“Take a bushel of balm leaves, put them into a tub, pour wrest 
gallons of boiling water upon them, and let it stand a night. Then 
strain the liquor through a sieve, and to every gallon of it, put two 
pounds of loaf sugar, stirring it well till the sugar 18 dissolved: 
‘Phen put it on the tire, adding the whites of four eggs well beaten ; 
let it boil half an hour, and skim: ‘it clean all the time. Put itinto 
the tub again, and, when milk warm, ‘add a gill of good ale yeast, 
stirring it every two hours. Work it thus for two days; then Paes it 
into a ‘cask, bung it up, and, when fine, bottle it off, 


Sage Wi ine. ees as 


eDioils SIX. gallons of: spring water a quarter of an hour, aa let it 
esi: till it is milk warm. ‘Chen put in twenty-five pounds of Ma-. _ 
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Jaga raisius, picked, rubbed clean, and cut small ; together with half 
a bushel of red sage, cut small, and a gill of good ale yeast. Mix 
them all well together, and let them stand covered, ina warm place, 
six or seven days, stirring them once a day. Then strain the liquor 
into aclean cask, and when it has worked three or four days, bung 
it up, and let it stand a week longer. Add to it two quarts of 
mountain Wine, with a gill of finmgs, and, when fine, bottle off. 


Mead Wine. 


- There are different kinds of this wine; but those generally made 
are two, namely, sack-mead, avd cowslip-mead. Sack-mead is 
made thus: To every gallon of water put four pounds of honey,. 
and boil it three quarters of an hour, taking care properly to skim it. 
‘To each gallon add half an ounce of hops, then boil it half an hour, 
and let it stand till the next day. Then ‘put it into your cask: 
and to thirteen gallons of the liquor add a quart of brandy or 
sack. Let it be tghtly closed till the fermentation is over, and then 
stop it up very close. If you make as much as fills a large cask, 
you must not bottle it off till it has stood a year. , ' 
_ ‘To make cowslip mead you must proceed thus: Put thirty pounds . 
of honey into fifteen gallons of water, and boil it till one gallon is 
wasted ; skim it, take it off the fire, and have ready sixteen lemons 
cut in half. ‘Take a gallon of the liquor, and put it to the lemons. 
_ Pour the rest of the liquor into a tub, with seven pecks of cowslips, 
and let them stand all night: then put in the liquor with the lemons, 
eight speonfuls of new yeast, and a handful of sweet brier; stirall 
well together, and let it work three or four days. Then strain it, 
pour it.into your cask, let it stand six months, and then bottle it off 
for use. | : 
- The article now before us, was,obtained from a lady in the 
country, who has always been particularly attached to mead wine, 
and whose manner of making it we shall give in her own words :-— 
“To one hundred and twenty gallons of pure water, the softer 
the better, I put fifteen gallons of clarified honeys When the honey 
is well mixed with the water, I fill my copper, the same as. I use 
for brewing, which only holds sixty gallons, aud boil it tillit is res, 
duced about a fourth part... 1 then draw it off, and boil the remain- 
der of the liquor in the same manner. When. this last is about a 
fourth part wasted, I fill up the copper with some of that which 
was first boiled, and continue boiling it aud filling it wp, till the. 
copper contains the whole of the liquor, by which time it will of 
course be half evaporated. I must observe, that in boiling, I never. 
take off the scum, but on the contiary, have it well mixed with the 
liquor whilst boiling by means of a jet. When this is done, | draw 
it off into underbacks, by a cock at the bottom of the copper, in 
which Let it remain till it is only as warm as new milk. At this 
time I tun it, and suffer it to ferment in the vessel, where it will- 
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forma thick head. As soon as it has done working, I stop it 
down very close, in order to keep the air from it as much as. pos= 
sible. I keep this, as Well as my mead, in a cellar or vault [have: 
for the purpose, being very deep and cool, and the door shut so 
close, as to keep out, in a manner, all the outward air; so that the 
iquor is always in the same. temperature, being not at all affected 
by. the change of weather. ‘Yo this I attribute, in a great measure, 
the goodness of my mead.—Another proportion E have of making © 
mead, 1s to allow.eighty pounds of punfied honey to one hundred 

end twenty gallons of soft water, which I manage in the making in 

all respects like the before mentioned, and it proves very pleasant, 

good, light drinking; and is, by many, preferred to the other, 

which is much richer, and has a fuller flavour; but at the same’ 
time it is more mebriating, and apt to make the head ache, if drank 
m too large quantities. L imagine therefore, upon the whole, the 
last to be the proportion that makes the wholesomest liquor for 
common dink, the other being rather, when properly preserved, a 
rich cordial, something like fine old Malaga, which, when in per- 
fection, is justly esteemed the best of the Spanish wines. I choose, 
in general, to have the liquor pure and genuine, though many like it 
best when it has an aromatic tlavour, and for thispurpose they mix 
elder, rosemary, and marjoram flowers with it; and also use cmua- 
mon, cloves, ginger, and cardamums, in varlous proportions, ac- 
cording to their taste: But Ido not approve of this last practice at 
all, as green herbs are apt to make the mead drink flat; and too 
many cloves, besides being very predominant in the taste, make itof 
too high a colour. I never bottle my mead before it is half a year 
eld, and when I do, I take care to have it well corked, and keep it 


sy 


in the same vault wherein it stood whilst in the cask.” — 


TO WAKE ‘BITTERS: pages 


_ Take of gentian root, six drachms; chamomile flowers, four — 
drachms, zedoary, two drachms; cardamoms, two drachms; gal ingol; 
two drachms; orange peel, two drachms; rhubarb, one drachm; — 
virgin snake root, one drachm} cochineal, twenty grains; saffron; 
twenty grains, ‘Fo these ingredients put one quart of brandy ; 
slice the roots, and bruise the seeds. Let it stand near the fire, 
shaking theni three or four times a day for three weeks ; then filter it 
for use. ‘Take two or three tea-spoonftls fasting in the morning; 
or at any other time, as occasion may require. © ; e Ge ake ee 
Ae Aes ‘di dplacte of, Petragorica oP aM ary eh. see 
_ Take half an ounce of the flowers: of benzoin, two drachms of 
opium, one ounce of Jamaica pepper in coms, half a drachm of 3 
the essential oil of aniseeds,. two ounces of liquorice.in the sticky _ 


ee 
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and one quart of French brandy ; you must mix the oil of aniseeds 
with lamp’ sugar ina mortar, till-you think it-will not‘swim on the 
top, whem put in the brandy, &c. 

Milk Punch, 


Take of rectified proof molasses brandy, six pints anda half; of 
rum, halfa pint; water, eight pints and three quarters ; loaf sugar, 
two pounds ; lemon-juice, one pint and a quarter; and a quart of 
milk ; dissolve the sugar in the water, then mix the brandy and 
lemon-juice with it; boil the milk, and put it inte a large bason; 
then ‘put in the brandy and lemon-juice, strain it through a muslin 
cloth, and mix the whole together; put in a little lemon-peel to 
give it afine flavour ; if filtered through paper it will be much finer, 

Tar {Vater. 

Pour a gallon of cold water on a quart of tar ;. mix them well 
together, and let them stand ina vessel for forty-eight hours, that 
the tar may have time to subside; the clear ‘water is. then to be 
poured off, and covered for use. The tar must not be used any 
inore in the same way; but may still serve for common purposes, — 


a Ok Oe 
VINEGARS, 


. Wine Vinegar. Hea 
*Take any sort of vinous liquor that has gone through ‘the pro- 
cess of fermentation, and put it into a vinegar cask that has been 
lately used. ‘Then take some of the fruit or stalks of the vegetable 
from whence the wine was obtained, (whicli hold a large proportion 
of tartar) and put them.wet into a.cask without a head; set it to 
catch the rays of the sun, with a coarse cloth over the top. of; it, 
and let it stand six days, ‘Then put them in your vinegar, and stir it 
well about; and, if in winter, set it-in a warm place, or, if hot 
weather, in a yard, where the sun will reach it, with a slate over 
the bung; and the whole will begin to ferment anew, conceive 
heat, grow sour by degrees, and soon after turn into vinegar, When 
your vinegar is sufficiently sour, and fine, you may rack it off into 
a clean vinegar cask, bung it up, and put it m your cellar for use.. 
Cyder Vinegar. meth 
The cyder is first to be drawn off fine into another: vessel, that 
‘has contained vinegar, and a quantity of the must, that is, new 
wort, of apples to bewadded. Set the whole in. the rays of -the 
sun, if there be conveniency for it; and, at the expiration of a 
week or nine days, it may be drawn off into another cask. ‘This will 
He eea table vinegar. ashe ier soemmalle za hiek matt 
~ Apples that have been pressed, may be substituted in the place : 
of must. The meanest cyder will serve for WNewATY fs tg 
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~ Take a middie’ sort’ of beer, “pretty” Well® hopped; ‘ito which} 


out, and the hole being only covered with a tile, or slate ‘stone. In 
the space of a month or six weeks it will become a good vinegar’; 


when you may draw it, off into‘another cask, bung it well up, and 
keep it in your cellar for use, | Ps alge S, 


(4 Beyeh Verte A ‘ius reebies tug vieepe to ebanote dae fh 
This vinegar will do for pickling ; and if.it be refined, and Reet 
sry Wiese a to Pee PY PRR VR) TPR) BS ee TAR Ad Re, 

from turning musty, may pass i use as well as that wine, 

Res eee ee Fae. BEM oe Bs See E aD PERIL EW EEN RE 1) BUGS is SESGas 
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ge Seer: soe Raisin Vinegar. iis tobe 
“To every gallon of spring-water, add three pannds of Malaga 


2 


raisins. Put these into an earthen jar, and place them where’ they 
may have the hottest.sun from May. till Michaelmas. Then p ess 
all well ; ttn the liquor wp in a yery strong iron’ hooped vessel, to 
prevent its bursting: it: will appear very thick ‘and “muddy when 
newly pressed; but will fefine in’ the vessel, and ‘bé- as” clear’'as 


¥ 


‘  Riak da Bey "epee wee ory eet iia Wired ag? wel gpoleeare: 
wine. Thus let it’ remain untouched for three’ months before it'is 
drawn off, ‘and it will proye excellent yinegar, fit for any table? ~~ 
SEL TOP HaSeES seeatie tot (Divo leoibomt ot) a eorlsonnsie it 


ee 
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_ "Fake what quantity of water you please, put it iitto a jar, ‘and 
jo every gallon. of water put’ two pounds of Malaga raisins; ‘then 
cover your jar up, set 1m the sun, or awa rm place, an dlet it aia 
there tll it is fit for use, PW riba tek ae Fla o. 


ef ia pees 7 ‘Ka (rooseberry Finegar. fig? Meets tape ey Xe 


‘Take some gooseberries full ripe, brnise them well, and to every 
quart’ of which add three quarts of cold boiled water ; let Me 
twenty-four hours, then strain the liquor through a coarse cloth, and 
‘40 évery allow put one pound of brown'sngar then stirring it well 
together, put it ina cask or jar, cover it up, set it in a warm place 
and let it stand jhree quarters of a year, ’ at which time it will be 
fit for use: ‘but if it stands longer it will improve the’ more-—This 
8 good for pickling.” Gia Ly ah rig, Hela 2D Pa BAS 
' Currant vinegar may be made iy the same way as'that from goose- 
perries, only pick off the currants fromthe stalks <5 ¢ 


res 4d ted ent are al 
S Shae. Bek Met esi ae. 
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auger Vinegar, ie slic 1 EER eyes 

If your catk holds eighteen gallons, put seventeen gallons of soft 
water, and seventeen pounds of brown sugar, into your brewing 
vessels, and when it’ boils, skim off the scum till none appears, 
Then Jade it into one of your tubs, and, when it bs uaiewagns sub 
gu a toast of brown bread some good ale yeast on both sides, end 


~~ 
= 
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put it into the liquor, covering it witha cloth: after letting it re- 
main a night and a day, take the yeast clean off, and place your cask 
on @ stand, with a tile ora piece. of tead on the bung-hole, in a 
warm, spot, where it will get the benefit of the sun. The best tinve 
to make it is in March or Apfil:. (observe, your cask must be well 
iron-bound, and painted ; this will make it last considerably longer.) 
Do not draw it off till July or August, bat you may tap it 4 month 
sooner, and take out a quart or two to taste, and by putting it in 
again, it will help to fine it, eet a yo 

Usb » \ Primrosé Vinegar: Rive 
To sik pounds of sugar put eighteen quarts of Watet, boil these 
together a quarter of an hour, and let it stand till nearly cold; 
then put half'a peck of primroses, with the stalks, into an earthen 
tug or barrel, aud pour:your liquor’ upon’ them, stig in a 
little yeast ; then cover ‘it with paper, and tet it stand in a warm 


~ 


place till fit for usé.. 


_ At the end of thee receipts how to make vinegar, L catinot deny’ 

thyself the pleasure of laying before the public a receipt lately com- 
thuricated by a lady of distinction, and. which was strongly recom= 
mended by the family. physician; (whose professional ability, long, 
extensive, 2nd, successful practice, elevate him among those of the 
first eminence in the medical wWorld,) wot only as a pleasant cordial, 
but an excellent medicitie, properito be given in pulmonary cases. 
Wheu a person has taken cold, which irritates the Jungs; ..or:catrses 
the throat to be. sore, the dose is a wine glass full; mixed with 2 
little warm water, and taken when going to bed. . 

ay , Raspberry Acid. : 

_ Pat raspberries just gathered into a jar, do not press them down, 
but when full, pour the best white wine vinegar over them, abouthalf 
a pint to four or five .quarts of raspberries 3 cover them close, and 
set them in a céllar for eight or nine days; then strain them through 


a jelly bag, and let it drop. as long as there is any juice, but do not 
squeeze it, to prevent. its being thick. .. To every pound of juice, 
which, is generally called a pint, put one pound and a quarter of 
good lump sugar ; .set it on a moderate fire, let it boil. twelve or 
fourteen’ mmutes; when cold, put it nto bottles. for use, and tie a 
paper over them, pricked. full of holes, The raspberries may be 
Squeezed after they have done dropping, aud thejuice boiled sepas 
rately, with the same proportion of sugar as the first, and it will be 
equally good, but not so fines 9 90 
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ON DHE: » BREEDING, REARING, AWD: MANAGEMENT, OF. 
5 ‘pirreRENt KINDS OF ‘POULTRY, | ‘&e. Pith! f4 


v3 He: Br coding, Reaving, and Mainagenent of Re re ih? hail tf ie ss 


ey the commencement of this business, the first bes preeo 
must. be the proper choice of those fowls which are best calculated. 
for breeding. Those of a middling age are the ‘most: proper for, 
sitting, and. the younger for laying. nie hens tocaneoeliasat good 
proportion... In order to-make them: familiar, feed them at particu- 
‘ae hours, and-always inone:place.e jo 94) ar Sen 8) Dew 
The best.age to set a hen isfrom»two years. old: ‘to eck and the: 
Bisd month Februai ‘y, thongh. any month as good between that a 
Michaelmas. A hen Setaiten nee sod oes ees ducks,” 
turkeys.sit thirty... 2) 9 fF 8. RTO bean mi) 
In the mixture of fade toy {ake Teh he ‘atoll of: thehen should 
be as nearly equal as possible with that of the cock. She should 
be vigilant and mdustrious, both for herself-and-ehickens... In size, 
the biggest and largest are:the best, and they must: bein every re: 
spect proportioned 1 to. the cotkjionly: instead of a:comb, she:should: 
have upon her crown w high tuft of feathers. «She ishotldehave: . 
strong claws ; butit will be better if she has no: hmder:claws, be- 
cause suchiare very subject: to break their eggs. Hens thatverow 
are neither good breeders nor good layers. Never choose:a‘hen:that 
is fat, as she will neither. answer the purpose’ of sitting ordaying. 
If she is set, she will forsake her nest; the eggs: she Tays will be’ 
without shelled aud she will grow slothful and: indolent. seh ae B. 
‘The best eggs are those jaid when the-hens are a year anda half 
or two years ‘old, at which time, if you’ would have large eggs, 
give them plenty of victuals, and sometimes oats, with fennegreek, 
to heatthem. ‘To prevent your hens eating theik own eggs, hie 
they sometimes will, lay a piece of : Challe shaped » dike an egg iF 
their way, at whieh they will often be pecking, and thus finding’ 
themselves disappomted,’ they» will not: afterwards’ attempt “it. 
When you find your hens inchnable to set, which yow will know" 
by their clucking, do not disappoint them, ‘nor put more than ten 
eggs under: eaushial ‘Ey ideal cdlaaviion) notion that a hen should al 
ways be set with aivodd: °88 as: onc ie hi or t thinteen 5 but this 
is mere whim» = joo! & hd =e tit le cee 
Heus. that his spurs ote Dreelk their eg 08, ner instead of 
hatching. them, will sometimes:eat them. These: must be scoured, 
as well as those that scratch and crowdikea cock ; -first by pluek- 
ing the great quills out of their wings, and then by feeding thens - 
with vailieks barley, and paste, cut into small pieces, pounded 
acorns and bran, with pottage or crumbs of wheat bread steeped 
in water. . They must be kept ina close place, and their feathers 
must be plucked from theirheads, thighs, and rumps. 
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In order that the chickens may be large, and. most kindly, the 
best time to set a hen is in the. month of February, when the moon 
has turned the full, that she may disclose the chickens in the in- 
crease of the next new moon; for one brood of this month is pre- 
ferable to that of any other. . Hens however may set frem thig 
tame to October, and then have good chickens, but not after that 
ANNE. sisfidtiok. Ti! . pl. #ils th 

Before you put the eggs under the hen, it will be necessary to 
make some’ particular mark on the side of them, and to observe 
whether she turns them from that to the other: if she does not, 
then take an opportunity, when she is from them, to turn them 
yourself. Be careful the eggs you set her with are new, which 
may be known by their being heavy, full, and clear; neither 
should you choose the largest, for they have often two yolks; and 
though some are of opinion that such will produce two chickens, it 
commonly proves a mistake; but if they do, the production is gee 
nerally unnatural. it, reece ae LP gee fut cans ‘ 

‘The greatest care must be taken that the hen is-not: disturbed 
While she 1s sitting, as it will cause her entirely: to. forsake her. 
nest.’ ‘To: prevent this, be careful to place her meat and water near 
her during the time she is sitting, that ber eggs may not cool while 
she is absent from her nest, stir up the straw gently, make it soft, , 
and lay:the eggs in the sashe order you found them. It. will. not 
be amiss if you perfume her nest with rosemary or brimstone. Be 
‘careful the »cock does not come at the eggs, and set: upon them, 
as he wall not.only be subject to break them, but it will cause-the 
hen to dislike her nest. ioe gt m, elie 

Your hen-house must be large and spacious, with a high roof, 
and ‘strong walls. Let there be windows on the east-side, that they 
may enjoy the benefit of the rising sun; and these must be strongly 
lathed and close shut. Upwards and round about the inside of 
the walls, upon the ground, should be made large pens, three feet 
high, for geese, ducks, and Jarge fowls to set in, and near the roof 
of the house should be long perches, reaching from one side to. 
the other. At one side of the house, at the darkest part, over the 
ground pens, stiould be, placed several small hampers of straw, not. 
only for the use of the fowls'to make their nests, but likewise for 
them toilay their eggs in: but when they sit to hateh chickens, Jet 
them sit on the ground. There must be pegs stuck in different 
parts of the walls for the convenience of the fowls climbing to their 
“perches. GS AREA) BRT ot i | iad % 
~ Thefloor of the hen-house, must not be paved, but made of earth, 
and quite smooth. . Let the smaller fowl have a hole made at one 
end to go in and come out at when they please, otherwise they will, 
seek out roost m other places; but for larger fowl you may open 
the door every night and morning. | 3 
» Lhe most advantageous situation for the hen-house, is near 
some kitchen, brew-house, or ‘bake-house, where it may receiye 
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a distaiit warmth’ from the fire, aud be scented with ‘smoke, whic? 
to pullets is not ouly w holesomie, but agreeable. é 

Great care must be taken to keep your hen- house free’ from 
vermin, aud contrive your perches so as not to be over each other. 
w hierever poultry is kept, various kinds of vermin will ‘naturally 
come; for which reason it will be’ proper to sow wortn'wood and 
Feeaboul your hen-house.” You may also boil wormwood,’ ‘and 
sprinkle © the floor with the liquor, which will not only contribute 
to keep away vermin, but also add ae to thte ealth of ans 
poultry. oe oy 

When your chickend are hatched, if any are w eaker than’ the rest, 
Wrap’ them in wool, and let them receive the benefit of the’ fire e; in 
will be also hecessary to perfume them with rosemary. Phe chickens 
first hatched, mav be kept ti a deepish sieve till the rest are a 
closed, for they: will not eat immediately. Some shells being harde 
than others, they will require ‘so’ mach More time in ‘opening: but 
unless the chickens are weak, or the hen unkind, it will not be im= 
proper to let them continue unider her, as far will pie Nae receive 
the greater nowrishment..- | | aS aity 

After they have beeit hatched two diva give then very alba 
meal, some dry, ard some steeped in ‘milk, or elsé crumbs of finé 
white bread. When they have gained strength you may give thenz 
crusts, cheese-pariigs, white bread, crusts soaked in milk, barley- 
ineal, or wheaten-bread scalded, or the hke soft méat that is small; 
and will be easily digested. TV hey must be kept in the house a 
fortnivht, before’ they are suffered to go abroad with the hén. Greet 
chives ‘chopped among the meat is very good, and will preserve | 
them from the rye, or “ater diseases In ph head. Be careful that 
their water is quite clean, for if itis dirty, it will be apt to give theny 
the pip.. Neither should you let theny feed upon tarés, darnel, or 
cockle, for these are very dangérous to young ones} nor let. chen 
eo mo gardens ull they are six weeks olde) hw . 

The method to be taken in order to fatten, ehiekenst is this: sGbud 
fine thens in GPa, and feed them with barley-méal. Put a smalf 
quantity of brick-dust in their water, which will not only give them’ 
an appetite to their meat, but will facilitate, their fatténing. AIP 
fowls atid other birds, hive two stomachs: the one is their, crop, 
that softens the food, arid the other thé gizzard, that maverates it. 
fn the last are generally found small stones, and sharp bits of sand,’ 
whieli help to’ do that office, and without them, or Something of. that 
kind, a fowl will be. wanting of its appetite; forthe gizzard cannet 
miacerate or grind the food faust enough to’ diseliargeé it from the clop 
without such assistance, and therefore iit. this’ case the brick: dust 
throw into the water is very useful. 

H¥ens are subject to various: discuses, the principal of which are 
the following. ) 

Setting hells aré sometimes troubled with Tice atid veriniits for 
the cure eof hich, pound bur nt cumpiin and’ stapbisagar, of cad 
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#qual quantities, mix it with wine, and rub them with it, .or wash 
them with a decoction of wild lupins. hay 
_ If hens are troubled with a looseness, mix a handful of barley- 
meal, and as much wax, in some wine: make it into a mess, and 
give it them in the morning before they have any other meat, or else 
let them drink a decoction of quinces orapples. — pia a | 
-, It sometimes. happens, thet hens, by laying too. many ees, or 
sitting too long, exhaust their strength, and languish., To remedy 
this, take the white ofan egg, and roast it till it appears burnt ; mix 
this with an equal quantity of raisins also burnt, aud give it them the 
first thing in the morning. fig 


y 


Fowls are very subject to a disorder.called the pip,.which arises 


wg 


from a.white thin scale growing on the, tp of the tongue, and will 
pe their feeding. ."Phis is easily discerned, and generally pro- 


‘€eceds from drinking puddle water, or want of water, or eating filthy 


food. ‘Ehis, however, may be cured, by pulling. off the scale with 
your nail, and then rubbing the tongue with salt, aeons, 
Ducks... 


Ducks usually begin to lay in Pebruary ; and if your gardener ig 
diligent™in picking tip snails, grubs, caterpillars, worms, and other 
insects, and lay them in one place, it will make your ducks familiar, 
and is the best food, for change, they can have. "If parsley ‘is sown 
about the ponds they use, it will give their flesh an agreeable taste; 
and'be sure always to ‘have one certain place for them to retire to at 


night! Partition off'their nests, and make’ them as near the water 
as possible, always feed theni there, as it will muke them love home; 
for ducks are of a very rambling nature, anieneeaiquaoln 
~ Take away their eggs every day till you find them inclined to sit; 
and then leave them in the place where they haye laid them. Little 
attendance is required while they sit, except to let them have some 
barley, or offal corn, and water near them, that they may not hurt 
their eggs by straggling from the nest. eG ES See 
If the weather is tolerably good ‘at the time the ducklings are 
hatched, they will require very little attendance; but if they happen 
to be produced in a wet season, it will be necessary to take them 


under cover, especially on nights; for though the duck naturally 
loves water, it requires the assistance of its feathers, and, till grown, 
is easily hurt by the wet. | EE PASE TERY BOR TAT Sk 
~The method of fattening ducks is exactly the same, let their ave 
be what it will. They must be put into a retired place, and kept 
jn a pen, where they must haye plenty of corn and water. Any 
sort of corn will do, and with this single direction they will fatten 
themselves in a fortnight or three weeks. | Ae 
wig eee iin iS CMR as yg) i i 
The keeping of gecse is attended with very little expence. They 
will live upon. commons, or any sort of pasture; and need little care 
gt attendance, except their having plenty of water, 


i 
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In chusing geese, the largest are reckoned the best; but there 1 
a sort of Spanish geese that are much better layers and breeders than 
the English, especially if their eggs are hatched under an Enghst 
‘ goose. It must be observed, that the colour of them should be 
white or grey, for pyed are not so profitable, and the darker coloured 
are still worse. | | bh iti Yes 
It may be easily known when geese want to lay by their carrying 
straw in their mouths; and when they will sit by their continuing on 
their nests after they have laid. The proper time for laying is the 
spring, and the earlier the better, because of their having a second 
brood. A goose sits in general thirty days; but if the weather 16 
fair and warm, she will hatch three or four days sooner. © During: 
_ the time of her sitting you must be careful, when she rises from the 
fest, to give her meat, as shag oats, and bran scalded; and let heen 
- have the opportunity ef bathing im water. RRA eG ear 
When the goslings are hatched, you must keep them inthe house 
ten or twelve days, and feed them with curds, barley-meal, bran; 
&c. After they have got strength; let them go abroad for three or 
four hours in a day, and take them in again till they’are big enough 
to take care of themselves. One gander is a proper proportion for 
five geese. 2p | HF) ah 
To fatten green geese, you must shut them up when they are about 
a month old, and they will be fat in about a month more. Besure — 
to let them have always by them some fine hay in a small rack, 
which will much hasten their fattening. But for fattening older 
geese, it is commonly done when they are about six months old, m — 
or after harvest, when they have been in the stubble fields, from — 
which food some kill them; but those who aré desirous of baving 
them very fat, shut them up for a fortnight or three weeks, and feed 
them with oats, split beans, barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with ~~ 
milk. They will likewise feed on, and fatten well, with carrots cut 
small: or if you give them rye before or about Midsummer (which _ 
is commonly about their sickly time) it will strengthen them, and Se 
keep them im health. ie aS eee 
It is to be observed, that all water-fowl, while fattening, usually ~ 
sit with their bills on their rumps, from whence they suck out most 
of their moisture and fatness, at a small bunch of feathers which — 
stand upright on their rumps, and is always moist. But if you cut 
this close away, it will make them fat im less time, and with less 
meat than otherwise, a ha eS BS: ee 


| Turkies. ay Seem: 
Turkies are birds of a very tender constitution, and, while young, 
must be carefully watched and kept warm; for the hens are so neg~ 
ligent, that while they have ané to follow them, they will'never take’ 
éate*of THE TEST Me) CURE Ee Dt PS 1h REE ARR Oe Bes 
Turkies are great feeders of corn, and if kept on it will consame 

a prodigious quantity; but if left to their own liberty when grows ~ 
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up, they will get their own living by feeding on herbs, seeds, &c. 
s they are very apt to straggle, they will. often lay their eggs in -. 
secret places, and therefore they must be often watched, and com- 
pelled to Jay athome. They begin to lay in March, and will sit in. 
Apnil; but. they should not be suffered to sit on more than twelve _ 
eggs at most. | REET wil 
When they have hatched their brood (which will be in the time 
between twenty-five and thirty days) you must be particularly care- 
ful to keep the young ones warm, for the least cold will kill them. 
They must be fed either with curds, or green fresh cheese cut in 
small bits; and let their drink be new milk, or milk and water. Or 
you may give. them oatmeal and milk boiled: thick together, into 
which put a little wormwood chopped small, and sometimes eggs. 
boiled: hard, andicut.into little pieces. They must be.fed often, 
for the hen will not take much care. of them; and when they have 
got some strength, feed them abroad in a close walled place, from - 
whence they cannot stray. You must not let them out till the dew. 
is off the grass, taking care to have them in again before night, be- | 
cause the dew is.very prejudicial to their health. 
When you fatten turkies, give them sodden barley or sodden oats 
for the first fortnight, and for another fortnight cram them in. the 
following manner Take a quantity of barley-meal properly sifted, 
and mix it with new milk, | Make it into a good stiff dough paste ; _ 
then make it into long crams or rolls, big in the middle, and small 
at both ends. . Then wet them in lukewarm milk, give. the. turkey. 
a full gorge three times a day, morning, noon, and night, and in a 
fortnight it will be as fat as necessary. BOUL Pewe wore 
The eggs of turkies are not only reckoned very wholesome in _ 
general, but they will likewise greatly contribute to the restoring of 
decayed constitutions. . | Biaay ia! ae reat oat 


Pigeons. 


_» If you are not already provided, the best time to furnish yourself 
with pigeons is in the month of May or August, because at those 
times they are young, and in fine condition. A Te OS 

‘There are various sorts of pigeons, such as carriers, pouters, runts, 
tumblers, &c. but the two principal are, the tame and dovecote. 
The former of these ig no less valued for its beauty than the large- 
ness of its body; but the latter, which is the kind usually kept - 
in dovecotes, and thence receives its name, is smaller, and less 
beautiful. ws ars te 

Tame pigeons generally produce but two young ones at a brood; 
but they make some amends for the smallness of the number, by the 
frequency of their hatching ; for, if well fed and Jooked after, they 
will have .young.ones twelve or thirteen times in the year. In 
chusing them, the beauty is generally most regarded; but care should 
be taken. to'pair-them. well, because in this case they. will be more 
firmly attached to eachother... . | 
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Particular care must be taken to keep them clean, for they dis- 
like dirt, though they make a great deal of it. ‘Their best food is 
tares, or white peas, and they should have some gravel scattered 
about their house, and clean water set in different places. A great 
deal of care must be taken to preserve them from vermin, and their 
nests from the starlmgs and other birds, as the latter will: suck their 
eggs, and the former entirely destroy them. 

‘The common, or dovecote pigeon, is a sort that not otily det 
mands, but déder ves very great attention; and of this breed is pro- 
perly that which is called the common blue pigeon. This has 
the advantage of many other kinds, in that it is hardier, ‘and will 
live in the most severe weather. But if the breed should be too 
small, it may be mended, by putting in a few tame pigeons of the 
most common kind, and the least conspicuous in their colours, that 
the rest may the better take to them from their being more like 
themselves. 

The ringdove has been introduced into he dovecote, by setting 
the eggs under a common pigeon; they will in this case live, 
and take their chance among the others: and they have two ad- 
vantages over them, the one in their largeness, and the other in 


their hardiness, for they a live on any food, and endure the most 


severe weather, 
A proper proportion af the sexes should be observed. among 
pigeons; for there 1s nothing so hurtful as having too many cocks, 


especially if you keep the lar. ger, or tame kind. An abundance of | 


cocks wall thin the dovecote, for they will grow quarrelsome, and 
beat others away, till, .by degrees, a very thriving dovecote shall be, 
by this single mistake, reduced to a very poor condition. 

The best and most easy method of making a dovecote is, to build 


the wall with clay mixed with straw: they may be made:four feet — 


or more in thickness; and while they are wet, it is easy to cut 
holes in them with a chisel or other instrument. 


But of whatever materials the cote is erected, it should: be. 
white-washed frequently on the outside. Pigeons, as we have > 
already observed, are cleanly birds; they love the appearance of . 


neatness; and besides this, the colour renders the ae se: more 
conspicuous. > 

With respect to the food for pigeons, exclusive of the mee end 
tares already mentioned, barley is very proper, as it not only 
strengthens them, but promotes their laying : buck-wheat will like- 
wise have the same effects. In general, however, the. common 
pigeons in a dovecote take care of themselves, and need little food 
from their keeper. 


Pigeons are very fond of salt, and therefore they:should have a | 


large heap of ‘clay laid near the: dovecote, and let the brine done 
with in the family be frequently beaten among it; or you may 
make a kind of mortar with lime, sand, clay, and salt, which they 
will peck with great satisfaction. When it is thus made on purpose 


Mea 
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for them, it is best to make it thin, and keep it so by often mixing 
brine with it. : 

The use of salt is of much more advantage to pigeons than 
merely the pleasing them, for nothing will recover them so readily 
from sickness; a mixture of bay-salt and cummin-seed being with 
them an universal remedy for most diseases. 

Various methods have been used to make pigeons love their ha- 
bitation. Some have recommended the use of assafcetida, and others 
of cummin-seed, for this purpose; but the best method is, to keep 
up constantly the salted clay as before described ; for it is what 
they love, and they will therefore stay where they can have it in. 
plenty. : 

Pigeons are sometimes apt to be scabby on the backs and 
breasts, which distemper will kill the young, and make the old 
ones so faint, that they cannot take their flights. In order to cure 
this distemper, take a quartern of bay-salt, and as much common 
salt, a pound of fennel-seed, a pound of dill-seed, as much cum- 
min-seed, and an ounce or two of assafcetida, mix all these toge- 
ther with a little wheat-flour, and some fine worked clay; when 
it is well beaten together, put it into two pots, and bake them 
in an oven. When they are cold, lay them longways on the stand 
or table in the dovehouse; and the pigeons, by pecking it, will be 
soon cured. 


Pee ew 


DYING. 
To prepare raw Silk. 


Take your raw silk and put it into a bag, that it may not entan- 
gle; then to every pound of this raw silk, add a quarter of a pound 
of soap, let this boil together two’ hours, then take it and cleanse 
it well, and it is ready for all sorts of colours, being first alumed. 

Another Way to prepare raw Silk. 

Take it, and smear it well and thoroughly, putting to every 
pound of silk ; a quarter of black or green soap ; put it into a linen 
bag, and let it boil six or seven hours; then take it out of the bag 
and cool it, that you may handle it the better; after this, rince it in 
a river or running water for fifteen minutes. Beat the water out 
very well, and then rince it again; then dry it, and it is ready to 
‘dye. Observe that this preparation is absolutely necessary for all 
raw silks before they can be dyed. 


To alum boiled Silk. 


Take a quarter of a pound of alum to every pound of silk, melt 
it in a skillet; when done, throw it into a vessel or tub of water; 
ito which put the silk to steep twelve hours or more. Observe 
carefully the just proportion of silk and alum, ; 


a 
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To dye red Silk. - 


To prepare your liquor or suds right, take four handfuls of. wheat 
bran to every pound of silk; then put it into six.or seven gallons of 
water, then boil them and pour the liquor into a tub, letting it stand 
twelve or fourteen hours ;_ then clarify it, and take half.the water, - 
into which put, eight ounces of alum, four ounces of tartar of red 
wine, beaten to a fine powder, and half an ounce of turmeric, 
finely pounded, boil them together a quarter of an hour, stirring 
them well; then take the keutle. off the fire, and put the silk im- 
mediately in, covering the kettle very close, that the steam may not 
fly away; thus let it stand three hours, and then take the silk and 
rince it very well in cold water, then beat it very well upon a block, 
and let it dry. ‘This done, take four ounces of galls, beat them | 
small, and put them into a pail of river or rain water, and boil 
them sixty minutes or somewhat more ;, then take the kettle off the 
fire, and when itis so cool that your hand can bear” it, put in the 
silk and let it lie an hour, then take it out, and let it dry. 

sake“ 9 4 crimson Dye for LU eS; Ay 

When your silk is well boiled, to every pound of silk take of 
crude alum eight ounces; when that is dissolved, lay the silk in the 
liquor one night, the next day rince it well, and afterwards dye as 
follows. ‘Take a kettle of clear water, and to every pound of silk, 
put in together, of cochineal two ounces and a half, beaten very fine; _ 
of beaten galls three ounces;.of. gum. purified, and turmeric, an 
eighth part of an ounce each; boil the silk in this liquor. Two 
hours after this is done, let it remain twelve hours, after this wring - 
and dry it. Pichhvap set Atle’ | lad alge? 


} 
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To colour or dye Wool, or woollen Cloth, a curious Red.  — 


Take a considerable quantity of alum, and dissolve it in water, 
wherein bran has been boiled and strained out, putting the cloth, 
wool, or yarn, to steep in it, which being well steeped, put it into 
other clear water, heating it over a gentle fire, putting thereto 
_ greening weed, two pounds to four gallons of water, stirring it about, 
but not suffermg it to boil; add more, a handful of unslacked lime, 
and as much wood-ashes, stirrmg about the materials, adding yet a 
Tike quantity of ashes, and a pound of the powder of logwood, or red 
wood, and the like of Brazil, and so in three or four hours time a 


very fair colour to your satisfaction will be taken... 5) 
To dye Linen, Thread, or Cloth, red. gle 


Take a pound of sam-flour, and suffer it for the space of twenty- 
four hours to soak m two gallons of water, heating over a gentle 
fire; then add -half.a pound:of the. powder of Brazil, two. ounces - 
of vermilion, avd an-ounce of alum, dissolved in)a pint of fair 
_ water. ) a a Sabi 

f 
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To dye a clear or pleasant light Red. 


’ 


Take half a peck of wheat bran, two ounces of alum, and boil 
them in four gallons of fair water, then strain out the liquid part 
through a fine hair sieve; dissolve in it half a pound of alum, and 
the like quantity of white tartar, and put in the stuff, cloth, &c. 
intended for colouring, adding three’ pounds of madder, and perfect 
‘the colour in a moderate heat, without boiling. : 


To dye Silk a sanguine Colour. 


Take a pound of alum, and two pounds of greening weed, 
bruise them well, and pour upon them fair water; add then half a 
pound of grouud Brazil, heat them over the fire,*and put the silk in 
some part of the liquid matter, suffering it to-seethe therein, and so 
_Tenew it with the remainder, till you find your colour take, and having 
so done three times, rince it in lye of oak-bark, or wood-ashes, and 


afterwards in water. | 
To dye a fair Blue. 


~ Take white silk, stuff, or cloth that is white, and soak it in wa- 
_ter; then having wrung the water out, add two pounds of woold or 
_Wwoad, a pound of indigo, and three ounces of alum; and then 
gently heat and dissolve them in the water, and so dip your mate- 
“rials till you perceive your colour has taken. . 


To dye a purple Colour. 


Y Take a silk, stuff, or cloth that has already taken a blue, and dip 
it in Brazil and alum-water, at moderate heats ; and you will soon. 
perceive the colour answer your expectation. | 


To dye a deep red Carnation. 


Take white linen and woollen, gall and alum it well, and take 

_ the. herb called. by the Dutch, foli, which is to be found on the 

banks of ditches, to the quantity of a pound, well dryed; Indian 

dake, four ounces; Spanish red, two ounces; make of these and _ 

alum-water a hot liquor, and dip your materials therein, at gentle 
. heats, three or four times, and it will afford a curious colour. 


ce To dye a Jur Yellow. 


Take the stalks, leaves, and seeds, &c. of woad, the roots being 
cut off, and lay them in soak in lye of wood-ashes, for the space of 
three hours; after that seethe them into hot water and urine, and heat 
them up moderately, straining the liquid part through a sieve, adding 
to every two pounds of woad, two pounds of verdegrease, with the 
lye already sod, stirring it and mixing it together for the'space of 
three hours, and dip into it very hot at three or four times what you 
mtend to colour. | 
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To make a curious green Water. nore 


Take half an ounce of verdegrease, bruise it well,’ put theréto 


the yolk of an egg, and a few blades of saffron; then ‘take half a 
handful of the leaves of spurge; bruise them with a quarter of a 
pint of vinegar, straining the hquid part through a cloth, and min- 
gle it with the materials before-mentioned, so thin that it may take, 
either in dying or painting. mI) 


To make a black Water to dye Silk, Cloth, Se. 


Take half a pound of nut-galls, add to them a pottle of water, 
and an ounce of lamp-black, with a handful of the rust. or filings 
of iron; beat them up, adding half a pound of copperas, seethe them 


i. 


to one half, adding then ‘a pint of gum-water, and so a At by for - 


the better. 


use, and it will prove very good; the longer it is kept 


To dye Linen or Silk, Qoros2: Rede ee 


Take to every four yards and a half, a pound of nut-galls, and 
seeth them in fair water unbruised, for the space of two hours, when 
pouring out the liquid part into another vessel or vat, put your 
linen, &c. into it, and suffer it to soak for the space of four hours; 
then wring it dry, and heat it again in alum and fair water, adding 
half a pound of Brazil powder, and a pound of greening weed, and 
so by gentle heats make up your colour to the height. 


Lo dye a fair Green. 


‘ 


Take bran-water and alum, a gallon of the former to a pound of. 
the latter, and seethe them up til the alum is dissolved; then for © 


‘about a quarter of an hour let your silk or cloth lie therem; then 
take more bran-water, and a few handfuls of woad, and ‘put it 
therein till it become a dark yellow; then add verdegrease and in- 
digo, of each half a pound; or more or less of the one or the other, 
as you would have it lighter or darker. 


To dye a good Black. ee, Ae Yee 


‘Take two pounds of galls, and half a pound of copperas; seethe 
them im water over a gentle fire, putting your silk, stuff, or cloth 
therein, and stirring it about; then hang it to dry, and prepare your 
dye in this manner, viz. Take a large vat, and put therein three or 
four handfuls of rye-meal, and half as much of swarf of the grind- 
stone, or smith’s water, with two handfuls of elder-bark, and the 
‘like quantity of the rust of iron, and having suffered it to stand 


for the space of three days, heat it up, and put your materials 


therein. 
! pe 


To make a curious red Water. 


\ 
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and then taking it off, put into the remainder half an ounce of 
Spanish green, and about thirty grains of cochineal, and so use it 
as you see convenient. 

Rom: ‘ 


To make a eDriots blue Water for Silks, Stuffs, and Woollen. 


Take three parts of soap-boilers’ ashes, and one. part of un- 
quenched lime, make of them a lye, and suffer it well to settle; 
thew add to the thinner part taken off, a pound of boloemen, stir- 
ring them well together over a gentle fire, adding a pound of woad, 
and half a pound of Indigo, dipping what yow intend to colour 
therein when it is very hot. Me in 

She, “To work on yellow Silk, white, gray, or azure Colour. 

Take a pottle of fair water, and a fourth part of gum-arabic, and 
half a pottle of faucet woad; an ounce of arsnic, and the like 
quantity of turmeric ground small, and seethe them over a gentle 


fire, putting a small quantity of grains therein, and so apply it to 
"your use as you see convenient. 


To make a red Water, for white Silk or Wool, green, yellow, vio- 
ik Pe a let, or azure. 

Take two quarts of running water, and an ounce of Brazil, heat 
them up till half be consumed; then take it off the fire, and put an 
ounce of grains, and a quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, with a 
quarter of a pound of alum-powder; and suffering it to stand all 
night, in the morning you may use it. 


To make gray Florey. y 


~ Take florey, and soak it twenty-four hours; at the end of which, 
wring it througha cloth; then take the ashes of the vine, and make 

a lye with them, and spread the florey for the space of two hours 
upon a table; and having put the lye mto three vessels, take the © 
florey, and put it into one of the said vessels, and so. shift it to 
rest; put before you dip your linen, &c. vinegar to it, and your 
colour will be good. 

| To dye Linen with Crampmede.. 

Use in this a pound of crampmede to three ells of linen, and put 
it to a gallon and a half of water, or so proportionable to the quan- 
tity, and warm it over the fire till it appears ready to seethe ; then 
add to it two ounces of galls, and so put your linen into it, and as 
often as you take it out, which must be frequent, wring it; then 
having a pot of fair water ready heated with alum dissolved in it, 
put the linen well wrung into it, and so rub it oyer at the taking out, 
and dry it; but if you would have it the darker colour, then it is ‘ 
requisite tohave a lye made with lme-stones, or unslacked chalk. | 
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a 0 dye Vi elvet, or other things requiring “ty the er ge 
OR iss 8 ie ilahala a 
Take aneaits two i pas half a pound ; smi 
ter a gallon; the powder ¢ of burnt Avory, _ an. oul ce, ee of oak-. e, 
bark, and sheeibaker 8 black, gr ground, to pow vder, the like quantity, ee 
_and two gallons of fair water; mix them well together, and suffer 
them to stand in the sun, or some other warm place, for the. ‘space 
of thirty days, with often stirring about ; - ‘then put your niate 
rials therein, and as often as ou. ‘dip, hi ng to Le cen a: ae 
perry: will be answered, eo ee Yi , 


oe ae. ee 

Se i “Bor a light Gre eg Oo 
“Take the juice of the. herb called | 
alum, verdegrease, and Bet de i 


To bite Bran Water, Hi 


ch p 

Take half a peck of acta and t wo gallo al 
_ set them on the fire, giving them a gentle ea 
put half a pound of alum-powder wm i id suffer it to 
week or more, with sometimes ; tirring it about I efore you u: 

oA To dye Wool, or Woollen Vari . ae 

Take four pounds of wool, or yarn; two pounds of ora ae it 
the woad into a kettle to two gallons. of water; then throwin two 
handfuls of, wood-ashes, and when it seethes, put your wool or : 
_ yarn into it, and let it remain there about half an hour ; at that a 
time take it out and wring it, and put itin again, and let it seethe ne 
‘ong as before ; and then if it be before a.brown blue, it will be a dark 
green; or if i it was white, it will bea yellowish colour. And thus 
‘much in relation to eolons for dying silks or cloth. 3 
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